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STUDENTS    OF    MY    CLASS, 
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SBSSION   OP   1846-7, 

THIS    VOLUME 

18  RESPECTFULLY  AND  AFFECTIONATELY 

BT 

THBIR   GRATEFUL  FRIEND, 
THE   AUTHOR. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


In  this  Fourth  Edition  of  my  Letters  to  the  Class,  I  have  introduced 
many  things  formerly  omitted,  and  erased  others  that  I  considered  no 
longer  needful  to  be  retained. 

I  have  faithfully  endeavored  so  to  improve  the  style,  and  recast 
many  important  portions  of  my  work  as  to  make  it  more  useful 
and  more  pleasing  to  the  reader,  to  whom  I  now  renew  my  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  its  heretofore  favorable  reception. 

CHARLES  D.  MEIGS. 

1208  WAL5UT  Strsbt,  Jane,  1859. 


AN  INTRODUCTORY  LEHER  TO  A  FRIEND. 


Dub  Sir: 

I  8KND  yoa  a  new  Medical  book,  which  I  beg  yoa  to  accept  as  a 
testimonial  of  my  respect  and  affection.  I  have  not  dedicated  it  to 
JoUj  because  it  belongs  to  the  Gentlemen  to  whom  I  addressed  the 
letters  of  which  the  volume  consists.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if 
joix  will  look  at  it  and  tell  me  whether  you  think  I  have  committed 
30  unpardonable  breach  of  the  forms  of  our  Science,  in  writing  with 
such  a  freedom  and  abandon  as  you  shall  here  find;  for  I  might  say 
^ith  Juvenal — 

^  Qaioqnid  agnnt  homines ;  votam,  timor,  ira  Tolaptas, 
Gandia,  discnnus,  nostri  est  farrago  libelli." 

Dr.  Forbes,  in  his  farewell  article,  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical 
^^tneiOj  tells  us  it  is  a' lamentable  truth  that  the  eminent  practitioners 
of  England  neither  read  nor  buy  medical  books ;  and  I  fear  a  chief 
i^ason  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  dulness  and  jargon  which  charac- 
^i*ize  so  many  medical  writings.  I  am  sure  that,  exclusive  of  such 
^  treat  of  the  Physiology  of  Man,  many  of  them  are  very  tiresome 
*^<3  disgusting,  for  the  Doctors  seem  not  to  have  heeded  the  lines  of 
Horace,  who  says : — 

'^Onme  tnlit  puDotam  qui  xniscnit  utile  dulci, 
Lectorem  delectando  pariterque  monendo." 

According  to  my  poor  ability,  I  have  endeavored  in  these  Letters, 
^*  Viile  telling  the  truth  about  our  Science  and  Art,  to  avoid  the  dulness; 
^^d,  in  doing  so,  I  have  ever  thought  the  honestest  way  for  a  man  to 
^peak  is  to  speak  what  he  thinks,  in  his  own  tone  and  manner,  and  not 
^o  come  before  the  public  under  a  false  disguise.   The  young  gentlemen 
'^ho  composed  my  Class  were  accustomed,  all  winter,  to  hear  me  say 
Just  whatever  the  occasion  prompted  me  to  say  to  them,  without  any 
i^aervation  of  mine,  from  distrust  of  them  ;  for  I  went  into  the  Lecture- 
room  with  my  heart  in  my  hand  open  before  them,  and  it  is  in  the 
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same  fashion  that  I  have  sent  them  these  Letters.  Indeed,  when  on 
the  spur  of  an  occasion  I  promised  to  write  for  them,  I  engaged  to 
adopt  the  most  familiar  style,  saying,  "I  will  write  in  the  same  language 
I  should  address  to  any  one  of  you,  whom  T  might  be  instructing,  in 
my  library  here  at  home."   You  will  see  that  I  have  kept  my  promise. 

Whether  such  a  mode  of  writing  might  prove  agreeable  to  the 
brethren,  so  as  to  meet  their  approbation,  remained  to  be  seen.  If  I 
should  fail  in  this  attempt,  I  may  still  hope  that  some  one  else  will 
invent  a  new  and  happier  method  than  mine  to  get  rid  of  our  medical 
dulness,  and  our  time-honored  clergyableness.  To  judge  of  the  medi- 
cal student  of  the  present  day,  by  comparing  my  own  student-life 
with  his,  I  cannot  but  think  he  must  daily  find  the  books  as  tedious 
and  uninteresting  as  they  used  to  be  when  you  and  I  were  young 
men  like  him. 

As  to  the  doctrine  and  the  precept  of  these  Letters,  I  might  well 
suppose  I  have  a  right,  at  this  stage  of  my  life,  to  be  heard  upon 
them — and  having  felt  it  an  occasion  of  self  reproach  that  I  could 
never  find  time,  in  the  winter  curriculum,  to  fulfil  my  duties  as  Lec- 
turer on  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  I  have  taken  occasion  by 
speaking  to  my  Class  through  the  press  to  supply  the  deficiency.  In 
doing  so,  I  could  not  but  stand  before  the  public. 

Flaccus  says  "  Scribendi  recte,  sapere  est  et  principium  et  fons,"  You 
will  be  able  to  judge  whether  I  have  said  that  which  is  naught  as  to 
the  diseases  treated  of  herein.  Certainly,  I  have  had  much  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  things  spoken  of,  and  if  the  book  turns  out  useless 
or  disagreeable,  mine  is  the  fault.  You,  who  have  seen  so  much,  may 
well  become  my  competent  and  dispassionate  judge. 

Let  me  tell  you,  though,  my  dear  Hodge,  that  the  whole  of  these 
698  pages  have  been  begun  and  finished  since  the  month  of  May  last 
They,  therefore,  have  no  claim  to  the  nonum  prematur  in  annum  merit; 
and  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  do  the  whole 
of  the  work  in  addition  to  ray  diurno-nocturnal  task  of  visiting  the 
sick.  I  cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  expect  for  it  the  same  con- 
sideration as  might  be  due  to  essays  carefully  revised  and  finished ; 
and  I  have  a  just  right  to  make  this  apology. 

But,  shall  people,  who  desire  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  art  that 
has  absorbed  their  whole  existence,  refrain  from  doing  so  from  a  fear 
of  offending  in  the  matter  of  their  manner?  Would  that  be  American- 
like? And  shall  everybody  go  out  of  the  world  making  no  sign? 
Beaufort  was  asked  but  to  hold  up  his  hand,  but  *'he  died,  and  made 
no  sign." 

I  wish  you  would  make  a  sign  for  us ;  we  all  wish  so. 
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I  have  made  this  apology  to  you,  becaase  I  look  upon  you  as  a 

chief  representative  of  Medicine,  on  this  topic,  in  the  United  States : 

and,  as  I  desired  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  Brethren,  in  general,  in 

addition  to  all  I  have  said  in  these  Letters  to  my  Students,  I  trust 

that  in  saying  these  things  to  you,  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  I 

am,  towards  them,  absolved  as  to  apologies.     As  to  my  personal 

feelings  towards  you — did  we  not  sit  on  the  same  benches  at  the 

lectures? — and  have  we  not  interchangeably  assisted  us  with  counsel 

and  with  dexterity,  in  our  vocation  these  thirty  years? — What  more! 

I  pray  Grod  to  prosper  you  long ;  and  to  allow  the  City,  and  the 

Country,  to  enjoy,  for  many  years,  the  advantages  of  your  skill,  the 

honor  of  your  well-earned  reputation,  and  the  benefit  of  your  public 

instruction,  as  well  as  your  private  example  as  a  minister  of  your 

philanthropic  calling.     Farewell,  dear  doctor,  and  believe  me  very 

faithfully 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

CHARLES  D.  MEIGS. 
November^  1847. 
To  Hugh  L.  Hodge,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Midwifeiy,  and  Diseasefl  of 
Women  and  Children,  in  Uie  Uniyersity  of  Pennsylvania. 
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WOMAN: 

HER  DISEASES  AND  REMEDIES. 


LETTER  I. 

MOTIVES  FOR  WRITING. 

Gentlemen  :  When  I  took  leave  of  you,  at  the  close  of  the  session 
of  our  Lectures  on  the  last  of  February,  1847, 1  engaged  to  address 
to  you  a  series  of  Letters,  in  which  I  should  endeavor  to  lay  before 
you  my  views  upon  some  of  the  disorders  of  women ;  and  you  may 
remember  that,  on  the  same  occasion,  I  requested  each  one  of  you  to 
consider  these  letters  as  addressed  to  himself.  I  felt  that  I  had  not  fully 
discharged  the  obligations  of  my  professorship  as  relates  to  disquisi- 
tions upon  the  sexual  maladies ;  and  I  explained  to  you  that  the  time 
allowed  for  a  course  of  lectures  on  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women, 
a  period  of  only  four  months,  is  too  short  to  permit  any  person  fully 
to  describe  all  the  diseases  to  which  our  females  are  liable.    So  that, 
notwithstanding  I  had  taken  advantage  of  every  open  occasion  to  de- 
scribe the  phenomena  and  treatment  of  the  disorders  and  accidents  of 
the  various  structures  it  was  my  province  to  demonstrate,  still  there 
was  much  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  say,  which  the  shortness  of 
your  sojourn  here  would  not  allow*  me  leisure  to  say  to  you. 

While  I  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  you  in  the  Lecture- 
room,  I  felt  that  my  happiness  was  to  be  esteemed  great,  in  the  privi- 
lege I  had  of  addressing  so  considerable  a  number  of  gentlemen,  all 
patiently  and  politely  receiving  the  instruction  I  was  able  to  convey 
upon  very  important  points  of  a  business  which  is  related  to  some  of 
the  most  delicate  and  hazardous  periods  of  female  existence.  The 
labor  of  the  task  was  always  alleviated  by  the  reflection  that  in  en- 
deavoring to  do  good  I  might  hope  to  wid,  at  the  same  time,  your 
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kind  regards,  and  Lucretius  allows  ibis  sentiment  to  be  proper  in 
admitting  it  as  his  own  consolation,  in  the  lines 

**  Sed  taa  me  Tirtns  tamen  et  sperata  volaptas 
Snavis  amicitiffi,  qaemvis  efferre  laborem 
Snadet." 

I  need  not  repeat  the  assurances  I  gave  at  parting  with  you,  that  I 
was  filled  with  painful  emotions  in  bidding  you  farewell,  for  I  could 
not  be  insensible  to  the  goodness  you  had  so  steadily  manifested 
towards  me,  nor  to  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  whole  class;  a  con- 
duct which  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  them,  as  demonstrating 
their  fine  sense  of  what  is  due  both  to  themselves  and  to  their  teach- 
ers, whom  they  highly  distinguish  and  honor  by  such  consistent  and 
admirable  deportment. 

To  address  these  letters  to  you  now,  seems  to  renew  our  late  de- 
lightful intercourse;  and  should  I  be  permitted  in  the  course  of  them 
to  assist  you,  and  strengthen  your  hands  in  your  great  mission  of 
usefulness  and  benevolence,  I  shall  be  thankful  to  Him  by  whose  Pro- 
vidence I  have  been  allowed,  these  now  many  years,  to  observe  and 
contemplate  the  aflfections  of  which  I  am  about  to  treat.    Farewell. 

C.  D.  M. 


LETTER   II. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  CONDUCT. 

Gentlbmbn  :  The  relations  between  the  sexes  are  of  so  delicate  a 
character,  that  the  duties  of  a  medical  practitioner  are  necessarily 
more  difficult,  when  he  comes  to  take  charge  of  a  patient  laboring 
under  any  one  of  the  great  host  of  female  complaints,  than  where  he 
is  called  upon  to  treat  those  more  general  disorders,  such  as  fevers, 
inflammations,  the  exanthemata,  &c.,  to  which  the  gentler,  like  the 
ruder  sex  is  liable.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  embarrassment  arising 
from  fastidiousness  on  the  part  either  of  the  female  herself,  or  of  the 
practitioner,  or  both,  that,  I  am  persuaded,  much  of  the  ill  success  of 
treatment  may  be  justly  charged  thereto. 

Embarrassments  of  Practice. — It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  very  cur- 
rent opinion  exists  as  to  the  difficulty  of  eflfectually  curing  many  of 
the  diseases  of  women ;  and  it  is  as  mortifying  as  it  is  true,  that  we 
do  often  see  the  cases  of  these  disorders  going  the  whole  round  of  the 
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profession  in  any  village,  town,  or  city,  and  falling,  at  last,  into  the 

liaods  of  the  quack ;  either  ending  in  some  surprising  cure,  or  leading 

the  victim,  by  gradual  lapses  of  health  and  strength,  down  to  the 

grave,  the  last  refuge  of  the  incurable,  or  rather  the  uncured:  I  say 

QDCured,  for  it  is  a  clear  and  well-known  truth,  that  many  of  these 

cases  are,  in  their  beginning,  of  light  or  trifling  importance — cases 

where  the  constitution  takes  no  part  in  affections  of  tissues  or  organs, 

and  which,  when  slightly  modified  by  disease,  may  long  continue  to 

be  so  without  provoking  any  disturbance  in  the  harmony  of  the  other 

great  organs;   as,  for  example,  those  of  the  circulation,  nutrition, 

respiration,  and  innervation.    Yet,  by  neglecting  such  affections  in 

their  rise,  or  by  imprudently  treating  them  by  violent  and  disturbing 

therapeutical  or  hygienical  methods  the  whole  constitution  may  at 

last  come  into  sympathy  with  the  deranged  member  of  it ;  and  the 

health,  the  usefulness,  and  so,  the  happiness  or  life  of  the  mismanaged 

and  misinformed  female,  are  at  last  sacrificed. 

All  these  evils  of  medical  practice  spring  not,  in  the  main,  from 
any  want  of  competency  either  in  medicines  or  in  medical  men,  but 
from  the  delicacy  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  sexes,  of  which 
I  spoke ;  and,  in  a  good  degree  also  from  want  of  information  among 
•the  population  in  general,  as  to  the  import,  meaning,  and  tendency  of 
disorders,  manifested  by  certain  trains  of  symptoms. 

It  is,  perhaps,  best,  upon  the  whole,  that  this  great  degree  of 
modesty  should  exist,  even  though  it  go  to  the  extent  of  putting  a 
bar  to  special  researches,  without  which  no  very  clear  and  understand- 
able notions  can  be  obtained  of  the  sexual  disorders. 

I  confess  T  am  proud  to  say,  that,  in  this  country  generally,  and 
particularly  in  some  parts  of  it,  women  prefer  to  suffer  the  extremity 
of  danger  and  pain  rather  than  waive  those  scruples  of  delicacy  which 
prevent  their  maladies  from  being  fully  explored.  I  think  this  is  an 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  fine  morality  in  our  society ;  but  never- 
theless, it  is  true  that  a  greater  candor  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and 
a  more  resolute  and  careful  inquiry  on  that  of  the  practitioner,  would 
scarcely  fail  to  bring  to  light,  yi  their  early  stages,  the  curable 
maladies,  which,  by  faults  on  both  sides,  are  now  misunderstood, 
because  concealed  and,  consequently,  mismanaged,  and  so,  rendered  at 
last  incurable.  What  in  fact,  is  it,  in  the  human  body,  that  can 
become  disordered  so  secretly  as  to  elude  the  exploratory  powers  of  a 
well-educated  medical  man,  allowed  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries; 
or  what  is  the  disorder  that  may  not,  in  its  forming  stages,  be  made 
to  yield  to  the  prescriptions  of  a  learned  and  wise  physician? 

Can  anything  be  done  to  obviate  the  perpetuity  of  this  evil— one 
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that  has  existed  for  ages  ?  Is  there  any  reoonrse  by  means  of  which 
the  amount  of  suffering  endured  by  women  affected  with  peculiar 
complaints  may  be  greatly  lessened  ? 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  answer  ought  to  be  affirmative,  and  I 
believe  that  the  fault  is  chargeable  to  us ;  and  that  our  fault  consists 
in  the  concealment  within  our  own  breasts  of  a  great  amount  of 
communicable  information  which  it  is  our  duty  to  pour  forth  into 
the  public  mind,  and  which  we  should  certainly  diffuse,  spread  abroad 
and  make  vulgar  or  common  but  for  our  clerkly  or  clergyable  pride. 
The  Doctors  have  an  idea  that  their  knowledge  cannot  be  imparted  to 
the  world,  and  that  it  is  better,  in  fact,  that  the  world  should  not  be 
possessed  of  such  recondite  information  as  theirs.  The  people,  too, 
are  in  general  afraid  of  doctors — distrust  and  eschew  them,  except 
when  they  cannot  help  themselves.  I  believe,  that  if  any  medical 
practitioner  knows  how  to  obtain  the  entire  confidence  of  the  class  of 
persons  who  habitually  consult  him ;  if  he  be  endowed  with  a  clear 
perceptive  power,  a  sound  judgment,  a  real  probity  and  a  proper 
degree  of  intelligence,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  doctrines  of  a  good 
medical  school,  he  will,  as  far  as  to  the  extent  of  his  particular  sphere 
of  action,  be  found  capable  of  greatly  lessening  the  evils  of  which 
complaint  is  here  made ;  and  if  these  qualities  are  generally  attachedf 
to  physicians,  then  it  is  in  their  power  to  abate  the  evil  throughout 
the  population  in  general. 

Can  there  exist  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  country  is  abund- 
antly supplied  with  such  well-informed  physicians;  seeing  that  the 
land  is  filled  with  members  of  the  profession  who  have  enjoyed  the 
best  possible  opportunities  of  storing  the  mind  with  all  the  lines  and 
precepts  of  medicine,  delivered  down  through  a  succession  of  ages, 
continually  productive  of  ameliorations  in  the  doctrines  and  the  arts 
of  curing  disease?  But  such  persons  as  these  are  worthy  of  the 
public  confidence,  both  as  to  their  morals  and  their  understanding  I 
They  are  in  general,  worthy  representatives  of  the  style  and  character 
of  the  gentleman,  and,  therefore,  capable  of  attracting  the  confidence 
of  such  as  are  under  suffering.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  many  of  these 
gentlemen  appreciate  so  highly  those  sentiments  of  delicacy  as  to 
'  female  complaints  that  are  natural  and  commendable,  that  they  do 
sometimes  permit  sick  women  to  suffer  unnecessary  inconvenience, 
or  incur  unnecessary  risk,  out  of  that  chivalric  respect. 

Case. — I  met,  April  9th,  1847,  with  a  case  which  shows  how  far 
the  fastidious  delicacy  existing  in  the  relation  betwixt  the  sexes  may 
be  carried  on  the  part  of  the  physician.  A  lady,  forty  years  of  age, 
consulted  me  as  to  a  painful  menstruation  she  has  had  for  twenty 
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years.  She  experienoed  severe  pain  and  disagreeable  weight  and 
pressure  in  the  loins  and  hjpogaster,  and  pain  in  the  head  for  five  or 
six  entire  days  before  each  menstrual  period ;  all  which  symptoms 
disappear  with  the  first  gushings  of  the  evacuation.  She  represents 
her  health  to  be  the  same  now  as  for  twenty  years  past.  Hence,  I 
presume,  there  has  occurred  but  little  change  in  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  parts,  else  there  would  be  some  change  in  the  sensations 
arising  from  the  malady.  She  has  been  repeatedly  subjected  to  the 
taxis ;  but  no  one  ever  examined  the  os  uteri  with  the  speculum  until 
to-day.  Well,  that  examination  reveals  a  certain  state  of  the  cervix 
and  OS  uteri,  and  glands  of  Naboth,  &c.,  which  it  was  indispensable  to 
know,  in  order  to  found  a  rational  treatment.  The  delicacy  existed, 
not  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  but  on  that  of  the  medical  advisers ;  for  I 
have  her  assurance  that  her  sufferings,  both  bodily  and  mental,  have 
been  so  great,  that  she  should  long  ago  have  submitted  to  any  means 
of  even  a  probable  cure ;  and  was,  indeed,  always  desirous  to  have 
everything  done  that  was  possible  in  her  behalf.  I  doubt  not  this 
lady  might  have  been  cured  long  ago,  had  her  malady  been  tho- 
roughly understood. 

I  have  mentioned  this  case  to  show  how  the  physician  may  be  in 
fault  when  he  does  not  do  his  whole  duty ;  for  it  is  incumbent  on  him 
to  leave  nothing  undone  that  may  properly  aid  and  comfort  his  patient. 
But  let  us  return  to  our  remarks  upon  the  qualities  that  ought  to  dis- 
tinguish the  medical  man. 

Characteristics  of  the  Physician, — I  think  that,  in  order  to  be  a  phy- 
sician, one  ought  to  possess  strong  perceptive  faculties ;  he  should  be 
abte  to  make  nice  discriminations-— quickly  discerning  the  slightest 
shades  of  difference  in  all  material  forms,  superficies,  colors,  weights, 
and  resistance.  The  faculty  of  judging  between  the  relations  and  dif- 
ferences of  things  should  be  of  the  primest  quality;  not  sudden,  hasty, 
and  impatient  in  its  operations,  but  slow,  dispassionate,  and  attentive. 

The  mind  and  heart  of  the  practitioner  ought  to  be  the  shrine  of 
truth  and  probity :  his  mind  should  not  deceive  itself,  and  his  heart 
should  not  suffer  itself  to  be  deceived  and  misled  by  any  earthly 
temptation,  or  any  passion,  from  the  narrow  and  rugged  way  of  duty 
and  conscientiousness. 

His  intelligence  ought  to  be  vast,  as  acquainted,  very  generally, 
with  what  is  called  knowledge  and  science  by  mankind.  Particularly 
should  he  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Life-force,  as  dis- 
played in  the  various  tissues  and  organs  of  any  living  economy ;  not 
in  that  of  man  alone,  but  in  the  whole  zoological  series,  as  well  as  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  of  nature. 
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There  ought  to  be  no  function  of  the  economy,  or  of  its  parts,  whose 
healthy  rate  he  could  not  estimate,  as  well  as  all  its  deviations  in  sick- 
ness. But  this  is  not  all — he  ought  to  be  able  to  discern,  not  the 
signs  only  of  maladies,  but  the  tendencies  of  these  maladies;  as  whe- 
ther they  possess  a  certain  tendency  towards  recovery,  or  a  tendency 
towards  destruction;  so  as  to  enable  him  to  say,  as  he  does  of  a  vac- 
cine inoculation,  let  it  alone,  it  requires  no  remedy,  it  carries  the  cure 
in  its  own  nature,  it  will  have  disappeared,  with  all  its  phenomena,  on 
the  eighteenth  day.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  take  care  of  that  head- 
ache; she  is  pregnant,  and  near  term;  know  that  such  a  headache  is 
but  a  step  removed  from  an  eclampsia,  and  that  an  eclampsia  is  oflen 
the  penultimate  phenomenon  of  life.  Let  that  case  alone— cure  this 
one. 

Do  you  not  perceive,  young  gentlemen,  that  such  a  physician  is  not 
of  necessity  a  doser,  a  drugger;  and  that  in  a  great  moiety  of  the 
cases  in  which  he  is  consulted,  the  patient  will  escape  all  physic,  and 
be  cured  by  wise  counsel — and  likewise,  that  when  therapeutical  in- 
terference is  required,  he  will  know  what  to  do,  what  medicines  are 
required,  and  when,  and  how  much?  It  is  often  dangerous  to  ask  a 
physician  the  question,  what  shall  we  do;  because  habit,  custom,  rou- 
tinism,  almost  always  compel  him  to  say  take-*take. 

Let  me  persuade  you  to  form  early,  the  resolution  to  give  only  the 
physic  and  the  counsel  that  may  be  really  required  in  the  case.  If  you 
will  form  and  live  up  to  such  a  resolution,  you  will  early  triumph  over 
your  difficulties.  You  will  early  learn,  that  a  large  variety  of  the 
complaints  made  to  physicians  are  complaints  of  pains,  of  disabilities, 
of  fevers  that  require  for  their  removal  only  that  the  patient  shoflld 
know  their  nature,  causes  and  tendencies.  The  Homoeopaths  treat 
multitudes  of  people  by  thus  giving  them  not  the  least  particle,  but 
only  the  name,  of  a  drug;  and  all  those  that  recover  under  their 
guidance,  give  evidence  of  the  great  abundance  of  spontaneous  cures. 

You  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  doctrines  of  a  good  Medical 
School;  by  which  I  mean,  not  the  doctrines  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, or  that  of  New  York,  or  Maryland,  or  London,  or  Paris,  nor 
the  Jefiferson  College,  but  any  school  which  has  taught  you  a  demon- 
strative anatomy,  a  real  eclectic  physiology,  a  sound  and  philosophical 
chemistry,  &c.  A  school,  in  short,  which  has  set  before  you,  in  full 
array,  the  results  of  man's  achievements  in  medical  investigation, 
experience,  and  art;  leaving  you,  out  of  your  own  clear,  sound,  honest 
and  capacious  intellect,  to  become  capable  of  saying,  as  to  any  case  of 
disorder  presented  for  your  opinion,  such  is  the  malady,  its  tendencies 
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are  thus,  or  30,  its  treatment  requires  such  and  such  methods.    You 
should  judge  the  case  by  the  case,  and  by  no  other  law  or  evidence. 

Be  not  methodists— on  the  contrary,  be  men  of  principles  in  medi- 
cine ;  principles,  which  like  the  genii  of  the  Persian  fable,  come  at 
your  bidding,  and  do  your  bidding,  for  no  one  can  be  taught  to  cure 
diseases  by  a  method.    Method   in  medicine  is  beneath  contempt; 
because,  owing  to  the  infinite  variety  and  differences  existing  among 
the  living  molecules  that  are  the  subjects  of  the  vital  forces,  there 
never  were,  nor  can  be,  two  absolutely  similar  cases.    Each  instance 
of  disease  is  an  independent  integer,  and  should,  in  strictness,  be  so 
deemed,  and  studied,  and  understood,  and  managed  upon  a  reference 
to  it,  and  not  to  another  integer.    Old  Paul  Barbette,  in  speaking  of 
that  mysterious  Disease,  the  plague,  says:  "Deinde,  quia  licet  omnium 
sfficulorum  pestilentias  diligenter  percurras,  tam  mutabilis  semper 
fuerit,  ut  nullam  omnino  invenias,  quad  adamussim  cum  alia  conveniet 
Et  hsec  causa  est,  quare  in  curanda  Peste  prsBStiterit  judicium  tuum 
bene  exercitatum  sequi  quam  aliorum  medicorum  vestigiis  insistere," 
kc.  Mangel.  Pestis.     And  this  true  saying  is  no  truer  of  a  plague 
than  of  a  pleurisy,  or  a  fever.    It  is  true  that  the  patient  who  is  under 
care  to-day  may  be  like  "  him  who  died  o'  Wednesday,"  but  is  not 
him :  hence,  you  perceive  that  I  am  no  admirer  of  statistics,  except 
for  the  Government,  where  statistical  returns  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Manufactures,  Crime,  Population,  &C.,  are  useful  to  the  states- 
man for  making  his  assessments,  his  calculations,  and   his  levies. 
When  I  treat  a  case  of  pleurisy,  I  do  not  care  how  you  treated  your 
case  of  pleurisy ;  I  shall  bleed  my  patient  on  account  of  his  fever, 
pain,  cough,  dyspnoea,  &c.,  and  not  because  you  bled  your  patient, 
who  had  similar  symptoms,  of  the  gravity  of  which  I  am  no  judge, 
not  having  been  present  to  judge.    So,  if  I  treat  a  female  with  certain 
pain  about  the  middle  of  the  sacral  bone,  with  dysuria,  or  retention 
of  urine,  &c.,  by  methods  calculated  to  take  the  strain  off  from  her 
ligamenta  rotunda,  and  thus  cure  her  of  retroversio  uteri,  what  is  it 
to  me  that  you  adopted  some  other  mode?    That  which  interests  me 
is,  to  be  sure  that  a  woman  who  has  ligamenta  rotunda  and  ligamenta 
utero-sacralia  not  more  than  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  cannot  have 
her  womb  turned  topsy-turvy.    That  is  the  principle  which  I  ought 
to  apprehend,  and  I  shall  carry  it  out  in  my  practice.    Do  you  get 
some  other  principle,  if  you  can,  and  come  to  prove  my  error  by  your 
statistics ;  I  should  be  strongly  inclined  to  take  after  Mr.  Dennis  Bui- 
gruddery,  in  the  Play,  who,  if  bothered  with  statistics,  by  his  friend 
Bull,  would  have  been  apt  to  say,  "To  the  divil  I  pitch  you  and  your 
statistics,  Mr.  BuUT'    If  you  had  the  statistical  report  of  the  weather 
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at  sunrise,  for  the  last  six  thousand  years,  it  could  not  tell  you  whether 
to-morrow  morning  will  be  clear  or  cloudy. 

Let  a  man,  therefore,  make  himself  so  thoroughly  learned  in  Medi- 
cine that  he  can  detect  the  lesion  of  structure  or  function  wherever  it 
may  hide,  and  then  he  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  action  required  in  the 
case :  not  because  twenty  other  cases  were,  but  because  this  case  is. 

Ignorance  of  the  People. — But  I  stated  that  one  great  cause  of  un- 
success  lies  in  the  absence  of  information  among  the  population 
generally.  This  absence  of  information  is  the  fruitful  source  of 
Homoeopathy,  Hydropathy,  Thompsonianism,  Panaceaism,  and  all  the 
Catholicons,  Infallible  worm-destroying  lozenges.  Balms  of  Gilead, 
and  that  shocking  absurdity — the  Vegetable  pill,  which,  like  a  sort 
of  epidemic  diarrhoea,  has  tormented  the  intestinal  canal  of  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  far-seeing  compatriots,  until  the  Ame- 
rican population  have  become  hardened  in  purgations,  so  that  if 
Horace  were  here,  he  would  not  think  the  dura  messorum  ilia  the 
toughest  things  in  creation.  It  seems  to  me  there  must  ever  be  found 
in  human  societies,  a  certain  percentage  of  foolish  people,  who  are 
born  to  be  under  the  influence,  of  quackery,  or  charlatanism  of  some 
sort  You  must  then  expect,  as  long  as  you  live,  to  suffer  ft-om  the 
annoyance  arising  out  of  that  class ;  and  you  need  not  expect  to  sub- 
vert or  eradicate  it  when  a  new  quackery  breaks  forth  liice  Homoeo- 
pathy or  Anesthesia.  You  ought  not  to  be  alarmed  about  it,  nor 
suppose  that  Physic  is  going  to  the  dogs  because  of  the  hosts  of  the 
Quackdom.  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory, 
July  1,  1789,  says  of  the  madness  of  the  French  Eevolution:  "We 
have  horse  room  and  cart  room  for  being  as  mad  as  we  please. 
Loutherbourg,  the  painter,  is  turned  an  inspired  physician,  and  has 
three  thousand  patients;  his  sovereign  panacea  is  barley-water.  I 
believe  it  as  efficacious  as  mesmerism.  Baron  Swedenborg's  disciples 
multiply  also;  I  am  glad  of  it.  The  more  religion  and  the  more  follies, 
the  better;  they  inveigle  proselytes  from  one  another." 

Do  you  suppose,  my  dear  young  gentleman,  that  if  the  community 
at  large  should  be  as  well  acquainted  with  physiology  and  therapeutics 
as  you  and  I,  the  Ledger  and  the  Gazette  would  occupy  nearly  one-half 
of  their  columns  with  those  horrid  descriptions  and  unblushing  con- 
fessions of  piles  and  itch,  and  other  dreadful  disorders,  which  the  suf- 
ferers from  them  love  to  parade  for  the  public  gratification  and  edifi- 
cation, under  their  own  signs  manual  in  the  newspapers  I 

You,  who  know  the  sceleton  humanum,  and  the  attitude  of  the  uterus 
within  the  pelvis,  do  you  think  that  Mrs.  a.  to  x.  should,  out  of  a  mis- 
sionary zeal,  suflFer  her  name  to  appear  as  one  of  the  wonder- worked 
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cares  of  a  shameless  procidentia,  by  what  is,  at  our  daily  breakfast- 
table,  brought  up  in  the  morning  paper,  to  stare  the  ladies  out  of 
countenance,  under  the  modest  title  of  a  utero-abdominal  supporter. 
Who  wants  to  know,  or  who  ought  to  know  that  the  ladies  have  abdo- 
mens and  wombs  but  us  doctors  7  When  I  was  young,  a  woman  had 
no  legs  even,  but  only  feet,  and  possibly  ankles;  now,  forsooth,  they 
have  t/tero-abdominal  supporters,  not  in  fact  only,  but  in  the  very 
newspapers.  They  are,  surely,  not  fit  subjects  for  newspaper  adver- 
tisements, nor  would  they  be  advertised  but  out  of  our  own  stupidity 
or  remissness. 

I  say,  confidently,  out  of  our  remissness,  and  here  are  my  reasons 
for  saying  so. 

Candor  and  Sincerily  of  the  Physician.—'We  live  in  a  land  and  an 
age  of  common  schools  and  common  sense.  This  is  a  country  of 
general  knowledge  among  the  population,  and  it  is  impossible  that 
any  system  of  science  or  art  can  stand  in  this  country,  flooded  as  it 
is  with  intellectual  light,  if  sustained  by  any  but  real  claims  to  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  public.  We  doctors  claim  this  confi- 
dence and  respect;  and  we  deserve  it,  doubtless;  but  we  claim  it 
imperiously  and  as  a  vested  right,  a  right  descended  to  us  by  inheri- 
tance, from  our  atx>s  et  proavos,  the  founders  of  our  order.  But  we 
ought  to  remember  that  our  privileges,  those  we  received  in  a  commis- 
sion proceeding  from  the  Legislature,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
Commonwealth,  are  not  of  the  nature  of  the  privilegium  clericale,  as 
the  lawyers  term  it.  There  are  too  many  persons  in  this  country  that 
can  read  and  write,  to  allow  us  to  claim  a  clergyable  exemption  from 
the  general  practice  here  of  explaining  one's  self.  What  is  the  right, 
therefore,  by  which  we  assume,  in  the  present  day,  to  clothe  all  our 
proceedings  in  mystery,  and  to  expect  our  patients  to  \nee\  down 
while  we  (not  confess  them,  but)  out  them  with  bistouries  and  knives, 
or  put  arsenic  and  prussic  acid  down  their  gullets?  They  will  not 
submit  to  our  clerical  manners ;  and  they  say,  that  if  we  will  persist 
to  hide  our  art  under  an  impenetrable  veil  of  mystery  and  jargon, 
they  must  remain  incapable  of  discriminating  betwixt  the  true  phy- 
sician and  the  quacksalver,  since  both  agree  upon  one  course,  that  of 
demanding  an  implicit  faith  and  obedience  without  recourse  to  reason- 
ing. When  Meg  Merrilies  ofiered  her  Devil's  broth  to  honest  Dominie 
Sampson,  and  he  feared  to  take  the  dose,  what  said  the  witch  to  him? 
She  said  what  we  doctors  say  to  the  sick  lady  or  gentleman,  *^Gape, 
sinner,  and  swallow!"  Is  not  this  representation  a  fair  one?  Even 
your  early  and  noviciate  experience  must,  we  think,  have  furnished 
yoQ  the  materials  forjudging  whether  I  speak  truly  or  not. 
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I  say,  then,  it  is  oar  stupidity  and  oar  remissness  that  work  evil  to 
the  people,  redounding  to  our  own  hurt  also;  for  there  is  no  person, 
endowed  with  a  good  share  of  common  sense,  to  whom  we  could  not 
address,  through  that  common  sense,  a  reasonable  and  plain  statement 
of  the  facts  of  his  case,  the  probabilities  as  to  its  course,  duration,  and 
end ;  with  an  enumeration  of  the  safest,  most  convenient,  and  certain 
processes  for  its  cure.  Imagine  such  a  person,  well-informed,  and  you 
have  the  idea  of  a  patient  the  most  docile,  the  most  exact  in  therapeu- 
tic and  hygienic  obedience;  the  most  confiding  in  your  skill,  and  the 
most  grateful  for  your  intervention  in  his  behalf.  Would  that  all 
our  brethren  in  this  land  might  adopt  views  like  these.  With  their 
united  force  of  intellect,  character,  beneficence,  and  social  station,  it 
would  be  but  a  short  time  ere  the  diminished  head  of  charlatanism, 
under  whatever  disguise,  would  be  found  only  to  lift  itself  up  among 
the  most  ignorant  and  abject  portions  of  the  population,  instead  of 
riding,  as  it  does  to-day,  with  chariots  and  with  horsemen,  a  shame 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  a  perpetual  eye-sore  to  the  lover  of 
truth  and  contemner  of  every  species  of  imposture.  Let  us  explain 
ourselves  then  to  the  people,  whose  cry  is,  what  do  you  mean  ?  what 
do  you  mean? 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  impertinent  in  me  to  say  that  I  have 
enjoyed  a  large  share  of  professional  business  for  many  years  past,  and 
that,  in  the  main,  I  have  had  reason  to  suppose  I  received  very  un- 
bounded confidence,  and  a  general  obedience  to  my  medical  directions, 
firom  those  persons  and  families  who  called  me.  This  good  fortune  I 
have  long  attributed,  in  a  considerable  measure,  to  the  entire  frank- 
ness of  my  explanations  as  to  any  diagnostic,  prognostic,  therapeutic, 
and  hygienic  views  in  my  cases ;  as  well  as  the  pathology  of  them.  I 
should  have  been  a  less  fortunate  physician  if  I  had  made  more  of  a 
mystery  of  my  rhubarb  and  magnesia;  my  senna  and  my  salts;  my 
antimonial  wine,  and  my  lancet. 

Some  of  the  brethren,  chiefly  I  presume  those  who  have  not  very 
clear  and  concise  views  of  their  own  on  medical  topics,  are  bitterly 
opposed  to  all  such  explanation,  on  the  ground  that  the  principles  of 
our  science  are  far  too  recondite  for  the  vulgar,  who  are  not  able  to 
appreciate  either  them  or  the  facts  on  which  they  rest.  What  a  set 
of  snobsl  I  have  occasionally  met  with  difficulties  in  consultations 
firom  the  opposition  of  brethren  to  my  desire  to  let  the  patient  fully 
into  my  opinions.  If  a  man  really  have  any  opinions,  that  are  honest 
and  clear,  and  well  founded,  do  you  know  why  he  should  conceal 
them?  I  profess  to  believe  that  where  a  physician  forms  perfectly 
transparent  views  of  his  cases,  there  is  no  need  for  the  powdered  wig 
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and  the  gold-headed  cane,  the  mysterious  nod,  and  all  the  apparatus 
of  deception  that  we  might  look  for  rather  in  old  Felix  Plater,  or 
Horace  Augenius,  than  in  a  modern  physician,  who  is,  or  rather  who 
ought  to  be,  a  modem  gentleman  and  man  of  honor;  and  as  such, 
above  all  false  pretences — open,  candid,  and  manly. 

Now  I  sincerely  think  that  where  you  may  hereafter  desire  to  effect 
a  cure,  yet  meet  with  obstruction  through  the  timidity,  the  doubts,  or 
apprehensions  of  the  patient,  you  will  only  have  to  speak  common 
sense,  and  to  take  out  your  pencil,  and  on  a  sheet  of  paper  make  a 
few  well-sketched  diagrams  of  parts,  organs,  and  relations  of  parts 
and  organs,  in  order  to  bring  the  recusant  back  to  a  truer  and  firmer 
faith  than  before,  by  convincing  his  judgment,  and  winning  his  incli- 
nation. Yea,  verily,  you  shall  sustain  the  fainting  hope  and  the  dying 
faith  of  the  sick  girl,  for  days  and  for  weeks,  and  through  months  of 
pain,  if  you  speak  the  truth,  and  explain  the  truth;  if  you  show  the 
hope,  and  have  the  hope ;  if  you  claim  the  power,  and  really  possess 
it,  to  conduct  them  right  well. 

But  if  you  have  not  the  confidence  of  your  patients,  it  is  because  you 
either  do  not  merit  it  by  your  science,  your  skill,  and  your  temper ; 
or  because,  possessing  all  these,  you  are  destitute  of,  what  I  beg  you 
to  excuse  me  for  calling  in  a  grave  book  by  a  slight  term,  gumption. 
Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  young  gentlemen,  there  are  plenty  of  people, 
"plenty  as  blackberries,"  who  seem  very  learned  and  very  shining 
except  when  you  come  to  a  rub  with  them,  but  who  lose  all  their 
shining  qualities  because  they  have  not  and  cannot  take  a  real  polish. 
They  are  covered  only  by  a  varnish  of  manners. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Clarke,  of  London,  from  whose  lectures  that 
capital  little  midwifery  book,  called  the  London  Practice  of  Midmifery, 
was  pirated,  says,  somewhere  in  its  pages,  that  one  Doctor,  by  his  good 
sense,  shall  retain  the  entire  confidence  of  the  woman  in  labor  through 
the  most  painful  protracted ness  of  labor,  while  another  would  lose  her 
confidence,  in  a  very  short  time  of  hope  deferred ;  and  that,  not  because 
he  hath  not  ability  as  a  prescriber  equal  to  the  other,  but  from  some 
fault  of  manner,  expression,  or  conversation. 

If  you  would  be  learned  men,  it  is  well;  but  it  is  better  to  be  wise 
men.  A  man  may  be  wise  without  being  learned;  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  be  learned  and  yet  to  be  a  perfect  ass  in  all  that  relates 
to  what  I  might  term  administration,  or  action.  Let  your  light,  there- 
fore, shine  among  men :  set  it  on  a  hill,  and  do  not  conceal  it  under  a 
bushel  of  gawkeyness,  or  some  stupid  conceit  of  your  personal  dig- 
nity ;  or,  what  is  still  more  asinine,  the  dignity  of  your  calling.    Dig- 
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nity  is  you,  not  physic,  nor  the  practice  thereof.    Did  you  never  hear 
that 

"  Wwth  makes  the  man,  the  want  of  it  the  fellow, 
And  &U  the  rest  is  leather  and  prunella  V* 

I  have  seen  dignified  shoemakers,  carters,  butchers,  and  even  a  very 
dignified  tailor,  and  I  have  known  philosophers  and  very  learned  men 
without  the  least  dignity.  Believe  me,  there  is  true  dignity  in  great 
virtue,  great  information,  and  great  power  to  diffuse,  apply,  and  make 
that  information  useful  to  your  fellow-men.  Such  is  the  dignity  you 
should  strive  to  attain.  Such  is  the  dignity  of  the  scholar.  He  is  not 
the  scholar  who  knows  most,  but  rather  he  in  whom  scholarship  begets 
the  fruits  of  wisdom  both  as  to  conversation  and  conduct. 

That  wonderftil  old  man,  Virey,  says :  "  La  presence,  I'attouchement 
ou  les  paroUes  d'un  homme  tr^s-eminent  par  son  caract^re  moral,  ou 
par  la  sublimit^  de  son  esprit  ou  par  Topinion  de  sa  dignity,  influent 
singuli^rement  sur  les  ames  inferieures  et  sont  capables  de  guerir  les 
corps."  {Vart  de  Perfect.  T Homme,  ii.  22.) 

If  I  could  give  you  the  best  piece  of  advice  in  my  power,  I  think 
I  should  give  you  this  advice ;  namely,  in  all  your  dealings  hereafter 
as  physicians,  and  in  all  your  life-doings,  strive,  first,  to  increase  the 
boundaries  of  your  knowledge;  and,  second,  to  make  that  knowledge 
as  vulgar,  as  popular  as  possible.  Be  a  reformer  in  this  particular, 
and  you  will,  should  you  succeed,  become  the  real  founder  of  a  Sect 
in  Medicine,  and  that  sect  you  may  baptize  as  the  Young  Physic  that 
Dr.  Forbes  advocates.  That  will  be  the  true  young  physic,  which 
succeeds  in  bringing  down  Old  Physic  to  the  level  of  this  common 
sense  age. 

I  say  again,  therefore,  wherever  you  place  yourself,  be  sure  to  have 
no  concealment,  no  mystery,  no  pretence;  but  endeavor,  in  the  clearest 
manner,  not  pragmatically  to  assert,  but  openly  to  show  your  claims 
to  superior  power  in  that  great  utilitarian  avocation  of  curing  the  sick 
and  the  wounded;  an  avocation  which  is  almost,  I  say  it  with  reverence, 
next  in  goodness  to  the  mission  of  Christ,  who  went  about  clothed  with 
power  and  authority — (fyitpnV  *©w$  Mxpov^  xot  Ci^^oMtv.) 

In  order  fully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  great  mission,  is  it 
not  indispensable  that  you  should  prepare  yourselves  for  its  offices  by 
suitable  preparation  of  the  mind  and  person  ?  Of  the  mind,  by  arm- 
ing it  with  knowledge  and  wisdom ;  with  prudence  and  patience ;  with 
firmness  to  encounter  all  vexation  and  responsibility;  with  charity 
and  liberality,  and  with  all  that  armature  of  the  soul  that  alone  can 
render  men  worthy  to  be  called  fXiv^tpo*,  or  freemen,  for  none  are  so 
but  those  whose  condition  has  raised  them  above  the  grossness  and 
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sensuality  of  the  corporeal  nature,  rendering  the  body  the  servant 
and  the  minister,  not  the  tyrant  of  the  soul  and  the  heart ;  not  as 
humbling  the  intellect,  but  adorning  it  with  noble  sentiments. 

I/anners  of  the  Physician. — It  is  difficult  to  say  how  a  man,  in  form- 
ing his  manners,  should  proceed.  Manners,  though  like  poetry,  they 
come  by  nature,  are  yet  fit  subjects  of  culture.  Indeed,  there  is,  pro- 
bably, no  art  so  great  to  form  the  manners  as  that  which  teaches 
us  to  keep  the  temper  and  the  desires  of  the  soul  within  the  just 
bounds  by  which  they  are  restrained  among  all  true  followers  of  the 
Christ.  To  be  a  true  and  accomplished  gentleman,  one  should  "  do 
justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  before  God."  Any  person, 
under  such  guidance,  cannot  fail  to  have  manners  acceptable  in  all 
forms  and  ranks  of  society,  wherever  business  may  lead  him.  Such 
a  person  will  have  his  own  manners,  and  not  be  a  servile  imitator  of 
other  men's  style — and  this  is  far  better;  for  where  a  man  is  seen  to 
represent  himself,  and  not  some  other  person,  he  will  surely  be  trusted 
and  respected  because  he  preserves  his  own  identity,  and  so  is  never 
to  be  likened  to  a  two-faced  Janus. 

A  special  regard  to  one's  personal  appearance  is  also  a  very  indis- 
pensable means  of  success,  not  in  making  money,  but  in  curing  the 
sick.  The  sick  are  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  physician.  A  man 
well  dressed,  of  good  manners,  of  agreeable  conversation,  neither  too 
grave  nor  too  gay,  would,  cceteris  paribus^  inspire  more  confidence, 
infuse  larger  courage,  longer  patience,  and  greater  hope,  and  therein 
succeed  more  surely  in  curing  his  patient,  than  another  of  equal  infor- 
mation on  medical  science,  but  careless  and  negligent  of  his  behavior 
and  appearance,  vulgar  and  rude  in  his  conversation  and  manners. 
Sick  people  think'  that  the  physician  should  be  a  wise  and  a  learned 
person,  or  a  scholar.  They  know  that  Medicine  is  Scholarship,  and 
a  brute  never  can  be  really  a  scholar,  who,  as  I  said,  already,  is  a  gen- 
tleman. Let  every  scholar,  therefore,  become  really  a  freeman  of  the 
republic  of  letters,  not  a  servant  or  slave.  Let  him  be  assured  that 
St.  Augustin  spoke  the  truth  in  saying  quod  scimus  debemus  rationi, 
quod  credimus  auctoritati.  Be  ye  therefore  men  that  know,  and  not 
merely  people  that  believe  of  a  doctrine  whether  it  be  good  or  bad, 
true  or  false. 

I  cannot  advise  that  you  always  should  carry  about  with  you  an  air, 
and,  indeed,  a  habit  of  boasting,  and  an  appearance  of  self-sufficiency, 
which,  wherever  they  are  observed,  generally  are  taken  to  be  signs  of 
weakness.  But  that  which  you  do  know,  I  would  have  you  conscious 
of  knowing,  so  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  speak  with  due  boldness 
and  decision  on  all  proper  occasions.    What  you  do  know  you  ought 
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to  know  well;  but  joa  should  not  forget  that  your  training  and  educa- 
tion, that  have  made  you  familiar  with  many  deep  things  in  science, 
cannot  prevent  you  from  being  troubled  with  professional  opinions  by 
non-professional  people:  despise  them  not;  remembering  that  one 
man  cannot  know  all  things  even  in  his  own  art — and  that  even  if  he 
could,  the  remark  of  Mirabeau  is  a  good  one,  that  *'  To  succeed  in  the 
world,  it  is  necessary  to  submit  to  be  taught  many  things  which  you 
understand,  by  persons  who  know  nothing  about  them." 

But  I  fear  I  am  uselessly  consuming  your  time  and  exhausting  your 
patience.  I  shall  close  this  letter,  therefore,  by  recommending  you  to 
observe  the  rules  of  conduct  laid  down  by  your  professor  of  the  Insti- 
tutes on  Commencement  day.  Should  you  remember  and  follow  out 
the  plan  he  then  pointed  out,  you  will  become  what  I  desire  ardently 
that  you  should  become,  useful  and  successful  in  your  calling,  which 
will  redound  not  only  to  your  own  honor  and  profit,  but  to  the  credit 
of  your  Alma  Mater. 

Before  I  close  this  letter,  pray  allow  me  to  cite  for  your  perusal  a 
passage  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Religio  Medtcij  p.  189,  who,  if 
you  imitate  him  in  the  sentiments  and  conduct  here  pointed  out,  will 
be  your  sufficient  model. 

Sir  Thomas  Brotvne's  Opinton. — "  I  feel  not  in  me,"  says  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  "  those  sordid  and  unchristian  desires  of  my  profession ;  I 
do  not  secretly  implore  and  wish  for  plagues,  rejoice  at  famines, 
revolve  ephemerides  and  almanacks,  in  expectation  of  malignant 
aspects,  fatal  conjunctions  and  eclipses:  I  rejoice  not  at  unwhole- 
some springs,  or  unseasonable  winters;  my  prayer  goes  with  the 
husbandman's ;  I  desire  everything  in  its  proper  season,  that  neither 
men  nor  the  times  be  put  out  of  temper.  Let  me  be  sick  myself,  if 
sometimes  the  malady  of  my  patient  be  not  a  disease  unto  me.  I 
desire  rather  to  cure  his  infirmities  than  my  own  necessities:  where 
I  do  him  no  good,  methinks  it  is  scarce  honest  gain ;  though  I  confess 
it  is  but  the  worthy  salary  of  our  well-intended  endeavors.  I  am 
not  only  ashamed,  but  heartily  sorry,  that  besides  death  there  are  dis- 
eases incurable ;  yet  not  for  my  own  sake,  or  that  they  be  beyond  my 
art,  but  for  the  general  cause  and  sake  of  humanity,  whose  common 
cause  I  apprehend  as  mine  own."    Farewell.  0.  D.  M. 
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LETTER    III. 

SEX. 

Gentlsmbn  :  You  may  remember  that  in  lectures  at  the  college,  I 
frequently  repeated  that  the  ovary  of  the  female  gives  to  her  the 
sexual  character,  and  that  as  the  interior  and  active  tissue  of  the 
ovary,  is  the  part  which  Ch.  Ernest  von  Baer  calls  the  lager  or 
stroma,  so  that  very  stroma  itself  is  Sex. 

You  might,  perhaps,  at  first  hearing  this  dogma,  feel  disposed  to 
reject  it  as  too  concise  an  expression  of  the  multitudinous  and  diver- 
sified characteristics  of  the  sexual  nature — but  I  hope  a  careful 
examination  of  the  matter  may  induce  you  to  coincide  with  me  in 
opinion. 

The  sexual  office  is  designed  to  reproduce  the  material  forms  and 
faculties  of  a  genus  or  species ;  and  this  is  not  done  save  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  germ,  which  at  least  in  all  the  Zoological  series,  is  found 
within  an  ovum,  which,  in  plain  English,  is  an  egg.  Omne  vivum  ex 
ovo  IS  a  true  saying. 

The  Ovum. — An  ovum  then  is  an  egg — which  is  not  a  germ,  but 
is  a  thing  containing  a  germ,  and  besides  that  the  material  or  pabu- 
lum for  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  that  germ. 

An  egg  is  a  yelk-ball — which  in  some  instances  is  invested  with  a 
quantity  of  albumen  or  white,  and  in  some  cases  is  not  accompanied 
with  any  material  of  that  sort. 

A  yelk-ball  is  a  vUellus — which  consists  of  a  multitude  of  corpuscles 
and  granules  and  punctiform  bodies  with  small  globules  of  oil  swim- 
ming in  a  clear  colorless  fluid,  all  inclosed  by  a  delicate  anhistous 
membrane,  called  the  vitellary  membrane.  In  most  cases,  yelk 
matter  is  of  a  yellow  hue ;  in  some  it  is  red  or  greenish,  &c. 

If  you  break  open  a  yelk,  whether  of  the  humming-bird  or  the 
ostrich,  of  the  elephant  or  the  mouse,  the  shad,  the  minnow,  or  the 
whale,  you  will  find  it  to  consist  of  corpuscles,  granules,  and  puncta, 
with  oil  globules  and  a  clear  fluid. 

If  the  egg  has  not  been  previously  subjected  to  fecundation,  as  it 
could  not  be  while  remaining  in  the  ovary,  there  will  be  found  within 
it  at  the  centre  of  the  ball,  or  near  the  inner  surface  of  the  vitellary 
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membrane,  a  smaller  spherule  of  a  beautiful  transparency,  and  which 
is  denominated  the  germinal  vesicle — within  which,  and  adhering  to 
the  wall  of  the  vesicle,  are  a  number  of  very  minute  microscopic 
granules,  which  by  Budolph  Wagner,  of  Berlin,  by  whom  they  were 
discovered,  are  called  the  maculas  germinativss  or  germinal  spot — so 
that  an  egg  is,  1,  a  vitellus ;  2,  a  germinal  vesicle  contained  within  a 
vitellus;  3,  a  germinal  spot  lodged  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the 
germinal  vesicle. 

It  is  to  be  believed  that  the  germinal  spot  is  the  true  germ-point, 
or  germ  itself,  and  that  all  the  other  constituents  of  the  ovum  are 
placed  round  about  it,  in  order  that  by  its  changing  and  formative 
power,  its  metabolic  and  plastic  force,  it  may  convert  their  elements 
into  its  own  corporeal  elements,  evolving  out  of  them  the  rudiments 
of  its  own  organs,  the  brain,  veins,  heart,  blood,  &c.  &c.  Snch  an 
ovum,  after  having  acquired  organic  form  and  force,  sufficient  to 
make  its  mesenteric  attachment  to  the  living  parts  of  the  womb,  is 
ready  to  be  conceived.  Conception  is  the  formation  of  that  mesen- 
teric attachment,  and  nothing  more  nor  nothing  less ;  for  conception 
is  the  affixation  of  the  fecundated  germ. 

Nature,  all  whose  operations  are  preordained,  as  being  guided  and 
limited  by  the  law  of  God,  has  provided  fully  and  most  liberally  for 
the  production  of  germs,  and  thereby  secured  the  perpetuity  of  her 
kinds.  She  has,  in  order  for  this  germ  production,  adopted  various 
methods  of  arrangement.  In  certain  animals  she  has  devolved  the 
germ-producing  and  the  fecundating  powers  upon  the  same  creature ; 
in  others,  she  has  provided  two  independent  forms  of  being  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  office. 

In  the  lower  orders  of  beings,  as  the  earthworm,  for  example,  both 
the  germiferous  and  the  fecundative  attributes  are  comprised  within 
the  same  individual  body.  So  that  the  creature  can  fecundate  its 
own  female  constitution  by  the  act  of  its  own  male  constitution ;  and 
this  simple  but  effectual  mode  of  keeping  up  the  genus  or  species  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  inactive  and  aperceptive  nature  of  the  being 
itself. 

In  higher  forms,  two  separate  individuals  are  provided,  one  en- 
dowed with  the  male,  or  fecundating  nature,  and  the  other  with  the 
female,  or  germinating  nature.  "  Male  and  female  created  he  them," 
unto  the  end  that  they  might  increase  and  multiply,  and  fill  the 
earth  with  sentient  beings,  wonderfully  endowed  with  life-faculties, 
and  therefore  with  the  means  of  ei^oyment,  in  other  words,  of  happi- 
ness. To  procure  happiness  and  establish  it^  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  Divine  power  and  beneficence. 
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Graafian  Vesicle. — The  important,  the  indispensable  ovum,  could 
not  be  left  without  protection — nor  could  it  be  developed  without  a 
machinery.  The  ovum  is,  therefore,  protected  within  an  ovisac  or 
capsule,  which  ia  what  is  called  a  Graafian  vesicle,  or  Graafian  follicle, 
or  Graafian  cell,  from  Regner  de  Graaf,  a  Dutch  physician,  who,  in 
his  Treatise  de  Mulierum  Organia  Oenerationi  Inservietitibus^  published 
in  1672,  gave  the  first  clear  account  of  those  small  pellucid  vesicles 
that  you  have  so  often  seen  in  the  ovaries  I  exhibited  to  you. 

A  Graafian  vesicle  consists  of  a  double-coated  capsule,  of  which  the 
outer  coat  lies  in  contact  with  the  stroma,  and  contains  the  inner  one 
within  its  own  sphere ;  not  loose  and  unattached,  but  connected  to  it 
by  means  probably  of  a  very  delicate  laminated  cellular  tela. 

This  interposed  and  connecting  cellular  tela  may  become  filled 
with  secretions ;  and  as  the  outer  one  is,  like  a  mineral  in  its  gangue, 
pressed  against  the  stroma,  it  is  clear  that  any  interstitial  deposit 
must  have  two  contrary  results,  one  to  enlarge  the  outer  concentric 
and  throw  it  further  back  against  the  stroma,  displacing  and  dis- 
tending it;  the  other  to  press  the  ovisac  inwards  towards  its  contents 
to  compress  them,  and  so  render  the  inner  aspect  of  the  ovisac  uneven, 
wrinkled,  or  convoluted ;  and,  in  fact,  I  have  shown  you  on  several 
occasions  both  these  difierent  results. 

Corpus  Iiuteiixn. — I  pray  you  call  to  mind,  not  only  the  human 
ovaries  in  which  I  showed  you  the  convoluted  or  wrinkled  appear* 
ance  of  the  inner  aspect  of  the  ovisac,  but  the  more  striking  samples 
of  the  same  effect  in  the  ovary  of  the  sheep  and  the  cow.  In  this 
latter  case,  the  interstitial  deposit  was  so  enormous  that  the  outer  coat 
of  the  ovisac  had  grown  to  a  size  nearly  equal  to  half  the  mass  of  the 
whole  ovary,  and  was  of  an  orange  hue,  derived  from  the  deposit  of  a 
great  quantity  of  vitellary  matter  betwixt  the  two  laminae ;  the  outer 
one  being  greatly  expanded  or  extended,  and  the  inner  one  being 
crimped,  convoluted,  or  wrinkled.  This  great  orange-colored  mass 
was  thecorpus  luteum. 

Before  the  corpus  luteum  had  ever  begun  to  be  formed,  the  ovary 
bad  been  occupied  in  furnishing  vitellary  matter  for  the  construction 
of  the  yelk-ball;  but  that  ball,  having  become  complete  in  all  its 
parts,  and  incapable  of  any  further  accretion,  as  contrary  to  its  generic 
law,  the  ovarian  stroma,  whose  office  it  is  to  produce  germs  and  vitellus, 
could  not  at  once  withhold  its  vitelliferous  power,  and  so  the  deposit 
went  on  upon  the  outside  of  the  true  ovisac  after.(he  perfect  comple- 
tion of  the  vitellary  bfjl.;.  .  ;.., .      ...  ;  .:^  ', 

Hence,  you  peroeiy^U^iat  within  a  mature  Graafian  follicle  there 
is  a  yelk-ball,  with  its  germinal  vesicle  and  its  germinal  spot 
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inside  of  it,  and  some  fluid  of  the  ovisac  filled  with  granules ;  but, 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  ovisac,  between  it  and  the  external  capsule 
or  coat,  a  yellow  deposit  exists,  which  begins  to  appear  there  about 
the  time  when  the  yelk  is  quite  ripe,  and  continues  to  augment  in 
quantity  for  some  time  after  the  yelk  has  been  discharged.  Let  me 
repeat,  that  this  yellow  body  is  the  famous  corpus  luteum,  and  that 
such  a  yellow  mass  is  deposited  coincidently  with  the  maturation  and 
discharge  of  every  yelk.  Sometimes,  perhaps  in  pregnancy,  the  cor- 
pus luteum  is  larger  than  at  other  times,  but  whether  large  or  small, 
it  is  a  real  corpus  luteum,  for  there  are  not,  as  some  writers  allege, 
true  and  false,  but  only  true  corpora  lutea.  Some  people  conceive 
that  the  corpus  luteum  of  the  pregnant  woman  is  quite  a  difierent 
thing  from  the  substance  left  after  a  usual  menstruation;  but  I 
refer  this  point  to  your  own  judgment,  believing  that  you  are  as 
well  able  as  I,  or  any  other  man,  to  say  whether  there  is  or  can  be 
any  other  apparatus  than  such  as  I  have  now  pointed  out,  for  the 
evolution  of  corpora  lutea;  and,  if  you  agree  with  me  that  there  is 
none,  then  we  will  have  our  own  opinion,  and  willingly  allow  the 
opposite  party  to  have  theirs,  however  queer  it  may  seem  to  us.  But 
this  gradual  evolution  of  the  luteal  deposit  has  the  efiect  of  lifting  the 
germ,  with  its  vesicle  and  its  yelk-ball,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  super- 
ficies of  the  stroma:  to  press  outwards  the  tunica  albuginea;  and, 
finally,  to  press  it  so  forcibly  that  absorption  commences  at  the  weakest 
and  most  distended  point  of  its  surface,  until,  a  pore  being  formed,  the 
yelk  and  the  fiuid  about  it  escape  from  their  imprisonment  in  the 
ovisac,  and  either  fall  into  the  belly  or  are  received  within  the  infun- 
dibular orifice  of  the  oviduct,  which  you  call  Fallopian  tube,  which  con- 
veys the  egg  to  the  womb.  Its  mesenteric  attachment  to  the  womb, 
as  I  before  said,  constitutes  a  conception,  which  pregnancy  follows. 

I  have  made  the  foregoing  observations  in  order  to  fortify  my  asser- 
tion, that  for  the  female,  stroma  is  sex.  But  you  will  find,  if  you  will 
read  the  good  authors,  that  this  is  not  my  doctrine.  It  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  highest  authorities. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chiturgical  Review  for  Jan.  1849, 
ridicules  me  for  saying  that  stroma  is  sex.  I  have  not  that  vainglori- 
ous pride  that  can  lead  me  to  suppose  that  truth  is  mine.  Truth  is 
God-s,  and  his  alone.  Truth  belongs  to  no  mortal :  he  may  only  see 
it  and  be  conscious  of  it.  I  am  conscious  that  I  speak  the  truth  when 
I  say  that  strojjna  is  the  sexual  concrete,  and  that  it  alone  is  so,  as 
alone  being  a  vij!elUfej^s:p^^;  f)ifiere{ice  of  sez^  then,  depends  not 
upon  a  complete  poTanz&Cidn;tf  TOis^oaiitbt^Vfaclbrs,  each  excluding 
the  other;  the  ovary,  to  a  certain  extent  remains  the  thing  primordial 
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— indifierent,  procreative  by  its  own  proper  force,  and  tbere  is  no 
antagonism  of  polarity  betwixt  it  and  the  testicle  except  in  regard  to 
the  ultimate  completion  of  its  products,  consequently,  the  intensity  of 
its  forces.    (BurdacK,  Phy^  i.  360.) 

Do  you  think  that  if  a  creature  should  be  born  with  the  external 
genitalia  perfectly  well  formed,  with  a  perfect  uterus,  and  vagina,  and 
tubes,  but  without  any  trace  of  ovarium,  such  a  creature  could  be  a 
female  ?  Or,  if  she  should  have  two  perfect  ovaria,  and  be  born  with- 
out womb,  or  vagina,  or  external  organs,  would  she  be  anything  else 
than  female  ?  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  she  would  not, 
in  the  former  case,  be  female,  and  that  in  the  latter,  she  would  be 
truly  female — because,  though  deprived  of  any  gestative  organ,  or 
organ  of  copulation,  she  is  endowed  with  the  germiferous  through  her 
vitelliferous  faculty,  which  resides  essentially  and  exclusively  in  the 
substance  called  stroma.  No  germ  could  she  evolve  in  the  spleen 
or  liver,  in  the  kidney  or  brain,  in  the  heart  or  lungs,  nor,  indeed, 
anywhere  save  in  the  stroma,  which  is  the  true  sexual  concrete,  and 
is,  therefore,  itself  sex.  Liver,  heart,  brain,  lung,  nor  digestive  canal, 
is  not  sex,  but  stroma  is  sex  for  the  female — nothing  else  is  sex. 

If  you  will  carefully  read  Prof.  Burdach's  disquisitions  on  the 
essence  of  sexuality  in  his  Physiology,  vol.  i.  I  doubt  not  your 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  all  his  ingenuity  in  argumentation  has 
not  enabled  him  to  go  one  step  beyond  the  logical  conclusion  that 
the  sexuality  of  the  woman,  does  in  its  essence  consist  in  the  posses- 
sion of  that  peculiar  structure  called  ovarian  stroma — her  heart,  brain, 
lungs,  all  her  viscera,  all  indeed  that  she  is,  would  not  make  her  a 
female  without  this  primordial  central  essence — stroma. 

But,  after  all,  what  is  sex  ?  Methinks  you  ask  the  question,  which 
is  a  very  difficult  one.  Perhaps  I  should  best  answer  it  in  a  few  words, 
by  saying  it  is  reproductive  power,  whether  male  power  or  female 
power.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  philologists  derive 
the  word  from  secus^  aliter^  otherwise,  after  another  manner;  or  from 
*a«ir«,  to  cut,  to  divide  one  from  another.  We  have,  in  physic,  less  to 
do  with  philology  than  with  facts. 

I  think  that  we  are  hitherto  unacquainted  with  any  facts  that  give 
convincing  proof  of  a  sexual  nature  in  the  germ.  There  is  an  em- 
bryonal stage  of  life  in  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  determine  the 
sex  of  the  embryo ;  and  it  is  not  known  whether  the  female  embryo 
proceeds  from  a  germ  originally  female,  or  whether  the  germ,  being 
in  its  inchoate  state,  neither  male  nor  female,  assumes  the  female  nature 
in  the  progress  of  its  evolution,  or  takes  on  the  nature  of  the  male  at 
some  certain  stage  and  under  some  law  as  yet  unknown  to  us. 
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It  is  very  certain,  however,  that  for  the  human  race,  the  proportion 
of  the  sexes,  as  to  their  number  on  the  globe,  is  maintained  from  age 
to  age.  The  law  that  ordains  this  equable  rate  of  production,  ope- 
rates so  as  to  bring  into  the  world  about  104  males  to  100  females ;  a 
proportion  which  keeps  the  sexes  nearly  equal  in  number;  it  being 
probable  that  the  temperament  and  exposure  of  the  male  render  him 
more  liable  to  premature  death  than  the  female,  on  which  account 
the  excess  of  male  production  is  ordained. 

If  we  refer  to  what  is  known  to  be  true  as  to  the  non-sexual  nature 
of  the  larva  of  the  bee,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  we  may  find  argu- 
ments for  the  opinion  that  the  germ,  originally,  is  non-sexual,  but 
becomes  male  or  female  under  some  unknown  law  of  development,  in 
its  earliest  embryonal  life. 

If  such  a  sentiment  may  be  rightfully  entertained,  you  will,  per- 
haps, agree  with  me  that  sex  is  something  superimposed  upon  the  mere 
living  nature  of  a  creature ;  and  you  will  more  readily  admit  of  it  if 
you  contemplate  two  children,  one  male  and  the  other  female,  of  the 
same  stature,  weight,  and  temperament,  born  at  the  same  hour,  and 
brought  up  at  the  same  breast.  You  cannot  report  to  the  mother  of 
what  sex  they  be,  without  referring  to  the  pelvic  extremity  of  the 
trunk.  They  are  pleased  with  the  same  rattle,  tickled  with  the  same 
straw.  They  play  at  the  same  toys,  and  are  alike  in  moral  and  phy- 
sical attributes,  until  the  sexual  endowment  comes  to  be  developed  in 
them.  Upon  that  instant  they  divaricate ;  their  whole  physical  and 
intellectual,  and  moral  forces  become  different,  and  they  pursue,  so 
to  speak,  a  separate  walk  of  life,  until  the  exhaustion  of  the  sexual 
attribute,  in  the  one  and  in  the  other,  causes  their  paths  to  converge 
again,  when  they  are  sleeping  "  thegither  at  the  fiC^  of  the  hill  of  life, 
over  which  they  had  toiled  in  distinct  tracks  from  the  puberic  until 
the  critical  age.  What  can  be  more  like  an  old  woman  than  an  old 
man?  or  what  can  be  more  like  a  girl  than  a  perfectly  ingenuous  boy? 
Where  is  the  likeness  between  men  and  women? 

Is  it  not  true,  then,  that  the  sexual  nature  is  something  superadded 
to  the  mere  living  or  corporeal  nature,  which,  on  being  taken  away, 
reduces  the  sexual  individuals  back  again  to  their  original  sameness 
of  life-nature?     Is  not  sexuality  a  complement? 

You  have  heard,  I  presume,  of  a  circumstance  that  may  tend  to 
illustrate  this  idea,  in  the  history  of  the  honey-bee.  The  community 
requires  a  queen — which  means  a  vitelliferous,  and  so  a  germiferous 
creature — and  it  also  requires  a  certain  number  of  drones — males,  or 
fecundating  members  of  the  society,  which  being  provided  for  the 
hive,  nothing  more  is  wanting  but  a  sufficient  number  of  mules,  work- 
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ing  bees,  or  creatares  capable  of  providing  for  the  conservation  of 
the  species  by  collecting  food — 1,  for  the  germiferous;  2,  for  the 
fecundating ;  and  S,  for  the  laboring  part  of  the  species.  Now  all 
these  males  and  mules  are  alike  while  in  the  ovular  state ;  but  if  the 
males  die,  by  some  epidemic,  a  battle  or  accident,  the  community 
know  how  to  convert  the  mule-larvae  into  males  by  administering  to 
them  certain  sorts  of  food,  or  else  leave  them  mere  worker-mules,  by 
withholding  that  kind  of  aliment.  So  that,  in  fact,  you  discover  here 
that  the  mere  corporeal  life  of  the  larva  possesses  no  sexual  nature, 
and  that  a  sexual  nature  may  be  superadded  by  a  certain  economy 
of  the  hive,  an  economy  that  can  cause  the  worm  so  to  develop 
itself  as  to  become  fitly  provided  with  the  fecundating  apparatus  and 
material,  or  to  become  drone  bee  or  queen  bee.  When  a  queen  dies 
afler  having  deposited  many  thousand  eggs  in  the  mule-bee  cells,  the 
alarm  and  confusion  in  the  hive  are  very  extraordinary;  but  it  sub- 
sides after  the  tumult  of  the  first  excitement,  and  the  mules  or  work- 
ers select  some  one  egg,  for  which  they  enlarge  the  cell  by  converting 
three  common  ones  into  a  single  royal  cell.  By  feeding  the  grub  with 
EQ  aliment  called  royal  jelly,  they  cause  it  to  pass  into  the  female 
state,  and  thus  the  lost  queen  is  succeeded  by  a  queen  produced  from 
the  egg  of  a  mule  or  worker-bee ;  an  egg  that  could  only  have  deve- 
loped a  non-sexual  creature  but  for  the  special  influences  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  from  a  state  of  necessity.  I  ask  you,  again,  if  this  be 
true,  whether  it  does  not  show  that  the  sexual  nature  is  not  an  original 
nature,  but  a  nature  superimposed  upon  a  mere  animal  or  living 
nature.  And,  if  true  of  the  bee,  does  not  that  truth,  established,  like- 
wise  establish  the  law  for  all  possible  animal  and  even  vegetable  ex- 
istences? M.  G.  Cuvier,  in  the  Bigne  Animal,  vol.  vi.  314,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  mulebee  is  but  an  undeveloped  female;  but  even 
this  view  confirms  the  one  I  have  taken  above,  for  what  is  an  unde- 
veloped female  ?    It  is  not  a  female. 

I  see  not  how  a  better  proof,  or  at  least  illustration,  could  be  given 
of  my  idea  that  the  sexual  nature  is  a  climax.  A  culminating  life-force 
evolves  it,  and  seats  it  in  the  ovarian  stroma. 

It  ought  not  to  excite  our  astonishment  that  the  female  sexual 
nature  should  give  to  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  attributes  a 
bias  different  from  that  of  the  male.  The  sexual  organs  in  woman 
are  difierent — they  are  subject  to  fluctuations  as  to  the  tide  of  life 
within  them  that  those  of  the  male  are  by  no  means  exposed  to. 
Women  are  always  about  to  menstruate,  or  menstruating,  or  ceasing 
to  menstruate ;  the  womb  is  gravid,  or  going  to  become  so,  or  it  is 
recovering  from  the  parturient  state :  these  organs  have  never  an  even 
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steady  tenor  of  life.  These  organs  require  a  different  and  more  com- 
plex system  of  innervations,  more  expensive  to  the  nerve-centres  than 
those  of  the  male;  more  delicate,  sensitive,  impressible  than  his. 
Here  are  circumstances,  then,  implying  a  dependency  and  physical 
weakness  as  compared  with  him ;  a  reliance  upon  and  a  trusting  to 
his  power :  and,  in  fact,  all  the  peculiarities  that  mark  her  as  a  crea- 
ture of  the  feminine  and  gentle  sex. 

I  shall  in  my  next  letter  occupy  your  attention  with  some  remarks 
on  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  woman,  to  which  I  shall  beg  to 
invite  your  attention,  not  with  a  view  that  you  may  learn  of  me  what 
those  distinctive  characteristics  are — for  a  volume  would  not  suffice 
fully  to  relate  them — but  that  I  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  turn  your 
attention  in  that  direction,  in  the  hope  that  your  young  and  vigorous 
strength  may  be  incited  to  a  more  consistent  and  energetic  pursuit  of 
whatever  literature  and  science  ought  to  be  garnered  up  by  a  phy- 
sician, as  the  ornaments  and  aids  of  his  career  of  usefulness  and  dignity. 
Farewell.  C.  D.  M. 


LETTER    IV. 

SEXUAL  PECULIARITIES. 

Gentlemen  :  Before  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  topics 
that  are  to  engage  our  attention  in  the  main,  I  wish  in  this  letter  to 
say  some  words  to  you  on  the  Distinctive  Characteristics  of  the 
Woman — or  rather,  I  should  say,  on  some  few  of  those  characteristics 
— for  to  describe  them  all  would  require  rather  a  series  of  letters  than 
a  single  discourse.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  present  letter,  only  attempt 
to  indicate  a  few  points  of  contrast  betwixt  the  male  and  female,  with 
a  view  to  turn  your  attention  that  way.  I  could  readily  fill  a  volume 
upon  the  different  texts  that  I  am  about  to  present  to  your  considera- 
tion. 

It  is  proper  that  T  should  fulfil  this  design,  because  I  have  long 
thought,  as  I  now  do,  that  without  some  preliminary  thoughts  and 
reflections  in  this  direction,  you  might  be  less  fully  prepared  to  re- 
ceive proper  views  of  the  disorders  to  which  the  woman  is  subject, 
and  which  it  behooves  you  as  medical  men  to  acquire;  and  less 
capable  than  you  should  be  to  appreciate  those  modifications  of  thera- 
peutical indication  and  process  that  are  demanded  by  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  qualities  of  the  female;  for  her  mere  human 
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or  generic  natare  is  modified  by  her  sexual  or  female  nature  to  such 
a  degree,  that  as  to  certain  of  the  great  crises  of  her  life  she  demands 
a  treatment  adapted  to  the  very  specialties  of  her  own  constitution,  as 
a  moral,  a  sexual,  germiferous,  gestative,  or  parturient  creature. 

I  do  not  suppose  you  could  acquire  just  views  on  these  points  in 
the  dissecting-room,  or  the  theatre  of  anatomy  alone.  Nor  can  I  give 
ihein  to  you  here  in  one  letter,  for  the  time  is  too  short.  There,  it  is 
true,  you  might  explore  the  items  of  her  physical  structure,  in  order 
to  compare  them  with  those  of  the  hardier  sex.  You  might  there 
learn  that  though  she  be  a  part  of  mankind,  more  truly  a  Zygozoaire 
than  those  of  M.  de  Blainville's  classification,  she  yet  differs  from  man 
in  her  stature,  which  is  lower ;  in  her  weight,  which  is  less ;  in  her 
form,  which  is  more  gracile  and  beautiful ;  in  her  reproductive  organs, 
that  are  peculiar  to  her;  and  in  her  intellectual  and  moral  perceptivity 
aad  forces,  which  are  feminine  as  her  whole  generation  sphere  is. 

Beyond  all  these,  you  shall  have  to  explore  the  history  of  those 
wonderful  functions  and  destinies  which  her  sexual  nature  enables 
her  to  fulfil,  and  the  strange  and  secret  influences  which  her  organs, 
by  their  nervous  constitution,  and  their  functions,  by  their  relation  to 
her  whole  life-force,  whether  in  sickness  or  health,  are  capable  of 
exerting,  not  on  the  body  alone,  but  on  the  heart,  the  mind,  and  the 
very  soul  of  the  woman. 

The  medical  practitioner  has,  then,  much  to  study,  as  to  the  female, 
that  is  not  purely  medical — but  psychological  and  moral  rather ;  such 
researches  will  be  a  future  obligation  lying  heavily  upon  you,  upon 
every  one  of  you. 

Every  well-educated  medical  man  ought  to  know  something  more 
of  woman  than  is  contained  in  the  volumes  of  a  medical  library.  Her 
history  and  literature,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  ought  to  be  gathered 
as  the  garlands  with  which  to  adorn  his  scholarly  career  as  a  phy- 
sician ;  but  these  insignia  of  his  power  he  can  only  gather  by  the 
careful  and  tasteful  study  of  his  subject  among  the  rich  stores  of  learn- 
ing that  are  garnered  in  the  belles-lettres  collections,  whether  archaio- 
logical,  mediaeval,  or  modern. 

The  medical  man,  surely,  of  all  men,  ought  to  be  best  able  to 
appreciate  the  influence  of  the  sex  in  the  social  state ;  because,  more 
than  other  men,  he  is  by  his  vocation  in  habits  of  closer  observation 
of  those  influences  that  bind  together  the  members  of  families  that 
compose  the  social  compact.  He  more  clearly  than  others  can  recog- 
nize the  power  of  woman  in  the  family— and  thus  in  all  society, 
which  he  sees  to  be  moulded  and  controlled  by  the  gentler  sex.  But 
for  the  power  of  that  female  influence,  which  one  of  you  would  doubt 
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the  rapid  relapse  of  society  into  the  violence  and  chaos  of  the  earliest 
barbarism  ? 

Are  you  not  aware  that  the  elegance  and  the  polish  of  the  Christian 
nations  are  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Sex  in  society — not  in  the 
Zenana  t  Do  you  not  perceive  that  Music^  Poetry,  Painting,  all  the 
arts  of  elegance :  Luxury,  Fashion,  (that  potent  spell  I)  are  of  her^  and 
through  fier,  and  to  her  f  Versailles  and  Marli,  and  the  Trianons,  had 
never  been  built  for  men.  The  loom  blends  and  sets  forth  the  dyes 
that  add  richer  reflections  to  }ier  bloom;  the  wheel  flies  for  polishing 
the  diamond  that  is  to  flash  in  impotent  rivalry  above  woman's  eyes ; 
sea  and  land  are  ransacked  of  their  treasures  for  her ;  and  the  very 
air  yields  its  egrets,  and  marabouts,  and  paradise-birds,  that  their 
plumes  may  add  piquancy  to  her  style,  and  grace  to  her  gesture. 
Even  literature  and  the  sciences  are  in  a  good  measure  due  to  her 
patronage  and  approbation,  which  is  the  motive  power  to  all  manly 
endeavor.  This  is  true,  since,  but  for  her  approving  smile,  and  her 
rewarding  caress,  what  is  there  should  stir  man  from  the  sole,  the 
dire,  the  unremitted  compulsion  to  act  that  he  may  live?  With  woman 
for  his  companion  man  acts  not  only  that  he  may  live,  but  that  he 
may  live  like  a  Christian,  and  like  a  Gentleman.  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
that  "to  be  happy  at  home  is  the  ultimate  result  of  all  ambition,  the 
end  to  which  every  enterprise  and  labor  tends,  and  of  which  every 
desire  prompts  the  prosecution." 

"  Blest  as  the  immortal  Oods  is  he, 
The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee, 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while, 
Softly  speak,  and  sweetly  smile !" 

The  great  stage  of  the  world,  we  are  informed  by  the  inspired 
writers,  was  prepared  as  the  scene  of  a  grand  moral  drama.  The 
earth  and  all  that  it  inherit  is  for  man,  his  use,  his  delight,  his  trial/ 
But,  this  mankind — this  genus  man — is  an  im{)erishable  unit  that 
commenced  at  the  beginning,  and  touches  the  middle  and  the  end  of 
time.  It  is  a  vast  wave  rolling  down  the  tide  of  time,  ever  rolling, 
ever  descending.  Its  spray  and  its  foam  are  lost  in  the  sands,  or 
melted  in  the  air,  as  the  fragments  of  mortality  are  broken  off  and 
swallowed  up  in  the  grave ;  but  the  wave  is  unbroken ;  it  grows  as  it 
goes ;  the  great  majestic  wave  rolls  onward,  onward  forever — perdur- 
able ;  and  shall  not  be  swallowed  up  till  the  last  trump  shall  sound, 
and  the  last  end  be  come.  The  sun  himself,  they  say,  "grows  dim 
with  years,"  but  the  unit,  the  Genus  man  springs  ever  fresh  in  immortal 
youth  and  vigor,  like  Antaeus  of  old,  foreshowing  the  immortality 
of  that  spiritual  part  to  which  Adrian  the  pagan  addressed  his  speech, 
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as  it  was  leaving  the  imperial  possessor  a  mere  dust  fragment  of  the 
vast,  ever  living  unit  man. 

Animala  vagnla  blandala 
Hospes  oomesqae  corporis 
Qa»  nano,  abibis,  in  loca  t 
Pallidala,  rigida  nadula, 
Nog  nt  soles,  dabis  Jocos. 

Abl.  Spabti Alius. — Adrian.  Ccuar, 

It  is  Strange  to  think  on  the  power  of  the  race ;  and  yet  from  what 
low  beginnings!  even  from  the  germiferous  tissue  of  the  female  I  It 
is  from  her  stroma  that  issues  the  generic  as  well  as  the  genetic  force  I 
What  a  wondrous  law  is  that  of  species  I  what  a  constant  power  is 
that  which  maintains  each  genus  and  species  pure  and  unalloyed  as 
when  it  issued  from  the  Creator's  hand  I  So  strange,  so  powerful  is 
it,  that  each  of  them  is  set,  as  it  were,  within  a  magic  circle,  out  of 
whose  charmed  round  it  can  never  stray ;  so  that  no  wild  and  horrid 
passion,  no  brutal  lust,  no  insane  desire  can  break,  much  less  change 
or  abrogate  the  law  that  set  forth  the  primordial  models,  "  each  after 
his  kind,"  of  the  species  of  the  globe.  For,  notwithstanding  the 
countless  myriads  of  generations  that  from  the  remotest  ages  have 
reproduced  individuals  more  numerous  than  the  sands  of  the  shore, 
or  the  stars  in  the  firmament,  each  blade  of  grass,  still  obedient  to  its 
generic  law,  imitates  exactly  its  primitive  pattern ;  and  the  elephant 
or  worm ;  the  eagle  that  soars  to  the  sun,  or  the  sparrow  that  chirps 
in  the  hedge;  the  man,  and  the  woman  go  steadily,  like  the  current 
of  a  river,  down  Time's  flowing  stream,  ever  ending,  ever  beginning, 
always  changing,  yet  immutably  the  same  I 

I  repeat  it,  the  generic  power  is  launched  from  the  ovarian  stroma, 
which  is  the  sole  animal  concrete  that  is  capable  of  producing  repro- 
ductive matter.  Yelk  matter  is  germinal  or  generic  matter;  I  should 
rather  say  reproductive  matter.  The  male  tissues  are  nowhere  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  this  yelk  production,  and  the  sole  elaboration 
of  the  stroma  of  ovaries  is  germ-elaboration.  See,  then,  in  this  unob- 
Tious,  apparently  vile  lump  of  animal  texture  within  the  inner  court 
of  the  temple  of  the  body,  the  very  ark  that  contains  the  law  which 
keeps  the  genera  and  species  unmixed  from  age  to  age.  How  can  you 
study  this  subject  sufficiently? 

But  let  us  pass  to  other  views.  Let  us  go  to  look  upon  woman  in 
the  phases  of  her  intellectual  nature.  If  we  scan  her  position  amidst 
the  ornate  scenes  of  a  Christian  civilization,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
her  intellectual  force  is  different  from  that  of  her  master  and  lord.  I 
say  her  master  and  lord ;  and  it  is  true  to  say  so,  since  even  in  that 
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society  she  is  still  in  a  manner  in  bonds,  and  the  manacles  of  custom, 
of  politics  or  of  bienseance,  not  yet  struck  from  her  hands.  She  has 
nowhere  been  admitted  to  the  political  rights,  franchises,  and  powers 
that  man  arrogates  to  men  alone.  The  Crown,  when  it  rests  on  the 
brow  of  a  woman,  is  always  a  political  accident,  grievous  and  depre- 
cated ;  and  even  then,  where  woman  reigns,  man  governs. 

The  great  administrative  faculties  are  not  hers.  She  plans  no  sub- 
lime campaigns,  nor  leads  armies  to  battle,  or  fleets  to  victory.  The 
Forum  is  no  theatre  for  her  silver  voice,  full  of  tenderness  and  sensi- 
bility. She  discerns  not  the  courses  of  the  planets.  Orion  with  his 
belt,  and  Arcturus  with  his  suns  are  naught  to  her  but  pretty  baubles 
set  up  in  the  sky.  She  guides  no  ship  through  night  and  tempest 
across  the  trackless  sea  to  some  far  oft*  haven  half  round  the  world. 
She  composes  no  Iliad,  no  jEneid.  The  far  reaching  strength  of  Mil- 
ton's poetic  vision  went  out  beyond  her  fine  and  delicate  perceptions ; 
she  would  have  been  affrighted  at  the  idea  of  that  fiery  sea  on  whose 
flaming  billows  Satan, 

"  With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 

That  sparkling  blazed 

extended  long  and  large, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood  ;  in  bulk  as  huge 
As  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size  ; 

or  that  sea-beast 

Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hagest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream." 

Do  you  think  that  a  woman,  who  can  produce  a  race  and  modify  the 
whole  fabric  of  society,  could  have  developed,  in  the  tender  soil  of  her 
intellect,  the  strong  idea  of  a  Hamlet,  or  a  Macbeth  ?  Could  her  voice, 
like  the  accents  of  Hortensius,  or  TuUy,  or  Chatham's,  or  Burke's, 
command  the  bent  ear  of  a  listening  senate,  or  move  like  leaves  whirled 
in  a  tornado,  the  agitated  masses  of  a  people  tossed  in  the  tempest  of 
their  passions;  or  like  a  gentle  west  wind,  soothe  and  calm  them  down 
again  by  the  influences  of  its  reasoning  and  prayerful  suasion  ? 
"  nie  regit  dlctis  animoa,  et  peotora  moloet." 

^KRID,  I. 

Such  is  not  woman's  province,  nature,  power,  nor  mission.  She 
reigns  in  the  heart ;  her  seat  and  throne  are  by  the  hearth-stone.  The 
household  altar  is  her  place  of  worship  and  service.  The  Forum  is 
too  angry  for  her.  The  Curia  is  too  grave  and  high,  and  the  Com- 
mitia  too  boisterous  and  rude.  Home  is  her  place,  except  when,  like 
the  star  of  day,  she  deigns  to  issue  forth  to  the  world,  to  exhibit  her  * 
beauty  and  her  grace,  and  scatter  her  smiles  upon  all  that  are  worthy 
to  receive  so  rich  a  boon — and  then  she  goes  back  to  her  home,  like 
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as  tbe  sun  sinks  in  tbe  west,  and  the  memory  of  her  presence  is  like 
ibe  soft  twilight  that  lingers  long  behind  some  bright  departed  day. 

Her  voice  is  not  for  brawling.  Its  tender  tones  are  for  soothings 
and  caressings.  The  sweetest  lute  is  in  her  vocal  organs;  and  with 
its  music  she  stifles  the  passion,  assuages  the  rage  of  her  master,  and 
reduces  back  to  the  gentlest  flowing,  the  furious  tide  that  boils  in  his 
veins.  It  is  by  the  mere  contrast  of  her  gentleness,  her  docility,  her 
8abmissiveness  and  patience,  that  she  makes  herself  the  queen  and  the 
arbitress  of  the  fate  of  whom  she  loves,  and  whose  best  rewards  for 
tbe  pains,  hassards,  and  toils  of  existence,  are  ever  to  be  found  within 
the  narrow  circle  of  her  domestic  reign. 

It  is  true  that  we  meet  in  the  pages  of  History  and  Biography  the 
relations  of  strange  phenomena  in  the  lives  and  actions  of  certain 
women.  There  are  Julias  and  Messalinas,  that  are  monsters.  Frede- 
gonde  and  Brunehaut  terrify  us  by  their  atrocities.  There  is  even 
somewhat  questionable  in  the  nature  of  such  ladies  as  Elizabeth,  or 
Marj  of  Medici.  We  have  male  powers  in  a  Dacier  and  a  Stael. 
We  find  the  gentle  and  feminine  Hemans  sometimes  bursting  forth 
with  a  wild,  impetuous,  and  martial  enthusiasm.  Yet  these  are  excep- 
tions, and  not  rules ;  exceptions  that  fill  us  with  surprise,  as  of  things 
oat  of  or  beyond  the  common  course  of  nature. 

Among  the  wonderful  exceptions  of  power  in  women,  there  is  per- 
haps none  on  record  so  extraordinary  as  that  of  the  actress  Bachel. 
The  power  of  that  woman's  eloquence  seems  superhuman,  and  I  much 
doubt  whether  the  most  splendid  orators  of  antiquity,  or  the  most 
powerful  senators  of  modern  times,  could  vie  with  the  potent  and 
spell- weaving  accents  and  gestures  of  that  extraordinary  creature.  A 
word,  a  look,  a  sign,  a  pleno  rotundoque  ore  effusion  of  thoughts  that 
breathed  and  words  that  burned,  overbore  me  that  I  could  no  longer 
look  at  her  face  and  figure,  but  compelled  me  to  avert  my  eyes  from 
the  intolerable  blaze  of  genius  that  flashed  like  a  glory  all  about  the 
pretended  daughter  of  Virginius. 

Although  I  believe  that  Bachel  was  the  most  eloquent  human  being 
that  has  lived,  she  was  mainly  so  in  the  use  of  others'  thoughts  and 
others'  words.  As  to  her  own  power  of  imagination,  reasoning  or 
judgment,  I  presume  they  were  those  of  a  play  actress. 

The  bibliographical  lists  are  full  of  the  prettinesses  of  the  ladies. — 
No  ifecanique  Celeste — no  Principia — no  Treatise  de  Senectute — no  An- 
nals of  Tacitus  belong  to  them ;  but  Canzonetti,  Fairy  tales.  Stories  of 
the  heart,  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  and  Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife.  Such 
are  their  works.  So  that  it  is  easy,  by  a  slight  glance  at  history,  and 
by  tbe  facts  th^  surround  us,  to  conclude  that  the  intellectual  and 
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moral  force  of  the  female  are  different  from  those  of  the  stronger  or 
ruder  sex. 

Who  could  imagine  such  an  intellectual  fairy  as  Felicia  Hemans 
joining  a  charging  squadron  of  crusading  chiyalrj,  knee  to  knee  with 
Tancred  and  Godfrey,  or  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  glorying  in  the  com- 
mingling of  the  spears  I  Yet,  though  timid  herself,  her  very  tender- 
ness gives  her  the  keenest  perception  of  the  nature  of  courage,  and 
the  deepest  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  her  gallant  knight 

See,  gentlemen,  in  the  following  lines  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  her  touching 
sympathy  with  a  captive  Crusader  in  some  lofty  Pagan  tower,  perched 
above  a  deep  craggy  wady  in  Palestine. 

Worn  and  wearied  with  a  long  and  lone  captivity,  his  valiant  heart, 
though  broken,  still  pants,  in  its  solitude  and  hopelessness,  for  the 
freedom  and  action  of  the  field.  Suddenly  he  starts  at  the  wild  scream 
of  a  bugle,  which  rises  to  the  topmost  height  of  his  lonely  tower, 
penetrates  its  embattled  walls,  and  thrills  in  every  fibre  as  he  listens. 

'Twas  a  trampet's  pealing  sound  I 

And  the  knight  look'd  down  from  the  Paynim  tower 

As  a  Christian  host,  in  its  pride  and  power, 

Through  the  pass  beneath  him  wound. 
Cease  awhile,  Clarion — Clarion  loud  and  shrill — 
Cease  ;  let  them  hear  the  Captive's  voice. — Be  still,  be  still  I 

I  knew  'twas  a  trumpet's  note ; 
And  I  see  my  brethren's  lances  gleam, 
And  their  pennons  wave  by  the  mountain  stream, 
And  their  plumes  on  the  glad  wind  float. 
Cease  awhile,  &o. 

I  am  here  in  my  heavy  chain  I 
And  I  look  on  the  torrent  sweeping  by, 
And  an  eagle  rushing  to  the  sky. 
And  a  host  to  its  battle  plain  1 
Cease  awhile,  &o. 

Must  I  pine  in  my  fetters  here, 
With  the  wild  wave's  foam, 
And  the  free  bird's  flight. 
And  the  tall  spears  glancing  in  my  sight. 
And  the  trumpet  in  my  ear  7 
Cease  awhile,  Clarion,  &o  &o. 

Now,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  but  see  in  these  verses  of  that  most 
sweet  poetess,  proofs  of  her  liveliest  sensibility  to  both  the  nature  and 
the  intenseness  of  those  male  passions,  which,  however  they  may  be 
fitted  to  enkindle  her  admiration,  and  enslave  her  heart,  as  forming  a 
perfect  antithesis  to  her  own  gentle  nature,  would,  as  existing  in  her 
own  breast,  demoralize  and  deform  it.  The  military  pennons  and 
plumes  floating  on  the  glad  wind,  and  the  tall  spears  glancing  in  her 
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mental  sight  are  sot  for  her  to  wear  or  wield.    But  she  may  well 
glory  in  the  hero  who  is  both  able  to  wear  and  to  wield  them. 

As  to  the  more  strictly  moral  attributes  and  propensities  of  the 
female,  what  are  the  facts  ?  Is  not  her  heart,  in  general,  the  seat  of 
tenderer  and  gentler  emotions  than  those  of  her  mate?  Her  suscepti- 
ble soul  is  acutely  alive  to  the  human  charities  and  trembling  sym- 
pathies that  spring  spontaneously  among  the  delicate  moral  perceptions 
and  physical  innervations  of  her  feminine  constitution.  She  cannot 
unmoved  look  on  scenes  of  woe. 

She  melts  at  the  spectacle  of  human  distress — a  maiden  sheltering 
a  wounded  dove  in  her  bosom  is  an  eidolon  of  the  sex. 

Mungo  Park  in  the  Sahara,  and  Ledyard  among  the  wildest  Sa- 
moiedes,  always  received  good,  and  not  evil  entreaty,  at  the  hands  of 
women,  whose  husbands  had  hearts  like  the  nether  millstone. 
Notwithstanding  the  poet  has  characterized  her  as  being — 

"  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  trembling  aspen  made,*' 

she  is  faithful  and  true.  She  follows  the  fortunes  of  her  mate,  who 
has  gained  her  affections.  Yea,  she  adheres  to  the  promise  at  the 
altar,  which  was  for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sickness 
and  health — even  unto  death;  so  that  the  same  rhymer  apostrophizes 
her  with — 

''When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou  I*' 

What  a  beautiful  picture  is  that  engraving  of  the  "  Intemperate," 
which  you  see  everywhere  in  the  print-shops  I  What  touching,  what 
immortal  fidelity  is  depicted  by  the  artist  in  the  face  of  that  woman  I 
A  face  beautiful  in  its  expression  of  resignation,  and  of  pride  in  her 
own  faithfulness  and  truthfulness,  as  she  bears  on  her  bosom  the 
youngest  child,  while  she  leads  a  sick  boy  by  the  hand,  and  is  clutched 
by  a  timid  older  girl,  all  of  them  barefooted,  houseless,  hopeless,  home- 
less, for  they  leave  behind  iu  the  distance  the  pretty  cottage  where 
they  were  born,  to  pursue,  along  a  rugged  way,  the  uncertain,  drunken 
footsteps  of  the  husband  and  the  father,  who  leads  them  miserable 
far  away,  deserting  the  homestead  she  had  brought  as  her  dower,  in 
that  blessed  morn  when  in  the  village  church  she  gave  herself  away 
for  him.  Now  here  is  her  reward  I  But  she  will  cling  to  him  until 
the  death  of  the  drunkard  shall  have  broken  the  bond ;  and  after  that, 
go  weep  on  his  discreditable  grave,  and  forgive  him  too.  Such  pic- 
tures are  from  life.    There  are  thousands  of  such. 
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The  female  is  naturally  prone  to  be  religious.  Hers  is  a  pious  mind. 
Her  confiding  nature  leads  her  more  readily  than  men  to  accept  the 
proflFered  grace  of  the  Gospel.  If  an  undevout  astronomer  is  mad, 
what  shall  we  say  of  an  irreligious  woman  ?  See  how  the  temples  of 
the  Christian  worship  are  filled  with  women.  They  flock  thither  with 
their  young  children,  and  endeavor  to  implant  in  their  souls  the  seeds 
of  virtue  and  piety,  to  be  reared  in  that  pure  soil  and  by  their  watch- 
ful nurture,  into  plants  that  shall  blossom  like  the  immortal  amaranth 
among  the  stars.  See,  then,  what  and  how  great  is  the  influence  that 
women  exert  on  the  morals  of  society,  of  whole  nations,  of  the  whole 
world  I  Wherever  there  is  a  true  civilization,  woman  reigns  in 
society.  It  is  not  until  she  comes  to  sit  beside  him,  in  view  of  all  the 
people,  that  man  ceases  to  be  barbarous,  or  semi-barbarous,  brutal, 
and  ignorant. 

She  spreads  abroad  the  light  of  civilization  and  improvement  as 
soon  as  she  issues  from  the  prison  of  the  Harem  or  Zenana,  to  live 
with  him  in  the  world.  Who  made  us  human?  Whose  were  the 
hands  that  led  us  to  kneel  down,  and  whose  the  lips  that  taught  our 
infant  voices  the  earliest  invocations  to  Heaven?  Is  it  not  so,  that 
after  the  world  and  fortune  have  done  their  best,  or  their  worst  by  us, 
we,  in  late  years,  and  early,  forget  not  those  pious  mothers,  who  so 
steadfastly  strove  to  bias  our  young  minds  in  favor  of  whatsoever  is 
true,  whatsoever  is  pure,  whatsoever  is  of  good  report  I !  How  can 
we  forget  the  rewards  we  received  at  her  hands  for  all  our  good,  and 
her  gentle,  and  sometimes  tearful  reprovings  of  our  evil  inclinations 
and  practices  ?  She  was  not  only  our  teacher  and  pattern,  but  our 
companion  and  playfellow,  for,  of  a  truth,  she  was  of  a  childlike 
temper — and  that  was  the  secret  of  the  bond  that  united  us  to  her 
so  long  and  so  closely.  Hear  what  an  eloquent  Frenchman  says  of 
her: — 

"  Source  f^coode  et  Bacr6e  de  la  vie,  la  mdre  est  la  or§atare  la  plas  respectable  de  la 
nature ;  c'est  d*elle  que  d^coulent  les  generations  sur  la  terre ;  c'est  Eve  ou  I'^tre  vivi- 
flant,  qui  nous  rdchanffe  dans  son  sein,  qui  nous  allaite  de  ses  mamelles,  nous  recneille 
eutre  ses  bras  et  protege  notre  enfanoe  dane  le  giron  de  son  inepuisable  tendresse. 
Femme !  m^re  I  honneur  de  la  creation !  quels  hommages  eternels  ne  vons  sont  pas 
dus  dans  tout  Tunivers  f" 

ViBBT. — La  Femme, 

The  male  is  less  versatile  than  the  woman.  His  mission  is  more 
adventurous  and  dangerous.  He  enters  on  the  path  of  ambition,  that 
dark  and  dangerous,  or  broad  and  shining  road. 

ffe  pursues  the  devious  track  of  politics  with  a  resolute  will ;  reach- 
ing ever  onwards  to  the  possession  of  fame  and  patronage,  and  rank 
and  wealth,  and  power. 
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She  sits  at  home  to  adorn  the  tent  or  the  cottage  with  wreaths  of 

Bowers,  or  to  guide  the  tendrils  that  give  shade  to  his  bower.    She 

plies  the  busy  loom — and  the  sweet  sounds  of  her  singing — how  often 

have  I  listened  as  they  accompany  the  hum  and  buzz  of  her  wheel, 

as  she  gracefully  advances  and  retires  by  turns,  forming  the  threads 

about  to  be  woven  into  garments  for  her  husband  or  child!    Her 

nimble  fingers,  all  day  long,  ply  the  shining  needle,  to  fashion  the  robe 

for  her  spouse — or  to  arrange  the  more  elegant  embellishments  of  her 

person,  that  they  may  engage  his  admiration,  and  augment  the  flame 

of  his  love.     For  woman,  man's  love  is  the  moving  spring  of  all  her 

actions.    This  is  at  the  foundation  even  of  her  vanity.    Lais  herself 

18  said  to  have  sacrificed  even  her  rage  for  wealth,  at  times,  to  the 

gratification  of  her  vanity ;  and  though  the  lioness  tearing  a  ram  to 

pieces,  which  was  sculptured  upon  her  tomb,  was  the  emblem  of  her 

insatiable  avarice,  yet  Lais  lived  more  for  love  than  for  gain. 

What  say  you  of  the  fortitude  of  woman  ?  She  bears  the  evils  of 
life  without  repining  or  complaining  against  the  providence  of  God. 
Is  she  evil  entreated,  prevented,  injured  ?  That  which  sets  a  man  on 
fire  with  an  insane  rage,  kindles  in  her  bosom,  perhaps,  only  a  virtu- 
ous feeling  of  indignation.  She  bears  the  greatest  crosses.  How 
beautifully  does  Shakspeare  say  so  in  the  words, 

"  She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  Concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  hnd, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek ; 
And  sate,  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief." 

She  dies  a  willing  martyr  for  religion,  for  country — for  her  children. 

Who  can  number  the  Lucretias  and  Portias  ?  How  many  are  like 
Qnto  the  charming  Boland  ?  Think  of  the  calm  features  of  Charlotte 
Corday  1     Did  you  read  of  the  deeds  and  the  death  of  La  Pugelle  ? 

Women  possess  a  peculiar  trait — modesty,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  their  attributes ;  springing  probably  from  their  natural 
timidity  and  sense  of  dependence,  of  which  it  is  the  ideal  in  expres- 
sion. All  rude,  boisterous,  and  immodest  speech  or  action  unsexes 
and  disgraces  woman.  Hence,  modesty  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  her 
attractions ;  and  she  sometimes,  perhaps,  affects  to  possess  it  for  the 
purpose  of  riveting  her  chains  on  the  conqueror  man.  How  sweetly 
Virgil  says  so  iu  his 

Mal6  me  Galatea  i>etit,  lasciva  pnella, 
£t  fagit  ad  salices  et  se  cnpit  ante  videri. 

The  attribute  of  modesty  certainly  lends  the  most  powerful  aid  to 
the  other  charms  of  a  woman.    It  is  one  of  the  qualities  given  to  her 
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in  order  to  be  a  strong  fence  for  her  children,  for  it  binds  her  to  the 
domestic  altar — her  children  coald  not  but  endure  damage  and  loss, 
should  she  leave  them  at  home  to  plunge  into  the  torrent  of  publio 
affiiirs,  or  mingle  freely  with  the  distracting  world !  Her  modesty, 
gentleness,  and  timidity,  assimilate  her  to  the  characters  of  children, 
whose  best  playfellow,  nurse,  and  instructress  she  is.  Gome  oat  from 
the  world,  and  be  separate  from  it,  is  peculiarly  a  command  for  her. 

There  is  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino,  at  Rome,  an  antique  statue, 
which  the  learned  Yisconti  asserts  to  be  a  statue  of  Modesty,  and 
which,  as  I  am  informed,  is  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  works  of 
ancient  art  now  remaining  in  the  world.  It  is  completely  clothed 
from  head  to  foot,  and  veiled.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  work  is 
proof  enough  of  the  ancient  admiration  of  the  quality  in  question ;  for 
the  artist  who  could  produce,  and  the  people  who  could  appreciate, 
such  an  exquisite  specimen  of  taste  and  right  feeling,  must  have  had 
a  keen  perception  of  the  charm. 

By  her  physical  form  and  proportion,  she  is  still  more  trenchantly 
divided  from  the  male.  Look  at  two  statues,  male  and  female.  Take 
the  Venus  de  Medici  as  the  consummate  exposition — the  very  eidolon 
of  the  female  form,  just  as  Praxiteles  in  the  greatest  verve,  fervor,  and 
enthusiasm  of  his  genius,  and  he  alone  of  all  mankind,  could  conceive 
the  idea  of  the  Queen  of  the  Loves. 

Compare  her  with  the  Apollo  of  the  Belvidere — she  has  a  head 
almost  too  small  for  intellect,  but  just  big  enough  for  love.  His 
magnificent  forehead,  calm  as  heaven,  and  almost  as  high  as  it,  rises 
above  those  eyes  that  are  following  the  shafl  he  has  sped  with  his 
clanging  silver  bow. 

♦*  The  front  of  Jove  himself, 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command  ; 
A  station,  like  a  feathered  Merourj,  new-lighted  on 
Some  heayen-kiasing  hill.'' 

Her  thorax  seems  built  as  the  sanctuary  of  that  beautiful  bosom, 
whence  is  destined  to  flow  the  sweet  nutriment  of  the  winged  boy. 

Man's  vast  chest  is  for  breathing,  for  eloquence  and  command. 
From  its  capacious  stores  of  oxygen  he  draws  the  elements  of  the 
most  strenuous,  the  most  protracted  exertions.  He  breathes  deep, 
that  he  may  ascend  the  highest  hills  and  the  sharpest  crags  in  pursuit 
of  his  game  or  his  prey,  and  that  his  loud  harmonious  voice  may 
command  his  armies  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  or  sway  the  forum 
with  its  tones.  Like  Yirgil's  wild  horse,  he  is  equal  to  the  longest 
career — nothing  can  stay  him  in  his  race. 

"  Non  Scopali,  mpesqae  cars,  atqne  objecta  retardaut 
Flamina,  conreptos  onda  torqnentia  montes." — Gboro.  III. 
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See  his  loins  how  they  are  narrowed  down,  as  they  approach  the 
hips,  that  he  may  balance  himself,  as  it  were,  on  the  point  of  an 
inverted  cone,  prompt  for  the  quickest  motion.  His  pelvis  contains 
no  variable  organs,  requiring  ample  space  for  extraordinary  develop- 
ments; but  its  depth  and  solidity  afford  origin  and  insertion  to  the 
powerful  muscles  by  whose  immense  strength  he  can  act  well  in  the 
wild,  rude,  and  adventurous  life  to  which  he  is  ordained. 

The  cone,  on  the  other  hand,  is  reversed  in  the  female.  The  apex 
is  above,  and  the  base  at  the  hips.  It  is  within  that  bony  cell  that 
are  hidden  those  miraculous  organs  that  out  of  nothing  can  evolve 
the  wondrous  work  of  reproduction.  The  pelvis  is  broad  and  shallow, 
light  in  substance,  its  excavation  ample,  and  its  pubic  arch  round  or 
Boman ;  while  his  is  Gothic  or  lanceolate.  From  under  this  arch  a 
child  could  not  go ;  the  other  gives  it  easy  utterance.  His  organisms 
are  permanent — hers  are  mutable.  The  uterus — no  bigger  than  a 
thumb — comes  in  gestation  to  be  twelve  inches  long  and  nine  in  width. 
Its  invisible  vessels  and  nerves  come  to  be  great  cords  and  tubes,  and 
its  undiscoverable  muscles  acquire  a  force  to  rend  itself  in  pieces  in 
its  rage,  or,  what  seems  still  more  miraculous,  to  expel  a  full-grown 
infant  from  its  cavity,  against  the  enormous  resistance  of  flesh  and 
bone.  She  is  a  germiparous  and  vitelUferous  creature.  She — the 
female — possesses  that  strange  compound  or  concrete  which  you  call 
stroma,  ovarian  stroma,  of  which  I  already  have  spoken,  but  must 
again  speak.  Now,  that  stroma  lives  by  the  common  blood  it  receives 
out  of  a  common  endangiura,  and  yet  it  has  a  nerve  which  enables  it 
to  convert  that  blood  into  vitellus  or  yelk.  The  perpetuation  of 
races  and  germs  depends  on  the  elimination  of  that  matter.  There  is 
no  animal  germ  without  it — so  that  an  organ  so  small,  so  unobvious, 
is  endowed  with  the  vast  responsibility  of  keeping  up  the  living 
scheme  of  the  world — with  its  moralities — its  lives — its  actions — its 
trial — which,  were  it  to  cease,  there  would  be  left  no  flowers  to  bloom, 
no  insects  to  sport  in  the  evening  beam,  no  choral  song  of  birds,  no 
lowing  of  cattle,  no  bleating  of  flocks,  nor  voices  of  men  to  thank  and 
praise  and  acknowledge  the  Author  of  every  good  and  every  perfect 
gift. 

Think,  gentlemen,  of  such  great  power — and  ask  your  own  judg- 
ments whether  such  an  organ  can  be  of  little  influence  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  woman ;  whether  she  was  not  made  in  order  that  it  should 
be  made,  and  whether  it  may  not  on  occasion  become  a  disturbing 
radiator  in  her  economy,  and  how  much  so.  You  will  answer  yes,  if 
you  know  that  her  ovary  is  her  sex — and  that  she  is  peculiar  because 
6 
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of,  and  in  order  that  she  might  have  this  great,  this  dominant  organ 
planted  within  the  recesses  of  her  body. 

Men  cannot  suffer  the  same  pains  as  women.  What  do  you  call 
the  pain  of  parturition  ?     There  is  no  name  for  it  but  Agony. 

Why  does  she  love  her  child  more  than  its  father  does  ?  Why,  be 
grew  to  her  I  He  was  perhaps  an  acinus  cast  out  of  her  stroma,  and 
after  drawing  his  blood  from  her  own  blood,  he  drank  life  at  the 
living  well  of  her  bosom,  and  character  from  her  monitions  and 
example.  What  were  Cornelia's  jewels  I  Who  was  Washington's 
mother  I 

A  young  lady  after  a  very  severe  and  dangerous  labor,  while  still 
languid  and  pale,  was  asked  this  question :  Mary,  shall  we  have  some 
verses  from  you,  now  that  the  baby  is  born  ?  "  Yes,"  and  the  im- 
promptu was  the  following : — 

Mt  littlb  Ida. 
Pve  a  wee  thing  to  love — an  infant  new-bom, 
With  cheeks  like  a  rose,  and  breath  fresh  as  the  mom, 
And  methonght  when  she  first  op'd  her  bright  beaming  eyes, 
That  twin  stars  had  faU*n  in  my  bed  from  the  skies. 

Her  hands  althongh  idle,  no  mischief  have  don«, 
Her  feet  are  too  tiny  in  sin's  path  to  run, 
No  word  e'er  escaped  her  of  slander  or  gnile, 
Her  lips  close  as  they  open,  cdwaya  with  a  smile. 

At  night,  when  she  makes  her  soft  pillow  my  breast, 
How  calm,  how  onbroken,  how  peaceful  my  rest  1 
For  I  know  that  pure  angels  whom  no  eye  can  see, 
To  guard  my  sweet  babe,  then  approach  near  to  me. 

I  have  gai'd  with  delight  on  the  lovely  and  fair, 
On  locks  dark  as  midnight  and  bright  golden  hair, 
But  beauty  to  me  was  a  something  unknown, 
Till  I  looked  on  my  first-bom  and  called  her  my  own. 

What  do  we  owe  her? — life,  peace,  liberty,  social  order.  She  built 
op  this  great  frame  of  society  in  civilization.  It  is  to  her  we  are 
indebted  for  our 

"  Racidam  sub  libertate  quietem." 

Christianity  is  propagated  by  her  domestic  influence.  The  loom  is 
her  work,  and  the  tapestried  walls  are  of  her  imagining.  Were  it  not 
for  her,  we  were  this  day  clothed  in  sheep  skins  and  goat  skins,  and 
should  lie  down  in  dens  and  caves.  It  is  for  her  that  the  looms  of 
Cashmere,  the  silks  of  China,  the  gauzes  of  Hindustan,  the  mousse- 
lines  of  Lyons,  the  laces  of  Belgium  and  England  are  formed ;  the 
carpets  of  Ispahan  and  Dresden,  Cornelius's  blazing  chandelier,  all 
the  riches  displayed  by  Levy  and  Bailey  are  for  her.    Everything 
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that  man  is  and  bath,  except  his  brute  force  and  brutal  incliDationa, 
are  of  her  and  for  her. 

See  her  gliding  down  the  Cydnus  in  her  stately  barge,  with  its 
silken  sails  and  costly  equipage,  and  the  great  Triumvir  at  her  feet, 
who  deemed  the  world  well  lost  for  her  love,  and  gave  up  the  world 
to  lie  there. 

Look  at  her  in  the  regal  halls  of  Windsor,  waving  her  golden 
sceptre  around  the  globe,  over  dominions  of  hers,  on  which  the  sun  is 
never  at  once  set  for  all.  Drive  her  and  all  her  sex  out  into  the 
primitive  rudeness  of  her  nature,  and  leave  man  alone,  and  what 
should  move  him  afterwards  to  do  more  than  is  done  by  the  lions 
and  tigers,  who  follow  their  instinct,  and  who  are  less  cruel  than  he 
by  nature,  since  he  reasons  in  his  evil,  while  they  are  only  instinct- 
ively monstrous! 

Study  the  nature  of  women,  young  gentlemen,  follow  out  all  the 
psychological  and  physical  transformations  which  her  sex  produces. 

What  is  her  erotic  state  ?  what  the  Protean  manifestations  of  the 
Life-force  developed  by  a  reproductive  irritation  which  you  call 
Hysteria. 

Take  Martin  Barry's  microscope,  and  Bischoflfs  History  of  Develop- 
ment^ and  study  the  myriad  germ  points  that  are  buried  in  the  depths 
of  her  stroma. 

I  shall  soon  place  in  you  hands  the  key  that  unlocks  all  the  secret 
details  of  her  mensual  phenomena,  and  not  hers  only,  but  the  ovula- 
tions of  all  that  reproduce,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
of  nature. 

It  were  an  endless  task  to  undertake  the  portraiture  of  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  sex,  as  exhibited  in  their  intellectual  and  moral 
aspects. 

I  have  made  the  foregoing  slight  indications  of  them,  with  the 
purpose  of  turning  your  thoughts  in  that  direction;  for  I  believe  the 
contemplation  of  such  subjects  is  extremely  useful  to  the  practitioner 
of  physic,  and  especially  so  to  those  that  may  design  to  engage  them- 
selves in  business  connected  with  the  obstetric  science  and  art.  I 
shaU  not  deem  it  necessary  now  to  do  more  than  merely  hint  at  the 
potent  influence  which  must  be  exerted  upon  the  pathological  tenden- 
cies and  states  of  the  female,  by  the  constitution  of  her  organs,  and, 
indeed,  by  the  more  delicate,  gracile,  and  impressionable  nature  of 
her  whole  economy.  I  say  I  shall  merely  hint  at  the  subject  in  this 
letter ;  for  as  much  as  the  whole  series  is  relative  to  these  effects,  I 
shall  treat  of  them  herein  in  extenso. 

Appreciating  as  I  do,  at  the  highest  possible  rate,  the  influence  of 
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the  gender  sex  upoo  the  character  and  action  of  the  male,  I  cannot 
but  see  in  that  inflaence  the  cause  of  the  major  part  of  the  happiness 
now  enjoyed  by  mankind  in  civilized,  or  to  speak  more  exactly,  in 
Ohristian  lands.  It  is  true,  that  during  the  great  glory  of  the  Roman 
empire,  manners,  luxury,  pomp,  had  attained  to  a  high  perfection, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  social  and  domestic  position  of  the 
woman  was  even  there  elevated,  although  not  to  a  station  so  coequal 
as  that  to  which  she  has  attained  in  our  own  age.  Petulanter  facimuSj 
si  matremfamiltds,  aecus,  quam  matronarum  sanctitas  postulate  noininor 
mus — is  the  saying  of  Cicero. 

When,  upon  the  dismemberment  of  the  Soman  empire,  and  the 
darkness  that  was  consequent  to  the  descent  of  the  barbarians  into 
western  and  southern  Europe,  society  seemed  to  have  lost  all  its 
security;  and  when  brute  personal  force  appeared  to  be  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  administration,  as  well  as  of  all  domestic  security,  the  sex 
came  forth  again,  and  by  troubadour  and  knight,  whom  she  created 
and  moved,  woman  brought  her  humanizing  hand  to  bear  upon  and  to 
recompose  the  shattered  frame  of  society.  The  virelay  and  the  tale  of 
the  troubadour,  and  the  scarf  and  the  triumph  of  the  knight,  were 
worthless  but  as  sanctioned  by  her  smile  of  approbation.  The  Tales 
of  Boccaccio  and  Margueritte,  the  old  Romances,  the  illuminated  mis- 
sals and  hours,  led  by  degrees  to  the  search  for  a  higher  literature  and 
a  truer  learning ;  so  that,  at  the  breaking  forth  of  the  love  of  letters 
in  Europe,  the  way  was  already  prepared  for  their  reception  and  just 
appreciation.  Education,  decency,  what  is  understood  by  good  breed- 
ing, laws  of  society — all  these  take  much  of  their  complexion  and 
most  of  their  beneficence  from  the  sex,  who  thus,  while  disfranchised, 
as  it  were,  by  the  political  constitution  of  the  world,  are  yet,  in  fact, 
the  secret  promoters  and  moving  power  by  which  it  is  made  both 
progressive  and  improving. 

In  speaking  thus  of  the  influence  of  women  on  society,  I  do  not  wish 
to  disparage  that  of  religion,  of  which  they  are  justly  to  be  viewed  as 
the  best  promoters;  nor  would  I  lessen  the  sense  of  gratitude  due  to 
the  wise  philosophers,  the  good  legislators,  the  ardent  philanthropists, 
to  whom  we  owe  an  impayable  debt  of  reverence  and  praise.  I  am 
far  from  desiring  to  look  on  woman  as  the  race — I  contend  that  though 
she  is  unlike  man  in  her  fleshly  nature,  and  different  from  him  in  her 
intellectual  nature,  yet  she  is  a  great  and  predominant  Force  in  the 
world ;  physically  weaker,  yet  not  less  noble ;  restrained  of  power, 
yet  the  cause  and  reward  of  his  efforts — requiring  his  protection,  his 
homage,  his  love,  yet  repaying  him  in  the  perpetual  provocation  she 
offers  to  noble  endeavor ;  more  than  compensating  him  for  her  sup- 
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port)  by  the  rearing  of  his  ofi&priDg,  and  remunerating  him  by  the 
hamanizing,  softening,  meliorating  influence  which  she  carries  into 
bis  public  as  well  as  his  domestic  life. 

As  for  her  beauty — in  what  words  should  we  attempt  to  describe 
its  enchantments?  It  overpowers  the  imagination,  which  in  vain 
seeks  fitting  objects  with  which  to  compare  it.  In  great  female 
beauty  there  is  something  almost  holy — it  compels  love,  respect — 
e?ea  reverence. 

^  I  saw  her  oor&l  lips  to  more, 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air ; 
Sacbbd  and  sweet  was  all  I  saw  in  her." 

LnCENTTO. 

Iq  ruder  times  than  now,  female  beauty  exercised  its  sovereign 
dominion  in  the  heart,  and  touched  and  fired  the  imagination.  Take 
the  following  verses  from  the  famous  Roman  de  la  Eose,  which,  even 
in  its  quaint  expressions,  reveals  the  humanizing  power  of  woman's 
beauty. 

Le  Gnjschet,  qui  etoit  de  charme, 
Me  ouvrit  une  pacellette 
Qui  assez  etoit  cointe  et  nette ; 
Cheveulz  eat  blons  comme  ung  bassin, 
La  chair  plus  tendre  que  ung  poussin. 
Front  reluisant,  sourcils  voultis ; 
L*entr  oeiul  si  n'etoit  pas  petis, 
•        Ains  fnt  assez  grans  par  mdsure ; 
Le  n^  eut  bien  faict  h  droicture ; 
Les  jeulz  eut  vers  comme  fauloons, 
Pour  faire  envie  h  tous  horns  ; 
Doulce  alaine  eut  et  savourde, 
La  face  blanche  et  coulour^e, 
La  bouche  petite  et  grossette, 
Et  au  menton  une  fossette ; 
Le  col  fut  de  bonne  mojson, 
Oros  assez  et  long  par  raison, 
81  n^avoit  tache  ne  malan  : 
N'y  eut  Jusqu*en  Hierusalem 
Femme  qui  si  beau  col  portast, 
P0I7  estoit  semblant  au  tast ; 
La%orge  avoit  aussi  blanche 
Comme  est  la  noif  dessus  la  branohe 
Quant  il  h  freschement  neigfi : 
81  eut  le  corps  bel  et  rengd  ; 
Ne  convenoit  en  nulle  terre 
Nnlle  plus  beau  corps  de  femme  querre. 

Le  Roman  de  la  Roae^  p.  97. 

But,  alas,  gentlemen  1  why  should  I  have  attempted  a  theme  too 
great  for  a  volume,  and  far  beyond  my  abilities  ?    You  see  how  I 
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have  failed.  It  requires  the  eloquence  of  a  Boussel,  and  the  learning 
and  enthusiasm  of  a  Yirey,  to  present  even  a  sketch  of  a  topic  so  vast, 
so  interesting,  so  closely  related  to  whatever  may  be  called  happiness, 
whether  domestic,  or  social,  or  political. 

I  hope  you  will  study  this  subject  better  than  I  have  done,  or  can  do. 

I  do  not  believe  in  a  physician  who  knows  only  calomel  and 
rhubarb.  I  would  have  you  fill  your  souls  with  knowledge ;  I  would 
have  you  bathe  in  it  as  in  an  ocean.  Were  I  young  again,  and  could 
I  appreciate  as  I  now  in  some  degree  begin  to  do,  the  beauties  of 
learning,  I  would  not  cast  away,  as  I  have  done,  a  half  century  of 
time,  but  I  would  grow  pale  by  the  reflection  of  the  midnight  lamp, 
and  I  would  never  be  satiated  until  my  soul  were  satisfied  with  the 
fulness  of  knowledge.  For  what  are  we  in  the  general  but  erring  and 
curious  inquirers  ?  and,  does  not  the  most  highly  cultivated  intelli- 
gence to  be  found  among  men  leave  them  at  last,  even  the  most  gifted 
among  them,  blind,  groping,  feeble  worms  of  the  dust  ?  What  should 
be  our  motto  and  our  cry,  from  the  lowness  of  the  human  nature  in 
which  we  lie  grovelling? — Excelsior/  Excelsior/ 

C.  D.  M. 


LETTER    V.  , 

SEXUAL  ORGANS. 

Gkntlembn  :  In  my  Letters,  I  have  set  before  you  some  general 
ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  sex  in  the  female ;  and  have  also  pointed  out 
some  of  the  more  distinctive  characteristics  of  that  best  half  of  our 
race.  In  this  letter,  I  shall  speak  to  you  of  the  reproductive  organs ; 
begging  you  to  accompany  me  in  the  disagreeable  task  of  this  investi- 
gation with  minds  purified  by  the  love  of  truth,  and  with  that  decent 
self-respect  which  ought  to  guard  every  physician  when  he  comes,  as 
a  part  of  his  professional  obligations,  to  study  this  department  of  ana- 
tomy ;  a  department  he  cannot  omit  to  learn  witnout  leaving  himself 
incompetent  to  the  safe  discharge  of  many  important  medical  and 
chirurgical  duties ;  and  which  he  cannot  study  without  feeling  that  he 
is  engaged  in  inquiries  that  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  public  gaze. 

Instead  of  treating  in  this  letter  of  the  private  parts  in  question,  I 
might  perhaps  as  well  have  referred  you  to  the  anatomical  treatises 
already  published ;  but,  by  so  doing,  I  feel  that  I  should  leave  this 
volume  less  complete  than  it  ought  to  be ;  hence  I  enter  on  this  sub- 
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ject,  although  with  reloctance.  It  is  in  itself,  perhaps,  to  be  regarded 
as  obscene ;  and  to  show,  indeed,  what  outsiders  think  of  such  things, 
let  me  say  that  in  a  recent  report  of  testimony  given  before  one  of 
oar  courts  of  justice,  where  a  person  was  in  question  for  having  pub- 
lished an  obscene  book,  pretending  to  be  a  medical  work,  a  witness 
characterized  it  as  "  fit  to  be  seen  only  in  a  Doctor's  shop." 

Let  us  take  a  lesson  from  this  undesigned  reproof  of  the  medical 
Faculty ;  and  while  we  acknowledge  that  our  ministry  calls  upon  us 
to  know  all  that  can  be  learned  as  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  reproductive  organs,  let  us  admit  also  that  it  behooves  us,  out  of 
a  feeling  of  self-respect  and  respect  to  our  calling,  to  treat  these  sub- 
jects with  all  decency,  and  with  a  jast  deference  to  our  friends  not  of 
the  profession ;  who,  having  no  motives  to  acquire  the  knowledge  we 
are  compelled  to  obtain,  must  not  be  offended  by  any  unavoidable  in- 
delicacy of  expression  in  our  writings.    Such  persons  being  as  to  us 
entirely  strangers,  ought  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  pry  into  those 
€^soteric  teachings  of  the  medical  profession,  which  it  is  better  for  them 
not  to  learn  than  to  know.    K  they  look  into  our  books  and  blush, 
t.hey  are  like  eaves-droppers,  who  generally  hear  no  good  of  them- 
selves.    Good  old  Thomas  Raynald,  in  the  Womaris  Booke^  or  Byrthe 
€>f  Mankynde,  speaking  in  the  prologue,  of  non-professional  and  im- 
p)ertinent  people  who  may  "  chance"  to  get  possession  of  it,  quaintly 


"  The  which  thing  whea  they  shall  do,  here  shall  they  heare  of  me, 
that  they  be  in  theyr  doinges,  neyther  honest,  good  ne  godly,  but 
©peaky ng  unreverently,  contemptuously  and  untymely  of  such  thinges, 
they  do  great  injury,  dishonour  and  contumely  to  nature :  For  he  that 
declareth  any  thyng'in  man  or  woman,  privie  or  apart,  talkyng  and 
Tehearsing  it  in  reproche  derision  or  confusion  of  his  even  Christen, 
can  not  be  excused  of  mortalle  and  deadly  sinne,  for  so  muche  as  con- 
tumeliously  he  ashameth  and  confoundeth  his  even  Christen,  where- 
with he  bryngeth  hym  out  of  pacience,  movying  hym  to  yre  and 
veogeaunce,  in  rehearsyng  of  such  thynges  and  after  suche  sort,  as  he 
knoeth  shoulde  agrieve  and  vexe  his  mynde;  wherefore  for  suche 
dedes  he  shall  not  be  accounted  of  the  number  of  honest  and  sage 
persons,  but  of  the  light  and  lewde." 

As  for  us,  let  us  remember  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, who,  in  the  name,  and  by  authority  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
admitted  you  to  the  rank  and  quality  of  Doctors  in  Medicine,  declared 
you  vested  with  the  powers  exercendi,  docendi  et  scrihendiy  uU  rite  vocati 
fneritia;  and  that  this  commission  allows  you  a  great  privilege  of  dis- 
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cuBsion ;  which  being  needful  in  our  art  and  for  the  security  of  the 
people,  is  decent  and  proper  in  our  hands,  but  vile  and  contra  bonas 
mores  in  the  hands  of  other  people.  Fantoni,  as  cited  by  Dr.  Aadru- 
bali,  in  the  Trattato  06n6rale  di  Osteiricta,  &c.,  p.  68,  t.  L,  says,  '^Honesta 
quantum  potero,  muliebria,  examinando;  fwneste,  inqxiBimsipotero;  nam 
fieri  vix  posse  puto,  ut  honestis  apellationibus  res  vulgo  obscsdnas 
designamus,  quae  facile  pudicas  aures  ofiTendent.  Sed  vobis  nuUus  sit 
pudor  integris  auribus  ea  excipere  quae  divina  sapientia  creare  non 
erubuit,"  &c. 

The  reproductive  organs  of  the  female,  aptly  termed  by  some  Ger- 
man writers  the  generation-sphere,  are  external  and  internal ;  the  for- 
mer being  situated  upon  the  outer  face  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  latter 
concealed  within  its  bony  cavity. 

Pudenda. — A  sense  of  modesty  induced  the  ancients  to  give  the 
denomination  of  pudenda  to  the  external  or  visible  privities  of  the 
female ;  and  this  word,  which  is  a  plural  noun,  applies  to  the  whole 
of  the  external  genitalia. 

The  pudenda,  therefore,  comprise  the  mons  veneris ;  the  labia  ex- 
terna, also  called  labia  msgora ;  the  labia  interna  or  minora,  called  also 
nymphas ;  the  clitoris ;  the  praeputium  clitoridis ;  the  vestibulum ;  the 
carunculad ;  the  hymen ;  the  fossa  navicularis ;  the  meatus  urinarius, 
the  fourchette,  and  the  perineum. 

The  internal  genitals  are  the  vagina,  or  vulvo-uterine  canal,  as  the 
Frenchmen  call  it ;  the  uterus,  or  womb ;  the  Fallopian  tubes ;  the 
ovaries;  the  round  ligaments,  the  broad  ligaments,  and  the  utero- 
sacral  ligaments. 

Vulva. — The  word  vulva  applies  to  the  sexual  fissure,  rima,  or 
sulcus,  that  is  observed  between  the  two  opposi^a  labia  majora. 

Mons. — Now,  as  to  the  mons  veneris  {le  Penily,  it  is  an  elevated 
portion  of  skin,  that  seems  lifted  above  the  general  level  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  partly  because  it  is  on  the  projecting  share-bone 
or  OS  pubis,  which  rises  above  the  general  line  or  level,  and  partly 
because  it  is  underlaid  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  adipose  tissue 
distended  with  fat  or  oil. 

This  part  of  the  skin  is  of  a  darker  color  than  that  which  is  above 
and  about  it,  for  it  contains  a  portion  of  pigmentary  membrane  that 
deposits  on  the  exterior  surface  of  its  corpus  mucosum  the  same  sort 
of  dark  matter  as  is  known  to  color  the  axilla,  the  aureole  of  the 
mamma,  the  perineum,  &c.  It  is  also  covered  abundantly  with  hair, 
which  begins  to  make  its  appearance  under  the  critical  efforts  of  the 
constitution  when  those  efforts  are  being  employed  to  convert  the 
creature  from  childhood  to  puberty ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  she  is 
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about  obtaining  such  a  degree  of  development  as  may  consist  with 
the  power  of  germ-production.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  your  observa- 
tion, that  when  the  power  of  germ-production  is  lost  at  the  change  of 
life,  that  of  producing  the  pudendal  hair  is  diminished  very  sensibly, 
and  in  old  age,  not  unfrequently  to  the  extent  of  a  complete  depilation. 

Women,  also,  who  from  feebler  health  cease  to  bear  children,  as 
they  advance  in  age,  but  who  have  not  wholly  lost  the  faculty  of 
germ-production,  oflen  find  that  the  pudendal  hairs  are  lessened  in 
abundance  during  the  suspension  of  the  childbearing  faculty;  and 
that  the  quantity  is  greatly  increased  as  soon  as  they  find  themselves 
again  pregnant  after  many  years  have  passed  since  any  former  gesta- 
tion of  theirs.  This  I  have  learned  from  several  cases  observed  and 
inquired  of  in  my  clinical  experience,  for  I  have  many  times  had 
charge  of  labors  in  women,  who  being,  as  it  is  called,  getting  old,  and 
not  bearing  children  for  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years,  were  yet  after- 
wards surprised  and  vexed  to  find  themselves  so  wonderfully  voung 
again. 

As  to  the  disorders  to  which  the  structure  called  the  mons  veneris 
is  liable,  you  will  be  sensible  that  they  must  be  of  the  nature  of  the 
specific,  the  follicular,  and  the  phlegmonous  inflammations,  or  con- 
tusions and  wounds ;  and  that  such  affections  have  not  and  cannot 
have  any  special  relation  to  what  is  properly  called  midwifery.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  we  may  except  some  rare  samples  of  pain,  neuralgia  or 
inflammation  of  these  textures  connected  with  strains,  or  violence 
done  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  either  by  the  protracted  influence  of 
oontinued  pressure  and  weight  on  the  pubes  by  a  heavy  womb;  or  by 
injurious  tension  and  even  disruption  of  the  symphysis  or  of  the  bone 
during  the  transit  of  an  overgrown  foetus,  or  in  a  badly  managed  for- 
ceps operation.  Where  great  violence  is  unhappily  done  to  the  bony 
structures  either  by  the  power  of  the  womb,  in  its  expulsive  efforts, 
forcing  too  large  a  child  through  too  small  a  pelvis;  or  where,  by  the 
additional  power  of  the  forceps,  such  a  child  is  drawn  through  such  a 
pelvis,  the  articulation  of  the  pubis,  which  lies  underneath  the  mons 
▼eneris,  becomes  so  strained  as  to  inflame  after  the  labor  is  over:  or 
the  bone  itself  may  be  even  broken  asunder,  as  in  some  instances 
related  by  Madame  Lachapelle  in  her  admirable  Treatise  on  Mid- 
wifery. 

In  any  such  cases,  where  pain  is  felt  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mons, 
aa  I  have  heard  many  persons  complain,  it  appears  obvious  that  the 
same  chirurgical  treatment  ought  to  be  adopted  as  is  known  to  be 
most  suitable  to  the  articular  maladies  in  general.  Professor  Mutter 
has  doubtless  taught  you  that  in  the  treatment  of  articular  inflamma- 
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tioDs,  rest  is  of  the  greatest  importance;  aod  that  in  the  movable 
joints,  when  inflamed,  a  splint  is  the  first  and  greatest  of  remedies. 
Hence,  in  the  instances  where  your  patients  after  childbirth  shall  com- 
plain of  pain  in  the  mons  in  walking  or  in  turning  in  bed,  you  ought 
to  direct  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  symphysis  or  joint  of 
the  pubis. 

RelBJcation  of  the  Pubis. — I  have  met  with  many  instances 
wherein  the  ligaments  that  bind  the  ossa  pubis  together  have  become 
so  relaxed,  under  the  infiltrative  influences  of  pressure  and  tension 
continually  exerted  by  the  gravid  womb,  as  to  allow  of  a  very  per- 
ceptible play  of  the  opposite  ends  of  the  ossa  pubis  upon  one  another; 
the  right  pubis  moving  upwards  when  the  woman  stood  upon  the 
right  foot,  and  the  left  one  rising  above  its  fellow  again  as  she  stood 
upon  the  left  foot.  In  those  women  who  do  suflFer  from  this  relaxa- 
tion, you  must  understand  that  they  complain  of  it  for  weeks  before 
the  child  is  born,  and  should  therefore  refer  the  accident,  not  to  the 
labor,  but,  as  I  said,  to  the  infiltrative  tendency  that  results  from 
weight,  distension,  and  an  excess 'of  sanguine  affluxion  towards  the 
pelvis.  I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  pain,  the  discomfort,  the  uncer- 
tainty and  the  feebleness  of  gait,  attending  such  a  considerable,  or 
even  any  motion  of  this  important  joint.  You  fully  know  that  the 
pubal  bones  cannot  pass  and  repass  each  other  without,  in  some  degree, 
disturbing  the  repose  of  the  sacro-iliac  junctions ;  and  I  have  shown 
you  what  sort  of  a  cartilage  that  is,  that  we  used  to  study  under  the 
denomination  of  the  auricular  cartilage  of  the  sacrum  and  ileum.  A 
cartilage  so  firm  and  resisting  as  that,  could  not  become  the  subject  of 
motion  without  the  greatest  inconvenience.  It  could  not  be  treated 
by  means  of  internal  medicines;  nor  could  any  counter-irritants,  lini- 
ments, lotions,  or  plasters,  or  ointments,  have  a  very  useful  effect  in 
the  treatment. 

Hence,  you  perceive,  my  friends,  that,  for  treating  your  patient 
complaining  of  such  movableness  of  the  joint,  there  is  but  one  chirur- 
gical  principle;  and  that  is,  the  joint  must  be  allowed  or  compelled 
to  rest  She  must  not  make  it  move  by  walking  about — for  she  can 
never  transfer  the  weight  of  her  body  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  with- 
out transferring  it  from  one  acetabulum  to  the  other ;  and  you  re- 
member that  the  pubis  owns  one-fiflh  of  the  acetabulum,  and  you 
ought  to  know  that  an  inflamed  joint  is  nearly  as  unapt  to  be  cured 
while  motion  is  allowed  in  it  as  a  broken  bone ;  they  equally  demand 
the  use  of  the  splint.  This  is  the  treatment  for  disordered  joints, 
suggested  and  used  for  half  a  century  by  our  illustrious  compatriot, 
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Dr.  Physick.  In  Europe,  it  is  becoming  understood,  within  a  few 
years  past 

I  have  tried  various  bandages,  springs,  and  compresses,  to  relieve 
certain  of  my  patients  thus  affected;  but  such  bandages  are  intolerable, 
because  they  cannot  be  kept  in  adjustment.  Some  women  have  soon 
spontaneously  recovered  by  means  of  rest,  which  permits  the  joint 
again  to  become  firm ;  while  others  have  continued  to  suffer  more  or 
less  through  successive  pregnancies. — Rest  is  the  cure. 

I  will  not  say,  that  where  the  disturbance  of  the  joint  has  caused 
an  attack  of  inflammatory  congestion  in  the  parts,  rest  alone  is  indi- 
cated— for,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  the  patient  might  very  reason- 
ably expect  that  you  should  seek  to  relieve  her,  further,  by  means  of 
leeches ;  by  counter-irritant  applications ;  by  stupes  and  cataplasms, 
and  by  anodyne  liniments;  for  the  selection  of  which  remedies  in 
particular,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  indications  of  the  special  case  and 
time — as  well  as  to  your  memory,  of  what  Professor  Mutter  has  coun- 
selled on  such  topics.  These  remedies  are,  however,  not  dependable. 
— Rest  is  the  cure. 

I  hope  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  wherever  the  symphyses 
of  the  pelvis  are  found  loose  and  relaxed  after  gestation,  that  effect 
has  been,  as  a  general  rule,  produced  by  a  maladive  condition.  I  am 
folly  of  Dr.  Dewees's  opinion  on  this  point,  and  he  used  to  scout  at 
the  notion  of  the  bones  naturally  yielding  in  order  to  let  the  child 
escape  more  easily. 

Dr.  Moreau,  of  Paris,  whose  work  on  midwifery  is  in  the  hands  of 
many  of  you,  seems  to  think  that  the  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  of 
the  pelvis  is  not  an  unusual  or  unheathful  occurrence ;  his  remarks 
on  the  subject  are  at  page  46,  tom.  i.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
read  attentively  his  relation  of  a  case  at  page  47,  as  well  as  a  most 
interesting  one  at  page  51.  The  perusal  of  them  would  serve  to  show 
you  how  to  act  under  similar  circumstances.  My  own  experience  has 
not  given  me  any  opportunity  to  observe  such  great  disorders  as  he 
describes  in  his  patients. 

Seton  for  Mens. — When  I  was  in  the  city  of  Brussels,  in  the 
month  of  June,  1845, 1  paid  a  visit  to  the  magnificent  Hospital  of  St. 
John,  in  that  city.  The  medical  officer  on  duty  that  day  was  Dr. 
Grauiex,  whose  name  is  pronounced  Gro.  While  accompanying  him 
through  the  wards,  and  observing  his  methods  of  diagnosis,  and  of 
therapeutical  direction,  we  arrived  at  the  bedside  of  a  very  fine-look- 
ing young  woman,  about  22  years  of  age,  who  did  not  look  at  all  as 
if  in  bad  health.  I  found  she  had  been  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  under  treatment  for  a  catarrh  us  vesicae,  and  that  she  had  made 
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no  progress  towards  a  cure.  The  frequent  micturition  was  painful 
and  annoying.  Dr.  Orauiex,  after  carefully  examining  the  region  of 
the  bladder  by  palpation,  took  out  a  seton-needle  already  armed,  and 
in  a  moment  he  passed  a  very  long  seton  from  side  to  side,  near  the 
upper  edge  or  limit  of  the  mons  veneris,  to  the  great  chagrin  and 
vexation  of  the  young  girl.  But  Dr.  Orauiex  was  master  in  the  case, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  submit  I  told  him  it  was  the  first  example  I 
had  seen  of  such  a  treatment  of  the  troublesome  disorder  in  question, 
when  he  rejoined  that  he  regarded  it  as  the  most  efficacious  he  had 
known ;  and  that  he  had  learned  it  at  Paris,  in  the  service  of  the 
illustrious  surgeon,  the  Baron  Dupuytren.  Dr.  Grauiex  seemed  to  me 
to  feel  quite  sure  that  his  operation  would  cure  the  patient ;  but,  as  I 
very  soon  afterwards  left  the  city,  I  am  not  able  to  state  the  result 
I  should  think,  from  the  opportunity  I  had  of  seeing  Dr.  Grauiex,  and 
conversing  with  him,  that  his  opinions  on  any  chirurgical  or  medical 
subject  are  deserving  of  great  respect. 

I  have  related  this  case,  not  only  in  order  that  you  may,  if  occasion 
should  arise  in  your  practice,  resort  to  it  for  the  treatment  of  some  of 
the  more  rebellious  forms  of  cystic  irritation  and  inflammation,  as  well 
perhaps  as  for  that  of  certain  conditions  of  uterine  function  that  do 
not  yield  to  gentler  modes ;  but  because,  I  suppose,  that  where  the 
symphysis  pubis  may  have  been  injured  in  gestation  or  labor,  leaving 
a  chronical  inflammatory  state  of  the  junction,  you  could  hardly  adopt 
a  safer  or  surer  remedy  than  this  of  Dr.  Grauiex.  It  may  seem  out 
of  place  in  this  letter,  but  I  trust,  that  whether  apropos  or  not,  you 
will  find  it  apropos  in  the  chronic  maladies  of  the  parts  crowned  by 
the  mons  veneris,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  I  make  the  suggestion  in 
this  place.  It  is  true  that  I  have  employed  such  a  treatment  in  only 
one  case  of  chronic  pain  dependent  on  this  forcing  of  the  symphysis. 
I  have  in  vain  proposed  it  to  a  lady  under  my  care,  who  would  not 
accept  of  the  proposition  on  account  of  her  natural  timidity,  as  well 
as  from  the  disagreeableness  of  an  issue  in  such  a  locality. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  seton  has  been  thus  employed  in  this 
quarter  by  any  of  my  friends. 

Labia. — Let  us  now  proceed  with  our  inquiries  as  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  pudenda;  and  we  shall  find  that  the  next  in  order  is 
the  part  called  the  labia,  the  labia  externa,  or  labia  majora.  They 
are  called  by  Felix  Plater,  in  his  Treatise  de  Partibus  Mulierum  Oene- 
raiioni  Dicatis^  by  the  name  of  Chiles^  sen  monticulu  The  Greeks 
called  them  zf^^s*  Krauss,  in  his  lexicon,  says  that  the  Latin  labium 
or  labrum,  is  probably  from  the  Greek  xa/3w.  The  German  is  schaam- 
lefzen,  the  French  grandes-Uvres,  the  Italian  grandi  hbbra  pudende. 
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In  the  young  embryo,  the  whole  body  is  open  in  front,  and  all  the 
organs  and  viscera  quite  uncovered ;  but,  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, the  sides  of  the  chest  and  belly,  curving  first  forwards  and 
then  inwards^  until  their  margins  come  into  contact,  at  last  fuse,  or 
unite  or  solder,  the  one  to  the  other,  and  thus  the  thorax  and  abdomen 
become  at  last  converted  into  closed  cavities. 

In  this  process  of  union  or  fusion,  a  place  is  left  for  the  entry  and 
exit  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  which  is  the  umbilical  ring ;  the  margin 
of  the  anus  is  left  unclosed;  and  the  vulva,  in  like  manner,  refuses  to 
allow  the  opposing  mucous  surfaces  of  the  labia  to  be  soldered  together. 
This  open  space,  then,  is  the  vulva,  or  the  genital  fissure,  rima,  sinus 
pudoris,  &C.,  on  the  right  of  which  is  the  right  labium,  and  on  the  left) 
the  left  labium  majus.  The  upper  end  of  the  fissure,  where  the  derm 
is  disparted,  is  the  superior,  and  the  lower  one  the  inferior  commis- 
sure of  the  vulva.  The  labia  extend  from  the  one  to  the  other  com- 
missure. The  exterior  surface  of  the  labia  is  skin,  covered  with 
hairs,  that  diminish  in  abundance  from  above  downwards.  The  inte- 
rior aspect  of  the  labia  is  a  mucous  tissue,  which,  in  the  young,  is  of 
a  bright  rose-color,  but  becomes  of  a  darker  and  less  sanguine  hue, 
in  persons  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old,  and  of  a  livid,  purpureous 
tint  in  the  more  aged  as  well  as  in  pregnant  women. 

In  fat  persons,  the  labia  are  plump,  or  even  turgid ;  in  the  macilent 
they  grow  lean,  and  possess  not  the  firmness  and  solidity  observable 
in  the  former  sort  of  persons. 

The  structure  contained  within  the  dermal  and  the  mucous  lamin» 
of  the  labia  is  a  cellular  tela;  and,  as  before  remarked,  it  is,  in  fat 
persons,  filled  with  adipose  cells.  Of  course,  there  is  a  good  supply 
of  bloodvessels  and  nerves  and  absorbents ;  so  that  they  are  the  not 
unfrequent  seats  of  inflammations,  that  have  a  very  great  proneness 
to  run  into  the  suppurative  termination. 

Diseases  of  the  Labia. — Inasmuch  as  the  labia  are  also  rather 
exposed  to  violence  in  falls,  and  blows;  as  by  kicks;  by  falling 
astride  of  sticks  and  bars,  &c.,  they  present  to  us  cases  for  surgical 
counsel  and  treatment  not  unfrequently. 

The  parts  also  are  subjected  to  enormous  elongation  and  pressure 
by  the  out-passing  child,  in  parturition;  so  that  they  may  be  torn  in 
the  direction  of  their  longitude,  or  fractured  horizontally,  or  filled 
with  vast  deposits  of  blood,  injected  into  their  loose  cellular  laminae, 
from  rupture  and  wounds  of  the  branches  of  the  pudic  vessels. 

In  anasarca,  and  in  oedema  gravidarum,  the  textures  within  the 
labia  become  greatly  infiltrated ;  and  dropsy  of  the  labium  renders  it. 
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at  times,  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  excessively  tense,  and  exposed  to 
attacks  of  erysipelatous  inflammation,  and  to  gangrene. 

Here,  therefore,  you  will  find  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble  to  the 
female,  and  opportunities  to  display  your  qualities  as  surgeon,  physi- 
cian, and  gentleman;  for  I  need  not  say,  that  without  a  just  combina- 
tion of  all  these  qualities,  you  never  will  be  acceptable  as  the  medical 
counsel  of  those  women  who  may  be  so  unhappy  as  to  find  themselves 
compelled  to  sue  to  you  for  help  in  so  great  and  mortifying  a  time  of 
need. 

(Edema  of  Labia. — Whenever,  from  an  anasarcous  condition,  or 
from  an  oedema  brought  about  by  pressure  of  the  gravid  womb  on 
the  ascending  currents  of  fluid,  whether  venous  blood  in  the  iliacs  or 
cava,  or  lymph  in  the  absorbing  vessels,  complaint  is  made  of  a  pain- 
ful or  inconvenient  tension  of  the  labia  externa,  you  will  always,  I 
suppose,  feel  it  a  duty  to  investigate  the  case  for  your  own  guidance, 
and  not  confide  in  any  description  that  may  be  proffered  by  the  patient 
or  by  her  nurse.  Neither  the  patient  herself  nor  the  nurse  will  be 
likely  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  malady,  and,  therefore,  neither 
of  them  can  give  you  such  correct  information  as  is  required  for  a 
proper  diagnosis. 

There  are  many  instances  of  swollen  or  rather  infiltrated  and  dis- 
tended labia  in  pregnant  women,  which  require  no  special  direction 
from  you ;  for,  whenever,  after  an  examination  of  the  part,  you  can  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  whatever  fluid  of  infiltration  is  contained  can 
readily  be  pressed  out  of  the  cellular  tela  by  the  thrust  of  the  presen- 
tation against  it,  you  will  merely  console  jrour  patient  by  assurance 
that  no  danger  and  little  inconvenience  are  to  be  apprehended  from 
her  situation. 

But,  in  certain  other  cases,  in  which  labor  is  going  on,  or  near  at 
hand,  you  may  deem  the  packing  of  fluid  into  the  tissue  to  be  so 
great  as  to  expose  the  woman  to  risk  of  rupture  of  the  labium,  by 
the  emerging  head  or  buttock.  Where  you  have  any  reason  to  fear 
such  an  accident,  or  that  the  labor  may  be  protracted  by  the  undue 
resistance  of  the  labia,  you  may  readily  obviate  the  embarrassment 
by  making  a  few  punctures  on  the  inner  face  of  the  organ,  with  a 
narrow  lancet,  the  point  of  which  should  be  carried  merely  through 
the  surface  into  the  cellular  meshes.  From  these  punctures  the  fluid 
soon  escapes,  whereupon  the  labium  collapses,  and  is  more  flaccid 
than  before  the  tension  came  on. 

Dewees  and  others  speak  of  infiltration  as  occurring  without  oedema 
of  the  legs.  I  have  never  met  with  such  an  instance ;  nor  do  I  well 
know  how  it  could  occur  except  from  a  blow  or  a  sting  in  like  man- 
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ner  aa  occurs  in  the  eyelid,  which  is  not  rarely  infiltrated  from  blows 
upon  the  forehead.     In  case  of  any  purely  topical  infiltration,  it  is  to 
he  expected  that  the  water  will  immediately  begin  to  flow  oflF  into  the 
adjacent  meshes,  and,  therefore,  it  will  not  require  any  medical  pre- 
scription, beyond,  perhaps,  some  cooling   lotion,  such  as   a  dilute 
mixture  of  Goulard's  extract  with  water;  or  a  weak  solution  of  muriate 
of  ammonia  in  vinegar  and  water,  with  the  addition  of  tincture  of 
opium.    Cloths  wrung  out  of  such  a  solution  should  be  applied  to  the 
swellings.     Half  an  ounce  of  the  salt,  a  gill  of  vinegar,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  laudanum,  mixed  with  a  tumbler  and  a  half  of  water,  is 
the  mixture  that  I  commonly  employ  in  similar  cases. 

I  have  never  foutid  any  inconvenience  to  result  from  fine  punctures 
of  the  labia,  as  above  recommended ;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  best  to 
make  them,  whenever  the  inducement  is  clearly  perceived.  I  made 
such  punctures  in  a  bad  case  under  my  care  a  few  years  ago,  during 
the  process  of  distending  the  genitalia  externa  by  the  child's  head,  for 
I  found  that  the  packing  of  the  cellular  structure  of  the  labium  with 
water  was  so  very  firm  as  to  prevent  the  yielding  of  the  parts.  Very 
soon  after  I  had  made  the  openings,  the  water  within  began  to  exude ; 
whereupon,  I  delivered  the  woman  with  the  forceps,  without  injuring 
her  at  all. 

Now,  you  may  very  readily  understand,  that  where  the  oedema  of 
the  lower  limbs  has  gone  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  the  cause  of  the 
production  of  it  still  continues  in  force,  not  the  labia  pifdendorum 
only,  but  the  belly  and  chest,  and  even  the  upper  extremities  and 
bead  may  have  their  cellular  membrane  filled ;  a  sample  by  no  means 
di£Bcult  to  find  in  practice.  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  a  woman  increased 
in  weight  at  least  thirty  pounds,  or  more,  by  this  infiltration  alone. 

You  will  also  understand,  that  such  a  great  oedema  gravidarum 
must,  to  a  certain  degree,  interfere  with  the  health,  and  that  the  labor 
is  likely,  on  that  account  alone,  to  be  a  bad  one ;  but  a  bad  labor  will 
sometimes  require  you  to  resort  to  the  aid  of  the  forceps,  while  the 
head  is  still  pretty  high  up  in  the  pelvis.  When  this  is  the  case,  you 
cannot  adjust  the  forceps  to  the  child's  head  without  carrying  the  lock 
very  far  backwards,  and  so  thrusting  the  anterior  edge  of  the  peri- 
neum far  towards  the  anus  and  the  coccyx.  This  you  will  be  in- 
capable of  doing  if  the  perineum  be  much  infiltrated,  thickened,  and 
hardened,  so  as  to  resemble  rather  a  piece  of  deal  than  the  ductile 
material  of  which  it  naturally  consists.  The  perineum  will  not  go 
backwards  for  all  your  efforts  or  skill.  I  have  been  baffled  in  all 
attempts  to  get  the  blades  of  the  forceps  adjusted  by  this  very  resist- 
ance of  the  infiltrated  perineum ;  but,  when  I  have  let  the  infiltration 
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flow  off  through  my  punctures,  then  I  rendered  the  perineum  dactile 
again,  and  so  could  push  it  backwards,  and  get  my  instrument  in  sML 
— Do  you  understand  this  ? 

Dr.  Dewees  appears  to  have  treated  some  of  these  cases  by  venesec- 
tion, by  saline  cathartics,  and  by  doses  of  nitrate  of  potash  repeated 
thrice  a  day.  I  believe  that  but  little  well-founded  expectation  of  a 
cure  of  the  oedema  can  be  indulged  until  the  termination  of  the  preg- 
nancy, whereupon  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus  being 
withdrawn,  no  further  effusion  takes  place  of  serum  within  the  cellular 
laminae ;  and  the  fluid  of  infiltration  being  taken  up  by  the  absorbents, 
the  dropsical  appearances  soon  vanish.  You  ought  to  expect,  how- 
ever, and  you  should  predict,  that  your  patient,  ^o  has  suffered  the 
extreme  of  this  oedema  will  look  pale,  and  be,  in  fact,  feeble  and 
anaemical  for  some  time  after  the  close  of  her  gestation.  As  a  general 
rule,  she  will  demand  the  use  of  a  nourishing  diet,  wine,  and  iron,  as 
the  most  likely  means  to  reestablish  her  hsamatosis. 
In  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  this  oedema  I  have  ever  seen,  Mrs. 

,  a  case  in  which  I  was  seriously  concerned  for  the  safety  of 

the  lady,  I  found  that  the  expulsion  of  the  child  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  very  great  diuresis,  which  removed  .within  eighty  hours 
the  last  vestiges  of  the  vast  and  general  infiltration.  It  is  rare,  I 
think,  to  find  even  the  most  oedematous  leg  containing  any  serum 
three  days  after  the  child  is  born. 

In  the  course  of  your  practice,  you  will  be  often  called  on  to  advise 
on  the  subject  of  oedema  gravidarum.  As  it  is  extremely  common  for 
primipara  women  to  have  swollen  legs  in  the  last  six  weeks,  and 
sometimes  earlier,  of  their  gestation,  you  ought  never  to  forget  that 
such  a  woman  is  more  exposed  than  another  to  the  alarming  attack  of 
eclampsia,  or  puerperal  convulsion.  You  will  find  in  Letter  XXXVII. 
the  account  of  a  young  lady  in  whom  oedema  occurred  as  early  as  the 
fifth  month,  and  led  to  a  dangerous  eclampsia.  In  fact,  I  have  known 
but  few  women  in  labor  to  have  convulsions,  except  those  affected 
with  swelled  legs.  The  pressure  of  the  gravid  womb  on  the  ascending 
blood  and  on  the  absorbents  causes  the  effusion  of  serum ;  the  same 
pressure,  be  it  observed,  is  exerted  on  the  aorta,  impeding  the  de- 
scending current  of  blood,  and  of  course  directing  a  more  abundant 
circulation  in  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  subclavians  and  carotids ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is  an  augmented  arterial  determination  to 
the  head  and  upper  extremities.  If  you  permit  this  morbid  determi- 
nation to  continue  unmitigated,  the  slow  but  sure  foundation  is  laid 
for  puerperal  apoplexy  and  eclampsia.  The  woman  should  be  bled 
and  dieted  in  a  prudent  and  careful  way,  and  all  massive  obstructions, 
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arising  from  a  surcharged  state  of  the  colon  ought  to  be  obviated  by 
gentle  laxatives.  I  may  incidentally  remark  that  some  writers  are 
disposed  to  attribute  the  convulsive  attacks  of  women  in  labor  to  an 
excess  of  the  fibrinous  element  developed  in  the  blood  of  pregnant 
women ;  bat  I  advise  you  to  reflect  whether  the  explanation  I  have 
above  given,  does  not  explain  the  occurrence  of  such  disorders  far 
more  satisfactorily. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  reasonably  expect  to  cure  a  considerable 
oedema  by  venesection ;  yet  that  it  may  be  moderated  by  the  use  of 
the  lancet  and  kept  within  safe  bounds  I  do  not  doubt.  Of  late  years 
the  opinions  of  the  profession  seem  to  be  nearly  unanimous  on  the 
subject  of  the  convulsions  of  childbed  women,  it  being  undeniable 
that  many  of  them  are  produced  by  the  intoxication  that  attends  on 
an  excess  of  urea  retained  in  the  blood.  Even  these  cases  of  oedema 
are  connected  with  the  uraemia ;  but,  as  I  propose  to  speak  more  fully 
on  that  subject  in  a  letter  on  puerperal  convulsions,  I  shall  not  enlarge 
on  it  here. 

In  some  patients,  you  will  find  one  or  both  of  the  labia  swollen 
and  painful  from  varices  affecting  the  veins  of  the  parts.  The  diag- 
nosis is  easily  made  by  the  Touch,  and  may  be  verified  by  inspection. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  done,  I  believe,  except  to  direct  horizontal 
rest  daring  the  pregnancy.  I  have  had  two  patients  who  always 
suffered  excessively  from  this  varix  while  pregnant,  but  only  then. 

I  shall  close  this  letter  here,  with  the  design  of  speaking  to  you  in 
the  next,  of  certain  other  disorders  to  which  the  labia  are  subject ; — 
and  I  am  very  truly  your  friend  and  servant, 

C.  D.  M. 


LETTER    VI. 

WOUNDS,  LACERATIONS    OP   LABIUM. 

Gentlemsn  :  I  design  in  this  letter  to  say  something  as  to  certain 
very  distressing  injuries  of  the  labia,  suffered  by  parturient  women, 
and  which  are  caused  by  the  extreme  tension  of  the  labia  themselves, 
or  by  the  tension  of  other  parts,  whose  accidents  or  diseases  impli- 
cate these  external  textures. 

Iiabial  Thrombus. — You  are  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  the 
pudic  artery  from  the  ischiadic,  in  some  individuals,  and  in  others 
from  the  internal  iliac;  and  you  are  aware,  that  thin  vessel  runs 
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upward  on  the  inner  face  of  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  and  sends 
branches  forth  to  supply  the  external  organs.  Now,  it  occasionally 
befalls  a  woman  in  labor,  or  one  affected  by  a  wound,  to  fracture  or 
divide  this  pudica  interna  artery  or  a  considerable  branch  of  it ; — 
and  as  the  labium  externum  is  full  of  loose  cellular  tela,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  a  rupture  of  the  vessel  may  cause  such  a  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  dashed  into  the  distensible  texture  within  the  labium,  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  an  enormous  tumor  of  a  deep  livid  or  even  black 
color ;  and  producing  all  the  pain  to  be  expected  from  laceration  of 
the  inward  textures  and  the  stretching  of  others  not  immediately 
broken,  by  quantities  of  congealed  or  fluid  blood  with  which  the 
organ  becomes  thoroughly  soaked  and  filled. 

The  rupture  of  a  vessel  within  the  brain  may  suffice  like  a  wooden 
wedge  driven  into  it  to  tear  the  brain  to  pieces.  So,  in  the  spleen  a 
vessel  giving  way  tears  that  organ  to  pieces-— and,  in  like  manner,  a 
broken  trunk  or  branch  of  the  pudic  artery  may  demolish  the  internal 
texture  of  the  labium  majus.  Dr.  Kobelt  has  shown  us,  in  his  fine 
work  entitled  De  VAppareil  du  Sens  Genital  des  deux  Sexes^  &c.,  trans- 
lated from  the  German,  by  H.  Kaula,  M.  D.,  that  there  exist,  just 
beneath  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  two  large  vascular  masses,  which  he 
calls  the  bulbs  of  the  vestibule,  one  on  each  side,  and  each  covered  by 
the  muscle  called  constrictor  cunni.  These  bulbs  or  congeries  of  blood- 
vessels, send  their  blood  through  an  abundant  network  of  vessels, 
called  rete  intermedium^  into  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  clitoris,  and 
into  its  glans  or  corpus  spongiosum.  When  the  muscles  or  constric- 
tors are  excited,  they  press  or  squeeze  the  abundant  blood  within 
them  through  the  rete  intermedium  up  into  the  clitoris,  which  becomes 
turgid  or  erect,  and  so  develops  the  venereal  orgasm.  The  bulbs  of 
the  vestibule  arc  the  analogues  of  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  in  the  male, 
and  have  the  same  sort  of  constrictor  muscles  to  compress  them,  and 
force  their  <x)otents  forwards  into  the  glans.  Now,  consider  whether 
these  bulbs  of  the  vestibule  are  not  liable  to  be  injured  in  certain 
labors,  and  by  mishandled  instruments,  and  whether  accidents  of  this 
kind  may  not  produce  distressing  cases  of  thrombus  of  the  labia! 

I  have  seen  examples  of  labial  thrombus  of  various  degrees  of 
severity.  Some  of  them  were  discovered  before  the  termination  of 
the  labor,  and  others  not  until  many  hours  subsequent  to  the  accouche- 
ment Id  the  cases  where  the  mischief  is  not  complained  of  until 
long  after  the  child  is  born,  we  may  infer  that  the  bulb  of  the  vesti- 
bule has  given  way  during  the  expanded  state  of  the  inner  genitalia, 
and  which  could  not  bleed  while  they  were  so  expanded,  but  com- 
menced to  scatter  the  extravasation  within  them,  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
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tending  and  compressing  cause  was  withdrawn.  Sach  cases  are  less 
likelj,  I  think,  to  prove  mischievous  than  the  other  sort,  in  which  the 
labium  begins  to  swell  before  the  child's  head  has  descended  so  far  as 
to  push  the  labium  aside.  When  the  labium  fills  in  this  way,  ante- 
cedently to  the  emergence  of  the  presentation  from  the  arch  of  the 
pubis,  we  must  suppose  it  to  arise  from  the  rupture  of  a  trunk,  not 
the  bulb.    It  is  therefore  more  dangerous. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  thus  extra vasated  is  surprisingly  great ;  and 
doubtless  the  bloody  infiltration  will  run  backwards  into  the  loose 
cellular  laminae  that  are  in  relation  with  the  sides  of  the  vagina;  pro- 
ducing disorder  and  difficulties  to  an  unknown  extent  within;  in 
addition  to  the  more  visible  and  tangible  marks  of  them  on  the  front 
of  the  pelvis. 

Case  of  Ijabial  Thrombus. — A  lady  in  this  city  was  in  labor  of 

her  first  child  in ,  1844,  and  after  long-continued  efforts  to  dilate 

a  rigid  os  uteri,  drove  the  head  into  the  vagina,  where  it  rested,  on 
account  of  a  complete  cessation  of  the  pains,  from  exhaustion  of  the 
supply  of  uterine  innervation.  Her  medical  attendant,  intent  on  pro- 
curing the  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  administered  to  her  a  portion  of 
secale  cornutum,  the  influence  of  which  was  soon  manifested  by  the 
renewal  of  the  labor  contractions  in  great  force.  The  ergotic  spasm 
thus  excited  gave  way,  after  no  very  long  interval,  from  a  second 
exhaustion  of  the  nervous  energy  directed  into  the  womb ; — and  it 
was  found  that  the  left  side  of  the  vagina,  the  parts  about  the  left  cms 
i«5hii,  and  the  left  labium,  were  swollen,  tense,  and  painful.  Being 
called  to  a  consultation  upon  the  case,  I  observed  a  large  protrusion 
of  the  left  half  of  the  perineum  occasioned  by  bloody  extravasation, 
which  had  gone  so  far  backwards  as  to  fill  the  cellular  material  in 
front  and  to  the  left  of  the  rectum ;  while  the  looser  texture  of  the 
labium  had  been  rendered  by  it  as  turgid  and  dark  as  possible. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  extract  the  foetus  from  such  a 
canal  as  was  thus  prepared,  and  as  the  indication  was  to  use  the  forceps, 
I  prepared  the  way  for  their  successful  application  by  making  an  in- 
cision into  the  inner  and  lower  surface  of  the  labium,  out  of  which  I 
extracted  by  means  of  the  finger,  which  passed  far  inwards,  a  great 
quantity  of  coagulated  blood,  besides  much  fluid  blood,  and  serum; 
which  being  done,  I  next  adjusted  the  forceps  to  the  head,  and  pain- 
fully, slowly,  and  with  much  effort  extracted  the  child,  which  was 
dead. 

The  patient  was  sorely  exhausted  by  such  a  dreadful  labor.  Her 
very  bad  pulse  did  not  amend  after  the  delivery;  the  injured  parts 
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were  attacked  with  erysipelas,  to  which  she  fell  a  victim,  in  the  coarse 
of  a  few  days. 

I  have  thus  given  an  account  of  a  case  which  I  hope  may  set,  in  a 
clear  point  of  view,  the  nature  and  dangers  of  these  bloody  infiltra- 
tions ;  and  I  wish  the  perusal  of  it  may  set  you  on  guard  against 
similar  occurrences,  of  which  you  may  hereafter  perhaps  become  the 
agitated  observers.  I  should  think  the  foregoing  remarks  enough  to 
show  you  that  the  mere  filling  up  a  labium  is  a  matter  of  small  con- 
sequence, in  comparison  with  the  inward  mischief  and  demolition 
likely  to  accompany  such  accidents.  I  pray  you,  then,  not  to  disre- 
gard the  complaints  of  your  patients  in  childbed,  as  to  the  affections 
of  the  external  genitals ;  but  the  rather,  that  you  be  sure  to  pay  very 
great  regard  to  them,  nor  suffer  the  fastidiousness  of  a  modest  female, 
or  your  own  sense  of  delicacy,  to  prevent  a  complete  and  early  inves- 
tigation. 

Do  you  not  think  that  if  a  patient  under  your  care,  in  labor,  should 
begin  to  have  extravasation  (thrombus)  filling  up  the  labium,  it  would 
be  charitable,  and  dutiful,  and  prudential  to  lay  open  the  mucous 
surface  by  an  incision  conducted  in  the  longitude  of  the  organ,  and 
deep  enough  to  give  issue  to  the  infiltrating  blood  ?  Would  not  such 
an  aperture,  by  allowing  the  hemorrhage  to  exhaust  itself  upon  cloths 
or  napkins,  prevent  it  from  tearing  to  pieces,  or  obstructing  the  lax 
textures  outside  of  the  vagina  and  inside  of  the  pelvis?  Be  you  the 
judges  to  decide  upon  any  case  presented  in  the  course  of  your  prac- 
tice. I  think,  that  where  a  labium  is  already  filled  with  blood,  before 
the  distending  power  of  the  head  begins  to  be  exerted  upon  it,  if  you 
allow  the  injecting  force  of  the  hemorrhage  to  go  on  unchecked  or 
unrestrained,  you  will  have  reason  to  dread  the  extending  of  the 
thrombus  to  very  deep-seated  textures ;  and  hence  I  should  much 
prefer  to  allow  the  fluid  to  escape  outwards  through  an  incision  made 
on  the  mucous  face  of  the  labium.  If  you  should  have  occasion  to 
make  such  an  incision  for  any  patient,  pray  be  careful  to  insert  the 
lancet  in  a  place  sufficiently  far  downwards  on  the  ramus  of  the 
ischium,  for  the  vascular  bulb  of  the  vestibule,  which  lies  quite  high 
up  on  the  pubic  ramus,  might  be  wounded  by  the  instrument,  and 
under  such  circumstances,  might  bleed  in  a  very  troublesome  way. 

I  pray  you  to  consult  Dr.  Dewees's  article  on  this  subject,  in  the 
Treatise  on  Females;  it  is  a  very  good  one,  and  you  ought  certainly  to 
consult  the  writings  of  that  celebrated  man — the  more  especially  as 
he  is  an  American  authority. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  after  treatment  of  the  accident.  Of 
course  you  will  not  expect  to  discharge  from  the  thrombus  all  the 
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blood  contained  in  it,  by  an  incision.  You  will  get  ont  all  the 
coagula,  in  very  great  quantity,  and  press  out  much  fluid  blood  and 
semm  of  the  coagulations.  The  removal  of  the  rest  will  take  place, 
partly  by  outflowing  under  the  textural  contractility  of  the  part,  and 
partly  by  the  absorbents,  which  will  carry  it  away.  I  am  sure  I 
have  seen  at  least  a  pint  of  blood  effused  beneath  a  man's  skin,  from 
a  blow,  taken  up  and  carried  away  by  the  absorbents  in  about  a  fort- 
night. 

The  most  convenient  treatment  will  consist  in  emollient  dressings, 
either  of  tepid  water  mixed  with  a  little  red  wine  or  vinegar,  or  of 
flaxseed  tea,  mucilage  of  slippery  elm  applied  as  stupes  or  fomenta- 
tions, or  linseed  or  bread  and  milk  poultices,  or  poultices  composed 
of  crumbs  of  bread  mixed  with  the  petals  of  chamomile.  These  dress- 
ings, when  the  tumefaction  becomes  sufficiently  reduced,  ought  to  be 
followed  by  cerate  dressings :  whether  of  simple  cerate,  basilicon,  or 
Groulard's  cerate.  The  selection  will  depend  on  your  judgment  as  to 
the  wants  of  the  case. 

When  a  woman  has  suffered  from  such  an  accident,  it  must  be 
expected,  if  the  injury  be  of  a  grave  character,  that  she  will  have 
great  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance  from  it.  I  need  not  say  that 
you  ought  not  to  leave  the  nerve  system  to  the  unmitigated  perception 
of  such  painful  impressions ;  but  that  you  ought  to  quell  both  its 
impressible  and  perceptive  faculties,  and  keep  them  within  moderate 
bounds,  by  the  use  of  anodyne  medicines  in  some  convenient  form ; 
such  as  the  Dover's  powders,  which  may  be  repeated  in  doses  of  four 
grains  every  two,  four,  or  six  hours,  until  the  therapeutical  end  of  its 
exhibition  is  attained. 

Should  much  febrile  heat  and  sanguine  exaltation  attend  the  early 
stages,  you  might  perhaps  prefer  a  medicine  like  the  following  recipe. 

Take  of  fresh  lemon  juice,  1  tablespoonful;  carb.  of  potash,  18 
grains ;  mix  them  and  add,  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  ^th  of  a 
grain ;  to  make  a  draught,  to  be  taken  every  two,  four,  or  six  hours. 

It  will  be  obvious,  also,  that  where  a  full  or  tense  pulse  is  found  to 
accompany  the  accident,  or  to  follow  it  as  a  consequence,  it  may  be 
needful  to  reduce  the  force  of  the  sanguine  circulation,  by  venesection, 
to  a  proper  extent. 

During  the  treatment,  the  bladder  of  urine  should  not  become  over 
full,  and  an  alvine  dejection  should  be  procured  at  least  once  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  most  scrupulous  cleanliness,  as  to  the  parts, 
ought  to  be  insisted  on — and  all  sour  poultices,  or  remainders  of  dress- 
ings, carefully  removed.    But  all  these  precautions  would  be  of  little 
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avail,  without  the  most  profound  recumbent  rest.    She  should  not 
leave  her  couch  until  cured. 

Watch  such  a  patient  vigilantly.  She  is  always  to  be  esteemed, 
until  suppuration  is  established,  in  danger  of  erysipelas  of  the  wounded 
parts.  If  attacked  with  erysipelas,  she  will  scarcely  escape  death 
from  peritoneal  fever.  I  say,  then,  watch  such  a  patient  well,  through 
the  dangerous  five  or  six  days  ensuing  the  accouchement.  If  the  dis- 
position to  erysipelas  become  manifest,  you  should  apply  the  nitrate 
of  silver  pencil  freely  to  all  the  inflaming  skin,  if  not  to  the  very 
margin  or  lips  of  the  wound.  The  antiphlogistic  power  of  the  nitrate 
is  probably  the  most  dependable  of  your  resources  for  such  circum- 
stances, and  it  may  be  handled  so  as  not  to  give  any  pain. 

C.  D.  M. 


LETTER    VII. 

WOUNDS,  LACERATIONS   OP  THE  LABIA,  ETC. 

Gentlemen  :  Besides  the  affections  I  have  now  treated  of  in  the 
two  former  letters,  the  labia  externa  are  subject  to  rupture  or  lacera- 
tion, not  attended  with  the  terrible  conjunction  of  concealed  hemor- 
rhage, last  spoken  of.  Indeed,  it  would,  d  priori^  be  evident  to  you, 
that  a  fracture  of  the  tissue,  laying  it  open  to  the  air,  would  not  con- 
sist with  the  formation  of  a  thrombus  within  its  walls. 

Broken  Labium. — It  is  always  a  subject  of  regret  when  the  labium 
is  torn  in  labor,  for  I  presume  that  no  professional  rank  or  station  of 
the  accoucheur  could  preserve  him  from  the  maligning  tongues  that 
are  so  fond  to  wag  against  their  betters.  The  more  exalted  your  sta- 
tion, the  more  will  you  be  liable  to  the  assaults  of  the  envious  and  the 
malignant;  who  will  not  fail  to  spread  abroad  the  bruit  of  the  misfor- 
tune, accusing  you  of  ignorance,  inattention,  or  rashness ;  and  aver- 
ring that  you  tore  her  dreadfully;  when  they  do  not  know,  that  your 
knowledge  of  professor  Carus's  curve  and  the  agents  in  the  extension 
of  the  head,  with  your  own  honest,  faithful  regard  to  duty  could  not, 
all  combined,  prevent  the  innocent  head  of  the  child  from  breaking 
in  pieces  an  obstruction  which  it  could  not  otherwise  overcome. 

I  doubt  not,  my  friends,  after  the  repeated  illustrations  made  in  your 
presence,  that  you  perfectly  understand  why  it  is  the  head  of  the  child, 
which  in  vertex  presentations  enters  the  pelvis  obliquely  and  in  fiexion 
— descends  and  rotates  still  in  flexion,  until  the  occiput,  being  engaged 
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under  the  crown  of  the  pabal  arch,  it  is  pressed  upwards,  or  extended, 
as  it  emerges,  along  the  exterior  face  of  the  symphysis,  being  com- 
pelled to  move  so,  coincidently  with  Carus's  curve,  by  the  strongly 
resisting  perineum,  against  which  the  crown  is  driven  by  the  labor 
throes. 

YoQ  may  remember  that  I  urged  you  not  only  to  aid  the  perineum 
to  compel  the  extension,  but  to  aid  it  in  compelling  the  head  to  move 
oat  in  coincidence  with  Carus's  curve;  and  that  because,  should  it  quit 
Carus's  curve  at  a  tangent,  or  not  extend,  the  perineum  must  give  way, 
or  a  labium  must  be  broken  ofif,  or  perhaps  both  of  them  be  detached 
somewhere  in  their  longitude ;  a  horrid  accident,  which  I  trust  may 
never  occur  in  the  hands  of  any  member  of  the  class. 

Only  conceive  of  a  rent  commencing  at  the  lower  end  of  the  labium, 
and  running  back  through  the  whole  thinned  structure  of  the  perineum, 
not  thicker  than  this  sheet  of  paper  sometimes,  so  as  to  burst  through 
into  the  rectum.  Take  care,  then,  I  pray  you,  of  the  women,  who, 
under  faith  of  your  diploma,  or  your  acknowledged  skill,  commit  the 
most  important  interests  into  your  charge. 

Ijaoerated  Perineum. — Let  me  warn  you  against  the  risk  of  cut- 
ting the  perineum  with  the  child's  elbow.  You  will  be  very  apt  to 
allow  the  accident  to  happen  whenever  the  child's  hand,  in  a  vertex 
presentation,  descends,  applied  to  its  face  or  throat ;  for  the  ulna  of 
the  child  lies  in  contact  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  as 
it  slides  forth,  and  comes  to  press  with  its  olecranon  on  the  fourchette, 
that  olecranon  cuts  the  edge  of  the  tissue  like  a  sharp  knife,  and  when 
the  edge  is  once  cut  through,  the  rest  of  the  structure  is  instantly 
torn  or  lacerated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  giving  the  patient  a  lace- 
rated wound  that  can  scarcely  heal  but  by  granulation — whence,  I 
beg  you  be  careful  to  prevent  the  accident,  which  I  have  so  often  told 
you  can  only  be  prevented  by  supporting  the  perineum,  knowing  why, 
and  how  it  is  to  be  supported. 

A  laceration  extending  into  the  bowels  is  very  difficult  of  cure,  and 
never  will  be  cured,  provided  any  sloughing  process  should  attend 
the  inevitably  consequent  inflammation.  If  uncured,  the  woman  be- 
comes converted  into  a  monotr6me,  and  is  a  pitiable  object  for  the 
balance  of  her  existence  here.  Take  you,  then,  scrupulous  heed  to 
the  tedious  doctrines  of  the  mechanism  of  the  pelvis  and  head  in  labor, 
and  never  lose  sight  of  them  in  conducting  your  cases,  and  especially 
your  cases  terminated  with  instruments.  I  have  been  for  many  years 
engaged  in  midwifery  practice  to  a  great  extent  of  occupation,  and  I 
defy  any  one  to  point  out  the  sample  of  a  female  who  has  suftered 
under  any  durable  lesion  or  disability  of  the  organs  concerned  in  the 
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transmission  of  the  foetus,  nnder  my  administration  over  labors.  I 
confess  I  take  pleasure  in  claiming  the  merit  of  such  a  success,  not  as 
impertinently  arrogating  any  superiority  of  skill  over  my  brethren, 
but  as  evidence  of  the  good  results  that  must  ever  attend  a  watchful 
care  over  those  who  are  committed  to  our  hands. 

When  a  labium  gives  way  in  labor,  it  is  because  of  some  too  sudden 
and  violent  exertion  of  the  expulsive  force  of  the  womb  and  the  abdo- 
minal muscles,  in  the  last  agonies  of  the  labor  throes.  The  tenesmic 
sensations  and  propensities  of  a  female,  whose  perineum  is  frightfully 
extended  by  the  presenting  part,  are  so  keen  and  irresistible,  that  she 
cannot  be  prevented  in  some  cases — I  might  say  in  many  cases — from 
an  involuntary  excessive  effort  to  free  herself  from  them ;  and  I  have 
made  it  a  rule  to  give  due  warning  beforehand,  and  exhortation  to 
strict  obedience  to  the  directions  I  should  give  as  to  not  bearing  down 
the  pains ;  and  then,  reflecting  on  the  causes  of  the  extension  of  the 
head,  and  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  plane  of  the  perineal  strait, 
have  safely  guarded  my  patient  against  injury.  In  the  case  of  a  very 
strong,  healthful  primipara,  who  had  been  long  in  labor  in  November, 
1847,  the  waters  had  been  completely  drained  off  for  some  hours. 
Before  auscultation  of  the  womb,  I  had  reason  to  think  the  child's  life 
in  imminent  peril  from  the  unmitigated  pressure  of  the  uterus ;  and 
as  it  was  probable  the  infant  could  not  be  born  spontaneously  in  the 
course  of  the  coming  hour  or  two  hours,  I  adjusted  my  Davis's  for- 
ceps to  the  head.  As  soon  as  the  adjustment  was  completed,  she  was 
seized  with  a  pain,  and  drove  so  violently  down,  that  the  head  inclosed 
in  the  forceps  absolutely  seemed  to  leap  into  the  world  in  an  instant; 
nor  could  I  prevent  her  from  using  the  force.  The  rush  of  the  head 
lacerated  the  skin  of  the  perineum  at  least  an  inch;  but  she  recovered 
without  any  injury  from  the  wound.  In  this  case,  the  instrument 
seemed  to  serve  as  a  railway  path  for  the  head  to  glide  on. 

Do  not,  I  pray  you,  accuse  me  of  quitting  my  proper  task  here  in 
order  to  talk  to  you  again  of  a  purely  obstetric  subject  I  am  well 
aware  that  my  letter  relates  to  the  accidents  that  befall  the  labia  and 
perineum ;  but  I  cannot  forget  the  sound  though  homely  adage — that 
prevention  is  better  than  cure;  and  I  deem  my  remarks  germain  to 
the  subject  in  hand ;  and  hope  that  they  may  serve,  if  not  to  eschew 
fractures  of  the  labia  in  the  whole,  yet,  at  least,  to  render  them  less 
common,  extensive,  and  mischievous;  nor  do  I  doubt  of  your  success 
in  eschewing  them,  if  you  should  suffer  yourselves  to  be  governed  by 
these  views. 

When  the  accident  has  occurred,  there  is  but  little  reason  to  hope 
for  union  by  the  first  intention,  as  the  surgeons  call  it.     How,  indeed, 
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oould  we  expect  sucb  a  union  of  parts  not  cat  asunder  by  a  sharp  in- 
Btrument,  but  torn  by  violence.  The  raw  surfaces  are  surfaces  of 
laceration,  and  can,  in  the  general,  only  be  reaccommodated  by  the 
process  of  granulation — a  tedious  process. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  keep  them  in  contact  by  sutures — plasters 
cannot  repose  upon  surfaces  continually  bathed  by  the  lochial,  mucous, 
and  purulent  as  well  as  urinary  excretions.  The  suture  only  adds  to 
the  sum  of  the  local  injury,  and  is  not  unapt  to  generate  an  erysipe- 
latous propensity  in  the  parts.  Sutures  are  not  necessary  to  keep  the 
surfaces  approximated,  which  being  done,  the  chirurgical  indication  is 
!  fulfilled.  Stupes  of  warm  wine  and  water,  or  mucilages ;  the  poul- 
I  tices,  and  cerate  dressings,  together  with  a  prohibition  to  abduct  the 
thighs,  are  all  that  ought  to  be  ordered,  beyond  the  scrupulous  regard 
to  cleaDliness  that  to  every  one  interested  must  be  obviously  proper. 
It  is  a  good  precaution  to  fit  loosely  a  garter  to  each  leg,  and  to  tie 
the  garters  together  by  a  tape,  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  any 
inconvenient  abduction  of  the  knees.  Most  of  the  cases  of  consider- 
able laceration,  whether  of  the  labia  or  perineum,  may  be  expected  to 
recover  by  the  time  the  purification  of  the  woman  is  complete — say 
within  the  month. 

Ununited  Wounds  of  Perineum. — I  have  met  with  four  cases  of 

injury  to  the  perineum  by  laceration,  where  union  had  never  taken 

place,  and   never  could  take  place;  because,  in  fact,  the  anterior 

perineum  being  divided  as  far  back  as  the  rectum,   laying  that 

intestine  quite  open,  the  sides  of  the  cut  became  each  incarned  and 

covered  with  a  real  mucous  membrane,  so  that  the  woman,  instead  of 

having  a  vagina  and  rectum,  had  only  a  true  cloaca,  into  which  were 

discharged  the  products  of  the  rectum,  the  uterus,  and  on  some 

occasions  part  of  the  urine ;  for  the  posterior  semi-circumference  of 

the  anus  was  now  converted  into  the  posterior  commissure  of  the 

vulva.     So  that,  in  fact,  the  labium  extended  back  to  the  inner  wall 

of  the  anus  on  each  side.    Even  in  such  a  dreadful  case  as  this,  the 

Udy  rarely  is  affected  with  any  leakage  from  the  gut;  for  she  dis* 

charges  the  alvus  as  regularly  as  any   other  person,  save  when 

attacked  with  diarrhoea.    Her  protection  from  the  disgusting  incom- 

modity  of  non-retention  of  the  feces  is  owing  to  the  preservation  of 

the  upper  bands  of  the  sphincter  of  the  rectum,  which  I  have  found 

very  completely  to  close  the  new-formed  anus,  which  was  invisible, 

because  concealed  within  the  depths  of  the  new  accidental  vulva  or 

cloaca.    Where  all  the  fibres  of  the  sphincter  are  lost,  there  must  be 

a  constant  drain  of  offensive  matters  from  the  intestine ;  enough  to 

render  the  creature  an  object  of  pity  to  others,  and  of  aversion  to  her 
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own  conscious  self.  Life,  to  such  an  individual,  is  rather  an  insup- 
portable burden  than  a  boon.  How  anxiously  should  you,  therefore, 
direct  the  resources  of  your  information  to  obviate  such  terrible 
disasters. 

I  may  as  well,  in  this  connection,  call  your  attention  to  another 
circumstance;  it  is  this — the  perineum  being  taken  away,  the  vagina 
torn  open  very  far  upwards,  and  its  strength  thus  reduced,  the 
unhappy  female  has  not  a  prolapsion  merely,  but  a  true  procidentia 
of  the  womb,  which,  descending  more  and  more  with  the  progressive 
advance  of  age  and  debility  of  the  parts,  causes  the  patient  to  endure 
much  pain,  and  to  become  subject  to  erosions  and  inBammations  of 
the  now  exposed  tissues.  You  cannot  sustain  them  with  a  globe,  a 
disk,  or  an  elytroid  pessary  which  will  not  be  retained,  but  you  can 
always  keep  the  prolapsed  parts  high  up  within  the  pelvis  by  that 
admirable  stem-pessary  of  Dr.  James  Blundell,  which  I  exhibited  to 
you  during  our  meetings  in  the  lecture-room.  You  will  find  the 
watch-spring  pessary  also  a  good  one  in  such  cases.  I  am  pleased  to 
find  myself  able  to  assure  you  that  good  hopes  may  be  entertained, 
therefore,  as  to  the  means  of  comforting  those  who  become  the 
subjects  of  these  great  obstetrical  catastrophes — for  to  be  connected 
with  the  management  of  a  case,  that  ofiers  no  hopes  of  a  remedy 
during  a  long  lifetime,  is  truly  to  be  unfortunate. 

Ijablal  Cysts  and  Duverney's  Gland. — In  addition  to  the  affec- 
tions of  the  labia  above  mentioned,  you  should  make  yourselves 
aware  that  the  textures  within  the  mucous  surface  of  the  organ  are 
capable  of  developing  cysts  and  also  more  solid  tumors.  These 
cysts  sometimes  attain  a  considerable  size. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Huguier,  of  Paris,  for  a  memoir  read  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  that 
body,  vol.  15, 1852,  for  a  revival  of  our  knowledge  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  Duverney's  gland.  This  apparatus,  which  was  familiarly 
known  to  the  profession  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  wholly  lost 
sight  of  again,  until  Dr.  H.  restored  and  improved  our  knowledge  of 
it  in  the  paper  above  mentioned.  He  describes  it  as  belonging  to  the 
order  of  the  conglomerate  glands.  It  is  placed  between  the  vagina 
and  the  vulva,  on  the  side  of  the  former,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
above  the  superior  face  of  the  hymen,  or  caruncles.  It  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  ascending  ramus 
ischii.  It  is  shaped  like,  and  is  about  as  large,  as  an  apricot  kernel. 
It  has  an  excretory  duct  or  tube,  that  opens  in  the  vulva,  behind  the 
caruncles  or  hymen.    It  has  a  crescent-like  operculum,  or  fold,  that 
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serves  to  conceal  it,  in  a  measure.    Its  orifice  is  generally  surrounded 
bj  a  vascular  areola. 

This  gland  not  rarely  becomes  inflamed  or  slowly  diseased,  and  its 
tube  may  become  obstructed  so  that  it  becomes  distended,  being  filled 
with  fluid  of  the  secretion,  or  with  pus,  and  so  is  converted  into  an 
abscess.    Dr.  Huguier  has  appended  to  his  paper  several  very  good 
engravings  that  explain  his  cases  remarkably  well.    I  advise  you, 
when  an  opportunity  presents,  to  examine  his  essay;   it  will  show 
you  that  many  cases  of  supposed  abscess  of  the  labium  are  nothing 
more  than  instances  in  which  the  excretory  duct  of  this  gland  has 
become  distended,  and  that  the  contents  may  be  squeezed  out  without 
catting  the  tissue.    I  have  seen  such  a  case.    He  also  relates  cases, 
where  the  gland  having  become  permanently  diseased,  it  was  extir- 
pated with  success. 

Upon  pinching  a  vaginal  cyst  betwixt  the  thumb  and  finger,  or 
npon  pressing  it  with  a  palp  of  the  forefinger,  it  is  observed  to  be  soft 
and  flactuating.  There  is  little  pain  accompanying  it  necessarily ;  but 
the  presence  and  pressure  of  the  sac  may  induce  pain  at  last  in  the 
surrounding  textures.  There  is  some  danger  of  making  a  mistake  in 
the  diagnosis,  provided  one  be  careless  in  his  inquiries.  For  example, 
a  lump,  or  tumor  within  the  labium,  might  consist  of  a  hernia  of  a 
portion  of  the  bladder,  or  a  distended  tube  of  the  gland  of  Duverney ; 
and  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  tumor  should  be 
formed  by  a  descended  knuckle  of  intestine.  I  am  sure,  however, 
than  not  one  of  you  will  ever  be  so  imprudent  as  to  venture  on  dis- 
charging the  contents  of  any  labial  tumor,  by  means  of  the  lancet,  or 
bistoury  without  first  taking  care  to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  the 
case.  A  true  cyst  will  always  be  found  perfectly  circumscribed,  mova- 
ble, flactuating,  and  indolent. 

The  surgical  method  of  treatment  of  the  cyst,  consists  in  dissecting 
out  the  whole  sac.  If  you  merely  open  it,  and  allow  the  contents  to 
escape,  the  organic  apparatus,  being  undestroyed,  you  may  expect  the 
sac  to  fill  again.  Perhaps,  however,  were  you  to  fill  the  cavity  with 
port  and  water,  or  with  a  solution  of  iodine,  you  might  reasonably 
expect  to  produce  granulating  inflammation,  which  would  obliterate 
the  cavity ;  or  it  is  an  easy  and  prudent  step  to  pass  a  seton  through 
the  centre  of  the  sac — using  for  that  purpose  a  very  large,  curved 
surgeon's  needle  with  two  or  four  strands  of  silken  thread.  Inflam- 
mation thus  excited  would,  after  withdrawing  the  seton  in  three  or 
four  days,  in  all  probability  cure  the  evil  by  obliterating  the  special 
secretory  membrane,  or  cyst. 

Warts. — Women  are  sometimes  plagued  with  a  growth  of  verrucas 
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or  warts,  that  spriDg  in  dozens  or  hundreds  from  the  whole  surface  of 
the  sinus  pudoris.  They  are,  in  certain  cases,  so  abundant  as  to  dis- 
part the  labia,  filling  up  the  entire  sulcus,  and  rising  as  a  great  convex 
mass  of  pale  cauliflower-looking  tumor,  quite  convex  above  the  gene- 
ral level.  Upon  pulling  the  labia  farther  apart,  so  as  to  open  the  sinus 
pudoris^  they  are  perceived  to  be  small  warty  excrescences  from  the 
mucous  body  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  diflFer  not  from  the  warts 
on  children's  fingers,  except  by  their  greater  softness,  which  depends 
on  their  being  always  bathed  with  the  sort  of  milky  humor  of  the 
labial  membrane.  They  often  bleed  when  touched,  and  when  pinched 
ofif  with  the  finger-nails  the  broken  surface  trickles  with  blood,  which 
soon  ceases  to  flow.  I  have  found  that,  when  the  entire  labium  right 
and  left,  has  been  quite  incrusted  with  warts  as  above,  I  could  with 
the  probe  separate  them  anywhere,  for  they  are  distinct  from,  though 
in  lateral  contact  with  one  another.  You  will  readily  include  a  great 
number  of  them  in  a  ligature,  which  being  tightly  tied,  they  drop  off 
after  some  hours. 

The  readiest  way  to  remove  them  is  to  snip  them  off,  several  at  a 
time,  with  scissors,  curved  on  the  flat.  This  being  done,  and  the  sur- 
face being  lightly  touched  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  pencil,  or  w^ith  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the  mucous  tissue  is  not  very  likely  to 
reproduce  them.  I  doubt  not  they  are  hypertrophied  papillae  of  the 
corpus  mucosum  of  the  genito-urinary  tissue. 

Prof.  Bralnerd's  Case. — There  occurred  a  very  singular  case  under 
the  care  of  Professsor  Brainerd,  of  Chicago.  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  laying  before  you  a  copy  of  his  letter,  describing  the  case,  for 
which  I  trust  he  will  receive  as  my  apology,  the  great  interest  inhe- 
rent in  such  an  occurrence,  and  the  desire  I  have  that  you  should  all 
have  the  opportunity  to  follow  his  example  of  treatment,  should  you 
happen  to  meet  with  individuals  similarly  affected. 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs,  of  this  city. 

Chicago,  Februarif  20, 1847. 

Dear  Sir  :  Accompanying  this  you  will  receive  a  specimen  of  mor- 
bid growth,  of  whose  nature  I  am  very  doubtful.  Knowing  the 
interest  you  take  in  the  diseases  of  females,  and  the  researches  your 
father  has  made  in  relation  to  all  classes  of  these  affections,  I  have 
sent  you  this  in  the  hope  that,  by  his  aid,  you  would  be  able  to  en- 
lighten me  in  relation  to  its  class  and  character. 

The  little  girl  from  whom  it  was  taken  is  the  daughter  of  healthy 
parents,  residing  in  Du  Puy  Co.,  Illinois,  is  nineteen  months  old,  and 
was  first  seen  by  me  on  the  29th  of  January,  ult.    On  examination, 
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the  abdomen  was  found  to  be  mach  enlarged,  an  oval  tumor  extend- 
ing from  the  pubis  to  the  umbilicus,  which  gave  the  sensation  of  fluc- 
tuation. From  the  vagina  there  projected  a  substance  having  every 
appearance  of  a  common  gelatinous  polypus  of  the  nostril,  being  about 
an  inch  in  length,  and  two  lines  in  thickness.  The  urine  was  con- 
stantly dribbling  away,  the  bowels  constipated,  much  emaciation,  and 
derangement  of  health. 

The  history  of  the  case  was  as  follows :  Nine  weeks  previously  there 
was  noticed  a  discharge  from  the  vagina,  mucous  at  first,  and  after- 
wards occasionally  bloody.  When  this  had  continued  four  weeks, 
small  semi-gelatinous  bodies  of  the  size  of  peas  were  discharged  with 
it  from  time  to  time.  At  length  the  gelatinous  bodies  began  to  pro- 
trude from  the  vulva,  the  protrusion  being  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  pains  and  straining,  which  were  compared  by  the  mother  to  those 
of  labor.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  these  bodies  soon  became  red, 
then  brown ;  shrunk,  and  sloughed,  and  were  succeeded  by  others, 
which  in  turn  fell  oS.  The  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  was  more 
recent  than  the  discharge. 

Judging,  from  the  fluctuation  and  the  almost  constant  discharge  of 
iirioe,that  the  abdominal  tumor  might  depend  upon  retention  of  urine, 
I  introduced  a  catheter,  and  found  this  to  be  the  case ;  about  twenty- 
four  ounces  were  discharged,  and  the  tumor  entirely  disappeared. 
Directing  my  attention  then  to  the  growth  protruding  from  the  vulva, 
I  introduced  a  nasal  polypus  forceps  into  the  vagina,  seized  it,  and, 
with  but  slight  force,  separated  and  brought  it  away.     This  was 
repeated  several  times,  and  each  time  a  reddish  body,  resembling  a 
gelatinous  polypus  of  the  nostril,  was  extracted.    Finding  the  vagina 
still  full  and  distended  with  such  growths,  I  desisted  from  further 
attempts,  and,  on  the  first  of  February,  inst.,  made  use  of  the  double 
canula  and  ligature,  as  for  uterine  polypus,  embracing  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  growth.    On  tightening  the  ligature,  it  readily  divided 
the  parts  embraced,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  canula  was  followed  by 
the  discharge  of  a  great  number  of  the  same  substances;  but,  by 
scarcely  any  hemorrhage. 

This  operation  was  repeated  either  with  the  ligature  or  forceps  daily, 
for  a  week,  and  each  time  a  large  number  of  pieces  were  obtained,  one 
dozen  each  day  would  be  a  low  estimate ;  and  every  day  they  increased 
in  number,  but  diminished  in  size.  Finding  this  to  be  the  course  of 
things,  I  introduced  a  sponge  tent  for  the  purpose  of  dilating  the  orifice 
of  the  vagina,  which  had  been  already  to  a  great  degree  effected  by 
the  protruding  bodies,  and  soon  effected  my  object,  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  introduction  of  the  finger  very  easily.    The  vagina  was  found 
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dilated  so  as  entirely  to  fill  the  pelvis,  pressing  upon  the  rectum  and 
urethra,  and  rising  above  the  superior  strait;  its  sides  were  invested 
by  the  same  bodies  which  had  been  extracted  in  such  quantities.  They 
adhered  firmly  over  the  greater  part  of  its  surface.  Scraping  it  with 
as  much  force  as  was  safe  with  such  a  structure,  the  finger  was  with- 
drawn, and  immediately  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  of  the  bodies  of 
small  size  followed.  This  operation  was  repeated  daily  several  times, 
until  but  few  followed,  and  there  only  remained  behind  an  indurated 
spot  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  canal,  which  seemed  a  matrix 
for  the  whole,  and  which  could  not  be  detached  by  moderate  force. 
Having  found,  by  the  number  and  rapid  growth  of  these  bodies,  that 
they  would  undoubtedly  be  reproduced,  the  next  point  was  to  prevent 
this  danger,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  some  substance  capable  of 
coagulating  albumen  promptly,  without  acting  too  energetically  upon 
the  animal  tissues,  would  succeed.  A  strong  solution  of  alum  was 
chosen  and  injected,  a  compress  being  applied  to  retain  it.  This  was 
followed  by  the  discharge  of  much  coagulated  albumen,  of  which  thick 
layers  were  every  day  removed  from  the  indurated  points  of  the  walls, 
until  they  seemed  natural.  The  injection  of  alum-water  was  continued 
for  several  days  longer,  simple  warm  water  being  also  used  for  clean- 
liness.   The  discharge  gradually  diminished  and  ceased. 

At  the  last  examination,  the  vagina  was  contracted  so  as  barely  to 
admit  the  finger,  and  seemed  perfectly  natural.  The  os  uteri,  which 
had  not  been  distinctly  felt  before,  was  perceived,  in  form  of  a  small 
tubercle,  the  orifice  just  perceptible,  showing  the  uterus  to  have  been 
unaffected. 

The  urine  required  to  be  drawn  for  the  first  week,  but  since  that 
time  she  has  gradually  reacquired  the  power  of  discharging  it;  gra- 
dually improving  in  health  and  appearance  until  the  present  time, 
when  she  may  be  said  to  be  quite  well. 

Some  of  the  bodies  removed  in  this  case  are  the  specimens  sent,  and 
you  have  only  to  suppose  them  larger,  softer,  and  semi-translucent,  and 
you  will  form  an  opinion  of  what  they  resembled  when  first  discharged. 
They  are  only  changed  by  the  effect  of  alcohol.  They  were  distinctly 
vesicular.  The  largest  were  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  an  inch 
broad ;  the  smallest  not  more  than  a  fiftieth  part  as  large. 

At  first  I  supposed  them  to  be  polypi,  but  soon  perceived  that  such 
was  not  the  case,  since  they  had  been  discharged  and  removed  to  the 
number  of  several  hundreds  in  all,  and  were  evidently  attached  one 
upon  the  other  in  some  points.  So  that  I  know  not  what  they  may  be, 
unless  it  is  an  animal  growth,  allied  to  the  acephalocyst,  of  which  there 
are,  I  believe,  several  kinds,  found  sometimes  in  animals,  and  of  which 
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this  may  be  a  rare  or  unknown  variety.  Will  yon  present  the  case, 
with  my  respects,  to  your  father,  and  inform  me,  if  convenient,  of  the 
opinion  he  may  form  of  it  ? 

Very  sincerely,  your  friend, 

D.  BRAINERD. 

Dr.  Brainerd  sent  several  of  these  curious  bodies.  I  found,  on  ex- 
amining them  with  a  good  doublet,  that  they  were  not  cysts,  but  solid 
bodies,  more  resembling  a  mere  sarcode  than  anything  else.  They 
were  without  hooks,  or  other  apparent  apparatus.  I  could  not  adopt 
Dr.  B.'s  supposition,  that  they  constitute  a  variety  of  the  acephalocyst, 
and  like  Dr.  B.  I  remained  uncertain  as  to  their  nature ;  but  rather 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  consisted  of  a  morbid  production  of  the 
corpus  mucosum  of  the  vaginal  membrane.  In  this  opinion  I  was  cor- 
red  I  saw  Dr.  B.  at  my  house,  July  21,  1851,  when  he  informed  me 
that  the  patient  died  three  months  after  the  above  date,  and  that  the 
autopsy  disclosed  the  womb  and  vagina  filled  with  this  morbid  product 
of  an  heterologous  mucous  membrane. 

Pruritus  Vulvas. — There  are  a  great  many  women  who,  when 

pregnant,  are  annoyed  with  a  most  distressing,  and  even  intolerable 

proritus  of  the  vulva,  affecting  chiefly  the  inner  face  of  the  labia, 

mainly  attacking  the  portions  of  them  in  a  range  with  the  nymphaB, 

and  not  irritating  so  severely  the  parts  nearer  the  posterior  commis- 

rare.    The  malady  is  not  confined  to  the  gravid  female  alone,  but,  I 

should  suppose  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  instances  I  have  met  with, 

have  been  women  enceinte. 

Dr.  Dewees  appears,  at  times,  to  have  found  the  mucous  surface  in 
these  cases  affected  with  aphthous  inflammation.  I  have  not  seen  such 
a  case,  though  I  have  met  with  some  that  were  to  the  last  degree  dis- 
tressing— cases  in  which  the  pruritus  was  so  intolerable  that  the  per- 
SOD  could  not  resist  the  provocation  to  scratch,  and  even  wound  the 
surface  with  her  nails.  In  such  a  state  I  have  found  the  mucous  body 
of  the  membrane  of  a  Modena  red,  very  dry  and  hot,  but  I  have  not 
observed  aphthaB.  In  certain  other  samples,  the  dryness  and  redness 
were  wanting;  nor  was  there  any  sensible  increase  of  the  heat. 

Should  you  be  invited  by  your  patients  to  give  counsel  on  such  a 
complaint,  I  advise  you  to  make  careful  inquiries  as  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  redness,  dryness,  and  heat,  and  where  they  exist  in  a 
subject  not  demanding  or  admitting  the  use  of  the  lancet,  to  recom- 
mend the  application  of  a  few,  say  eight  or  twelve  leeches,  within  the 
labial  surfaces.  If  the  signs  be  absent,  it  may  not  be  worth  while  to 
trouble  your  patients  with  the  leeching. 
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Some  cooling  laxative  will  be  indicated  in  case  of  torpor  of  the 
bowels;  and  a  comfortable  diet  should  be  prescribed.  In  such  a 
patient,  salted  meats,  gravies,  spice,  pepper,  and  spirituous  and  vinous 
drinks,  ought  to  be  forbidden.  The  warm  bath,  or  the  hip  bath,  is  a 
highly  useful  ordinance ;  and  some  proper  lotion  or  application  should 
be  provided  for  the  aflFected  parts. 

It  seems  obvious  that  this  must  be  a  case  for  the  nitrate  of  silver  to 
show  its  alterative  powers ;  for  if  there  be  any  sample  of  disease  that 
would  be  likely  to  yield  to  it,  this  would  seem  to  be,  most  probably, 
the  very  one.  Yet,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  I  have  not  generally  found 
it  to  answer  the  purpose.  Neither  does  vinegar,  nor  mucilage,  nor 
cold  nor  tepid  water,  nor  laudanum  and  water,  nor  alum  cure  it ;  but 
this  is  true,  viz.,  that  very  few  cases  fail  to  be  either  cured  or  kept 
within  very  moderate  bounds,  by  the  following  recipe : — 

Take  of  biborate  of  soda,  half  an  ounce ;  distilled  rose-water,  six 
ounces ;  sulphate  of  morphia,  six  grains.  Mix,  and  direct  the  lotion 
to  be  applied  to  the  part  aflFected  many  times  a  day. 

You  may  also  give  relief  by  means  of  a  liniment  compound  of 
melted  lard  and  chloroform. 

Every  man  becomes  probably  more  or  less  a  routinist  in  his  methods. 
It  is  with  me  a  routine  to  order  the  above  compound  lotion ;  and  I 
aver  to  you,  that  I  believe,  if  you  order  it  for  your  patients,  you  will 
have  very  little  trouble  in  curing  most  of  them.  I  am  speaking  here 
of  the  general  run  of  cases.  Should  you  use  this  compound,  and  find 
yourselves  disappointed  as  to  its  curative  powers,  you  ought  to  request 
an  opportunity  to  examine,  by  inspection,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
malady,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  judge  whether  bloodletting,  purging, 
emollients,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  astringents  and  tonics,  should  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Many  cases  of  this  pruritus  are  dependent  upon  inflammation  and 
engorgement  of  the  cervix  and  os  uteri.  Should  you  meet  with  a  very 
obstinate  case  of  pruritus  in  a  woman  not  pregnant,  you  ought  to  look 
at  the  OS  to  learn  whether  the  patient  is  to  be  cured  by  curing  a  dis- 
ease of  the  uterus  and  not  by  merely  addressing  your  remedies  to  the 
external  genitalia.  Y id.  my  Essay  on  the  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases 
of  the  Cervix  Uteri ;  for  a  fuller  account  of  those  cases  of  pruritus 
arising  from  the  irritated  cervix. 

Case. — I  was  consulted  for  a  young  lady  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  suflFered  from  an  intolerable  pruritus  and  uneasiness  of  the  vulva. 
Her  physician  had  prescribed  many  and  various  remedies  in  vain.  He 
had  examined,  by  inspection,  the  privities,  but  could  not  discover  the 
cause ;  which,  however,  was  not  dissipated  by  his  application  of  nitrate 
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of  silver,  and  other  medicines.  When  I  was  called  to  give  my  opinion 
of  the  case,  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  it  attributable  to  a  real 
trichiasis  of  the  vulva.  The  hairs  that  grow  usually  on  the  derm,  and 
then  not  very  close  to  the  epithelial  surface,  had  sprung  from  the  very 
margin  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  each  labium.  They  were  straight 
like  eyelashes,  and  pointed  inwards.  It  was  from  the  tickling  and 
pricking  of  the  points  of  these  hairs  that  her  distress  arose.  They 
were  all  removed  by  her  nurse  with  tweezers,  and  the  complaint  dis- 
appeared. I  beg  you  to  remember  this  case  when,  in  some  future 
perverse  pruritus,  you  shall  find  yourselves  baffled  in  your  common 
attempts  to  cure  the  patient. 

Cioatrioes. — Ancient  injuries,  by  laceration,  by  ulcers,  and  by 
fevers,  may  have  contracted  the  external  parts  so  much  as  greatly  to 
interfere  with  the  dilatations  required  for  the  transmission  of  the  child 
in  labor.  Patience  can,  perhaps,  overcome  even  the  contractions  of 
old  cicatrices ;  but  when  you  are  called  on  to  give  your  opinion  in 
such  cases,  you  would  do  well  to  have  at  the  call  of  your  memory  the 
views  of  Dr.  Dewees,  who  taught  us  that  the  most  obdurate  cicatrix 
may  be  rendered  dilatable  under  the  influence  of  bleeding,  ad  deli- 
quiam  animi.    I  have  met  with  no  such  cases  myself. 

Phlegmon. — The  labia  are  frequently  the  seats  of  a  phlegmonous 
inflammation.  The  texture  of  the  organ  being  very  lax  and  distensi- 
ble, the  abscess  formed  within  it  generally  points  early,  and  always 
points  on  the  mucous  surface.  I  never  yet  met  with  one  that  did  not 
end  in  suppuration ;  not  because  suppuration  could  not  be  prevented, 
but  because  the  woman  will  never  call  for  counsel  until  it  is  too  late 
to  expect  any  other  termination.  It  is  a  simple  matter,  though  a  very 
vexatiouB  and  painful  one. 

You  should  open  the  abscess  as  soon  as  the  fluctuation  of  the  pus 
can  be  made  out  The  pain  disappears  with  the  cessation  of  the  ten- 
sion upon  the  escape  of  the  pus.  It  is  very  common  for  a  woman, 
who  has  had  one  labial  abscess,  to  be  troubled  with  several  consecu- 
tive attacks  of  the  same  kind. 

With  these  remarks,  which  appear  to  me  suflicient  to  set  the  matters 
in  question  in  a  clear  light,  I  have  to  conclude  this  letter  with  the 
usarance  of  my  respectful  consideration. 

C.  D.  M. 
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LETTER    VIII. 

Gentlemen  :  There  is  another  part  of  the  system  of  organs  con- 
tained within  the  pudenda,  which  deserves  your  professional  attention 
— I  mean  the  labia  minora,  or,  as  they  are  more  generally  denomi- 
nated, the  nymphae. 

Nymphas. — They  are  composed  of  an  external  or  mncous  mem- 
brane, within  which  there  is  an  erectile  spongy  texture,  which  gives 
to  them  in  the  young,  a  certain  degree  of  firmness,  or  hardness,  that 
is  not  to  be  observed  in  individuals  reduced  by  disease,  or  those  who 
are  advanced  in  age. 

In  the  young  and  healthy  female,  the  labia  minora  are  of  a  rosa- 
ceous hue,  which  for  such  as  have  borne  children,  gives  place  to  a  dark, 
or  even  brownish  tint.  They  are  also  much  changed  by  the  repeated 
excitement  of  the  sexual  passions,  and  are  often  after  labor  discovered 
to  be  permanently  enlarged,  or  torn  and  ragged  or  jagged  on  their 
edges  or  sides,  by  the  violence  done  to  them  during  the  extremest 
extension  of  the  parts  by  the  outpassing  child,  or  by  the  edges  of 
instruments  employed  in  its  delivery. 

In  a  young  child  newly  born,  it  is  usual  to  find  the  nymphse  jutting 
out  beyond  the  genital  rima — but  very  early — say  by  the  end  of  the 
14th  or  20th  day,  the  development  of  the  labia  majora,  which  pro- 
ceeds rapidly  as  soon  as  the  foetal  circulation  is  cut  off,  comes  to  cover 
up  and  wholly  conceal  the  nymphse,  which,  in  the  virgin,  are  not 
found  to  jut  beyond  the  rima;  whereas,  the  woman  who  has  borne 
children,  and  who  has  suffered  lesion  of  this  organ  in  parturition, 
generally  protrudes  one,  or  both  of  them  above  or  beyond  the  rima. 

The  physiological  uses  of  the  ny mph»  are  not  agreed  upon ;  but  it 
is  strange  to  find  that  such  a  writer  as  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  IrUrodue- 
tion  to  the  Study  and  Practice  of  Midwifery^  p.  81,  should  say  that  "they 
are  supposed  to  direct  the  urine  from  the  urethra,  and  prevent  its 
flowing  over  the  external  parts,  and  they  contribute  to  enlarge  the 
vagina  during  the  exit  of  the  foetus;  for  at  this  time  they  are  quite 
obliterated." 

Pray  observe  that,  should  the  stream  of  urine  touch  the  lower  end 
of  the  nymphfiB,  it  would  be  sure  to  flow  over  and  bathe  the  whole 
perineum;  and  you  will  not  forget  my  assurances  in  the  lecture-room, 
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thai  I  had  very  repeatedly  found,  during  the  extremest  distension  of 
the  external  genitalia,  the  nymphse  hard  and  well-noarked  along  each 
side  of  the  distending  head  of  the  child.   You  will  find  that  Dr.  Murat, 
in  the  article  "  Nymphes"  of  the  Diet,  dea  Set.  Mid,,  avers  that  they  do 
serve  to  the  amplification  of  the  vaginal  orifice.    It  is  incorrect  to  say 
so,  since  they  belong  not  to  the  vagina,  but  are  a  sort  of  valvulae  con- 
Qiventes  of  the  labia  majora,  to  whose  enlargement  in  labor  they  con- 
tribute not,  or  if  I  am  incorrect  in  saying  not  at  all,  at  least  I  am 
surely  correct  to  say  very  little. 

Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  relates  a  case  in  which  there  was  atresia 
of  the  vagina  from  imperforate  hymen.  The  external  part  was  pro- 
truded by  the  collection  of  the  menstrua  within.  This  distension  had 
soeSaced  the  nymphae  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  girl  had  none 
at  all;  but  when  the  collection  had  been  discharged  and  the  external 
organs  recovered  their  situs,  the  nymphao  were  found  to  be  perfect. 
This  example  is  relied  on  by  Dr.  Murat  in  support  of  his  view.  But 
I  ask  you  to  consider  whether  the  slow  protrusion  and  development 
caused  by  a  gradual  collection  of  blood  within  the  womb  and  vagina, 
might  not  introduce  changes  in  the  character  of  the  formation  within 
tbe  sinus  pudoris,  which  could  not  be  brought  about  by  the  rapid  and 
rushing  distensions  of  a  common  labor. 

If  such  an  addition  were  necessary  for  such  a  purpose  as  is  pretended, 
it  is  probable  that  it  would  be  found  in  the  other  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals; but  we  have  Mr.  Lawrence's  assurance,  in  his  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy^ p.  452,  that  none  of  the  mammalia  possess  nymphae,  and  there 
is  in  general  merely  a  thin  border  of  the  integuments  instead  of  labia 
pudendorum. 

What,  then,  is  the  use  of  the  nymphas? — what  their  physiological 
function?  It  is  to  increase  the  surface  of  contact,  and  to  bring  the 
clitoris  into  contact,  for  the  end  to  augment  the  aphrodisiac  orgasm. 
That  orgasm  is  probably  essential  as  an  agent  in  the  fecundation  of 
tbe  germ,  as,  without  its  intervention,  it  is  probable  the  tubes  could 
not  apply  their  fimbriae  to  the  ovary,  and  thus  the  ovulum  would  be 
lost. 

It  belongs  to  all  women  to  possess  them. 

Among  the  various  tribes  of  dark-skinned  savages  of  Southern 
Africa,  there  is  one  called  Bosjesman  or  Boschisman.  Their  women, 
it  is  averred,  are  all  endowed  with  an  appendage  to  the  external  organs 
which  is  called  the  Hottentot  apron — U  tablier  dea  Hotteniottea^  though 
the  Hottentot  women  are  without  it — the  production  belonging  only 
to  the  Boschisman  women.  One  of  these  women  died  in  Paris,  in 
1816,  and  was  dissected  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.    The  tablier  was 
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found  to  be  only  a  hypertropbied  state  of  tbe  two  nympbao,  bat  so 
long  and  loose,  and  flap-like,  tbat  they  could  be  turoed  up  like  hound's 
ears,  above  the  symphysis  pubis.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  ethnogra- 
phical feature,  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn  belongs  to  only  one  tribe,  and 
that  a  South  African  one.  The  tablier,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be 
met  with  as  an  accidental  hypertrophy  among  women,  here  and  there, 
of  all  races ;  but  that  it  should  become  an  ethnographical  peculiarity 
is  fit  to  excite  our  surprise. 

I  find  that  our  distinguished  countryman,  Horatio  Hale,  author  of 
the  Ethnographical  and  Philological  results  contained  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  this  structure  as  a  feature  of  the  numerous  and  diversified 
races  in  the  South  Seas. 

Travellers  in  Abyssinia  assert  that  it  is  a  custom  practised  by  the 
quasi  Christians,  under  the  government  of  Selahd  Selassie,  to  circum- 
cise the  females  at  an  early  age,  by  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the 
nymphse ;  and  it  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  that  benighted  land  for 
centuries,  probably  from  some  misapprehension  of  the  Mosaic  injunc- 
tion as  to  the  rite  for  males. 

These  organs  are  endowed  with  a  very  high  degree  of  sensibility, 
and  as  they  have  a  copious  circulation  within,  are  subject  to  attacks 
of  inflammation,  whether  accidental  or  specific.  I  have  often  found 
them  to  be  more  or  less  lacerated  in  labors.  In  the  general,  such 
accidents  happening  to  them  have  not  required  at  my  hands  any 
special  directions  beyond  that  of  keeping  them  as  far  as  possible  free 
from  the  irritating  influence  of  sharp  or  acrid  discharges.  For  the 
most  part,  the  tissues  within  the  sinus  pudoris  are  maintained  in  an 
emollient  state  by  the  lochial  excretion,  and  by  the  mucus  which  is 
yielded  in  great  abundance  by  the  genito-urinary  mucous  membrane. 
They  do  not,  therefore,  like  a  dermal  and  exposed  surface,  require 
lotions  and  emollient  cataplasms,  since  they  are  buried  within  emol- 
lient surfaces. 

I  advise  you,  however,  to  think  that  if  a  woman  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  a  nympha  half  torn  oflF,  the  monthly  nurse  ought  to  receive 
clear  instruction  as  to  keeping  her  patient  very  clean,  by  bathing  the 
parts  often  enough  with  warm  wine  and  water,  or  other  convenient 
lotions,  such  as  infusion  of  chamomile  and  linseed  or  slippery  elm; 
for  there  is  a  vulgar  and  disgusting  notion  that  a  woman  must  not 
change  her  napkin  oflen  lest  she  stop  her  discharge  thereby ;  and  some 
of  them  are  so  fully  imbued  with  this  prejudice  that  they  will  allow 
the  accumulated  outpourings  of  the  vagina  and  womb  to  putrefy  on 
the  napkins.    Imagine  the  fetor  that  must  accompany  such  a  state  of 
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tboae  pDtrescible  materials  hidden  beneath  warm  bedclothes,  and  with 
the  patient  perhaps  at  a  fever  heat  of  101  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  I 
hope  that  yoa  will  be  able  to  exercise  your  proper  authority  as  medi- 
cal counsel,  and  help  within  your  sphere,  to  cast  out  of  the  popular 
mind  not  this  only,  but  every  error  and  vulgar  prejudice  that  you  may 
find  to  have  descended  from  remote  and  barbarous  ages.  A  young 
female,  with  whom  I  spoke  about  a  week  since  on  the  subject  of  a 
sexual  malady,  assured  me  she  had  never  been  permitted  to  use  any 
napkin  during  her  catamenial  periods.  She  had  been  early  forbidden 
to  do  so  by  advice  of  the  family  physician,  who  insisted  that  the  women 
who  use  some  such  receiver  are  subject  to  a  more  abundant  effusion ; 
and  so  the  poor  girl,  for  fear  of  a  stoppage  of  her  menses,  was  com- 
pelled for  three  days  out  of  every  twenty-eight  to  wear  a  soiled  and 
bloody  undergarment.    What  say  you  of  such  a  counsellor? 

I  have  not,  in  any  case,  found  it  necessary  to  secure  the  apposition 
of  the  torn  edges  of  a  nympha  lacerated  in  labor.  Should  you,  how- 
ever, encounter  a  case  where  the  organ  is  badly  torn,  it  will  perhaps 
be  thought  by  you  prudent  to  secure  the  apposition  of  the  edges  by 
means  of  a  suture,  either  consisting  of  a  single  stitch,  or  of  two  inter- 
rupted ones. 

These  parts  are  sometimes  torn  by  falls  upon  pointed  objects,  as  the 
top  of  a  chair,  for  example.  If  the  wounding  instrument  be  not  sharp 
or  cutting,  but  round  or  knobbed,  you  will  understand  that  the  parts  are 
broken  or  ruptured,  not  cut.  If  a  woman  should  slip  off  a  step-ladder 
and  fall  on  the  round  knob  of  a  chair,  her  clothes  covering  her  person 
might  be  driven  under  the  arch  of  the  pubis.  Here  the  friction  against 
the  urethra  and  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  is  sufficient  to  tear  or  break 
off  the  connection  of  the  soft  parts  on  or  behind  the  symphysis  pubis, 
palling  asunder  one  or  both  of  the  nymphse,  or  of  causing  a  dangerous 
wound  of  vessels  of  the  clitoris  that  bleed  with  alarming  rapidity.  I 
have  seen  two  women  bleed  nearly  to  death  from  this  accident. 

If  you  should  be  called  to  such  a  case,  remember  that  you  have  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  as  a  firm  support  to  any  pres- 
sure you  may  resolve  to  apply.  Should  you  come  in  while  the  blood 
is  flowing  too  fast,  you  can  prepare  a  small  disk  of  sponge  or  lint  to 
be  passed  upwards  in  the  vagina,  behind  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes, 
and  held  firmly  against  the  bone,  after  adjusting  the  torn  and  bleeding 
tissues  in  sitA.  Should  you  continue  this  pressure  for  some  minutes, 
the  flow  and  the  affluxion  might  be  thus  arrested  and  obviated ;  and  if 
not,  then  portions  of  lint  or  of  sponge  should  be  introduced  into  the 
vagina,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  cause  them  to  press  your  disk  of  sponge 
against  the  wounded  part.    In  this  way,  I  saw  a  lady  saved  from  a 
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most  alarming  hemorrhage,  produced  by  falling  on  the  blunt  knob  of 
a  chair,  which  was  covered  by  all  the  thicknesses  of  her  dress.  Before 
adjusting  the  tampon,  it  is  well  to  introduce  a  female  catheter,  which 
should  be  left  several  hours  in  the  bladder. 

I  shall  not  fatigue  you  with  any  further  remarks  on  the  lacerations 
of  the  nymphae;  but  shall  defer  to  my  next  letter  some  remarks  upon 
other  affections  of  the  parts  under  consideration.  Meanwhile,  I  re- 
main, &c.  &c.  C.  D.  M. 


LETTER    IX. 

THE   VAGINA.  — THE  HYMEN. 

Gentlemen:  The  organ  whose  maladies  we  are  now  about  to  study 
is  one  of  great  interest  to  the  obstetric  practitioner,  as  well  as  to  the 
physician,  on  account  of  the  numerous  and  formidable  diseases  and 
accidents  of  which  it  is  the  subject.  Connecting  the  external  with  the 
internal  genitalia,  and  possessing  relations  to  both,  and  to  several  other 
important  structures,  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  give  to  the  study  of  it 
considerable  attention,  since  they  mutually  or  interchangeably  become 
involved  in  diseases,  whose  whole  nature  and  propensity  you  cannot 
comprehend  unless  you  study  all  these  relations. 

The  vagina  is  a  membranous  tube,  some  four  inches  long,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  considerably  extended,  on  account  of  its  ductility.  The 
interior  of  this  tube  consists  of  mucous  membrane,  whose  free  surfaces 
are  continually  lubricated  with  mucus,  to  prevent  cohesion,  as  they  are 
in  mutual  contact  in  the  living  female.  The  mucous  surface  or  coat 
of  the  vagina  rests  upon  a  pretty  firm  exterior  basis,  which  is  composed 
of  a  dense  laminated  cellular  tissue,  containing  many  vessels,  whether 
sanguine  or  lymphatic,  with  nerves  that  are  in  considerable  numbers 
and  connected  with  distant  and  neighboring  parts. 

I  do  not  regard  the  basement  coat,  or  texture,  on  which  the  mucous 
body  of  the  vagina  reposes,  as  a  fibrous  one ;  for  I  cannot  readily 
comprehend  why  a  fibrous  tissue,  save  a  muscular  one,  should  be  de- 
voted to  purposes  so  extraordinary  as  those  to  which  it  responds.  Is 
it  not,  indeed,  manifest  that  a  fibrous  organ  could  not  become  the  sub- 
ject of  those  enormous  changes  that  are  necessary  to  enable  a  vagina 
whose  mucous  surfaces  are  usually  maintained  in  contact,  to  become 
large  enough  to  admit  of  the  birth  of  a  child  of  seven,  and  sometimes 
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of  twelve,  or  even  of  fourteen  pounds'  weight  ?   Such  a  fibrous  organ 
would  be  irremediably  broken  to  pieces  by  a  single  labor. 

After  careful  investigation  of  the  structure  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
closion  that  it  consists  in  a  very  compact  cellular  tela,  a  substance  well 
calculated  to  admit  of  the  necessary  expansibility ;  and  elastic  enough 
to  cause  it  to  regain  its  ordinary  dimensions,  not  very  long  after  the 
birth  of  the  child.  The  submucous  tissue,  or  laminae,  contains  a  great 
norober  of  mucous  glandules,  while  a  great  abundance  of  mucous 
follicles  or  lacunae  open  on  its  free  surface.  Outside  of  the  elastic  or 
cellular  coat,  there  exists  a  spongy  texture,  which  is  erectile  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  The  lower  or  pelvic  extremity  is  embraced  by  a  quantity 
of  muscular  fibres,  that  seem  to  be  continuations  of  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  sphincter  ani  muscle,  and  constitute  a  true  sphincter  for 
this  vqIvo- uterine  canal. 

At  its  outer  extremity,  it  is  anchored  to  the  os  pubis  by  its  anterior 
and  lateral  margins,  whereas  its  posterior  and  lateral  margins  are  at- 
tached to  the  perineum  and  labia  pudendorum.    Its  upper  end  embraces 
the  cervix  uteri,  which  is  invaginated,  filling  that  end  of  the  tube, 
and  making  there  a  culdk-sac^  into  which  the  surgical  cervix  projects 
half  an  inch,  more  or  less.    In  front,  it  is  attached  to  the  bladder  and 
urethra;  behind,  it  touches  the  rectum,  and  is  soldered  to  that  gut,  by 
the  recto- vaginal  septum  for  about  its  middle  third  part;  its  upper 
third  part  rests  on  a  peritoneal  investment  and  its  lower  third  answers 
to  that  pyramidal  perineal  tissue  that  lies  betwixt  the  anus  and  the 
posterior  and  inferior  extremity  of  the  tube.    On  each  side,  the  vagina 
corresponds  to  the  cellular  tissue  inclosed  within  the  ligamenta  lata. 

If  you  carry  a  curved  trocar  into  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina, 
close  to  the  womb,  and  then  turn  its  point  forwards  and  upwards,  and 
thrust  it  through  the  part,  the  point  will  enter  the  bladder,  and  open 
it — lower  down,  and  near  the  outer  end,  the  point  will  wound  the 
female  urethra. 

If  you  carry  the  point  high  up  and  near  the  womb,  turn  it  back- 
wards and  thrust  it,  you  will  cut  into  the  peritoneal  sac ;  an  inch  and 
a  half  lower  down,  the  rectum  will  be  pierced ;  and  still  lower  down, 
the  tissue  of  the  perineum  will  receive  the  point.  Turn  your  trocar 
sideways,  and  push  it  towards  the  ischium,  it  might  be  possible  to 
drive  the  trocar  to  the  plane  without  wounding  anything  but  cellular 
tela,  and  the  levator  ani. 

Pray  take  care  to  keep  these  things  in  mind  in  all  you  operations 
here,  whether  with  the  bistoury,  the  crotchet,  the  forceps,  or  the  cau- 
tery.    They  will  guide  you,  both  in  diagnosis  and  in  practice. 

The  vagina,  like  all  living  tissues,  is  subject  to  various  maladive 
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affections  springing  from  all  those  causes  that  can  produce  inflamma- 
tion, and  its  sequels;  such  as  blows,  wounds,  contusions,  over- 
distension, long  pressure,  foreign  substances,  and  poisons,  whether 
animal,  or  other. 

Case  of  absenoe  of  the  Vagina. — You  will  occasionally  encounter 
cases  in  which,  being  consulted  for  your  professional  opinion,  you 
discover  that  nature  has  failed  to  develop  the  vagina.  For  example, 
I  have  now  under  my  care  a  young  woman,  who,  upon  attaining  the 
age  of  puberty,  did  not  become  regular,  as  her  mother  had  reason  to 
expect.  Instead  of  perceiving  the  menstrual  discharge,  she  was,  at 
stated  intervals  of  about  a  month,  attacked  with  severe  pain  in  the 
hypogaster  and  loins,  which,  after  tormenting  her  for  several  days, 
left  her  in  pretty  good  health,  to  return  again  as  usual,  at  the  end  of 
a  month.  The  mother,  when  I  was  called,  informed  me  that  some 
sort  of  obstruction  existed  in  the  passage;  and  I  was  accordingly 
permitted  to  examine  the  parts  by  inspection.  The  girl  was  slender, 
weighing  from  ninety-five  to  a  hundred  pounds ;  about  sixteen  years 
old,  and  well  developed  in  every  particular,  save  that  there  was  a 
cul-de-sac  of  the  vagina,  terminating  less  than  one  inch  from  the  os 
magnum.  There  was  a  hard  tumor  to  be  felt  jutting  upwards  above 
the  plane  of  the  superior  strait,  like  the  womb  of  a  woman  at  quick- 
ening ;  save  that  it  was  hard  and  solid — not  soh  and  compressible. 

No  access  of  exploration  of  this  tumor  could  be  had  by  way  of  the 
vagina,  which,  as  I  said,  was  a  shallow  blind  sac. 

By  introducing  the  finger  into  the  rectum,  the  tumor  could  be  felt, 
presenting  the  same  characters  of  hardness  as  above  the  strait,  and 
the  whole  tumor  was  of  a  pyriform  shape,  like  a  developed  womb  of 
four  or  five  months.  Introducing  a  sound  into  the  bladder,  and 
carrying  the  right  indicator  into  the  rectum,  it  was  easy,  by  pressing 
the  point  of  the  catheter  against  the  finger,  to  explore  the  parts 
inclosed  betwixt  them ;  and  thus  to  ascertain  that  the  vagina  posi- 
tively failed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cul-de-sac. 

You  might  here  ask  how  I  know  that  the  vagina  failed  in  its 
development,  and  that  there  was  not  some  fine  and  delicate  aperture 
and  canal  leading  up  to  the  womb  and  connecting  the  womb  with  the 
outer  genitals.  I  should  reply  that  I  think  a  cautious  examiner  could 
hardly  be  deceived  by  his  senses  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
vaginal  tissue  between  the  point  of  the  finger  and  that  of  the  sound ; 
and,  as  I  could  discover  no  such  tissue,  and  as  I  know  that  cases  of 
total  failure  are  met  with  now  and  then,  I  have  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  my  tactile  perception. 

But  there  was  one  great  uncertainty  in  relation  to  the  case.    I  mean 
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the  uncertaiiitj  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cause  that  rendered  the  virgin's 
womb  as  large  as  that  of  a  woman  at  quickening  time.  Of  course,  I 
could  not  but  presume  that  it  was  distension,  and  that  such  distension 
could  arise  only  from  the  accumulation  within  the  womb,  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  repeated  menstruations,  having  no  way  of  escape. 

I  consulted,  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient,  that  distinguished  surgeon 
Dr.  Jacob  Randolph,  who,  after  a  careful  exploration  of  all  the  points 
of  the  case,  agreed  with  me  in  opinion  that  it  might  be  possible  that 
the  uterine  extremity  of  the  vagina  might  not  have  failed ;  and,  in 
such  case,  the  pudendal  could  perhaps  be  connected  with  the  uterine 
extremity  of  the  citnal  by  means  of  an  incision. 

Dr.  Randolph  introduced  a  strong  sound  into  the  bladder,  and  gave 
me  the  staff  to  hold  firmly,  while  with  the  left  indicator  in  the  bowel, 
he  drew  the  bowel  as  far  off  as  possible  towards  the  sacrum  in  order 
to  separate  the  bladder  as  widely  as  he  could  from  the  gut — for  please 
understand,  that  we  both  conceived  there  was  no  tissue  of  the  nature 
of  a  ?agina  betwixt  them. 

Prepared  in  this  way,  the  surgeon,  by  means  of  strokes  with  his 
bistoury,  which  he  directed  from  side  to  side,  while  the  labia  were 
strongly  abducted  in  order  to  expose  the  bottom  of  the  cul-de-sac, 
succeeded  in  carrying  a  deep  incision  accurately  between  the  bladder 
and  the  rectum — without  wounding  either;  of  which  there  appeared 
great  risk  and  probability.    Dr.  R.,  however,  did  not  find  any  uterine 
portion  x)f  a  vagina,  although  his  incisions  were  so  deep  that  he  could 
nearly  bury  the  whole  forefinger  within  the  wound.    Seeing,  at  length, 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  establishing  a  communication  with  the  mouth 
of  the  womb  in  this  manner,  he  brought  the  operation  to  a  close.     In- 
troducing a  hollow  silver  bougie  of  near  three  inches  in  length,  and 
one  in  diameter,  to  the  bottom  of  the  incision,  he  maintained  it  for 
several  weeks  in  the  artificial  vagina  thus  prepared.    This  was  done 
in  the  hope  that  the  blood,  supposed  to  be  contained  within  the  en- 
larged womb  might,  by  some  process  of  absorption  of  tissues,  find  its 
way  into  the  artificial  canal ;  which  was  a  probable  and  reasonable 
expectation.     This  expectation  utterly  failed,  however. 

After  many  weeks,  the  periodical  sufferings  of  the  young  woman 
being  not  only  renewed  but  attended  with  augmented  intenseness,  with 
Dr.  Randolph's  approbation,  I  pushed  a  small  curved  trocar  and  canula 
quite  into  the  central  nucleus,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  the  womb.  Upon 
withdrawing  the  style,  nothing  came  away  through  the  canula  save  a 
few  drops  of  blood,  so  that  I  failed  also,  in  this  attempt.  Yet  I  had 
the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  wound  made  by  the  trocar  was  not 
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followed  by  any  disagreeable  consequences,  nor  was  the  operation 
painful.  You  will  find  upon  consulting  that  fine  work  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Safford  Lee,  On  Tumors  of  the  Uterus  and  Us  Apperidages^  that  Mr.  Lee, 
at  page  8,  has  the  following  paragraph : — 

"Tumors  of  the  womb  are  insensible.  This  statement  at  first  ap- 
pears startling,  when  we  are  aware  that  sensibility  is  one  of  the  surest 
tests  of  their  presence,  when  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  womb; 
but  this  sensibility  depends  upon  the  covering  of  the  uterine  cavity, 
which  it  receives  in  its  descent.  The  tissue  of  the  tumor  itself  is  en- 
tirely deprived  of  nerves :  I  have  seen  a  sharp-pointed  probe  intro- 
duced some  inches  into  its  substance,  without  the  patient  feeling  any- 
thing beyond  the  first  prick  through  the  sensitive  nervous  membrane." 

Do  you  ask  me,  then,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  tumor  ? — I  have  to 
answer,  that  I  do  not  know.  It  has  not  sensibly  increased  in  size  for 
the  last  three  years ;  the  girl  is  still  in  pretty  good  health,  though  she 
still  is  the  subject  of  periodical  pain,  which  is  kept  within  bounds  by 
the  proper  use  of  anodynes.  The  artificial  vagina  has  disappeared, 
and  the  parts  have  returned  to  their  congenital  malform. 

The  case  is  a  mysterious  one.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  a  case  of  disten- 
sion, for  I  know  that  my  trocar  entered  the  very  centre  of  the  mass ; 
and  that  any  collected  menses  it  might  have  contained  would  have 
flowed  out  through  the  canula.  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  understand  the 
nature  of  the  tumor;  but  I  have  reason  to  suppose  it  consists  of  a 
solid  mass  of  tissue,  essentially  of  the  nature  of  womb-texture,  but  in 
some  respects  hypertrophied  and  heterologous. 

You  will  readily  concur  with  me  in  the  supposition,  that  were  it  a 
tumor  from  distension  by  menstrua,  the  uterus  must  by  this  time  have 
acquired  an  enormous  size — this  not  being  the  case,  allows  me  to  form 
only  the  conclusions  above  stated. 

The  instances  of  congenite  absence  of  the  vagina  present,  perhaps, 
but  small  grounds  of  hope  as  to  the  induction  of  a  truly  natural  and 
healthy  state  of  the  organs  by  chirurgical  means. 

Not  so,  however,  as  regards  the  congenital  narrowness  or  constric- 
tion of  the  canal. 

Congenital  Stricture  of  Vagina. — I  have  met  with  instances  of 
females  in  labor,  in  whom  the  vagina  was  so  narrow  as  to  admit  only 
with  force  the  forefinger  in  the  taxis.  Such  a  case  was  that,  which  I 
have  stated  in  Colombat.  I  well  remember  my  surprise  at  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  examination  of  the  labor  in  that  lady's  case,  and  I 
cannot  now  believe  that  the  sexual  act  could  have  been  properly  con- 
summated, notwithstanding  she  was  pregnant  and  in  labor. 
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I  have  also  consigned,  in  the  same  volame,  the  history  of  a  case  of 
narrow  vagina  that  was  presented  for  my  opinion  in  the  year  1843. 
This  married  lady,  whose  vagina  was  not  larger  than  a  common  silver 
probe,  was  cured  without  risk,  and  with  very  little  pain,  by  the  simple 
process  of  gradually  dilating  the  passage,  in  which  she  lost  no  drop 
of  blood,  and  suffered  no  attack  of  inflammation. 

While  upon  this  subject  let  me  beg  you  to  reflect  carefully  for  a  few 
moments,  on  the  power  we  possess  to  overcome  constrictions  and  nar- 
rownesses, by  means  of  sponge  tent,  bougies,  and  other  apparatus. 
You  may  perceive  that  a  man  with  a  urethra  reduced  for  inches  of  its 
tractas  to  the  size  of  a  knitting-needle,  can,  in  a  few  days  of  dextrous 
and  gentle  use  of  the  bougie,  have  his  urethra  dilated  to  such  a  size, 
as  to  admit  the  largest  lithontriptor;  that  the  female  urethra  can  be 
made  to  admit  the  index  finger,  the  anus  permit  the  whole  hand  to 
enter  the  rectum,  and  the  vagina  give  escape  to  a  child  of  twelve 
pounds  avoirdupois.  Such  reflections  ought  to  convince  you  that  the 
coDgenite  narrownesses  and  constrictions  of  the  vagina  ought  not  to 
be  treated  with  the  knife,  but  with  the  dilater.  You  should  also  re- 
member the  relations  of  the  vagina  on  its  sides,  and  at  its  upper  ex- 
tremity, so  as  to  reflect  on  the  danger  of  wounding  the  peritoneum, 
or  establishing  in  it  a  diathesis  of  inflammation,  which,  once  begun, 
is  not  easily  checked;  and  which,  in  fact,  has  been  not  rarely  found 
to  follow  operations  on  the  vagina,  which  it  has  caused  to  end  in  the 
death  of  the  victim,  as  you  will  find  stated  by  Colombat. 

My  counsel  herein,  is  that  when  you  shall  be  consulted  for  these 
maladies,  you  clearly  explain  the  nature  of  the  case — the  modes  of 
cure — their  differences,  and  the  time  probably  required  to  effect  that 
cure;  so  that  no  disappointment  or  vexation  may  arise  to  embarrass 
you,  or  prevent  your  success. 

A  linen  bougie  can  always  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  a  probe,  and 
you  can  augment  the  size  of  your  cereoles  from  day  to  day.  Half  a 
yard  of  fine  linen  dipped  in  very  hot  white  wax  and  cooled,  furnishes 
cere-cloth,  out  of  which  you  can  cut  pieces  of  suitable  size,  to  be  rolled 
up  into  cylindrical  or  conical  forms.  In  the  cities,  there  are  always 
silversmiths  who  can  manufacture  for  you  light  bougies  of  silver,  from 
a  quarter  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  which,  being  galvani- 
cally  gilt,  last  for  a  long  time,  and  are  exceedingly  convenient  and 
portable ;  the  smaller  ones  sliding  inside  of  the  larger  ones  like  a  nest 
of  pill-boxes. 

I  must  offer  you  one  caution  on  this  head.  Take  the  example  so 
often  presented  in  labors,  of  the  dilatation  of  the  parts,  not  by  one 
unintermitted  thrust,  but  by  successive  and  long  intermitted  impulses. 
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So,  in  the  dilatation  of  the  constricted  vagina,  keep  in  view  the  law 
of  its  dilatation  in  labors,  which  is  done  by  a  succession  of  effbru:  a 
labor-pain  lasts  about  SO  seconds  only,  with  very  considerable  pauses 
or  rests  between  each  eflEbrt ;  do  not  endeavor  to  hurry  the  operation, 
therefore,  but  be  satisfied  to  get  on,  however  alow] j ;  festina  Unte  being 
the  motto.  If  you  go  too  fast,  you  will  excite  irritation  or  inflamma- 
tion, which  must  be  cured  before  you  can  go  on  again.  If  you  go  on 
slowly  and  gently,  there  will  be,  perhaps,  some  sense  of  soreness  left 
for  awhile  after  each  dilatation,  but  it  will  not  rise  to  the  height  of 
inflammation,  but  leave  the  parts  soft,  ductile,  and  humid,  well  pre- 
pared for  the  next  attempt. 

How  often  will  you  repeat  these  attempts  ?  Once  a  day ;  not  oftener ; 
and  it  will  be  better  occasionally  to  allow  two  days  to  elapse,  provided 
there  be  reason  to  dread  an  irritative  or  inflammatory  engorgement  as 
the  sequela  of  the  last  attempt. 

Don't  leave  your  patient  imperfectly  cured  ;  by  so  doing  you  expose 
her  to  danger  of  death  in  any  labor  that  might  follow  the  cure  of  the 
stricture.  Dr.  Brainerd,  Illinois  Med,  and  Surg.  Journ,^  May,  1844, 
states  a  case  in  which  a  woman  lost  her  life  in  labor  by  rupture  of  the 
vagina,  which  was  obliged  to  give  way,  rather  than  allow  of  the  dila- 
tation of  a  stricture  that  had  succeeded  the  second  of  two  antecedent 
labors. 

I  advise  you  to  look  to  a  case  that  was  published  in  1712,  in  VHis- 
toire  de  VAcademie  des  Sciences^  p.  35,  and  which  I  find  quoted  in  Dr.  D. 
D.  Davis's  great  work  On  Obstetric  Medicine,  v.  i.  p.  102.  The  case 
was  related  by  M.  Antoine  de  M^ry  sur  Seine :  the  end  of  a  goosequill 
could  scarcely  be  forced  into  the  vagina.  It  was  not  until  ten  years 
of  married  life  that  she  conceived,  and  bore  a  son  without  harm  or 
danger.  I  am  sure  any  one  of  you  would,  in  such  a  case,  by  means 
of  cereoles,  save  the  patient  such  ten  years  of  suflFering. 

In  three  cases  of  congenital  narrowness  of  the  vagina  that  have 
fallen  under  my  notice,  one  was  that  of  a  lady  who  was  pregnant  at 
the  seventh  month,  and  in  premature  labor,  which  I  have  alluded  to  on 
page  106.  I  was  greatly  surprised,  upon  making  the  usual  examina- 
tion, to  meet  with  considerable  difficulty  in  the  introduction  of  the 
index  into  the  passage,  and  it  was  not  without  some  time  and  a  very 
considerable  resistance,  that  I  at  last  succeeded  in  carrying  the  finger 
to  the  OS  uteri,  which  was  already  somewhat  dilated.  The  lady,  who 
was  young,  gave  birth,  after  many  hours  of  severe  expulsive  action, 
to  a  dead  foetus  of  seven  months,  and  recovered  of  the  effects  of  her 
labor,  in  which  she  met  with  no  accident.     I  cannot  but  believe  that 
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she  ooDceived  without  a  perfect  congress,  which  I  deem  to  have  been 


le. 

In  another  case,  a  lad j  came  from  a  distant  State ;  she  had  been 
several  years  married,  and  many  and  various  efforts  had  been  made  to 
relieye  her  by  the  use  of  bougies,  without  any  success.    She  spoke  of 
some  operation  that  had  been  performed  with  the  bistoury,  the  nature 
of  which  I  could  not  comprehend  from  her  description  of  it.    I  saw 
her  in  company  with  Dr.  Horner,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.    The  vagina  received,  with  some  pressure,  a 
fall-sized  urethra  bougie,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  narrowness  occu- 
pied the  whole  extent  of  the  canal,  save  a  small  part  of  the  upper 
extremity  where  it  embraces  the  cervix  uteri.   The  treatment  consisted 
io  moderate  dilatations  with  the  bougie  at  first,  which  was  followed, 
io  a  day  or  two,  by  bits  of  sponge  tent.     These  tents,  by  their  expan- 
sion, effected  a  dilatation  sufficiently  great  to  admit  of  the  passing  of 
the  index  readily  to  the  os  uteri.     When  the  passage  had  by  this 
means  been  considerably  enlarged,  the  inner  surface  of  the  vagina  was 
dexterously  incised  by  means  of  a  gorget,  cutting  on  both  edges,  and 
which  was  passed  into  the  vagina  at  first  horizontally,  so  as  to  nick 
each  side  of  the  vagina,  right  and  left,  then  obliquely  from  right  to 
left,  and  from  above  downwards,  and  lastly,  from  left  to  right  and  from 
above  downwards,  thus  making  six  incisions  with  a  view  to  destroy 
the  fibrous  and  condensed  material  supposed  to  be  lying  outside  of  the 
mucous  coat     As  soon  as  this  was  done,  an  application  was  made  of 
caustic  potash,  which  was  immediately  neutralized  by  injections  of 
vinegar  and  water.    The  pain  of  this  operation  was  very  great ;  but 
the  dilatation  was  quite  free.    The  lady  soon  recovered  from  the  pain 
of  this  operation,  and  returned  to  her  own  State,  with  a  metallic  dilater 
to  be  used  from  time  to  time,  with  a  view  to  maintain  the  degree  of 
dilatation  thus  obtained.    I  have  learned  that  the  success  was  only 
temporary,  and  that  the  narrowness  has  returned,  so  that  she  has  had 
DO  substantial  benefit  from  her  sacrifice. 

I  have  long  been  well  satisfied,  that  in  the  dilating  of  strictures  of 
the  urethra,  a  perfect  success  is  most  apt  to  follow  the  gentlest  mode 
of  operation :  I  have  also  familiarly  noticed  the  effects  of  the  pains  of 
labor  on  the  cervix  uteri,  as  well  as  on  the  vagina  and  perineum.  Now, 
in  this  case,  when  a  contraction  of  the  womb  takes  place,  the  present- 
ing part  of  the  child  is  impelled  against  the  resisting  cylinder  or  cone 
of  the  cervix  uteri,  and  often  without  causing  the  part  to  advance  at 
all,  at  least  in  appearance ;  but  the  strain  and  pressure  are  followed  by 
a  disposUion  in  the  resisting  part  to  yield,  so  that  at  the  next  pain  the 
part  is  found  to  give  way  very  considerably,  and  this  process  is  re- 
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peated  both  as  regards  the  cervix  and  the  vagina  and  perineum,  and 
it  is  by  acquiring  the  disposition  to  yield,  that  they  are  enabled  to  yield 
without  rupture  of  tissues.  A  direct  application  of  the  force  not  with- 
drawn, as  by  the  intervals  of  labor  pains,  would  inevitably  rupture 
them.  I  will  not  pretend  to  explain  the  physiological  cause  of  this 
yielding  temper,  acquired  even  by  non-muscular  structures  under 
pressure,  but  I  have  applied  the  fact  to  the  treatment  of  manual  ope- 
rations in  labor.  My  hand  cannot  find  room  to  pass  into  the  vagina 
in  a  case  of  exploration  or  turning,  until,  by  repeated  attempts  and 
pressure,  the  parts  acquire  the  disposition  to  yield,  every  successive 
pressure  finding  the  resistance  weakened.  In  the  treatment  of  the 
worst  forms  of  stricture  of  the  urethra,  inveterate  from  fifteen  years 
of  duration,  it  is  my  custom  merely  to  pass  a  bougie  that  can  be  moved 
forwards  without  pain,  to  leave  it  in  situ  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
to  use  one  a  little  larger  the  next  day,  and  so  on  in  succession  each 
day,  until  a  full-sized  instrument  is  passed.  In  doing  so  I  find  that 
the  antecedent  smaller,  has  given  the  disposition  to  yield  to  the  suc- 
ceeding larger  bougie ;  and  that  the  disposition  or  temper  of  the  tissues 
so  acquired,  is  not  lost  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours. 

Colombat  has  stated  in  his  work,  that  the  female  urethra  itself  is 
capable  of  very  great  dilatation,  even  equal  to  the  admission  of  the 
index  into  the  bladder.  The  rectum  can,  by  patient  trials,  be  made  to 
yield  sufficiently  to  admit  the  hand  into  its  cavity.  Under  such 
views,  it  appears  to  me  unnecessary,  in  any  case  of  narrowness,  to 
resort  to  other  than  simple  methods  of  graduated  dilatation.  I  have 
no  belief  that  the  vagina  ought  to  be,  from  the  nature  of  its  physio- 
logical office,  nor  that  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  composed  of  a  fibrous 
tissue;  but  that  it  is  a  mucous  tissue  lying  in  the  midst  of  a  condensed 
mass  of  cellular  laminad  and  vessels  and  nerves.  Under  these  impres- 
sions I  should  not  deem  it  proper  to  use  cutting  instruments  in  the 
treatment  of  congenital  narrowness  or  accidental  stricture  of  the 
canal.  Early  in  the  year  1843,  a  gentleman  from  a  distance  came  to 
me  with  a  letter  of  introduction,  and  communicated  the  information 
that  he  was  two  years  married,  but  had  been  hitherto  unable  to  con- 
summate the  marriage  on  account  of  some  obstruction,  for  the  dis- 
covery and  removal  of  which  he  had  been  induced  to  come  to  this  city, 
bringing  his  lady  with  him.  I  visited  her,  and  found  a  very  healthy 
and  fine  young  woman,  about  twenty-four  years  of  age.  She  had 
menstruated  regularly,  and  enjoyed  in  all  respects  good  health.  Her 
menstruations  were  somewhat  painful  and  tedious. 

Upon  separating  the  labia,  I  was  for  some  time  at  a  loss  to  discover 
any  appearance  of  a  vagina.    The  clitoris  and  nymphao,  as  well  as  the 
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labia,  were  perfectly  developed ;  but  instead  of  the  os  magnum  there 

was,  to  all  appearance,  a  complete  shallow  cul-de-sac.    It  was  not  until 

I  had  repeatedly  pressed  the  end  of  a  probe  against  various  parts  of 

the  extremity  of  this  cul-de-sac,  that  I  found  it  to  make  progress,  and 
at  length  find  its  way  along  the  course  of  a  vagina,  which  appeared  to 
be  filled  by  the  probe,  so  strict  was  the  narrowness.  I  next  introduced 
a  small  block-tin  bougie,  and  then  a  middle-sized  urethra  bougie,  which 
was  closely  embraced  by  the  vagina.  I  succeeded,  on  this  first  occa- 
sion, in  carrying  a  full-sized  urethra  bougie  to  the  bottom  of  the  vagina. 
Oq  the  following  day  I  use<l,  without  difficulty,  a  larger  bougie,  and 
with  much  force  and  no  little  time,  introduced  the  index  finger  as  far 
as  the  OS  uteri. 

I  DOW  introduced  a  half  hollow  cylinder  of  German  silver  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vagina,  and  then  concealing  the  apex  of  a  similar  half 
cjlioder  in  the  groove  of  the  first  one,  I  carried  it  also  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vagina.  One  was  to  the  left,  the  other  on  the  right  side  of  the 
vagina,  and  when  both  were  adjusted,  they  equalled  in  size  the  index 
finger,  which  I  had  been  before  able  to  introduce.  Fig.  1  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  them,  and  Fig.  2  resembles  it  viewed  in  profile. 
I  next  pressed  into  this  speculum  or  dilater  the  conical  bougie,  made 
of  wood,  Fig.  3,  and  very  slowly  pushed  the  apex  forwards,  until  its 
point  was  carried  home,  or  to  the  extremity  of  the  half  cylinders.  The 
dilatation  gave  pain,  but  I  did  not  think  it  very  severe.     At  several 

subsequent  operations,  I  separated  the  half  cylinders  while  in  the 

Vagina  by  a  larger  bougie  than  the  one 

before   mentioned,  which   I   considered 

large  enough,  and  then  furnishing  her 

with  a  hollow  silver-gilt  bougie,  about 

one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  which 

passed  without  the  least  difficulty  to  the 

bottom  of  the  vagina,  I  sent  her  home 

with  directions  to  pass  the  bougie  once  a 

day. 
Within  a  few  days  (May  20,  1844),  I 

had  a  letter  from  the  gentleman,  request* 

ing  me  to  send  him  another  silver-gilt 

bougie  rather  larger  than  the  last,  and 

stating  that  he  believes  that  with  such 

an  instrument  the  cure  will  be  complete. 

Here,  then,  is  a  case  of  congenite  narrowness  of  the  entire  vagina  in 

a  lady  two  years  married,  which  barely  admitted  a  probe  for  the  ad- 
mission of  which  the  orifice  was  with  difficulty  discovered,  and  which, 


Fig.  1.        Fig.  2.         Fig.  3. 
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withoat  great  pain,  or  the  least  evil  consequence,  was  cured  by  means 
of  a  simple  apparatus  for  successive  dilatations.  I  have  not  any  doubt 
of  the  permanency  of  the  cure,  for  I  am  sure  that  the  congress  is  pos- 
sible, and  that  alone  will  suffice  to  maintain  the  advantage  already 
gained.  Should  the  lady  be  the  subject  of  a  future  pregnancy,  the 
cure  will  be  beyond  the  possibility  of  relapse.  I  confess,  that  seeing 
the  fine  health  enjoyed  by  the  lady  in  question,  the  regularity  with 
which  the  catamenial  office  is  performed,  and  the  fitness  of  the  organs, 
I  am  in  hopes  of  learning  that  conception  has  taken  place,  and  I  should 
entertain  no  fears  of  rupture  of  the  vagina,  under  the  distension  of  a 
labor  with  normal  presentations  of  a  full-sized  foetus.  It  is,  however, 
a  question  whether  the  imperfect  dilatation  of  a  congenital  narrowness 
of  the  vagina  is  to  be  esteemed  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  the  female 
herself,  since  there  may  remain  an  insufficient  means  of  dilatation  for 
the  delivery  of  a  child.  A  case  that  fully  sets  forth  the  dangers  attend- 
ing delivery  in  constricted  vagina,  is  related  in  the  IlUnoia  Med,  and 
Surg.  Journal  for  May,  1844.  It  is  stated  by  Daniel  Brainerd,  M.  D., 
a  highly  instructed  and  able  practitioner  and  teacher  at  Chicago.  Dr. 
B.  was  called  on  the  8th  April,  1844,  to  examine  the  body  of  a  Mrs. 
Donnahue,  who  had  died  eight  hours  before  in  labor.  Labor  pains 
began  on  the  2d  April,  but  the  pains  went  off  entirely,  so  that  she 
was  going  about  on  Thursday  quite  well.  Labor  began  again  at  2 
A.  M.  on  Friday,  and  continued  that  day ;  on  Saturday  the  patient 
became  suddenly  ill,  with  cessation  of  the  labor  pains,  and  the  signs 
of  rupture  of  the  womb.  She  died  on  Monday,  the  8th,  at  2  A.  M. 
Dr.  B.  found  tbe  womb  ruptured  transversely  in  front,  just  above  the 
vagina,  and  the  child  and  placenta  lying  in  the  peritoneal  sac,  which 
presented  the  usual  results  of  metro-peritonitis. 

Upon  Touching,  the  vagina  was  found  to  be  closed  above  the  middle 
by  adhesions  which  seemed  perfectly  to  have  obstructed  the  passage, 
and  a  firm  band  was  found  to  extend  from  the  left  side  of  it  upwards 
and  backwards,  to  its  termination ;  so  also  after  the  belly  had  been 
opened,  drawing  the  wound  upward,  "  a  rent  was  perceived  at  its  an- 
terior part,  immediately  above  the  attachment  of  the  vagina,  extending 
from  side  to  side.  Passing  the  finger  through  this  into  the  vagina, 
it  was  arrested,  as  below,  by  the  adhesions,  and  with  a  finger  on  either 
side,  the  septum  appeared  to  be  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  of  very 
firm  texture."  **The  closure  of  the  vagina  appeared  to  be  perfect, 
with  the  exception  of  a  canal  through  which  a  quill  of  small  size 
might  be  forced,  the  orifices  of  which  were  obscure.  The  septum  itself 
was  very  dense,  and  composed  of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  cicatrix." 

It  appears  further,  from  Dr.  Brainerd's  statement,  that  the  woman 
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was  twenty- eight  years  of  age,  robust,  and  had  had  two  children,  the 
first  stillborn,  after  a  severe  labor,  the  second  stillborn  at  the  seventh 
raonth,  after  a  labor  of  four  hours,  having  suflfered  very  little. 

It  appears  to  me,  from  the  perusal  of  the  case,  that  the  womb  was 
lacerated  in  vain  attempts  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  this  stricture 
of  the  vagina,  and  as  the  woman  was  seized  with  symptoms  of  labor 
on  the  2d  of  April,  there  was  perhaps  time  between  that  and  the  6th, 
when  the  organ  gave  way,  to  dilate  the  vagina  by  the  bougie  and  the  in- 
strument I  have  described,  or  even  by  sponge-tent  diligently  employed. 
I  have  preferred  to  state  this  important  case  in  brief  here,  in  order  to 
raise  the  question  as  to  the  safety  of  exposing  a  female,  by  an  imper- 
fect dilatation  of  a  congenite  narrowness  of  the  vagina,  to  the  dangers 
consequent  on  conception;  and  also  to  show  that  in  this  instance 
fecundation  took  place,  though  the  aperture  barely  admitted  a  quill 
of  small  size. 

Case. — Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  Colombat,  I 
have  met  with  a  case  of  congenital  narrowness  of  the  vagina,  in  which 
the  canal  was  so  small  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  very  con- 
siderable pain  to  the  patient,  that  I  carried  the  index  finger  to  the 
bottom  of  the  canal.  The  patient  had  been  two  and  a  half  years 
married,  and  bad  not  conceived.  Indeed,  a  sexual  union  was  clearly 
impossible.  I  gave  her  a  series  of  slightly  conical  silver-gilt  bougies, 
which  were  used  in  succession.  In  the  course  of  some  three  weeks 
the  vagina  was  rendered  natural,  and  that  without  pain  or  infiamma- 
rion.  I  found  it  true  that  a  silver  bougie  of  one  inch  in  diameter, 
Would  produce  a  dilatation  which  readily  admitted  the  insertion  of  one 
^n  inch  and  a  quarter  on  the  following  day. 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  cure  she  became  pregnant  for  the  first 
lime. 

The  same  instruments  have  served  to  restore  the  calibre  of  the  canal 
iti  another  individual,  in  whom  total  atresia  followed  a  very  distressing 
abortion  at  the  sixth  month. 

I  shall  say  no  more  here  as  to  the  congenital  contractions  of  the 
vagina,  believing  that  what  I  have  already  stated  and  referred,  to  is 
Bafiicient  to  awaken  your  attention  to  the  nature  and  cure  of  the  evil. 
Imperforate  Hymen. — The  vaginal  tube  is  subject  to  closure  by 
imperforation  of  the  hymen ;  and  by  cohesion  of  its  surfaces,  consti- 
tuting atresia  vaginas. 

The  words  imperforation,  atretism,  occlusion,  obturation,  and  cohe- 
sion, express,  in  fact,  the  idea  of  a  closure  of  the  canal ;  though  you 
apply  the  terms  imperforation,  obturation,  and  occlusion,  chiefly  to 
the  cases  connected  with  faulty  development  of  the  hymen. 
8 
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Imperforation  of  the  hymen  will  rarely  be  ascertained  to  exist,  until 
the  age  of  puberty  comes  to  expose  the  young  woman  to  the  conse- 
quences that  follow  the  accumulations  of  menstrual  excretions  in  the 
inner  part  of  the  vagina  and  womb.  The  lateness  of  this  discovery  is 
a  matter  of  some  surprise,  if  we  advert  to  the  constant  secretion  of 
mucous  fluid  from  the  genital  mucous  membranes;  since  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  what  becomes  of  all  that  is  formed  from  childhood  up  to 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year.  It  must,  of  course,  be  removed  by 
the  absorbents ;  yet  it  would,  d  priorij  seem  improbable  that  so  consi- 
derable a  production  could  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbing  vessels. 
Such  is  the  fact,  however,  for  the  imperforate  girl  is  commonly  not 
discovered  to  be  so,  until  the  menstrual  age,  and  then  she  is  afifected 
with  all  the  signs  of  menstruation,  save  the  show. 

Suppose  the  young  woman  should  have  thirteen  menstruations  in 
the  course  of  the  first  year,  and  produce  only  three  ounces  each  time, 
the  sum  of  the  several  productions  would  amount  to  thirty-nine  ounces, 
or  nearly  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Of  course,  the  whole  accumulation 
would  not  reach  so  high  a  figure,  because  the  thinner  parts  being  con- 
tinually absorbed,  the  remainder  is  reduced  in  quantity,  and  becomes 
thicker  and  more  and  more  viscid,  from  the  admixture  of  mucus  and 
epithelium.  But  it  must  happen  that  at  length,  the  vagina  being 
over-full,  the  womb  itself  will  enlarge  or  expand  to  receive  the  new 
monthly  contribution,  as  if  pregnant  with  its  own  excretions. 

Be  not  surprised,  in  such  a  case,  to  find  the  girl  suspected  of  gravid- 
ity, neither  be  misled  to  confirm  such  a  suspicion  by  discovering  that 
the  mammary  glands  sympathizing  with  the  womb,  are  developed  as 
in  gestation,  and  that  they  even  proceed  so  far  as  to  secrete  a  portion 
of  milk.  The  mammary  gland  may  be  regarded  as  a  life-dependent 
of  the  womb,  participating  in  its  various  lots,  whether  in  pregnancy 
or  in  disease.  It  is  a  fact  tbat  cannot  be  denied,  that  where  the  womb 
becomes  augmented  in  volume,  in  the  amount  of  its  sanguine  circula- 
tion, of  its  innervation,  its  absorption,  &c.,  the  mammas  tend  to  sym- 
pathize with  it,  and  they  may  form  the  milk,  whether  the  change  in 
the  uterus  proceeds  from  pregnancy,  or  from  some  other  cause. 

This  is  a  case  in  which,  from  inexperience,  you  might  be  prone  to 
run  into  error.  Take  heed,  therefore,  not  to  pronounce  your  opinion 
until,  by  all  possible  means  of  making  it  sure  and  clear,  you  feel  en- 
abled to  speak  with  confidence  on  the  case.  Men  of  the  highest 
professional  rank  have  been,  through  careless  or  hasty  diagnoetical 
conclusions,  led  into  the  greatest  perplexity;  and  some  have  thus 
rained  forever  the  fairest  prospects  of  fortune  and  reputation.  It  is 
always  a  cause  of  mortification  and  regret  to  the  brethren,  when  any 
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one  of  their  class  brings  discredit  upon  all,  by  exhibiting  his  own 
incompetency,  whether  through  ignorance  or  want  of  circumspection. 
Be  ever  mindful,  then,  lest  your  errors  and  misconceptions  redound, 
not  to  the  hurt  of  your  patient  alone,  but  to  your  own  shame  and 
defeat,  and  the  lessening  of  the  authority  and  happy  influence  of  all 
the  members  of  your  body.    Those  are  the  truest  friends  of  the  pro- 
fession, who  honor  it  by  their  intelligence  and  probity.    Such  persons 
render  medicine  an  honorable  pursuit. 

I  have  had  one  invariable  rule  of  action  for  many  years  past,  which 

hag  served  me  so  faithfully,  that  I  shall  tell  you  what  it  is.    When  a 

female  comes  to  me  to  complain  of  failure  of  the  catamenia,  I  scan  as 

npidly  as  I  can,  the  state  of  her  great  vital  functions,  in  order  to  dis- 

oo?er  any  lesions  or  implications  of  them  in  her  malady.    That  is  to 

say,  I  observe  her  respiration,  her  circulation,  and  her  general  inner 

vatioD.    In  using  these  words,  I  mean  to  express  not  only  the  idea  of 

a  certain  number  of  respiratory  acts  per  minute,  or  so  many  pulsations 

of  the  heart,  or  the  vague  and  abstract  idea  of  nervousness;  but  I 

mean  all  the  physiological  dependence  and  results  of  the  oxygenating 

fiiQCtion  of  the  lungs ;  the  nutrient,  calorific,  and  colorific  action  of 

the  circulation,  and  the  equableness  and  spontaneousness  of  the  nerve 

power,  as  evinced  in  the  countenance,  gesture,  station,  and  motions  of 

the  patient.     When  I  can  thus  discover  no  signs  of  ill-health,  I  am  at 

once  aroused  to  the  suspicion  of  gestation.    But,  a  man  must  be  a  fool, 

who,  in  such  delicate  concerns,  should  breathe  his  thought.    This  is, 

of  all  cases,  the  case  where  one's  left  hand  ought  not  to  know  what 

the  right  hand  doeth. 

Let  OS  suppose,  now,  that  a  young  person  who  ought  to  menstruate, 
but  has  never  yet  changed,  should  call  upon  you  for  counsel  on  account 
of  a  swelling  and  pain,  or  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  pelvis,  while 
she  exhibits  no  signs  of  disease  beyond  these  now  specified.  What 
can  yon  say,  what  do,  what  know  7  Is  there  any  therapeutics  for  an 
onknown  case  7  You  can  do  nothing,  nor  know  nothing,  and  you 
ought  not  to  say  anything,  except,  that  you  do  not  understand  the 
nature  of  the  malady,  which  it  is,  moreover,  impossible  for  you  to 
know  without  the  taxis. 

But  this  is  a  terrible  decision  to  come  to,  as  far  as  the  poor  patient 
is  conoemed ;  yet  it  is  not  your  fault  that  she  is  unfortunate  in  being 
so  sitaated.  If  she  will  suffer  the  proper  inquiry  to  be  made,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  your  ability  to  procure  the  information,  and  yon 
cannot  undertake  to  cure  until  you  know  what  is  the  matter.  Let 
them  call  a  midwife,  whom  you  can  instruct  as  to  the  visit  she  is  to 
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make ;  or  if  none  such  can  be  found,  you  can  offer  your  own  services 
for  the  occasion. 

Suppose  the  people  connected  with  the  case  are  persons  of  sense 
and  discretion,  I  am  very  sure  they  will  refer  the  matter  to  your  judg- 
ment, and  you  will  make  the  proper  exploration  yourself. 

Instead  of  finding  the  os  uteri,  you  will  discover  a  cul-de-sac,  just 
within  the  os  magnum ;  and  probably  it  will  present  an  exterior  con- 
vexity, with  fluctuation  behind  it.  You  place  your  hand  on  the  hypo- 
gaster  while  she  lies  on  the  back,  and  you  discover  with  the  palm  or 
fingers,  the  hemispherical  fundus  of  the  womb  jutting  quite  above  the 
plane  of  the  superior  strait.  If  you  press  it  downwards,  the  convex 
bottom  of  the  vaginal  culde-sac  becomes  more  protuberant,  and  you 
cause  a  fluid  to  fluctuate  betwixt  the  fingers  of  the  right  and  left 
hands. 

Still  unsatisfied  in  your  opinion,  you  press  an  index  finger  into  the 
rectum,  and  then  find  the  pelvis  filled,  or  nearly  filled  with  a  vagina 
and  uterus  evidently  turgid  with  fluid,  contained  within  their  walls. 

Now  you  have  a  clear  ground  to  speak.  The  case  is  one  of  imper- 
forate hymen;  a  case  of  atresia  vaginae.  The  remedy  consists  in 
destroying  the  obturating  membrane,  and  that  is  to  be  done  by 
thrusting  a  trocar  through  it,  while  a  finger  in  the  rectum  g^ves  you 
a  clear  notion  of  the  direction  to  be  given  to  the  trocar,  the  bladder 
having  been  first  evacuated  by  means  of  a  catheter,  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  that  organ  being  quite  out  of  harm's  way  when  the  trocar  is 
pushed  through  the  membrane;  the  rectum  should  also  be  first 
emptied  by  means  of  an  aperient  enema,  so  as  to  leave  not  the  least 
reason  to  dread  any  injury  to  parts  not  intended  to  be  wounded  by 
the  trocar.  If  I  were  about  to  perform  such  an  operation,  and  the 
patient  should  say:  "I  have  just  now  made  water  freely,"  I  could 
not  feel  justified  to  plunge  the  trocar  into  the  sac  upon  such  a 
representation.  I  should  never  deem  any  one  a  prudent  surgeon, 
who  should  do  so  until  the  catheter  had  proved  the  matter  beyond 
doubt. 

Do  not  expect  to  find  the  membrane  no  thicker  than  the  page  you 
are  reading.  It  is  very  thick  and  strong.  I  have  seen  one  not  far 
short  of  a  quarter-inch  in  thickness.  When  your  trocar  is  withdrawn 
and  the  detained  menstrual  fluid  evacuated,  pass  a  narrow  straight 
bistoury,  with  a  probe  point,  through  the  opened  membrane,  and  cut 
it  into  four  triangular  flaps ;  carrying  the  incision  nearly  down  to  the 
level  of  the  vaginal  walls;  and  once  in  two  or  three  days,  press 
through  the  opening  thus  made,  a  silver  gilt  bougie  of  proper  sisse,  so 
that  when  the  cut  edges  are  healed,  they  may  not  leave  a  constriction 
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of  the  yagina  and  expose  the  patient  to  danger  of  laceration,  should 
she  ever  be  placed  in  circumstances  of  labor. 

Case. — It  may  happen  that  jou  shall  be  consulted  for  a  case  like 
the  following  one.  A  married  lady,  married  five  years,  in  beautiful 
bloom  of  health,  suffered  periodical  attacks  of  pain  coinciding  with 
her  menstruations.  The  menstrua  flowed  very  slowly,  and  with 
difficulty  and  pain ;  the  discharges  were  black,  viscous,  and  stinking. 
They  continued  many  days,  but  when  they  were  over  she  was  well 
igain.  I  cannot  say  that  her  health  had  in  any  essential  degree 
suffered  from  this  state  of  things,  for  she  was  strong  and  exhibited  a 
very  perfect  embonpoint. 

Accompanied  by  her  husband,  she  came  to  Philadelphia  and  placed 
kereelf  under  my  care. 

She  assured  me  that,  though  she  menstruated,  she  was  many  days 

going  through  with  the  elimination,  and  that  all  the  menstrual  blood 

that  escaped,  was  very  dark,  often  granular,  and  always  quite  oflfensive. 

Id  a  strong  light,  the  patient  lying  on  the  back,  I  found  on  using 

the  metroscope,  a  shallow  cul-desac,  the  bottom  of  which  was  the 

hjmen,  in  which  I  in  vain  sought  to  find  any  opening.    There  was 

not  even  a  pore  to  be  discerned,  nor  could  a  probe,  that  I  pressed 

against  every  point  of  the  hymen,  detect  the  smallest  opening  in  the 

surface.     I  was  obliged  to  desist  from  further  researches,  advising  her 

that  at  the   next  menstrual   period,  then   near  at  hand,  I  should 

probably  be  enabled  to  detect  any  orifice  from  which  the  flow  might 

escape,  and  asking  to  be  informed  as  soon  as  the  appearance  should 

present  itself. 

After  a  few  days,  I  was  invited  to  attend;  and  upon  placing  the 
parts  in  a  good  light,  and  pressing  against  the  bottom  of  the  cul-de- 
sac  a  speculum  with  a  large  opening,  so  as  to  put  the  membrane 
strongly  on  the  stretch,  I  again  was  for  a  long  time  baffled,  for  I 
could  not  observe  any  signs  of  the  menstrua,  though  she  repeated 
she  was  unwell,  and  in  her  usual  manner.  Yet  no  blood  was 
discoverable. 

I  felt  the  whole  superficies  again  with  a  probe;  at  length,  I 
observed  a  small  dark  pointy  and  supposed  it  might  be  caused  by  the 
menstrual  fluid  passing  forth.  I  pushed  the  probe  against  it,  but  it 
would  not  admit  it.  I  next  took  a  very  fine  one,  fit  for  the  puncta 
lacbrymalia,  and  it  passed  into  the  point  and  quite  through  the 
hymen  into  the  vagina,  and  when  I  withdrew  it,  there  followed  a 
drop  of  blood  of  the  menstrua. 

Finding  that  I  had  thus  obtained  access  to  the  upper  cell  of  the 
vagina,  I  forced  a  larger  probe  and  then  a  very  fine-pointed  bougie. 
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and  so  a  larger  one  until  I  dilated  the  pore  sufficiently  to  pass  up  a 
narrow  probe-pointed  straight  bistoury,  with  which  I  cut  the  mem- 
brane into  flaps,  and  then  passed  two  fingers  to  the  os  uterL  She 
discharged  a  good  quantity  of  menstrual  fluid. 

The  subsequent  treatment  consisted  in  the  daily  introduction,  by 
her  hand,  of  a  metallic  short  bougie,  a  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  until 
the  passage  was  rendered  complete. 

I  suppose  that  the  hymen  in  this  case  was  one-quarter  inch  in 
thickness,  firm,  and  fleshy;  and  yet  you  see,  the  lady  had  menstruated 
all  her  life  through  a  pore,  not  larger  than  the  punctum  lachrymale; 
nay,  not  so  large. 

I  used  all  this  care,  because  I  found  the  resistance  so  great.  In  a 
complete  case  of  imperforation,  with  accumulation  of  menstrua  above, 
the  membrane  would  have  been  convex  and  fluctuating,  and  I  should 
have  opened  it  at  once  with  a  trocar  or  bistoury ;  but  here  I  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  explore  the  part  in  the  way  I  did,  before  I  should 
venture'to  cut  upon  it. 

Since  I  wrote  this  letter,  I  have  heard  that  the  lady  above  referred 
to  conceived,  and  gave  birth  to  a  child  at  term. 

Before  I  leave*  this  subject,  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  you  that,  however 
easy  and  simple  a  thing  it  seems,  yet  the  conduct  of  such  cases  should 
not  be  undertaken  without  advising  the  friends  of  the  person  that  the 
operation  is  not  devoid  of  risk.  Your  own  good  sense  should  teach 
you  that  the  sudden  change  in  the  womb  following  its  so  long  and 
so  great  distension,  might  be  followed  by  fatal  metritis  or  metro-peri- 
tonitis ;  and  you  should  be  watchful  lest  an  attack  of  inflammation  of 
the  uterus,  coming  on  soon  after  the  evacuation,  it  should  be  gone  so 
far  before  you  become  aware  of  it,  as  to  cause  the  death  of  the  patient 
— an  event  very  likely  to  happen  in  all  such  attacks.  Hence  I  say, 
go  not  lightly  and  inconsiderately  about  such  a  work  as  this. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  cases  of  this  affection  published  in  the 
books.  Of  these.  Dr.  Davis  has  made  a  collection,  and  printed  the 
references  in  his  first  vol.  pp.  108-9 ;  the  whole  matter  is  so  simple 
and  so  easily  understood,  and  readily  treated,  that  I  shall  not  cite  them 
for  you,  but  merely  refer  to  the  pages  of  his  Obstetric  Medicine  in 
which  they  are  found. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say  as  to  vaginal  atresia,  caused  by  imper- 
forate hymen.  The  books  are  full  of  such  cases,  which  present  very 
little  of  interest,  save  that  arising  from  the  necessity  of  being  careful 
in  the  diagnosis.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  treatment,  either  by  the 
trocar  or  bistoury,  or  the  point  of  the  finger,  where  the  membrane  is 
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Atresia  VagincB. — You  are  aware  that  the  vagina  may  become 
occluded  after  labor,  by  the  cohesion  of  its  surfi^ses.  This  is  a  conse- 
quence of  inOammation,  and  probably  of  traumatic  or  wound-formed 
inflammation. 

The  accident  takes  place  in  some  persons  through  violent  and  dis- 
tressing attacks  of  inflammation,  which  may  or  may  not  be  attended 
with  sloughing.    Or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  woman  who  has  given  birth 
to  her  child  without  any  extraordinary  delay  or  difficulty,  shall  sup- 
pose all  to  be  well  with  her,  until  the  month  of  purification  be  over, 
she  discovers,  upon  returning  to  her  husband's  bed,  that  an  obturation 
exists  rendering  her  imperforate. 

Again,  a  woman  shall  be  attacked  with  ulceration  of  the  lip  of  the 
08 uteri;  which  being  neglected  invades  the  whole  vaginal  cervix  of 
the  womb,  and  descending  upon  the  walls  of  the  vagina,  may  become 
an  ulcer  nearly  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand.    I  have  seen  one 
which,  examined  by  means  of  a  speculum  uteri,  exhibited  such  dimen- 
HiOQs.    This  is  not  a  malignant  ulcer ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  cure ; 
for  when  you  have  reduced  it  to  be  not  larger  than  the  face  of  a  shil- 
ling, it  shall,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  two  days,  recover  its  ancient 
dimensions.    Some  of  the  patches  that  were  brought  away  by  a  dress- 
^tig  forceps  were  as  large  as  half  a  dollar.    Now  an  ulcer  of  this  kind 
'Will  hardly  ever  be  found  to  heal  permanently  until  it  has  contracted 
^le  tube  to  an  exceedingly  small  diameter,  and  then,  when  the  canal 
^9  almost  obliterated  it  heals,  or,  what  cures  it  as  completely,  the  sur- 
faces cohere,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  ulceration. 

Case. — A  young  woman  gave  birth  to  a  large  child,  and  got  well 
>¥ithout  any  trouble,  or  supposing  that  anything  was  wrong  with  regard 
to  the  genitalia.  After  the  month  was  out,  it  was  discovered  that  she 
was  affected  with  total  atresia,  or  vaginal  imperforation,  and  this  with- 
out having  had  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  anything  was  wrong 
with  her.  Of  course,  the  obturation  must  have  taken  place  at  a  late 
period  in  the  month,  since,  had  it  happened  early,  the  lochia  must 
have  accumulated  above  the  coherent  points. 

When  she  came  to  me,  I  found  no  aperture  whatsoever  in  the  shal- 
low cul-desac  at  the  bottom  of  the  sinus  pudoris. 

It  was  evident,  on  inspection,  that  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  was 
puckered  or  crimped,  and  quite  closed  by  cohesive  inflammation.  I 
in  vain  endeavored,  by  abducting  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cul-de-sac, 
to  bring  into  view  any  small  aperture ;  nor  could  I  discover  any  by 
means  of  a  probe,  which  was  pressed  upon  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  surface.    The  atresia  was  complete. 

I  took  a  strong  probe  in  my  right  hand,  and  stretching  the  points 
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of  union  with  the  thumb  and  medius  finger  of  the  left,  I  drew  the  bulb 
of  the  probe  along  the  line  of  the  cohesion,  and  found  that  it  gave 
way  just  as  happens  in  the  same  operation  for  cohesion  of  the  labia, 
or  prepuce  and  glans,  in  children.  By  means  of  successive  strokes  of 
the  probe,  upon  the  line  of  cohesion,  I  found  that,  at  last,  the  probe 
had  passed  through  the  obstruction  into  the  upper  cell  of  the  vagina. 
I  next  dilated  the  constricted  parts  with  the  index  finger,  then  with  a 
cereole,  and  at  last  with  a  metallic  bougie,  and  sent  her  home,  without 
causing  the  loss  of  twenty  drops  of  blood,  and  with  very  little  pain  or 
inconvenience  of  any  sort,  in  the  cure.  I  again  advise  you,  that  when- 
ever you  may  be  able  to  restore  parts  to  their  natural  form  and  state, 
without  the  use  of  a  cutting  instrument,  you  should  prefer  such  method, 
since  it  is  true  that  every  wound,  when  healed,  leaves  the  tissue 
changed,  whereas  a  part  cured  without  a  wound  recovers  its  truly 
normal  form  and  properties. 

Case  of  Uloer  of  Vagina. — I  attended  a  lady  in  her  confinement 
on  the  11th  of  April,  1845.  She  was  subsequently  attacked  with 
metro-peritoneal  fever,  and  after  great  sufferings  and  risks,  was  found 
to  be  in  a  convalescent  state,  save  that  she  had  a  retroversion  of  the 
womb.  For  this,  she  was  treated  with  pessaries ;  in  1846,  she  was 
often  complaining  of  debility,  and  discharges  per  vaginam  of  an 
unhealthy  character,  for  which  she  would  by  no  means  be  prevailed 
upon  to  submit  to  a  vaginal  examination,  on  account  of  her  fastidious 
delicacy.  At  length,  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  she  submitted  to  a  more 
particular  inquest  into  her  condition. 

She  was  frequently  attacked  with  the  most  cruel  pains  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  pelvis;  which,  also,  extended  up  as  high  as  the  umbilical 
region,  producing  there  the  greatest  intolerance  of  contact,  and  a  dor- 
sal decubitis,  with  extreme  flexion  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  least 
motion  of  which  augmented  the  pelvic  and  abdominal  pain  to  an 
insufferable  degree.  The  pulse  was  frequent,  and  of  a  hectical  cha- 
racter. The  stomach  was  afiected  with  almost  incessant  nausea,  and 
frequent  vomiting  of  glairy  mucus.  The  bowels  were  constipated. 
The  patient  was  much  reduced  in  strength,  and  emaciated. 

The  taxis  at  first  alarmed  me,  as  the  roughness  and  hardness  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  vagina  gave  me  reason  to  suspect  a  carcinoma- 
tous degeneration  of  the  organ. 

I  learned,  by  inspection,  with  B^camier's  speculum,  that  the  os  and 
the  vaginal  cervix  were  covered  with  an  ulcer  which  extended  upon 
the  vagina.  The  surface  of  this  ulceration  was  overlaid  with  a  thick 
and  unattached  pseudo-membranous  deposit  of  lymph,  that  I  could 
pick  off  in  scales  of  an  inch  square  with  the  dressing  forceps.    It  was 
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io  all  respects  like  the  croap  membrane,  or  other  diphtheritic  deposits, 
which  you  may  find  in  the  throat  in  scarlatina,  in  ptyalismus,  &;c.  As 
the  speculum  was  a  pretty  large  one,  I  could,  by  passing  it  to  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  vagina,  not  only  examine  the  ulcer  there, 
but  in  slowly  withdrawing  it,  I  could  observe  the  whole  character 
and  extent  of  the  vaginal  ulceration. 

Now  I  am  sure  that  the  superficial  extent  of  the  ulcer  could  not 
We  been  less  than  six  or  seven  square  inches. 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  it.  It  was  soon  reduced  to  a 
Boperficial  size  of  one  inch;  and  then  broke  out  again  to  its  original 
extent,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  I  made  use  of  injections  of  honey 
of  roses,  containing  fine  extract  of  cicuta  suspended  in  it.  I  painted 
the  whole  surface  with  a  brush  dipped  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
I  repeatedly  whitened  the  whole  surface  with  my  nitrate  of  silver 
pencil.  She  took  corros.  chloride  of  mercury  dissolved  in  compound 
sjrrop  of  sarsaparilla ;  and  afterwards  hydriod.  of  potassa,  in  the  same 
vehicle. 

The  ulcer  was  at  last  most  tractable  under  delicate  contacts  of  acid 
nitrate  of  mercury,  followed  by  dressings  made  with  small  plumas- 
seao  of  lint  imbibed  full  of  a  mixture  of  mel.  rosarum  and  extract  of 
coniam,  and  it  finally  healed  up  entirely,  leaving  the  lady  free  from 
pain,  and  in  good  health  and  spirits.    But  it  should  be  observed,  that 
this  dreadful  ulcer  did  not  heal  without  contracting  the  walls  of  the 
vagina,  so  that,  for  the  upper  third  of  the  tube,  the  quondam  seat  of 
the  ulcer,  there  was  now  a  cylindrical  vagina,  about  the  size  of  this 
qoill  with  which  I  am  writing.    She  got  well  in  the  summer  of  1847. 
Please  observe,  that  this  contraction  of  the  vagina  was  an  economi- 
cal process,  inasmuch  as  the  smaller  it  became,  the  smaller  was  the 
surface  to  be  healed ;  and  I  doubt  much  whether  it  could  have  healed 
tt  all,  had  the  surfaces  been  kept  constantly  extended.     I  was  not 
sorry  for  the  result,  since  I  have,  1st,  the  consolation  to  find  my  patient 
cured  of  a  dangerous  and  painful  disease;  and  2d,  to  know  that,  with 
the  bougie  and  the  cereole,  I  can  very  readily  cause  the  vagina  to 
receive  its  pristine  amplitude,  without  risk  or  pain.    I  should  be  the 
^oat  imprudent  of  men,  were  I  to  attempt  the  dilatation  until  a  con- 
siderable lapse  of  time  shall  have  allowed  every  vestige  of  ulcerative 
P'^opensity  to  disappear;  since,  to  dilate  the  contracted  vagina  at  once, 
^*tVi  the  cereole  or  the  metallic  bougie,  would  be  very  apt  to  awaken 
^«e  old  malady  again. 

^he  above  statement  is  unchanged  from  the  first  edition  of  this 
^^tk.  After  the  cure  of  the  ulcer  and  the  ascertainment  of  the  exist- 
^^Qe  of  the  stricture,  I  begged  my  patient  to  allow  me  to  desist  from 
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any  attempts  to  cure  the  stricture  until  several  months  should  have 
elapsed,  for  fear  of  reinstating  the  ulcerative  disposition  of  the  tissues. 
Unhappily,  she  became  pregnant  about  the  20th  of  October,  1847. 
I  was  greatly  alarmed  for  her,  as  I  now  perceived  that  I  could  not 
consistently  with  my  views  of  duty,  proceed  with  any  methods  of 
dilating  the  stricture ;  and  I  could  not  but  fear  that,  should  she  fall 
into  labor  at  any  period  afler  the  child  should  have  become  viable, 
there  must  be  a  great  risk  of  rupture  of  the  vagina  and  escape  of  the 
child  into  the  peritoneal  sac.  The  pregnancy  went  on  without  any 
serious  disaster.  On  the  8th  July  she  had  some  abdominal  pain, 
whereupon  I  examined,  and  found  it  difficult  to  pass  the  index  finger 
to  the  OS  uteri,  on  account  of  the  firmness  and  rigidity  of  the  stricture. 
The  cervix  was  completely  deployed.  The  unfolding  of  the  vaginal 
cervix  had  had  some  influence  as  a  dilater  of  the  stricture;  which 
formerly  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  but  was 
now  very  much  shortened,  and  capable,  with  some  degree  of  force 
used,  to  admit  the  end  of  the  finger  to  touch  the  os  uteri.  Not  only 
was  the  tubular  form  of  the  vaginal  cervix  wholly  gone,  but  the  dimple 
of  the  OS  tincsd  permitted  me  to  touch  the  chorion  and  child's  head. 
On  Thursday,  the  19th  July,  she  had  smart  labor  pains,  and  the  os  uteri 
was  as  large  as  a  twelve  cent  piece.  She  slept  little  on  Thursday 
night,  on  account  of  the  pains ;  and  on  Friday,  the  20th,  early  in  the 
morning,  the  labor  was  quite  strong.  The  pains  were  attended  with 
a  seemingly  irrepressible  tenesmic  force.  The  stricture  being  firm 
and  resisting,  it  happened  very  fortunately  that  the  membranes  were 
unusually  strong ;  and  I  was  careful  to  preserve  them  as  long  as  pos> 
sible.  After  much  advice,  entreaty,  and  command,  I  prevailed  upon 
the  lady  not  to  bear  down  upon  the  pains ;  and  in  order  to  assist  her 
in  overcoming  the  tendency  in  that  way,  I  gave  her  three  drachms  or 
solution  of  morphia.  The  bowels  were  opened  by  a  mucilaginous 
enema,  and  she  went,  in  the  forenoon,  for  twenty  minutes,  into  a  batk 
at  95.° 

As  the  day  proceeded  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  went  on,  and 
along  with  it  that  of  the  stricture,  though  much  more  slowly.  The 
reluctance  of  the  stricture,  of  course,  greatly  retarded  the  opening  of 
the  mouth  of  the  womb.  The  morphia  was  repeated  in  two  drachm, 
and  again  in  drachm  doses,  and  she  got  a  bath  again  in  the  afternoon. 

The  painfulness  of  the  labor  was  dreadful. 

Towards  night  the  bag  of  waters  was  inserted  into,  and  at  length 
passed  the  stricture.  At  10  P.  M.  tfie  bag  of  waters  had  descended 
nearly  to  the  ostium  vaginss ;  and  at  11  P.  M.  it  projected  quite  be* 
yond  the  pudenda.    A  little  before  12,  the  waters  of  the  amnios  were 
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discharged ;  and  a  few  minutes  after  12  o'clock  at  night,  the  head, 
which  had  passed  the  stricture,  escaped  from  the  vulva.  The  child, 
a  male  weighing  about  seven  pounds,  was  born  in  good  health.  The 
placenta  was  expelled  within  eight  minutes.  On  the  21st,  Saturday, 
the  pulse  was  130,  with  violent  hypogastric  abdominal  pain,  sensi- 
tiveness and  tympany.  On  Tuesday,  25th,  the  milk  came,  and  she 
nursed  the  child,  as  also  on  the  26th.  The  lochial  discharge  was  free. 
The  urine  was  removed  four  times  a  day  with  the  catheter.  Sept. 
Uth.    I  had  the  pleasure  to  lead  her  down  stairs  by  the  hand. 

The  sensation  communicated  to  the  finger  by  the  examination  of 
this  case  was  so  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  taxis  in  carcinoma- 
tOQs  vagina  and  cervix,  that  I  think  I  should  have  been  misled,  had 
I  confided  for  my  diagnosis  to  the  sense  of  touch  alone.  I  beg  to 
advise  you  to  resort  to  the  speculum  in  all  cases  where  your  diagnosis 
is  obscure. 

Allow  me  here  to  repeat  that  the  vagina  is  not  a  fibrous  tissue,  but 
rather  a  mere  mucous  membrane.  That  is  to  say,  a  true  corpus 
mooosum,  with  papillaB,  and  epithelial  delimitary  surface ;  with  mu- 
ooQs  follicles,  and  abundant  provision  of  muciparous  glands.  Such 
is  the  structure ;  but,  this  essential  structure  is  surrounded  and  limited 
or  backed  by  a  condensed  cellular  sheath  or  basement  containing  mus- 
cular fibres,  arteries,  veins,  capillaries,  nerves,  and  absorbing  vessels. 
It  seems  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  a  compound  tissue  as 
this,  should  be  the  subject  and  seat  of  many  different  maladies  arising 
from  various  causes  and  forms  of  inflammation,  hypertrophy,  infiltra- 
tion, weakness,  and  utter  relaxation. 

The  vagina,  like  the  air-passages,  is  liable  to  aphthous  disease, 
^i  like  them,  to  the  various  states  of  catarrh;  like  them,  also,  it 
naay  be  attacked  with  diphtheritic  inflammation  or  plastic  inflamma- 
tion; or  the  whole  structure,  mucous,  vascular,  and  cellular,  may  be 
the  seats  of  the  most  painful  inflammation,  proceeding  to  a  height 
transcending  the  power  qf  recovery  by  efiTusion,  by  resolution,  or  by 
adhesion,  and  terminating  consequently  in  gangrene  and  mortification. 
Yon  will  feel,  I  am  sure,  no  surprise  to  learn  that  labor  is  often 
followed  by  inflammation,  not  merely  mucous;  but  inflammation 
deserving  to  be  called  a  true  vaginitis,  in  which  the  whole  organ  is 
implicated. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  vast  distension  of  the  tube  by  the 

child,  mast,  in  certain  instances,  lay  the  foundations  of  vaginitis,  in 

which  not  the  tube  only,  but  the  bladder,  the  urethra,  and  rectum  are, 

to  a  certain  extent,  and  sometimes  to  a  dangerous  extent,  involved. 

These  post-partum  inflammations  are  scarcely  more  apt  to  be  formed 
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after  long  and  tedious,  than  after  very  rapid  labors ;  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude  that,  when  a  child  is  forced  into  the  world  by  one  or 
two  labor  pains,  in  a  labor  lasting  not  beyond  five  or  ten  nainutes, 
the  dilating  tissues  must  suffer  a  greater  and  more  unnatural  violence, 
than  where  the  slower  and  gentler  yielding  of  the  texture  allows 
them  time  to  unfold  and  resolve  without  rupture  or  laceration.  My 
own  experience  certainly  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a  labor  of  ten 
minutes  is  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  vaginitis  than  one  of  twenty- 
four  hours. 

You  ought  also  to  take  into  consideration  the  effects  of  long-con- 
tinued pressure  of  the  vagina  against  parts  of  the  pelvis.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a  labor  where  the  forehead  of  the  child  rests  upon  the  top 
of  the  right  ischial  plane,  whilst  its  vertex  is  jammed  against  the 
middle  or  lower  portion  of  the  left  ischial  plane,  and  continues  to 
impinge  for  hours  upon  the  same  points  under  the  throes  of  a  power- 
ful womb,  it  seems  almost  miraculous  that  the  compressed  tissues  of 
the  vagina  should  not  invariably  slough  after  the  labor  is  ended. 
But  the  fact  is,  they  not  only  escape  sloughing,  but  they,  in  a  great 
majority  of  such  cases,  do  not  even  inflame ;  or,  at  least,  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  excite  complaint,  or  communication  of  complaint  to  the 
accoucheur. 

The  pressure  of  forceps,  the  jam  of  the  exterior  curve  of  crotchets, 
and  sometimes  the  ploughing  up  of  the  textures  by  the  point  of  a  hook, 
or  a  rupture,  are  among  the  causes  that  excite  vaginitis. 

Again,  vaginitis  is  often  extremely  painful  when  provoked  by 
gonorrhoea.  In  these  instances,  the  extension  of  the  inflammation 
behind  and  below  the  mucous  tissue  brings  the  whole  vagina  into  a 
state  of  suffering,  just  as  happens  in  the  gonorrhoea  of  males,  where, 
from  intenseness  of  the  inflammation,  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethrse 
becomes  affected,  producing  painful  chordee,  which  is  a  true  ure- 
thritis. 

Vaginitis  is  characterized  by  sensibility^pain,  heat,  discharge  of 
mucus,  or  of  sangui-mucous  excretions;  by  thickening  of  the  mucous 
membrane;  narrowing  of  the  canal;  by  inflammatory  exudation  on 
the  mucous  surface;  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  pelvis;  micturition,  ach- 
ing in  the  sacrum  and  loins,  and  a  tenesmic  state.  The  color  of  the 
tube  is  heightened,  and  I  have  observed  that  the  orifices  of  the  mucous 
crypts  are  elevated,  and  surrounded  by  bright  areolae. 

The  case  should  be  verified  by  the  use  of  a  small  conical  speculum 
of  R&amier,  the  uterine  extremity  of  which  should  be  cut  obliquely 
at  about  45^.  This  speculum,  being  oiled  with  olive  oil,  not  lard,  should 
be  carried  to  the  cervix,  and  then,  by  withdrawing  the  cone,  every 
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Boperficial  iDch  of  the  vagioa  can  be  examined  as  the  speculum  is  re- 
volved on  its  axis,  and  slowly  withdrawn.  By  this  method,  gentlemen, 
you  can  become  perfectly  sure  of  your  -diagnosis. 

In  an  intense  vaginitis,  there  will  be  constitutional  disturbance;  as 
rigors  with  febrile  reaction,  and  all  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
constitution  under  provocation  by  an  inflammation  of  so  important  a 
structure. 

Where  fever  is  present,  and  no  circumstances  of  the  general  health 
ibsolutely  forbid  it,  you  ought  certainly  to  commence  the  treatment 
by  enjoining,  first,  absolute  rest  in  bed,  with  the  shoulders  very  low; 
and  second,  a  free  venesection;  third,  a  mercurial  or  saline  purgative 
dose;  fourth,  frequent  vaginal  injection  of  tepid  mucilages;  fifth,  ano- 
dyne enema  for  the  rectum;  and  sixth,  as  soon  as  the  constitutional 
disorder  is  somewhat  on  the  decline,  to  lave  the  inflamed  surface  with 
solotion  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Ten  grains  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water,  or  twenty 
gnuDs  if  occasion  be,  should  be  prepared.  A  large  camel-hair  brush, 
such  as  is  called  here  a  throat-brush,  dipped  in  the  solution,  can  be 
freely  applied  by  the  bevelled  speculum,  rotated  as  above  mentioned, 
to  all  the  parts  on  which  the  contact  is  desirable. 

This  is  the  best  plan ;  but,  where  your  patient  is  fastidious  and  fool- 
ish, you  can  perhaps,  though  not  so  well,  attain  the  object,  by  using 
the  salt  in  solution,  injected  by  means  of  the  glass  vaginal-syringe. 

Id  intense  inflammation  of  the  vagina,  eight  or  ten  American  leeches 
may  be  applied  directly  to  the  surfaces,  by  using  the  speculum. 
I  think  there  will  be  found  few  samples  of  vaginitis  to  resist  such 
.  a  treatment,  properly  administered. 

Where  the  cure,  however,  lingers,  you  should  repeat  the  venesec- 
tion, and  make  persevering  use  of  the  mucilaginous  injections  of  the 
vagina. 

Dover's  powder  in  doses  of  three  to  five  grains  may  be  given  every 
four  or  six  hours,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  anodyne  enema  at 
night.  At  the  close  of  the  case,  astringents  will  be  called  for;  and 
they  may  consist  of  weak  solutions  of  Qoulard's  extract  of  lead  with 
watery  solution  of  opium,  or  with  extract  of  cicuta  suspended  in  the 
fluid  of  injection.  So  great  is  my  reliance  upon  the  curative  power 
of  argent,  nitrat.,  that  I  consider  it  always  capable  of  curing  such 
cases,  provided  the  dosage  can  be  correctly  ascertained,  and  I  hesitate 
not  to  say  that  it  gives  you  a  sure  and  certain  power  to  cure  the  dis- 
order if  you  will  but  ascertain  what  is  the  curative  dose.  This  is  a 
point  not  difficult  to  be  attained,  for  the  dose  lies  somewhere  between 
one  grain  to  the  ounce  and  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce ;  and  when  you 
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remain  uncertain  as  to  the  proper  strength  yon  can  determine  what 
it  ought  to  be  by  trials.  It  is  always  in  these  cases  important  to 
decide  beforehand  what  it  is  that  you  are  about  to  do  with  the  nitrate. 
Will  you  employ  it  as  a  caustic?  Perhaps:  very  well;  be  it  so  if  it 
must ;  but  I  assure  you  that  you  will  very  rarely  have  occasion  to 
use  it  otherwise  than  as  a  gentle  or  as  a  strong  stimulant. 

As  to  the  contacts  of  nitrate  of  silver,  I  am  of  opinion  they  ought 
not  to  be  repeated  beyond  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  I  pre- 
fer the  solution  as  above,  to  the  nitrate  pencil ;  because,  though  less 
powerful,  they  are  more  manageable,  and  may  be  recurred  to  more 
frequently  than  the  contacts  with  the  solid  salt 

I  shall  trouble  you  with  no  further  remark  on  vaginitis,  except  to 
say,  that  where  your  case  of  inflammation  transcends  the  power  of 
recovery  of  the  tissues,  you  must  expect  to  find  the  sloughs  coming 
slowly  away,  and  that  you  should  favor  their  separation  and  escape 
by  means  of  injections  of  Castile  soap  and  water;  by  small  bits  of 
fine  sponge  soaked  in  soap-suds,  and  held  in  the  speculum  forceps, 
and  applied  through  the  speculum,  handled  most  gently.  In  all  such 
cases,  pray  beware  to  hinder  the  formation  of  a  perfect  atresia  of  the 
tube,  which  you  can  do  by  daily  carrying  the  index  finger,  soaked  in 
very  warm  water  and  lubricated  with  Castile  soap  or  with  oil,  quite 
up  to  the  OS  tincae.  In  the  closing  of  the  ulcers,  if  any  prove  perverse, 
you  should  aid  the  cure  by  thus  carefully  cleansing  them,  and  then 
dressing  them  with  honey  of  roses  containing  extract  of  cicuta.  For 
this  purpose,  soak  a  long,  narrow  plumasseau  of  lint  in  the  solution^ 
introduce  it  in  sttH  through  the  speculum,  which,  being  slowly  with- 
drawn, leaves  the  dressing  in  contact  with  the  ulcerated  surfaces. 

Inversion  of  the  Vagina. — ^The  vaginal  mucous  membrane  may 
become  enormously  thickened.  In  this  case  it  protrudes  beyond  the 
vulva,  and  projecting  more  and  more,  comes  at  last  to  make  a  tumor 
as  large  as  a  stout  man's  arm,  at  the  bottom,  or  most  salient  extremity 
of  which  is  found  an  opening,  circular  in  shape,  through  which  you 
can  thrust  your  index  finger,  up  to  the  os  uteri,  which  you  will  find 
really  situated  inside  of  or  above  the  anterior  plane  of  the  perineal 
strait. 

The  exterior  surface  of  this  great  mass  is  dry  if  it  have  been  long 
down;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  horizontal  rugae  or  rings,  like  the  rings 
of  an  annelide.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  in  a  woman  seven  months  gone 
with  child,  the  exterior  surface  assume  very  much  the  character  of  the 
derm  or  skin.  It  went  easily  up  beyond  the  sinus  pudoris  by  gentle 
pressure  with  the  fingers,  but  came  down  again  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
was  removed.    A  globe  pessary  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter 
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would  keep  it  up  while  the  patient  was  in  a  horizontal  posture.  But 
she  found  such  a  posture  iDConvenient  in  her  circumstances,  and  pre- 
ferred the  prolapsion  of  her  vaginal  mucous  membrane  to  the  pessary; 
80  she  laid  it  aside.  At  length  she  fell  into  labor,  during  which  the 
prolapsed  membrane  retired  spontaneously,  and  the  delivery  was  easy 
and  safe.  This  was  more  than  three  years  ago,  since  which  she  has 
had  comparatively  but  little  trouble  from  her  disorder.  I  met  with 
another  similar  case  in  the  winter  of  1852. 

At  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  London,  I  saw  a  similar  case,  in 
which  a  tumor  nearly  as  large  as  the  foetal  head  at  term  had  resisted 
many  efforts  at  reduction.  I  was  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Lawrence  apply 
his  hand  to  the  redaction,  which  he  accomplished  afber  some  three 
minutes  of  effort.  This  was  in  May,  1845.  Such  reposition,  I  pre- 
same,  is  always  possible.  The  difficulty  lies  chiefly  in  the  want  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  manner  of  doing  it.  But,  one  leading  point  in 
thai  matter  is  to  push  it  in  the  true  direction.  To  thrust  it  against 
the  pubis,  would  be  to  fail;  so  would  it  be  to  thrust  it  against  the 
perineum.  It  should  be  returned,  coincidently  with  the  axis  of  the 
▼igina. 

I  shall  not,  in  this  letter,  speak  of  vaginal  leucorrboea.  I  purpose 
to  treat  of  leucorrhoea  under  the  general  head  of  the  uterine  disorders, 
though  I  am  aware  that  the  vaginal  and  uterine  discharges  are  very 
diflerent  from  each  other. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  shall  not  here  speak  of  carcinoma  of  the 
vagina. 

VeBloo-vaginal  Fistula. — Of  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  I  have  little 
to  Bay.    It  is  better  that  the  account  of  that  frightful  accident  given 
by  M.  Colombat  should  be  referred  to.    In  that  account  you  will 
obtain  all  the  requisite  information ;  and  as  I  have  laid  it  before  you 
in  my  translation  of  his  invaluable  work,  I  shall  hold  myself  here 
excused  from  entering  on  any  discussion  of  so  painful  a  subject,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  recto-vaginal  fistula,  which,  though  not  so  dis* 
treaaing  as  the  urinary  fistula,  is  yet  a  frequent  source  of  disgust,  and 
a  coQstaDt  one  of  disquiet  and  unhappiness.    Pray  read  especially  the 
extraordinary  case  described  by  Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton,  which  I  there 
Teprinted.    That  distinguished  surgeon,  by  an  operation  altogether 
Dew,  relieved  and  perfectly  cured  a  most  distressing  case.    It  was 
originally  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^ 
for  August,  1840.    I  might  have  mentioned  the  case  while  I  was 
speaking  to  you  on  the  affections  of  the  labia,  perhaps,  but  as  it  also 
•Ppertaios  to  the  vaginal  maladies,  I  shall  refer  to  it  in  this  con- 
nection.   You  will  find  it  in  Colombat,  p.  263. 
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Doubtless  the  success  obtained  by  the  various  methods  of  treating 
vesico-vaginal  fistula,  described  in  Colombat's  volume,  are  cheering; 
but  I  fear  that  where  a  considerable  loss  of  substance  has  taken  place, 
there  is  little  hope  of  a  cure;  and  you  will  find. on  inquiry  that  Mad. 
Boivin  and  Dr.  Dugds  are  equally  despondent  as  to  the  cure  of  any 
considerable  apertures  in  the  bladder  itself.  I  cured  a  very  small 
one  by  touching  the  orifice  with  nitrate  of  silver;  it  was  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  vagina  to  the  right  of  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix 
uteri. 

There  is  less  difiiculty  when  the  leak  is  in  the  urethra;  and 
particularly  do  I  think  so,  since  I  witnessed  an  admirable  operation 
by  Professor  Pancoast,  about  a  year  ago,  for  the  restoration  of  the 
canal  of  the  urethra,  which  had  been  opened  by  a  slough,  produced 
by  the  protracted  pressure  of  the  foetal  head,  in  a  lady  from  a  distant 
State.  In  this  case  there  was  an  incessant  dribbling  of  urine  from 
the  orifice  of  the  fistula;  it  ceased  not,  day  nor  night. 

The  urethra,  when  examined  by  the  touch,  was  about  as  large  as 
one's  little  finger.  That  part  of  it  which  led  to  the  meatus  urinarius 
was  contracted  par  defaut  d'extension,  and  required  to  be  dilated 
with  a  bougie. 

In  order  to  make  the  vesical  communicate  again  with  the  vulvar 
half  of  the  urethra.  Dr.  P.,  with  a  small  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  made 
a  deep  incision  in  the  vesical  half,  which  incision  penetrated  parallel 
to  the  canal  of  the  urethra ;  and  laid  the  tissue  open  from  the  right, 
quite  over  to  the  left  angle  of  the  gap.  He  next  pared  off  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  vulvar  surface  of  the  gap,  and  cutting  it  into  a 
wedge-like  shape,  thrust  this  wedge  betwixt  the  lips  of  the  upper 
incision,  dovetailing,  as  it  were,  the  lower  into  the  upper  one.  This 
pared  wedge,  being  in  contact  with  the  fresh  surface  of  the  incision 
or  slit,  and  being  maintained  there  by  the  skilful  application  of 
several  stitches,  while  a  catheter  kept  up  the  caliber,  union  was 
produced,  and  the  lady  left  the  city  discharging  all  the  urine  again 
through  the  true  meatus  urinarius.  I  did  not  think  at  the  time  of 
her  leaving  Philadelphia  for  her  home  that  she  had  perfectly  re- 
covered the  voluntary  power  over  her  bladder — which  was  owing 
probably  to  injury  of  its  sphincter  by  the  labor.  She,  however,  no 
longer  had  the  constant  dribble  of  urine,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
could  control  it,  several  ounces  often  collecting  before  she  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  urgent  call  to  discharge  it.  If  she  failed  so 
to  yield,  the  urine  escaped  involuntarily. 

Reoto-vaglnal  Hernia. — More  than  twenty  years  ago,  I  was 
consulted  by  a  lady  who  complained  of  what  she  supposed  to  be 
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descent  of  the  womb.     She  had  a  sensation,  not  very  painful,  of 

distension  of  the  genital  fissure  and  of  something  pressing  itself  out 

from  the  labia,  near  the  inferior  commissure.    Upon  exploring  the 

case  by  the  taxis,  I  discovered  a  roundish  soft  tumor  which  consisted 

of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  which  was  protruding,  like  a 

knuckle  of  intestine  in  hernia,  from  the  sinus  pudoris.     I  told  her  it 

was  a  protrusion  of  the  vagina  and  rectum,  and  that  it  was  distended 

with  gas.     I  advised  that  the  bowels  should  be  kept  in  a  soluble 

state,  and  that  great  attention  should  be  given  to  obviate  costiveness, 

and  particularly  accumulatious  of  feces  in  the  rectum ;  that  the  tumor 

jub  a  vaginal  rectocele,  and  that  it  would  cure  itself  if  she  would  be 

c&reful  upon  the  points  suggested.    She  was  so,  and  has  never  had 

any  trouble  with  it  since. 

I  have  met  with  the  case  in  several  different  individuals,  since  the 
one  DOW  mentioned. 

You  can  have  no  difficulty  in  verifying  the  diagnosis,  if  you  will 
condescend  to  introduce  the  index  finger  iuto  the  rectum,  and  bending 
it  forwards,  press  it  into  the  pouch  like  cavity,  which  constitutes  the 
vaginal  tumor,  behind  which  the  finger  will  appear,  having  passed 
orerand  above  the  perineum  in  a  forward  direction. 

In  all  cases  where  you  are  called  upon  to  make  an  examination  of 
the  rectum,  you  can,  if  you  please,  by  pressing  the  palp  of  the  finger 
towards  the  vagina,  push  it  forwards  towards  and  even  out  through 
the  08  magnum,  thus  producing  a  temporary  vaginal  rectocele,  which 
vanishes  upon  withdrawing  the  finger.  In  the  old  chronic  and 
neglected  relaxations  of  the  part,  there  is  formed  a  true  and  perma- 
nent pouch,  which  does  not  wholly  disappear,  even  when  the  rectum 
is  completely  evacuated. 

M.  Malgaigne,  in  the  Memoires  de  VAcad.  Roy.  de  Midecine^  1838, 
states  that  he  had  met  with  the  first  sample  of  the  accident  eighteen 
inonths  before,  say  in  1836,  and  appears  disposed  to  claim,  at  page 
^7,  all  the  credit  of  having  discovered  the  novelty. 

"It  may  seem  strange,"  says  he,  '*at  the  present  brilliant  epoch  of 
surgery,  to  see  quite  a  new  maladv  take  its  place  on  the  file  of  external 
disorders,  and  which,  though  not  rarely  met  with,  may  be  as  easily 
understood  by  the  examination  of  the  practitioner  as  by  the  scalpel 
of  the  anatomist.    I  have  been  enabled  to  maintain  a  pretension  to 
its  discovery;  for  among  the  numbers  that  usually  spring  up  to  con- 
test such  claims,  (here  has  not  been  a  single  claimant  for  this  one.    All 
the  classical  treatises,  all  the  collections  of  cases  published  in  France, 
from  the  days  of  Mauriceau  down  to  the  period  of  Madame  Boivin 
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and  Dr.  Dug^s,  are  silent  on  the  subject.  The  same  silence  is  main- 
tained by  Scarpa  in  Italy;  by  Bichter  and  Chelius  in  Germany;  and 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  in  England.  But  after 
much  research,  I  have  discovered  some  mention  of  the  disorder  in 
those  authors  who  seem  not  to  have  been  as  explicit  in  their  descrip- 
tion as  is  desirable."  M.  Malgaigne  then  cites  a  passage  of  Sabatier, 
from  his  memoir  on  displacements  of  the  womb  and  vagina,  in  the 
third  vol.  if^m.  Royal  Acad,  of  Surgery^  in  which  the  protrusion  of 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  is  fully  attributed  to  the  relaxation 
induced  by  habits  of  costiveness. 

Dr.  Monteggia,  of  Italy,  says  he  confounds  the  accident  with  pro- 
cidentia of  the  vagina,  while  Dr.  Clarke,  of  London,  supposes  that  the 
relaxation  of  the  wall  of  the  vagina  permits  it  to  fall  downwards, 
drawing  the  rectum  with  it. 

Now,  I  wish  you  to  observe  that  this  vaginal  rectocele  is  a  true 
rectocele,  that  is,  a  disorder  of  the  rectum,  and  not  a  disorder  of  the 
vagina;  for  you  cannot  but  adroit  that,  were  the  rectum  to  preserve 
all  its  natural  strength,  no  such  protrusion  could  possibly  occur,  no 
matter  what  might  be  the  condition  of  the  vagina  itself,  since  the  pro- 
trusion must  essentially  depend  upon  a  state  of  the  tissues  of  the  rec- 
tum alone.  Indeed,  I  have  on  several  occasions  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  that,  in  what  is  called  impacted  rectum,  there  is  no  vaginal 
rectocele.  In  impacted  rectum,  we  find  the  whole  excavation  of  the 
pelvis  filled  with  feces,  as  it  is  filled  with  the  head  or  trunk  of  the 
child  in  labor.  The  child  in  labor  spreads  out  the  vagina  equably, 
towards  the  bony  walls  of  the  excavation  of  the  pelvis;  whereas,  in 
impaction,  the  impacted  feces  within  the  rectum  in  like  manner 
spread  out  the  rectum  towards  the  bony  walls  of  the  pelvis,  filling  it 
and  jamming  it  full,  with  many  pounds'  weight  of  the  residuum  of 
digestions.  Now,  in  these  impactions  of  the  rectum,  we  have  no 
vaginal  rectocele;  because,  though  the  rectum  is  enormously  distended, 
it  is  equably  distended ;  while  in  the  vaginal  rectocele,  only  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  rectum  gives  way  by  relaxation,  pushing  the  feeble 
tube  of  the  vagina  before  it.  Hence,  when  you  wish  to  cure  vaginal 
rectocele,  your  indication  is  to  cure  the  rectum,  which  being  cured, 
the  vagina  will  also  be  cured,  or  rather  restored  to  its  natural  form. 
The  vagina  is  not  in  fault. 

The  vaginal  rectocele  is,  in  general,  not  a  large  tumor;  it  is  as  large 
as  a  walnut,  or  as  large  as  an  egg.  I  have  seen  ^  case  in  which  a 
tumor  resembling  a  vaginal  rectocele,  was  as  large  as  the  fist,  but  it 
was  merely  a  vagina-cell,  caused  by  the  downward  pressure  of  a  pert- 
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toneal  dropsy  that  was  produced  by  an  enlarged  and  very  firm  ova- 
rian tumor.    I  shall  describe  it  in  another  page. 

1  repeat  that,  to  cure  it,  the  state  of  the  rectum  is  to  be  chiefly 
regarded ;  it  is  to  be  prevented  from  becoming  overloaded. 

If  the  patient  should  be  annoyed,  however,  by  an  extraordinary 
relaxation  of  the  tissue,  one  so  great  as  to  allow  the  protrusion  from 
a  collection  of  mere  flatus,  you  may  expect  all  the  disorder  to  disap- 
pear upon  introducing  into  the  vagina  a  conveniently  proportioned 
pessary,  whether  a  globular  or  elytroid  one. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  case  of 
yagiual  enterocele,  of  which  I  published  a  description  in  the  Examiner^ 
edited  by  Prof.  Huston  of  the  Jefferson  College. 

Case  of  Vaginal  Enterocele. — The  case  occurred  September  26, 
1844,  in  a  person  in  West  Philadelphia,  who  was  in  labor  of  her  6fth 
cbild,  under  care  of  Dr.  Bicknell.  She  had  always  had  very  easy, 
rapid  labors.  I  arrived  at  two  o'clock,  P.  M.  She  was  attacked  at 
twelve  o'clock,  the  night  before;  and  was  now  fourteen  hours  in  labor. 
I  found  her  in  violent  labor  pains,  and  she  also  complained  of  intense 
pain  and  soreness  at  a  point  in  the  right  iliac  fossa. 

I  could  not  reach  the  child's  head  without  keeping  my  finger  close 
to  the  symphysis  pubis,  for  my  finger  was  pushed  in  that  direction  by 
an  immense  vaginal  enterocele;  consisting  of  a  great  mass  of  intestinal 
convolutions,  which,  falling  down  below  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  ^o 
completely  filled  up  the  excavation,  pushing  the  back  wall  of  the 
vagina  towards  the  bladder,  that  the  child's  head  could  not  possibly 
engage  in  the  strait.    The  tumor  was  soft,  though  to  a  certain  degree 
tense.    I  had  scarcely  explored  it  before  I  recognized  its  true  nature ; 
and  waiting,  therefore,  until  a  labor  pain  had  ceased,  I  kneaded  it 
upwards  with  my  fingers,  afler  having  first  thrust  the  head  upwards  a 
little.     The  bowel  ascended,  and  following  its  ascent  with  my  fingers, 
it  fairly  flew  up  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly ;  the  next  labor  pain 
which  immediately  followed  the  escape  of  the  prolapsed  convolutions 
upwards,  nearly  brought  the  head  through  the  superior  strait;  the 
sucoeeding  one  pushed  it  into  the  excavation ;  after  which,  two  other 
pains  completely  expelled  the  child,  which  was  a  large  one,  and  in 
good  health.    Now,  here  is  a  case  in  which  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
vagina  was  thrust  over  towards  the  pubis,  by  a  double  handful  of 
intestine,  nearly  strangulated  by  the  superincumbent  pressure  of  the 
foetal  head  in  labor;  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  convolutions  was 
taken  away,  the  vagina  was  no  longer  disordered  or  displaced,  and 
the  same,  I  imagine,  will  be  the  case  in  the  vaginal  rectocele,  when- 
ever you  shall  obviate  or  prevent  the  pressure  of  the  rectum  forwards. 
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It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  or  rather 
its  mucoas  coat,  may  be  the  subject  of  engorgement,  infiltration,  and 
ultimately  of  such  a  degree  of  relaxation,  as  to  allow  it  to  prolapse 
even  through  the  sinus  pudoris;  but  that  case  is  very  different  from 
the  case  of  descent  of  the  whole  mucous  tissue,  which  I  have  described 
in  a  former  part  of  this  letter.    It  is  not  a  vaginal  rectocele. 

You  should  be  careful  to  observe  that,  in  some  desperate  cases  of 
retroversion  of  the  womb,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  may  be 
thrust  forward  even  so  far  by  the  posterior  face  of  the  womb  pushing 
it  out  into  sight,  as  wholly  to  escape  from  the  genital  fissure.  I  shall 
shortly  cite  a  very  celebrated  case  of  the  kind,  that  occurred  at  Lau- 
sanne, and  was  described  by  Dr.  Maior. 

Small,  solid  tumors,  depending  from  an  ovarium,  or  developed 
within  the  ligamenta  lata,  may  also  cause  protrusions  in  the  same 
direction. 

Vaginal  Cystooele. — The  very  antithesis  of  the  vaginal  rectocele 
is  the  vaginal  cystocele,  or  protrusion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
vagina,  by  a  pouch-like  enlargement  of  the  lower  and  posterior  part 
of  the  bladder  of  urine.  You  will  verify  your  diagnostic  here  by 
introducing  your  catheter  or  sound  into  the  bladder,  and  directing  th& 
point  downwards  into  the  tumor,  wherein  the  point  of  the  catheter  is 
felt  by  the  finger  in  taxis. 

This  is  a  fault  of  the  bladder,  and  not  of  the  vagina.  This  is  clear, 
since  the  bladder  contains  the  urine,  and  not  the  vagina.  If  the  blad- 
der gives  way  by  relaxation,  the  whole  vesico-vaginal  septum  must 
yield ;  but  it  is  a  cystic  malady,  and  not  a  vaginal  malady. 

The  tumor  is  soft,  and  disappears  upon  emptying  the  bladder,  as  a 
general  rule;  yet  you  may  well  suppose  that  a  case  may  have  been  so 
chronic,  and  so  neglected,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  permanent  pouch,  which 
will  not  disappear,  even  when  every  drop  of  urine  has  been  with- 
drawn by  the  catheter.  I  saw  such  an  one  in  August,  1850,  and  one 
in  January,  1854. 

It  gives,  in  general,  little  pain,  and  is  only  annoying  by  the  sense 
of  distension,  or  that  disparting  feeling  that  arises  upon  the  protrusion 
of  the  sacculus  through  the  labia  pudendorum. 

The  woman  should  be  directed  to  discharge  the  urine  frequently; 
and  if  incapable  of  that,  to  make  use  of  a  catheter,  which  she  can 
readily  be  taught  to  introduce  with  her  own  hand ;  a  thing  far  less 
disagreeable  than  to  submit  to  the  catfaeterism  by  the  hand  of  the 
surgeon. 

I  have  made  it  a  rule  in  all  such  cases,  to  introduce  a  globe  pessary, 
of  suitable  diameter,  whereupon  all  complaint  has  ceased.    The  tis- 
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sues,  thas  supported,  recover  their  tone  in  the  course  of  a  short  time, 
and  then  the  pessary  may  be  withdrawn. 

Case. — I  had  a  singular  case  under  treatment  in  October,  1847,  at 

the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.    A  woman  about  40  »t.,  the  mother  of 

several  children,  had  a  solid  tumor  in  the  lower  belly.    This  tumor 

brought  on  ascites  without  any  anasarca.    The  abdominal  distension 

was  very  great.    The  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  perineal  fascia  had 

turned  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  completely  outside  of  the  vulva, 

causing  the  appearance  of  a  tumor  as  large  as  a  very  large  pippin. 

The  anterior  face  of  the  vagina,  with  the  bladder,  was  also  pushed  out 

beneath  the  pubal  arch,  making  another  tumor  half  as  large  as  the 

former.    The  appearances  are  correctly  represented  in  the  annexed 

cut,  which  I  drew  from  life. 


Fig.  4. 


NT--^. 


The  lower  tumor  is  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  thrust  out 
beyond  the  os  externum  by  the  dropsy ;  and  the  upper  tumor  con- 
sisted of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  with,  probably,  a  part  of  the 
bladder,  in  like  manner  ectopied  by  the  watery  collection. 

In  examining  the  abdomen,  the  solid  tumor  within  could  be  touched 
only  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and  when  touched,  seemed  to  float 
OQt  of  reach  of  the  palps,  so  that  I  could  not  measure  its  size.    The 
peritoneum  was  too  much  distended  to  allow  me  to  come  nearer  to  it 
tban  one  point  of  its  superficies  at  one  time.     As  the  tumor  was  evi- 
dently attached  by  a  very  long  pedicle,  I  desired  to  thrust  the  whole 
mass  of  it  below  the  superior  strait,  and  if  it  could  be  pushed  into  the 
vaginal  rectocele,  I  should  have  made  an  incision  there  to  extract  it* 
In  order  to  enable  me  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  the  size  of  the  tumor,  I 
must  get  the  water  out  of  the  peritoneum,  or  at  least  enough  to  enable 
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me  to  make  the  requisite  exploration.  I  accordingly  pushed  an  explor- 
ing trocar  needle  into  the  vagino-cele,  and  by  the  operation  drew  off 
forty  ounces  of  serum.  This  lessened  the  abdominal  tension  so  much, 
that  I  could  readily  ascertain  that  the  floating  tumor  was  too  large  to 
be  pushed  down  below  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait;  I  accordingly 
gave  up  all  idea  of  removing  it  by  the  gastrotomy  operation,  which  I 
regard  as  wholly  inexpedient  in  all  these  cases.  I  think  that  in  tissues 
so  distended  and  accustomed  as  those  represented  in  the  figure,  the 
risk  would  be  greatly  lessened.  The  woman  suffered  no  inconvenience 
Irom  the  puncture,  and  left  the  house,  much  relieved.  Let  me  seize 
the  occasion  to  say,  that  the  paracentesis  with  a  needle  trocar  appears 
to  me  to  be  much  less  hazardous  than  with  the  common  trocar  or 
lancet. 

It  is  necessary  I  should  inform  you,  that  vaginal  cystocele — or  at 
least  a  tumor  temporarily  deserving  to  be  so  denominated — occurs 
now  and  then  in  labor,  and  interrupts  or  totally  prevents  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  delivery  until  it  is  removed.  This  is  a  case  where, 
from  unequal  or  non-coordinate  action  of  the  fibres  of  the  urinary 
bladder,  those  of  the  bas-fond  yielding  to  the  distending  pressure  of 
the  accumulated  urine,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  is  thrust  by  the 
bladder  backwards  against  the  posterior  wall,  and  both  of  them  pushed 
towards  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  and  the  perineum,  by  the  pre- 
senting part  of  the  child. 

In  this  case,  the  child's  head  cannot  enter  the  excavation,  while  that 
excavation  is  filled  with  urine  contained  in  the  bas  fond  of  the  bladder. 
It  is  the  antithesis  of  the  vaginal  enterocele  that  I  encountered  at 
West  Philadelphia. 

To  make  the  diagnosis  and  the  cure  at  one  and  the  same  time,  you 
have  only  to  introduce  your  catheter,  well  curved,  directing  its  point 
downwards  and  backwards,  into  the  tumor.  The  point  of  the  catheter 
may  be  felt  by  a  finger  in  the  vagina,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  as  the 
urine  escapes,  the  tumor  is  resolved  and  withdrawn,  whereupon  the 
child's  head  can  enter  the  excavation  of  the  pelvis. 

Sphinoterisxnus. — I  have  met  with  a  case  of  apparent  protrusion 
of  the  perineum,  representing  what  is  by  some  writers  called  perineal 
hernia,  and  by  the  Germans,  Mittelfleischbrucke.  In  the  instance 
falling  under  my  notice,  the  lady  had  been  for  many  years  the  subject 
of  a  diarrhoea,  in  which  the  dejections  were  repeated  many  times  daily, 
often  six  or  eight  times  a  day.  In  all  this  long  period,  she  never  bad 
an  evacuation  in  which  the  dejected  matters  were  not  very  diffluent, 
or  even  quite  liquid.  I  pray  you  to  take  notice  of  this  statement,  and 
observe  that  under  such  circumstances  the  sphincter  ani  must  have 
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remained  for  years  without  a  real  relaxation ;  for  the  aperture  of  the 
rectum  required  for  fluid  dejecta  is  very  small.  It  must  naturally 
happen,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
sphincter  shall  become  permanently  contracted,  and  that  more  and 
more,  as  the  duration  of  the  malady  increases. 

If  in  such  a  patient  you  should  attempt  to  pass  the  index  finger 
into  the  bowel,  you  would  find  it  difficult  to  do  so,  on  account  of  the 
resistance  of  the  muscle,  which  by  long  disease  has  lost  the  faculty  of 
Bphinctorian  relaxation.  In  process  of  time,  this  sort  of  chronic  cramp 
or  contraction  of  the  sphincter  becomes  painful,  and  at  length  estab- 
lishes a  tenesmic  irritation,  which  by  long  continuance  is  productive 
of  the  most  intolerable  distress. 

Case. — In  my  patient,  there  was  so  violent  a  straining  at  stool,  even 
after  the  use  of  an  enema  daily  repeated,  that  the  perineum  became 
hard,  and  when  an  effort  to  bear  down  was  made,  it  gave  to  the  touch 
the  idea  of  a  solid  tumor,  or  at  least  of  a  hernia  of  the  perineum. 

The  left  index  in  the  rectum,  and  the  right  in  the  vagina,  or  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  the  former  on  the  perineum  and  the 
latter  in  the  vaginal  canal,  will  always  enable  you  to  test  the  truth  of 
the  question  as  to  tumor  or  as  to  hernia. 

1  readily  discovered,  by  these  modes  of  inquiry,  that  my  patient's 
case  consisted  essentially  in  non-dilatability  of  the  sphincter,  which, 
coinciding  with  violent  and  oft-repeated  bearing  down  efforts,  had 
thrust  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum  forwards  betwixt  the  upper  and 
lower  bands  of  the  sphincter  ani  muscle,  thus  making  a  bulky  mass 
which  seemed  to  be  a  tumor  there.  I  could  push  the  palp  of  the  left 
index  forwards  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  vagina,  and  even  bring 
it  out  covered  by  the  tissues  of  the  ostium  vagina. 

In  order  to  cure  the  patient,  I  advised  her  to  provide  for  the  due 
dilatation  of  the  rectum,  by  the  daily  use  of  a  bougie  of  suitable  size. 
She  had  a  series  of  them  about  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  made  of 
silver-gilt.    By  employing  the  smallest  ones,  not  larger  than  the  finger, 
first,  and  so  in  succession  up  to  the  largest  one,  I  doubted  not  of  her 
being  able  to  remove  the  complaint  in  the  course  of  time,  but  the  suc- 
cess has  not  answered  my  expectations.   I  have  seen  so  many  instances 
of  supposed  uterine  and  pelvic  maladies  in  women,  depending  on  loss 
of  the  power  of  sphinctorian  relaxation,  and  have  so  readily  cured 
them  by  the  regular  habit  of  using  a  full-sized  cereole  or  bougie  once 
a  day,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  same  sort  of 
process  for  your  patients  who  may  be  in  a  similar  predicament.     In 
all  such  cases,  you  are  to  take  nothing  for  granted  that  is  stated  by  the 
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patient,  but  you  are  to  make  the  diagnosis  for  yourself.  How,  I  ask, 
can  you  make  any  mistakes  in  diagnosis  if  you  will  but  use  your 
powers  of  discrimination  and  judgment?  Think  what  are  the  anato- 
mical and  physiological  facts,  and  what  the  possible  pathological  modi- 
fications thereupon  induced.  In  this  way  you  will  walk  in  a  clear 
path,  under  a  bright  light. 

Double  Vagina. — I  subjoin  the  account  of  three  cases  of  double 
vagina,  which  I  submit  without  additional  remarks,  taking  them  from 
the  Medical  Examiner  of  December,  1846,  in  which  they  were  first 
published.  The  account  serves  sufficiently  to  explain  to  you  the  nature 
of  such  a  conformation  of  the  parts,  and  the  degree  of  inconvenience 
likely  to  attend  it. 

Case. — On  the  —  October,  1846,  I  was  called  to  Mrs. ,  aged 

20  years,  in  labor  of  her  first  child.  She  is  a  remarkably  well-formed 
and  comely  woman. 

The  pains  were  sharp  and  frequent,  evidently  of  the  kind  called 
dolores  praeparantes,  or  grinding  pains.  After  some  time,  as  they  had 
become  more  violent,  I  examined  the  state  of  the  os  uteri,  which  was 
of  the  size  of  half  a  dollar,  the  head  of  the  child  presenting,  and  the 
ovum  unruptured.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  more  I  examined  again, 
and  the  os  uteri  was  then  nearly  dilated.  While  pressing  the  palp  of 
my  index  finger  to  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis,  it  caught  in  a  seeming* 
bridle,  which  at  the  instant  made  me  fear  the  cervix  uteri  had  been 
broken,  so  as  to  detach  a  semicircular  portion  of  the  os  uteri,  for  the 
pains  had  been  exceedingly  sharp,  and  their  returns  had  been  announced 
by  violent  cries.  It  was  but  a  moment  that  I  indulged  the  idea  of  a 
rupture  of  the  cervix,  for  upon  pushing  the  index  farther,  and  flexing' 
the  finger,  I  found  I  could  draw  the  point  of  it  outwards,  pulling 
along  with  it  the  bridle  in  question.  Still,  I  did  not  understand  the 
case  until,  having  withdrawn  the  indicator,  I  examined  with  it  the 
structure  of  the  external  parts,  and  then  learned  that  the  lady  was 
possessed  of  a  double  vagina.  Supposing  that  such  a  revelation  would 
not  be  agreeable  to  her,  I  kept  my  own  counsel,  hoping  that  the  child's 
head  would  come  down  through  the  right  or  the  left  channel  without 
injuring  the  septum.  But  after  the  head  escaped  from  the  circle  of 
the  OS  uteri,  the  bridle  or  partition  would  not  go  definitively  to  the  left 
or  to  the  right,  although  I  thrust  it  first  one  way  and  then  the  other. 
The  tie  was  so  strong  that  the  fleshy  septum  extending  from  the  ante- 
rior to  the  posterior  columna  of  the  vagina,  would  not  admit  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  lower  or  outer  third  of  the  tube.  And  as  the  lady 
was  very  strong,  and  had  powerful  uterine  pains,  I  began  to  perceive 
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some  danger  of  the  vagina  being  ruptured  by  the  vain  efforts  for  ex- 
pulsion. 

I  now  explained  to  the  monthly  nurse,  and  to  a  relative  of  my 

patient,  the  cause  of  the  delay,  and  the  necessity  that  bad  arisen.     I 

therefore  procured  the  requisite  permission  to  expose  the  parts  to  an 

inspection.    Upon  this,  the  two  orifices  of  the  vagina  were  seen  to  be 

exactly  alike,  and  the  partition  stretching  across  the  head  from  front 

to  rear  of  the  passage,  which  by  it  was  wholly  prevented  from  dilating. 

I  now  with  a  strong  scissors  divided  the  wall  by  a  single  stroke  of 

the  instrument,  whereupon  the  child's  head  advanced,  dilated  the  os 

magnum,  and  was  speedily  delivered  with  safety  to  both  the  mother 

and  her  infant.    She  never  complained  afterwards,  relative  to  the 

operation,  and  within  a  month  I  met  her  on  foot  in  the  streets. 

Oase. — A  week  later,  I  was  called  to  a  lady  in  her  30th  year,  in 
labor  of  her  first  child.  Upon  examining  the  state  of  the  os  uteri,  I 
found  the  circle  not  much  bigger  than  a  quarter  dollar,  with  thin 
margin  and  within  it  the  penis  of  the  child ;  the  scrotum  being  de- 
tected within  the  os  uteri,  after  the  pain  ceased.  As  it  was  night,  I 
went  to  another  apartment  and  slept  an  hour,  when  being  called  I 
found  the  os  uteri  very  much  dilated,  and  a  buttock,  near  which  was 
tbe  right  foot  presenting. 

While  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  cervix,  I  hooked  my  finger 
into  a  bridle,  just  as  I  had  done  in  the  case  above  mentioned,  and  I 
confess,  that  the  same  thought  was  obvious  to  me,  viz.,  that  she  had 
broken  off  a  half  ring  of  the  circle  of  the  os  uteri,  but  I  immediately 
afterwards  discovered  that  I  had  another  case  of  double  vagina  under 
management  In  this  case  the  partition  was  very  firm  and  thick,  ex- 
tending from  the  os  magnum  almost  up  to  the  os  tincae.  I  inspected 
the  external  structures,  and  the  two  vaginas  were  each  perfect  and 
^ike,  included  within  labia  pudendorum  common  to  both. 

I  was  glad  to  find  that  only  one  foot  of  the  child  would  come  down, 
being  fearful  that  if  both  should  descend,  I  might  not  readily  prevent 
one  from  entering  the  right  and  the  other  the  left  vagina. 

I  now  disengaged  the  right  foot  and  brought  it  down  the  right  chan- 
nel ;  the  left  leg  was  flexed  upon  the  belly  and  thorax  of  the  foetus. 
With  a  little  assistance  the  foot  was  delivered,  and  the  buttock  of  the 
child  coming  downwards,  thrust  the  vaginal  wall  to  the  left,  and  so  the 
trunk  was  delivered.  1  had  great  diflBculty  to  extricate  the  head  of 
the  child,  which  remained  long  in  the  vagina;  the  infant  breathing 
from  time  to  time  the  air  that  I  admitted  through  the  hollow  of  my 
band  and  fingers  to  its  mouth  and  nostrils.  The  child,  a  male,  was 
alive,  and  is  in  good  health ;  the  mother  is  quite  well  recovered. 
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Case. — Some  years  ago  I  was  called  by  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Roan 
to  consultation  upon  a  case  of  double  vagina  in  a  primipara  woman. 
I  delivered  the  child  with  the  forceps  through  the  right  canal,  without 
difficulty  or  any  injury,  and  had  some  five  weeks  later  an  inspection 
of  the  parts,  which,  as  I  remember,  were  very  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed in  my  second  case  above. 

Case. — On  the  25th  Feb.,  1858, 1  saw  a  lady,  the  mother  of  two  child- 
ren, the  youngest  being  then  about  7  weeks  old,  who  complained  to  me 
that  she  had  a  tumor  or  some  obstruction  within  the  vagina.  It  seems 
that  during  her  first  labor,  the  birth  was  hindered  by  something  which 
at  length  broke  or  gave  way,  soon  after  which,  the  child  was  expelled. 
In  the  second  labor  no  inconvenience  arising  from  this  cause  was  ex- 
perienced ;  but  as  the  substance  generally  protruded  from  the  orifice 
of  the  vagina,  it  caused  a  most  disagreeable  feeling.  On  examining  it 
I  found  it  to  be  a  sort  of  uvula,  which,  when  pulled  or  stretched,  might 
be  about  three  inches  in  length — at  least,  above  two  inches  long  and 
three  or  four-tenths  in  transverse  diameter.  It  was  not  a  polypus. 
It  appears  to  me  to  have  been  originally  a  septum  uniting  the  ante- 
rior to  the  posterior  columna  vaginse,  like  that  described  at  p.  136, 
and  which  I  divided  with  scissors.  This  one,  I  suppose,  broke  away 
at  its  origin  on  the  anterior  columna,  and  so  became  the  uvula  in 
question.  To-day,  Feb.  28th,  I  removed  it  at  its  insertion  with  scis- 
sors curved  on  the  flat  side. 

March  1st,  1858.  The  lady  continued  to  have  what  was  considered  a 
moderate  oozing  of  blood.  At  8  P.  M.  she  told  her  husband  there 
was  no  occasion  to  keep  him  at  home — accordingly  he  walked  out  to 
visit  a  neighbor;  and  at  4  P.  M.  was  sent  for  urgently.  On  reaching 
the  house  she  was  found  pale,  fainting,  and  bleeding  so  as  to  greatly 
alarm  the  attendants.  She  had  pain  apparently  in  the  womb,  which 
she  declared  more  violent  than  any  labor  pain  she  had  ever  had.  Be- 
ing absent  when  repeatedly  sent  for,  Dr.  Carson  was  called,  and  made 
a  tamponade.  I  got  there  at  near  7  o'clock  P.  M.  She  was  pulseless 
and  could  not  speak ;  but  soon  came  to.  In  a  little  while,  seeing  that 
the  well-adjusted  tampon  was  doing  no  good,  I  removed  it,  and  held 
a  point  of  arg.  nitras  to  the  surface  I  had  incised,  until  I  supposed  it 
completely  cauterized.  I  next  dressed  it  with  a  thick  lint  pledget 
moistened  with  tinct.  mur.  ferri,  and  held  it  in  place  by  a  cylindrical 
roll  of  lint  which  I  placed  in  the  vagina  to  make  it  stationary. 

I  left  her  about  midnight.  From  7  to  11  she  had  fainted  very  badly 
many  times;  so  badly  that  I  was  several  times  suspicious  that  she 
was  dead.  To-day  she  is  very  well — has  appetite — and  could,  I  think, 
get  up  and  walk.    I  caused  my  tampon  to  be  taken  away  at  5  P.  M. 
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Now  here  is  a  woman  very  nearly  dead  from  hemorrhage,  follow- 
ing the  excision  of  a  vaginal  bridle  that  could  not  have  contained  an 
artery  thicker  than  the  line  made  by  my  pen.    I  say  following  and 
might  as  well  say  coinciding^  for  I  am  sure  the  hemorrhage  was  not 
from  the  cut,  but  was  a  coincident  attack  of  menorrhagia.     Mem. 
The  violent  uterine  pains  could  not  have  had  any  relation  to  the  cut^ 
for  she  told  me  she  had  no  sensation  when  it  was  extirpated — did  not 
feel  it.    The  surface  on  the  piece  was  not  bigger  than  this  8((1§.     If 
she  had  unhappily  perished,  T  should  have  been  greatly  blamed — 
hot  I  am  sure  most  unjustly.    It  was  not  a  caruncula — it  was  |  of 
an  inch  behind  the  range  of  the  caruncles. 

Farewell,  gentlemen;  I  shall  adjourn  to  my  next  letter  some  re- 
marks upon  the  nymphsB.  C.  D.  M. 
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LABIA   AND   N  YM  PH  ^  —  COHERENT. 

Gentlemen  :  In  my  8th  letter,  I  laid  before  you  some  observations 
Bpon  the  accidents  that  happen  to  the  nymphse,  after  having  spoken 
of  their  physiological  nature.  In  the  present  communication,  I  have 
to  offer  further  remarks  upon  those  tissues. 

Cohesion  of  the  Ijabia. — They  are  frequently  found  to  cohere  in 
very  young  children;  so  as  to  cover  up  the  small  triangular  superficies 
Ijingin  front  of  the  symphysis,  and  which  you  studied  at  the  dissec- 
tion, under  the  denomination  of  Vestibulum.  This  triangular  space, 
you  remember,  is  bounded  above  by  the  clitoris,  on  each  side  by  the 
nymphsB,  and  below,  by  the  crown  of  the  pubic  arch;  or,  in  other 
^ords,  by  the  upper  semi-circumference  of  the  os  magnum ;  near  its 
lower  edge  is  the  meatus  urinae. 

A  young  baby  is  usually  clouted,  or  to  use  a  gentler  phrase  diapered. 
In  case  its  mamma  is  not  scrupulously  nice,  the  diaper  is  oflen  left 
too  long  unchanged,  and  the  irritating  salts  of  the  urine  come  at  last 

to  irritate  and  vex,  and  finally  to  inflame  the  mucous  surfaces  that  are 

too  continually  bathed  with  it. 
A  very  gentle  inflammatory  diathesis  being  in  this  way  acquired  by 

the  raucous  tissue,  whose  opposing  surfaces  are  kept  in  contact,  union 

or  fusion  of  surfaces  is  likely  to  take  place ;  and  at  length  the  mother 

makes  the  discovery. 
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When  this  gentle  adhesive  inflammation  sets  in  as  to  the  nymph®, 
it  is  also  almost  sure  to  be  established  as  to  the  labia  majora;  of  which, 
after  all,  the  nymphsa  are  but  folds,  or  rugsB  of  the  labia.  I  have  many 
times  found  the  labia  coherent  without  cohesion  of  the  nymphas.  In- 
deed, the  latter  are  much  less  likely  to  become  glued  than  the  former, 
because,  when  the  lower  sections  of  the  labia  become  fused  or  soldered 
together,  there  is  nothing  to  tear  them  asunder — whereas,  at  their 
upper  section,  there  is  the  repeated  issue  of  a  stream  of  urine,  which 
is  of  sufficient  force  to  break  up  a  commencing  process  of  the  sort; 
and  so  it  happens  that  we  do  not  find  cohesion  of  the  labia  to  extend 
far  above  the  level  of  the  meatus  urinarius  as  a  common  occurrence. 

M.  Colombat  speaks  of  a  case  in  which  the  nymphsB  cohered  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to  cover  up  the  orifice  of  the  meatus  and  compel  the  urine 
to  ascend  behind  the  cohering  apron,  in  order  to  escape,  with  difficulty 
and  dribbling,  over  the  genital  surfaces.  They  were  separated  by  an 
incision,  which  relieved  the  child  of  her  dysury. 

Dr.  Dug^s  also,  in  the  introduction  to  a  Pract,  Treat  an  the  Di$,  of 
the  Uterus  and  Appendages,  p.  80,  gives  you  the  account  of  a  little 
girl,  whose  urine  escaped  by  a  narrow  orifice  near  the  clitoris.  The 
catheter  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  bladder  from  this  orifice,  but 
went  into  the  vagina,  because  the  labia  were  also  coherent.  Pray  do 
not,  however,  believe  what  M.  Dug&  asserts  in  the  same  place ;  viz., 
that  cohesion  of  the  nymphte  necessarily  accompanies  that  of  the 
labia  externa;  I  am  sure  you  will  find  in  practice  it  is  not  the  case, 
except  very  rarely. 

It  is  to  be  readily  concluded  that,  if  a  child  suffering  from  an  occlu- 
sion by  this  cause,  of  the  genital  fissure,  should  by  neglect,  or  from 
excess  of  fastidiousness,  be  sufiered  to  grow  up,  the  fusion  of  the  sur- 
faces might  become  complete,  and  thus  eftectually  prevent  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  sexual  destiny  as  a  parturient  creature — for,  the  longer 
the  union  continues,  the  more  complete  will  it  become,  and  the  more 
absolute  the  loss  or  extinction  of  the  mucous  structure  whose  opposing 
faces  first  came  into  solderiug  contact. 

"Whenever  the  fault  is  discovered — say  up  to  the  sixth  or  eighth 
year,  and  I  have  known  it  not  to  be  detected  earlier  than  the  tenth 
year — the  mucous  membranes  are  not  lost,  but  only  coherent,  and 
they  may  be  pulled  apart,  leaving  the  newly  uncovered  superficies 
true  mucous  superficies  and  not  fleshy  ones. 

The  same  sort  of  cohesion  I  have  observed  in  the  glans  and  prepu- 
tium  of  a  little  boy. 

In  all  the  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  care,  I  have  adopted  the 
following  method  of  cure. 
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The  child  is  held  down  on  its  back,  on  the  nurse's  lap;  who  abducts 
the  led  knee  with  her  left  hand,  while  I  abduct  the  right  one  with  my 
right  arm.     Then,  separating  and  stretching  asunder  as  far  as  I  can 
the  labia  with  my  left  thumb  on  the  right  labium,  and  my  index  finger 
upon  the  left  one,  I  draw  the  bulb  of  a  common  probe  dipped  in  oil 
along  the  raphe,  which  it  always  opens  and  separates  without  bleeding; 
or  at  least  without  the  loss  of  five  drops  of  blood.     The  pressure  of 
the  probe  appears  to  me  to  have  the  effect  of  pulling  out  a  sort  of  villi 
like  a  cylindrical  epithelium,  which  had  interlocked  their  floating  ex- 
tremities and  become  hypertrophied  like  placentule  villi  in  the  uterus 
of  a  sheep. 

M.  Colombat  advises,  as  a  measure  of  precaution  after  the  division, 
to  touch  one  of  the  surfaces,  either  the  right  or  the  left  one,  with  nitrate 
of  silver;  not  to  touch  both  of  them.  His  notion  is  that,  by  touching 
one  surface  only  with  the  nitrate,  we  institute  in  that  surface  a  stage 
or  a  rate  of  vital  action  difierent  from  that  going  on  in  the  one  left 
QDtoQched ;  and  as  there  is  then  no  parity  of  vital  movement  in  the 
two  superficies,  they  will  not  cohere  when  they  are  brought  into  contact. 
They  will  not  consent  with  each  other. 

1  have  not  adopted  his  idea  in  my  practice.  But  the  idea  is  a  very 
philosophical  one,  or  rather  a  truly  physiological  one,  founded  on 
what  is  well  known  to  be  a  fixed  law  in  teratology.  You  would  do 
veil  to  study  that  beautiful  law  as  it  is  laid  down  by  M.  Serres,  in 
his  remarkable  work,  the  Anatomie  TranscendarUale,  a  volume  which 
contains  the  richest  stores  of  fact  and  reasoning  on  the  nature  and 
operation  of  the  development  forces  in  man.  But  to  return  to  my 
subject:— 

When  I  have  completely  destroyed  the  cohesion,  I  dip  the  minimus 
finger  in  oil,  and  draw  it  downwards  to  the  fourchette,  effectually 
separating  the  labia;  and  I  then  explain  to  the  nurse  the  necessity  of 
repeating  this  method  once  a  week  at  least ;  as  the  mere  separation  of 
the  cohering  surfaces  does  not  cure  the  cohesive  tendency ;  which, 
heing  in  full  force,  will  soon  unite  the  surfaces  again,  and  give  other 
trouble,  besides  that  o(  feeing  the  surgeon.  The  last  motive  is  an 
fgisfor  the  baby:  if  you  do  not  set  it  fairly  before  her,  you  may 
800U  be  called  again  to  make  it  cry ;  whereupon  I  advise  you  not  to 
forget  such  a  prophylactic  charm.  The  last  thing  the  sick  think  of 
is  the  doctor's  fee ;  tell  them  of  it,  and  they  sometimes  take  care  of 
their  health. 

While  I  was  writing  to  you  about  the  labia,  I  did  not  say  anything 
M  to  their  cohesion,  because  I  wished  to  make  my  remarks  on  it  in 
coincidence  with  those  I  should  have  to  make  on  the  same  accident  as 
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to  the  nyrophad,  and  now  I  have  nothing  more  to  offer  on  the  sabject 
worthy  of  your  attention. 

Ulcerated  Njrmphse. — The  nymph©  are  occasionally  the  seats  of 
a  very  rebellious  sort  of  ulceration.  I  have  found  them  at  times  very 
diflScult  to  cure. 

In  one  example,  the  nymphse  near  their  summit  or  angle  were 
deeply  eroded,  and  the  ulcerated  surfaces  were  hard  from  the  indura- 
tion of  the  base  of  ulceration.  The  young  person,  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  was  not  uncleanly  in  her  person;  nor  was  her  health  positively 
bad,  as  being  affected  by  any  sort  of  constitutional  vice,  that  I  could 
discover. 

In  this  case,  I  succeeded  in  effecting  a  cure  by  repeated  contacts 
with  strong  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper ;  which,  next  to  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  appears  to  me  to  possess  a  great  power  to  overcome  ulcer- 
ative tendencies  of  the  mucous  membranes.  It  is  reasonably  to  be 
suspected,  in  such  cases  as  are  not  clearly  to  be  traced  to  some  con- 
stitutional depravation,  that  the  local  irritation  is  maintained  by  vicious 
propensities  to  excite  the  parts  by  friction.  On  this  head,  I  would 
gladly  refer  you  to  the  monstrous  proceedings  of  a  scoundrel  under 
the  garb  of  a  physician,  in  a  case  related  by  the  late  David  D.  Davis, 
the  able  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  London  University  College: 
you  will  find  it  at  page  58,  vol.  i.,  of  his  magnificent  quarto  on  ob- 
stetric medicine.    It  ought  not  to  be  reprinted  in  this  book. 

Should  you  encounter  any  cases  that  will  not  readily  yield  to  con- 
tacts of  your  nitrate  pencil,  or  to  a  sharpened  crystal  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  you  will  scarcely  fail  to  obtain  healthy  and  healing  granula- 
tions, if  you  should  carefully,  very  carefully,  and  delicately,  touch  the 
ulcerated  points  with  a  small  camel-hair  pencil,  whose  pmnt  shall  have 
been  dipped  in  some  acid  nitrate  of  mercury.  This  escharotic  cuts 
everything  down  like  a  knife;  and  it  is  not  very  painful — but  it  is  so 
powerful  that  you  ought  not  to  let  it  touch  anything  but  the  very 
points  you  design  to  affect.  A  jet  of  solution  of  soda,  or  salt  of  tartar, 
or  of  lime-water,  upon  the  part,  after  the  contact,  will  neutralize  all 
the  excess  of  the  acid  that  you  may  have  incautiously  left,  and  save 
the  patient  from  the  cauterization  of  other  parts  which  you  desire  not 
to  burn.  A  sponge  filled  with  soapsuds  answers  the  same  end  by 
neutralizing  the  excess  of  the  acid. 

Enlarged  Nyxnpha. — An  enlargement  of  the  nymphse  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  prove  troublesome  and  offensive  to  the  individual 
herself,  might  be  safely  diminished  by  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the 
hypertrophied  mass.  You  will  please  to  observe,  however,  as  the 
tablier  des  ffoUerUoUes  is  an  ethnographical  peculiarity,  it  does  not 
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Decessarilj  follow  that  an  unusual  development  of  the  organ  roust  be 
the  occasion  of  great  trouble.    The  chief  annoyance  resulting  from 
its  great  protrusion  is  likely  to  be  an  ulcerative  tendency,  obtained 
from  the  constant  friction  of  it  in  walking,  and  against  the  dress  of  the 
female.    Such  a  source  of  disorder  is,  however,  not  likely  to  prove 
lasting,  since  the  mucous  surfaces,  when  brought  out  and  kept  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  air  and  to  attrition,  become  covered  with  a  real 
cuticle,  and  gradually  acquire  the  properties  of  the  true  dermal  tissues. 
As  the  nympha  is  a  very  vascular  structure,  it  might  be  expected 
that  the  vessels  would  bleed  freely  upon  an  excision ;  yet  no  difficulty 
could  arise  as  to  the  suppression  of  hemorrhage  from  a  part  which, 
like  this,  could  be  readily  compressed,  as  lying  close  to  the  top  of  the 
pubal  ramus. 

Mauriceau  gives,  in  his  174th  case,  an  account  of  an  operation  on 
the  nympha  as  follows : — 

"July  25,  1676, 1  operated  for  the  excision  of  the  nympha,  on  a 
woman  who  begged  me  to  do  it  for  her;  because,  as  she  was  obliged 
to  be  much  on  horseback,  she  was  put  in  pain  by  the  friction  of  the 
organs,  and  also  because  such  an  indecence  was  displeasing  to  herself 
as  well  as  to  her  husband." 

After  cutting  oflF  both  of  the  nymphsB  with  his  scissors,  Mauriceau 
remained  near  her  for  an  hour,  in  order  to  observe  whether  hemor- 
rhage might  follow;  during  all  which  time  she  lost  only  about  four 
oances.    Finding  her  doing  so  well  he  left  her,  but  was  much  sur- 
prised on  returning  in  the  evening  to  find  that  she  had  had  repeated 
Aiintings ;  and  that  she  had  lost  between  forty  and  fifty  ounces  of  blood 
in  the  course  of  only  five  or  six  hours. 

Mauriceau  says  she  soon  recovered,  and  was  subsequently  confined 
Under  his  care.  The  labor  was  with  a  shoulder  presentation,  for  which 
be  turned.  No  inconvenience  attended  it,  as  relative  to  the  absence 
of  the  nymphsB,  which,  says  he,  "  n'dtoit  utile  que  pour  la  decoralionJ^ 
What  a  curious  old  Frenchman  I 

In  my  next  letter,  I  propose  to  speak  with  you  of  the  organ  called 
olitoris,  as  the  subject  of  disease,  and  am  very  truly  your  friend  and 
servant.  C.  D.  M. 
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LETTER    XI. 

THE  CLITORIS. 

Gentlbmen:  Blumenbach,  in  his  Goinparative  Anatomy,  says  that 
"the  clitoris  is  found  more  invariably  than  any  other  item  of  the 
external  genitals  in  the  mammalia,  that  it  exists  even  in  the  whole  of 
them,  and  is  probably  wanting  in  no  other  instance  than  in  the  orni- 
thorincus." 

Kraus  has  a  long  article  on  its  derivation  from  the  Greek  xXEito^if, 
from  xXfiw,  claudo,  I  close  or  shut. 

It  is  a  body  lying  upon  the  symphysis  pubis,  composed  of  two  cor- 
pora cavernosa,  similar  to  those  of  the  male,  and  provided  with  corpus 
spongiosum,  but  not  one  forming  a  canal  of  the  urethra.  As  it  has  a 
corpus  spongiosum,  it  of  course  possesses  a  glans.  It  has  also  a  pras- 
putium,  consisting  of  a  preputial  fold  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  nymphfiB  at  their  upper  commissure;  so  that,  in  fact, 
the  clitoris  is  an  organ  that  juts  its  point  forth  beneath  the  superior 
angle  of  the  nymphse,  and  thus  gets  a  hood,  covering,  or  prepuce  from 
them. 

There  is  a  considerable  mass  of  vessels  gathered  into  a  bunch,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  vagina,  which  compose  what  are 
called  the  bulbs  of  the  vestibule.  These  vessels  lie  beneath  the  con- 
strictor muscle,  and  send  their  blood  by  numerous  branches  upwards 
to  the  clitoris,  and  particularly  into  the  extremity  of  it,  when  they 
are  90  numerous  as  to  compose  an  organ  which  is  the  analogue  of,  if 
not  a  real  glans  clitoridis,  like  the  male  glans. 

Being  embraced  above  by  the  fold  of  the  nymphae,  it  is  clear  that 
when  the  nymphae  are  drawn  by  any  cause  downwards,  the  point  of 
the  clitoris  is  depressed,  and  thus  more  readily  brought  to  touch  any 
such  body. 

It  is  endowed  with  the  most  intense  erotic  sensibility,  and  is 
probably  the  prime  seat  of  that  peculiar  life  power,  although  not  the 
sole  one.  Burdach,  Physiohgie,  vol.  i.  224,  says  that  the  clitoris  is  in 
"  some  sort  the  organ  of  touch  for  the  genital  apparatus." 

The  erotic  sensibility  does  not  abandon  it  wholly  when  old  age  or 
the  change  of  life  has  converted  the  ovarian  stroma  into  a  non-germi- 
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feroQS  textare;  nor  even  where  the  ovaria  are  totally  extirpated, 
either  in  women  or  domestic  animals.  It  is  true  that  the  aphrodisiac 
nature  depends  upon  the  ovaria  as  its  prime  source  and  sustainer,  and 
is  most  perfect  when  they  are  in  their  highest  state  of  health  and 
power;  yet  there  is  an  unknown  connection  and  relation  of  this 
power,  as  resident  in  the  ovaria,  to  the  means  of  exciting  it  as  resident 
in  the  tentigo^  myrtis,  or  clitoris^  and  its  congenerous  tissues. 

The  anatomical  constitution  of  the  clitoris  shows  it  to  be  the 

Analogue  in  the  female,  of  the  male  parts;   and  it  might  well  be 

referred  to  as  justifying  this  idea,  that,  in  a  certain  stage  of  embryonal 

existence,  the  future  sex  of  the  forming  being  is  not  ascertained;  as 

it  certainly  is  not  ascertainable  by  any  inspection. 

Should  you  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  nature  of  the  corpus  caver- 
nosom,  and  find  it  here;  on  that  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  and  find 
it  abo  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  clitoris ;  on  the  prostata,  shaped 
like  a  Spanish  chestnut,  which,  according  to  De  Oraaf,  you  find  again 
OD  the  outside  of  the  urethra,  which,  like  the  male  urethra,  runs 
through  the  prostate  gland ;  can  you  not  believe  that  the  uterus  is 
itself  a  transmuted  prostate,  or  the  prostate  an  atrophied  womb,  and 
Urn  discover  the  analogies  that  are  so  strong  betwixt  the  various 
portioQsof  the  reproductive  organisms  of  both  the  sexes?  Should 
joa  carry  the  comparison  further,  would  not  you  find  Cowper's 
glaDds  in  the  glands  of  Duverney — the  bulb  of  the  urethra  in  the 
bulbs  of  the  female  vestibule,  and  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  tube  of 
FiUopius,  and  the  seminal  glands  in  the  ovaria,  of  which  the  Fallopian 
tubes  are  in  fact  the  efferent  ducts?  Lesser  transformations  than 
these  take  place  in  many  of  the  organs  during  the  embryonal  life;  in 
proof  of  which  I  recall  to  your  memory  my  remarks  in  the  lecture- 
room  on  the  morphological  changes  that  take  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  foetal  heart. 

Like  all  the  organical  forms,  that  of  the  clitoris  is  liable  to  betray 
the  generic  law  which  should  produce  only  the  small  pimple-like 
body  that  we  discover  in  the  well  and  naturally  formed  pudenda.  It 
may  become  enormously  large,  so  as  to  equal  in  size  the  congenerous 
organ  of  the  male.  A  specimen  of  this  kind  is  usually  the  subject  of 
ninch stupid  wonderment;  and  it  is  soon  noised  abroad,  as  a  sample  of 
that  impossible  thing  in  any  high  zoological  grade,  a  hermaphrodite. 

The  mistake  is  the  more  sure  to  be  made,  if  peradventure  the  labia 
Pvticipate  in  the  faulty  excess  of  development  force,  and  come  to 
bear,  as  they  do,  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  male  scrotum ;  in  which 
cise,  Martisd's  epigram  on  the  Tribcui  Bassa  seems  applicable. 
^  Mentitarqae  Tirnm  prodigiosa  Venoa." 

I  10 
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There  is  a  very  curious  and  most  iuteresting  work,  by  Parent  da 
Cbatelet,  entitled  De  la  Prostitution  dam  la  ville  de  Paris,  a  work 
written  in  a  truly  laudable  and  missionary  spirit.  M.  P.  du  C.  devoted 
immense  labor  of  research  among  the  thousands  of  Parisian  females 
abandoned  to  that  wretched  life,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  measures 
best  calculated  to  promote  not  only  their  own  reform,  but  the  advan- 
tage of  public  morals.  In  his  researches,  he  addressed  himself  to 
every  practicable  source  of  information.     He  says,  at  p.  121 : — 

'^According  to  Mess.  Jacquemin  and  CoUineau,  and  the  physicians 
of  the  Dispensary,  there  is  in  the  public  women  of  Paris  nothing  re- 
markable as  to  the  appearance  and  dimensions  of  the  clitoris.  There 
are  found  among  them,  as  among  all  married  women,  certain  varieties 
as  to  this  part ;  but  nothing  remarkable. 

*' As  these  women  are  regularly  examined,  agreeably  to  a  rigorous 
police  ordinance,  at  stated  intervals,  their  condition  is  well  known ; 
and  yet,  out  of  the  thousands  who  are  kept  under  such  constant 
surveillance,  there  were  only  three  in  whom  the  organ  was  possessed 
of  a  notable  excess  of  size.  In  one  of  these  three,  the  clitoris  was 
three  inches  long,  and  of  the  size  of  the  indicator  finger. 

"  It  was  probable,  not  cetarin,  that  this  girl  had  no  uterus,  as  none 
could  be  ascertained  to  exist.  She  declared  herself  to  be  equally  in- 
different as  to  males  and  females ;  and  that  she  had  abandoned  herself 
to  such  a  course  of  life,  not  from  an  excess  of  libidinous  propensity, 
but  solely  as  a  means  of  escaping  from  the  pangs  of  hunger." 

Parent  du  Chatelet  does  not  believe  that  the  other  two  women  were 
specially  urged  by  libidinous  desire  to  enter  on  their  abandoned  course. 
He  declares  that  all  three  of  them  were  utterly  free  from  any  signs  of 
beard,  which  he  looks  upon  as  a  trenchant  characteristic  of  the  male. 
The  one  particularly  specified  above,  had  no  appearance  of  mammary 
development. 

M.  Louyer  Villermay,  author  of  the  article  Nymphomanie,  in  Diet, 
des  Sd.  Mid.  {sub  voce),  relates  a  case  from  the  Ephem.  Natur.  Ourios.^ 
in  which  the  organ  in  question  was  equal  in  size  to  that  of  the  male. 
The  salacity  of  the  individual  had  been  extreme  from  an  infantile  age. 
She  died  in  childbed,  non  dum  satiata,  like  the  Empress  Messalina, 
or  Cleopatra :  the  metro-maniac  was  the  dominant  force  throughout 
her  life.  I  refer  you  also  to  a  case  published  by  Dr.  John  Neal,  of 
Philadelphia.  This  case  is  illustrated  by  an  admirable  drawing,  which 
will  give  you  a  clear  idea  of  the  appearances  exhibited  in  the  miscalled 
specimens  of  Hermaphrodism.    It  was  printed  in  the  year  1851. 

I  presume  i(  is  not  requisite  that  I  should  take  the  trouble  to  point 
out  cases  of  supposed  hermaphrodism,  in  order  to  convince  you  that 
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the  conjunction  of  the  two  sexual  natures  in  any  highly  organized 
animal  is  a  zoological  impossibility;  wherever  nature  makes  the 
attempt,  she  fails;  producing  a  horrible  confusion  of  organs,  from 
which  no  eflFective  function  can  possibly  proceed. 

Mr.  John  Hunter's  celebrated  Observations  on  Certain  Parts  of  the 
Animal  Economy  contains  a  paper  on  the  Free- Martin,  from  which  you 
may  learn  that  "when  a  cow  brings  forth  twins,  one  a  bullock,  and 
the  other  to  appearance  a  cow,  the  cow-calf  is  unfit  for  propagation, 
but  the  bull-calf  grows  up  into  a  very  proper  bull.  Such  a  cow  is 
called  in  this  country  (England)  a  Free-Martin,  and  is  commonly  as 
well  known  among  farmers  as  either  a  cow  or  a  bull." 

The  Free- Martin  oflFers  no  attractions  to  the  male,  who  never  takes 

the  least  notice  of  her.    The  Free-Martin  never  breeds,  has  the  bellow 

of  the  ox,  and  as  a  stall-fed  animal  resembles  the  ox  or  spayed  heifer, 

being  readily  fattened,  and  possessing  a  tender  and  fine-grained  flesh. 

Mr.  Hunter  having  procured  one  of  these  animals,  found  the  external 

genitalia  in  all  respects  feminine,  perfectly  formed.    But  the  vagina 

terminated  in  a  cul-desac,  a  little  above  the  urethra,  from  whence  the 

vagina  and  uterus  were  impervious.     The  remotest  extremity  of  the 

Qterus  terminated  in  two  horns;  at  the  termination  of  these  horns 

(the  Fallopian  tubes),  were  placed  the  testicles,  instead  of  ovaries.    In 

another  specimen,  he  found  both  the  ovaria  and  the  testes  at  the  ends 

of  the  cornua  of  the  womb. 

You  might,  perhaps,  feel  inclined  to  object  to  me  that,  if  both  testes 

and  ovaria  were  found  here,  the  animal  was  truly  hermaphrodite.     It 

is  a  dangerous  thing  to  doubt  John  Hunter's  observation ;  and  it  is  a 

aort  of  impertinence  I  should  scarcely  venture  upon.    But,  in  the 

present  instance,  I  think,  if  you  will  look  at  his  paper,  you  must  agree 

vith  me  that  Mr.  Hunter's  observation  is  incomplete,  and  that  he  is 

himself  obliged  to  argue  the  point  in  favor  of  his  inference.    At  all 

events,  I  see  nothing  in  the  paper  to  shake  my  firm  reliance  on  the 

inevitable  tendency  of  generic  force ;  and  hence,  I  can  place  no  reli 

*noe  on  human,  nor  any  other  mammiferous  hermaphrodism.    The 

'dea  is  a  poem  in  itself;  but  the  prayer  of  Salmacis,  that  her  lover's 

person  and  her  own  might  be  resolved  and  combined  into  a  single 

body,  and  which  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  love,  is 

«  prayer  to  be  granted  only  by  the  fantastical  and  freak-loving  gods 

of  the  mythological  hierarchy :  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  whose  laws 

are  what  we  call  Nature,  never  departs  from  that  steady  course  of  his 

in  which  there  is  no  variableness,  neither  any  shadow  of  turning. 

But  let  us  consider  what  are  the  maladies  likely  to  obtrude  them- 
selves upon  our  attention,  as  affecting  the  part  under  consideration 
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They  are  ulceration,  hypertrophy,  and  engorgement,  and  excessive 
augmentation  of  the  libidinous  desire. 

1  deem  it  not  necessary  to  offer  any  special  remarks  upon  the  ma- 
nagement of  its  ulcerations,  which  should  be  treated  upon  the  same 
plan  as  similar  ulcerations  of  the  nymphae,  which  are  always  likely  to 
accompany  it. 

The  hypertrophy  is  most  likely  to  be  congenite.  If  it  take  place 
during  a  maturer  period,  the  organ  can  be  readily  excised ;  probably 
the  only  remedy,  but  one  not  called  for,  except  when  great  inconve- 
niences attend  it. 

Dr.  Merriman  describes  one  that  was  amputated  in  Dublin.  It 
equalled,  in  size,  a  child's  head  two  years  old.  There  is  in  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  a  specimen  preserved  in  the  Museum,  constituting 
a  mass  of  two  inches  in  diameter,  composed  of  a  firm,  pale,  obscurely 
fibrous  substance,  traversed  by  glistening  bands.  The  interior  con- 
tains a  number  of  cavities  or  cysts,  filled  with  groups  of  small  bodies 
attached  by  pedicles  to  their  walls.  For  the  above,  I  am  indebted  to 
an  interesting  volume  published  in  1847,  under  the  title  On  Tumors 
of  the  Uterus  and  its  Appendages^  by  Thomas  Safford  Lee,  M.  R.  C.  S.  E., 
&c.,  8vo.,  London,  pp.  222.  I  hope  to  present  you  some  further  cita- 
tions of  this  very  excellent  writer's  passages  in  the  course  of  these 
letters. 

Case. — Having  been  many  years  engaged  quite  extensively  in  ob- 
stetric practice,  and  in  the  management  of  the  diseases  of  women  and 
children,  in  this  great  city,  I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  a  case  of 
excessive  magnitude  of  the  organ,  save  one — and,  as  that  case  was 
of  a  most  singular  character,  I  shall  report  it  as  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
George  Norris,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
who  operated  for  the  case  in  my  presence. 

Mrs.  W.,  aged  36,  was  affected,  fourteen  years  ago,  with  a  slight 
swelling  at  the  top  of  the  genital  fissure,  which  gradually  increased 
in  size  until  it  attained  a  very  considerable  magnitude;  it  began  after 
a  blow  on  the  part.  She  was  married  in  1836,  eight  years  ago. 
During  the  eight  years  in  question,  she  gave  birth  to  two  healthy 
children,  and,  so  late  as  1839,  became  the  mother  of  a  daughter. 

During  her  lyings-in,  she  asked  the  opinion  of  her  accoucheur  on 
the  nature  of  her  malady,  and  was  by  him  referred  to  a  surgeon.  In 
the  fall  of  1843,  it  was  shown  to  me,  and  in  the  month  of  May,  18W, 
I  saw  it,  in  company  with  Dr.  George  Norris,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital. 

The  drawing  of  the  tumor,  which  is  annexed,  gives  a  very  correct 
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idea  of  its  form  and  situation,  and  was  taken  by  myself  ad  mvum^  and 
engraved  by  Mr.  Gilbert 

It  was  indolent  It  sprang  from  the  upper  commissure  of  the  vulva. 
Its  superior  part,  or  dorsum,  was  composed  of  a  true  skin  or  derm, 
and  was  sparsely  supplied  with  pudendal  hairs.  This  portion  was  of 
a  dusky  color,  like  that  of  the  exterior  pudenda  generally.  The 
tumor  gravitated  betwixt  the  thighs  as  the  patient  laid  on  her  back, 
and  was  always  pendulous  in  walking. 

Upon  lifting  up  the  tumor,  whose  neck  was  small  and  perfectly 
flexible,  the  inferior  surface  was  seen  of  a  rose  tint,  of  a  moderately 
pale  color,  like  that  of  the  lip,  and  was  not  dermal  but  mucous  in  its 
structure.  The  root  of  the  tumor  separated  the  superior  part  of  the 
labia,  portions  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  lower  part  of  the  mons 
veneris,  had  been  drawn  upwards  from  the  sides  and  downwards  from 
above,  to  furnish  the  material  for  the  development  of  the  new  struc- 

Fig.  6. 


tare.  I  looked  for  the  nymphse,  and  found  that  they  also  had  been 
drawn  in,  to  furnish  part  of  the  material,  for  they  were  extended  up 
on  each  side,  and  rendered  very  thin,  as  represented  in  the  cut^  where 
their  carved  edges  are  seen.  The  observer  will  please  take  notice  of 
a  small  second  curved  line,  which  is  at  last  lost  in  ascending  upon  the 
sides  of  the  tumor.  That  line  is  the  anterior  edge  of  the  praeputium 
clitoridis,  which,  in  the  natural  state,  is  a  sort  of  hood,  or  semicircular 
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fold  of  the  top  of  the  nymphaB,  which  covers  and  partially  conceals 
the  clitoris,  and  resembles  the  male  prepuce.  But,  in  this  specimen, 
it  is  so  thin  that  it  is  gradually  blended  with  and  lost  in  the  swelling: 
the  same  appearances  are  observable  on  the  other  side  of  the  tumor. 

The  sensibility  of  the  superior  part  of  the. mass  is  the  ordinary 
dermal  or  tactile  sensibility ;  whereas,  the  inferior  or  ventral  surface 
and  part  of  the  sides  were  endowed  in  a  high  degree  with  the  erotic 
clitoridian  sensibility.  This  was  a  point  which  I  was  desirous  to  ascer- 
tain, and  the  information  on  it,  given  to  me  by  the  patient,  was  clear 
and  candid. 

The  tumor,  whose  form  is  accurately  represented  in  the  drawing, 
had  a  dull  fluctuation,  but  the  handling  of  it,  and  even  smart  com- 
pression of  it  betwixt  the  fingers,  gave  no  pain.  Dr.  Norris  proposed, 
after  a  careful  examination,  to  puncture  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  substance  within.  He  and  I  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  the  tumor  consisted  of  a  morbid  alteration  of  the  clitoris,  whose 
prasputium,  as  before  remarked,  was  seen  ascending  as  a  crescentic 
fold  on  the  sides.  It  was  not  skin  merely,  but  half  skin  and  half 
genito-urinary  mucous  tissue,  containing  a  fluid  of  considerable  con- 
sistence. 

Dr.  Norris  plunged  a  common  lancet  into  the  lower  end  of  the 
tumor,  and  the  instrument  gave  issue  to  a  thick,  blackish  fluid,  of  the 
consistence  of  tar  or  thick  molasses,  perfectly  inodorous,  and  clearly 
consisting  of  blood  preserved  within  the  sac  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  fourteen  years  before.  She  scarcely  felt  the 
puncture.  The  whole  of  the  dark  fluid  came  slowly  away,  as  from 
a  single  sac  without  cells  or  compartments,  leaving  the  tumor  shrivelled 
and  looking  like  a  shrunken  scrotum,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  poor 
woman,  who  had  been  much  annoyed  by  so  strange  an  appendage. 
The  quantity  withdrawn  was  estimated  to  be  twenty-two  fluidounces. 
No  evil  consequences  followed,  and  the  poor  woman  was  not  in  the 
least  incommoded  by  the  operation. 

There  could  not  rest  a  doubt  upon  the  mind  as  to  the  seat  of  the 
malady — it  was  a  clitoris  converted  into  a  cyst.  What  is  wonderful,, 
is  that  the  fluid  should  have  remained  so  many  years  locked  up  within 
the  clitoris,  without  becoming  in  the  least  degree  ofiensive,  and  under— 
going  no  other  change  than  that  which  blood  undergoes  when  detained 
for  a  long  time  within  a  reproductive  tissue— as  in  the  case  of  atresia 
of  the  vagina.  The  liquid  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  I  have  seen, 
on  different  occasions,  from  atretism  of  the  vagina,  where  the  catame- 
nial  fluid  has  been  long  detained  in  the  womb. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  this  most  remark- 
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able  physiological  fact;  and  to  say  that,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  there  is  no  example  of  blood  detained  for  months  and  years 
in  cavities,  without  undergoing  decomposition,  except  when  it  is  de- 
tained within  the  generative  tubes.  The  blood  detained  in  aneurisms 
is  wholly  different  from  the  specimen  to  which  I  allude.  In  this  case 
the  whole  of  the  genitalia  were  healthy  and  in  an  active  state  of  vitality, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  this  altered  clitoris  or  nymph»,  with  their 
prseputium  or  hood. 

Monday,  Sept.  21,  1844,  I  examined  the  case  to  day ;  the  tumor  is 
forming  again,  and  now  contains  some  six  or  eight  ounces  of  the  fluid. 
In  February,  1859,  I  had  not  heard  from  the  patient  since  1844.  As 
to  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence,  it  is  shown  to  be  very  rare  by 
the  researches  of  Parent  du  Chatelet  in  a  Treatise  on  Prostitution,  as 
it  exists  at  Paris. 

Probably,  the  most  serious  malady  that  can  affect  the  clitoris,  is  that 
morbid  sensibility  of  it  which  it  provokes  to  constant  attention  to  the 
erotic  sense.  This  is  a  malady  dangerous  not  to  the  health  only,  but 
to  the  morals  of  the  sufferer;  for  the  physical  sense  is,  in  some  instances, 
able  to  overpower  the  moral  sense,  which  it  carries  captive  in  its  mad 
and  brutal  passion  for  indulgence.  I  think  that  nothing  can  be  found 
more  revolting  than  the  spectacle  of  a  female  under  the  full  influence 
of  a  Nymphomania. 

Case  of  Nymphomania. — I  have  met  with  a  few  samples  of  this 

^rrible  malady  in  the  course  of  my  long  experience,  and  I  am  thank- 

^^1  to  be  able  to  say,  but  few ;  and  those,  not  of  the  greatest  intensity. 

Xa  one  of  the  cases,  which  occurred  in  a  thin  brunette,  aged  only  nine 

y^^TB,  I  learned  to  my  astonishment,  that  for  months  she  had  been  in 

^Hc  almost  constant  habit  of  irritating  the  erotomaniac  sense  by  vari- 

^tis  methods  of  provoking  its  exaltation,  while  at  school  on  the  form, 

^**  standing  up  in  class,  at  church,  at  table,  in  the  dining  parlor,  and 

^*^ore  than  all  upon  retiring  to  bed ;  so  that  it  appeared,  she  was  very 

^*^rely  without  the  sexual  sense  in  a  highly  exalted  state.    Her  health 

*^5id  become  feeble,  and,  from  the  most  ingenuous  and  gentle  of  children, 

^he  had  grown  cunning,  deceitful,  and  wicked  in  disposition. 

I  made  vain  efforts,  through  moral  treatment,  to  awaken  the  com- 
punctions of  conscience,  and  to  set  in  array  the  dictates  of  common 
%ense,  and  the  love  of  life  and  health.  The  affair  became  so  threaten- 
ing that  it  was  necessary  to  examine  the  parts,  which  were  natural  in 
appearance;  I  found  nothing  peculiar  as  to  the  sinus  pudoris;  no 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  nymphas  or  clitoris. 

I  put  the  case  under  a  severe  course  of  purgative  medicines,  that 
were  repeated  for  a  long  time,  and  rendered  her  thin  and  weak.    I 
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gave  purgatives  to  the  child  in  order  to  redaoe  her  strength  by  dimi- 
nishing the  crasis  of  the  blood,  hoping  that  such  a  cooling  operation 
might  be  followed  by  some  diminution  of  the  erotic  excitement. 

I  also  directed  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  dissolved  in  one  ounce 
of  water,  to  be  procured.  The  solution  was  freely  applied  to  the 
nymphsd  and  clitoris  for  several  successive  days.  The  child  declared 
she  had  abandoned  her  habit,  grew  fatter  and  stronger;  but  at  length 
confessed  she  had  always  continued  in  secret  to  excite  her  sexual  sense. 

She  was  finally  sent  to  the  country,  when  her  health  became  strong, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  she  lost  her  frightful  propensity 
upon  the  recovery  of  her  health.  What,  indeed,  is  ever  likly  to 
render  all  the  innervations  natural  and  healthful,  if  a  firm  and  solid 
health  of  all  the  other  organs  fail  to  conduct  back  to  a  normal  nutrition 
an  organ  or  tissue  that  has  become  disordered.  Health,  like  mercy, 
is  twice  blessed,  since  it  not  only  gives  to  the  organs,  which  is  bless- 
ing, but  receives  from  them,  which  is  blessing  also.  I  am  not,  there- 
fore, surprised,  when  I  learn  that  a  case  so  distressing,  recovered 
under  the  invigorating  influence  of  fine  air  and  exercise,  which,  by 
restoring  the  harmonious  concurrence  of  the  other  innervations,  com- 
pelled those  of  the  aphrodisiac  tissues  to  come  under  the  same  law  of 
harmony.  It  is  probable  that,  by  reducing  her  strength  by  the  course 
of  purgative  medicines,  I  did  harm  rather  than  good  to  my  patient 
And  yet  it  is  possible  that,  by  so  reducing  her  before  sending  her  to 
the  country,  she  was  enabled  more  speedily  to  recover  under  the  more 
extensive  assimilations  that  were  required  to  bring  her  up  again  to 
her  former  weight  and  crasis,  or  nutrition. 

There  should  be  in  your  therapeutical  and  hygienical  views,  as  to 
the  disorder  under* consideration,  I  think,  a  constant  intention  to  build 
up,  as  early  as  possible,  the  shattered  edifice  of  the  nervous  system 
by  good  air  and  a  nourishing,  but  simple  and  not  stimulating  diet;  by 
exercise,  carried  to  the  extent  of  turning  off  every  excess  of  nerve 
power  in  the  direction  and  activation  of  the  muscular  system ;  by  an 
almost  constant  presence;  by  new,  innocent,  and  attractive  trains  of 
occupation  and  thought;  and  the  employment  of  the  ferruginous  tonics 
and  vegetable  bitters;  the  shower-bath;  cold  hip-bath;  sleeping  under 
thin  coverings,  and  doubtless,  above  all,  the  administration  in  the 
evening  of  a  full  dose  of  opium  by  enema.  I  confess,  I  have  had  but 
little  experience  in  the  treatment  of  such  maladies,  and  as  those  which 
I  have  encountered  have  gradually  terminated  by  a  restoration  of  the 
health,  without  other  inconvenience  than  the  suffering,  the  mortifica- 
tion, and  the  alarm  of  friends,  I  am  inclined  to  hope  that,  with  great 
prudence  and  circumspection  on  your  part,  you  will  always  find  in 
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the  reaoorces  of  your  educatioD,  those  principles  of  medical  prescrip- 
tion that  may  enable  you  to  conduct  your  cases  to  a  favorable  end. 
As  I,  like  you,  have  been  officially  admitted  to  the  rights  exercejidi, 
docendi^  ei  acribendi,  quocunqve  rite  vocatusfuerim^  I  am  admonished  by 
the  condition  rtito,  not  to  cite  in  these  letters  any  of  the  numerous 
shocking  cases  that  are  perhaps  too  fully  and  unnecessarily  set  forth 
and  detailed  in  the  authors. 

The  orifice  of  the  urethra,  though  not  in  strictness  a  sexual  part, 
yet  is  to  be  so  regarded  in  the  female.  It  is,  not  rarely,  the  seat  of 
diseases  demanding  your  counsel,  or  your  surgical  ministry. 

Inversion  of  Bladder. — Dr.  John  Green  Crosse,  of  Norwich,  Eng- 
land, whose  works  are  well  known  and  highly  appreciated,  sent  me 
a  small  pamphlet  lately,  containing  an  account  by  him  of  a  case  of 
inversion  of  the  urinary  bladder,  which  came  forth  at  the  orifice  of  the 
oretbra,  and  made  there  a  **  tumor  about  the  si2se  and  shape  of  a  wal- 
nut, projecting  visibly,  at  the  external  labia  pudendorum.    It  was  of 
a  blood-red  color,  and  somewhat  granulated  upon  its  external  surface, 
80  as  to  resemble  a  large  strawberry;  and  the  surgeon  entertained  a 
notion  that  it  was  a  vascular  tumor,  which  might  be  removed  by  liga- 
ture, on  which  account  he  requested  me  to  inspect  it." 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  please  observe  that  this  tumor  existed  in 
a  girl  between  two  and  three  years  of  age ;  and  that  the  highly  respect- 
able physician,  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Crosse,  mistook  it  for  a  vascular 
tumor,  that  ought  to  be  cured  by  extirpating  it  with  a  ligature.    If 
be  had  put  on  the  ligature  himself,  without  consulting  Mr.  C,  he 
^ould  have  cut  off  the  child's  bladder  of  urine  1 1    See,  then,  how 
dangerous  it  is  in  physic,  to  jump  at  a  conclusion ;  and  beware  of  the 
•dvice  so  oflen  reiterated  in  the  lecture-room,  never  to  give  an  opinion 
'^ntilyou  have  an  opinion  to  give,  nor  to  enter  upon  an  action  until 
yon  have  learned  where  it  may  end.    Even  after  Mr.  Crosse's  first 
^^amination,  the  girl  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  losing  her  bladder; 
^or  just  as  the  surgeon  was  about  to  put  on  the  ligature,  Mr.  C.  dis- 
^vered  both  of  the  urethral  orifices,  and  he  then  pressed  the  tumor 
Wk  into  the  vulva,  and  continuing  to  push  it,  it  retired  upwards, 
tdoDg  an  opening  into  which,  after  the  tumor  had  gone  up,  he  could 
and  did  actually  introduce  his  little  finger,  and  carry  it  quite  up  inside 
of  the  bladder;  so  largely  was  the  urethra  of  the  child  dilated  by 
the  long'Continued  distending  pressure  of  the  inverted  bladder  on  its 
walls. 
If  the  ligature  had  been  put  on,  the  child  must  have  died. 
Mr.  Crosse  could  never  learn  how  long  the  inversion  had  lasted ;  he 
could  only  ascertain  that  it  had  lasted  for  a  "  considerable  time." 
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There  was  no  relapse  of  thfe  inversion,  so  far  as  he  had  learned. 

Dr.  Murphy  saw  a  similar  case  at  Dublin,  which  was  cured  by  repo- 
sition. 

You  will  also  meet  with  cases  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  urethra  becomes  hypertrophied  and  inflamed,  producing  a  fiery- 
red  tumor  at  the  orifice  of  the  urinary  canal.  This  is  attended  with 
much  burning  pain,  and  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  water.  It  may  be 
cut  off  by  passing  a  silver  canula  into  the  bladder,  and  excising  all 
the  out-hanging  mucous  tissue,  by  a  bistoury;  cutting  on  to  the  silver 
tube  by  a  process  like  the  first  incision  in  amputation.  Or,  where 
the  patient  is  afraid  of  the  knife,  it  may  be  readily  cut  off  by  half  a 
drop  of  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  on  a  camel  hair  pencil,  which  destroys 
at  contact.  Nitrate  of  silver  does  not,  according  to  my  experience, 
succeed  well  in  the  case  of  this  troublesome  disorder.  I  warmly 
recommend  that  you  treat  all  such  cases  by  very  cautious  contacts  of 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury.  Under  these  cauterizations,  it  heals  with 
marvellous  rapidity.  Some  patients  have  consulted  me  on  account  of 
pain  in  the  urethra  which  produced  the  most  distressing  micturition. 
I  have  found  the  urethra  in  certain  of  them  to  be  excessively  red,  and 
covered  with  fine  granulations,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  merely 
results  of  a  chronic  diphtheritis.  The  use  of  Lallemand's  port-caustic, 
charged  with  a  small  dose  of  fused  nitrate  of  silver,  appears  to  me 
capable  of  curing  this  diphtheritis  as  readily  as  that  more  ordinary 
form  of  it  which  is  observed  in  the  pharynx. 

I  will  not  close  this  letter  without  cautioning  you  not  to  shut  your 
eyes  upon  many  samples  you  must  be  destined  to  meet  with,  of  incom- 
prehensible maladies;  maladies,  however,  that  might  become  perfectly 
intelligible  to  us,  if  we  would  study  them  in  the  light  lent  to  us  by 
investigation  into  the  nature,  extent,  and  great  force  of  that  aphro- 
disiac or  reproductive  instinct,  which,  however  disastrous  and  shame- 
ful its  excesses,  must  be  admitted  to  control,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  motives  and  actions  of  men,  and  without  the 
incitations  of  which,  the  entire  scene  of  living  nature  would  soon  be 
blotted  out,  leaving  the  earth  a  howling  and  desolate  waste. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

C.  D.  M. 
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LETTER    XII. 

LEUCORRHOEA  OR  WHITES. 

In  enumeratiDg  and  describing  the  diseases  of  the  genitalia,  one 
ought  not  to  omit  at  least  some  special  details  concerning  this  the  com- 
monest of  the  sexual  complaints,  and  I  shall  therefore  devote  to  the  sub- 
ject the  whole  of  this  letter.    I  am  of  the  opinion  that  but  few  women 
are  to  be  met  with  who  have  not,  at  some  period,  been  found  to  complain 
of  what  they  call  "the  whites."    The  mucous  follicles  and  glands  of 
the  vagina,  as  well  as  those  of  the  womb  itself,  are  designed  to  elimi- 
nate a  mucous  or  albuminous  fluid,  that  serves,  at  least,  the  important 
purpose  of  keeping  the  parts  in  a  moist  and  healthy  state,  but  for 
which  humid  condition  the  vaginal  walls  would  be  liable  to  inflamma- 
tion and  a  consequent  ulceration  and  cohesion  of  their  surfaces.    A 
woman  should  be  deemed  to  be  unfortunate  and  in  bad  health  in 
whom  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  should  be  too  dry.    Such  people 
are,  however,  very  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  as  a  variety  of  causes 
may  act  so  as  to  increase  the  mucous  secretion  to  a  degree  sufficient 
to  make  the  person  feel  the  genitalia  to  be  too  moist  or  even  wet, 
and  as  most  women  are  liable  to  the  operation  of  such  causes,  I  repeat 
that  there  are  but  few  of  them  who  do  not,  at  one  time  or  another, 
complain  of  this  whitish  moisture,  which  they  denominate  the  whites ; 
find  which  generally  proves  to  be  a  great  annoyance  to  them.    Women 
^ke  alarm  on  the  subject  of  their  health  as  soon  as  they  discover  the 
^Uter  genitalia  to  be  too  moist,  and  if  the  discharge  of  mucus  comes 
^  be  as  much  as  a  teaspoonful  per  day,  they  look  upon  it  as  some 
S^eat  and  important  thing.    Hence,  it  is  very  common  for  the  physi- 
cians to  be  called  on  to  cure  these  whites. 

DifTerent  value  of  same  Symptoms  in  difibrent  Organs. — 
Vou,  my  young  friends,  ought  to  remember  that  a  great  and  most 
important  difference  exists  between  the  value  or  import  of  a  symp- 
tom, as  representing  states  of  this  or  of  that  tissue ;  for  this  tissue  may 
be  of  a  vile  and  that  of  a  noble  character  or  nature,  and  while  a  severe 
affection  of  the  one  may  hardly  move  the  constitution  to  any  morbid 
reaction,  a  very  slight  one  of  the  other  shall  carry  confusion  and  dis- 
order into  every  part  of  the  animal  economy.    Now  you  are  to  ob- 
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serve  that  the  disorder  under  review  is  called  by  the  common  name 
of  the  whites ;  and  by  the  world  is  held  to  be  one  and  the  same  dis- 
ease, that  is  to  say  whites — pure  and  simple:  but,  I  wish  that  you 
should  regard  the  word  whites,  and  the  disease,  whites,  as  only  the 
denomination  of  a  sign  or  symptom  of,  1st,  vaginal  disease,  or  2d, 
uterioe  disease.  Now,  vaginal  leucorrhcea  and  uterine  leucorrhoea, 
though  thus  comprehended  under  the  one  denomination  of  whites,  are 
widely  different  diseases. 

Diagnosis  for  Iieucorrhcea. — Hence  when  the  patient  comes  to 
ask  counsel  as  to  her  leucorrhoea,  you  are  not  at  once  to  accept  her 
denomination  as  the  rigorous  diagnosis  of  the  case,  and  thereupon,  at 
once  to  make  up  some  prescription  and  call  it  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
whites.  To  do  so,  would  be  to  acknowledge  yourself  one  of  the  sect 
of  physicians  called  Methodists,  and  to  admit  that  your  practice  is  not 
rational  and  founded  on  any  knowledge  of  the  seat,  nature,  causes  and 
tendencies  of  the  disease,  but  upon  some  account  you  have  received, 
or  some  experience  you  haxe  had,  going  to  show  that  Mrs.  A.  or  Mrs.  B. 
was  cured  of  just  such  a  complaint  by  just  such  a  method.  I  beg  you 
not  to  proceed  in  this  way,  becAuse  if  you  do,  you  will  be  in  nowise 
a  better  doctor  than  the  outside  form  of  an  American  newspaper, 
in  which  the  poor  woman  can  find  a  half  dozen  advertisements  of 
medicines  that  have  cured  more  thousands,  if  the  certificates  don't  lie, 
than  you  ever  saw  tens  of  the  very  same  sort  of  cases.  What  you  have 
to  do,  and  all  that  you  have  to  do,  is  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  of 
this  leucorrhoeal  disorder,  and  upon  that  diagnosis  to  found  a  rational 
process  of  cure.  Never  submit  to  be  methodists — which  are  little 
better  than  quacks. 

Differences  of  Iieucorrhcea  as  Vaginal  or  Uterine. — In  order 
that  I  may  show  you  more  clearly  the  differences  of  leucorrhoea,  let 
me  here  remind  you  of  what  happens  in  the  reproductive  organs  of 
some  other  kinds  of  animals,  as,  for  example,  the  birds.  In  birds, 
you  know,  the  large  yelk  escapes  from  the  opened  hila  of  the  ovarium, 
and  is  at  once  ingurgitated  or  swallowed  by  the  ingluvies  or  mouth 
of  the  oviduct,  and  passing  along  that  tube  a  certain  distance,  stops 
for  a  while  in  order  to  receive  its  covering  of  albumen  or  white,  with 
its  chalaze ;  when  that  is  completed,  the  yelk  moves  farther  down  the 
tube  and  stops  to  take  its  covering  of  shell,  after  which  it  is  again 
carried  on  to  the  cloac,  from  whence  it  is  laid. 

Albumen- Apparatus  of  Cervix. — Now  the  processes  of  nature 
are  ever  so  simple  and  uniform,  that  we  almost  everywhere  expect  to 
find  the  closest  analogies  in  the  anatomical  means  or  apparatus  by 
which  physiological  ends  are  to  be  obtained.    Women  ovulate  as  birds 
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do— they,  like  birds,  have  oviducts,  which  we  call  Fallopian  tubes — 
tud  there  is  throughoat,  the  closest  analogy  in  their  several  structures. 
If  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  bird  are  of  necessity  supplied  with 
apparatus  for  albumen,  we  ought  to  expect  to  discover  some  albumen- 
apparatus  in  women,  even  though  such  albumen-apparatus  is  not  re- 
quired for  a  similar  end,  and  accordingly,  we  do  discover  such  an  ap- 
paratus in  the  raucous  crypts  and  follicles  of  the  canal  of  the  cervix. 
This  apparatus,  in  women  provides  the  plug  or  tampon  that  fills  up 
the  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri  in  pregnancy,  and  which  produces  such 
quantities  of  it  in  the  early  stages  of  labor  that  large  masses  are  fre- 
quently brought  away  sticking  to  the  fingers,  when  we  make  an  early 
examination  for  women  in  labor.    This  viscid  substance  looks  exactly 
like  white  of  eggs  or  albumen,  and  is  furnished  always  and  only  by 
tbat  portion  of  the  genital  organs  called  the  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri, 
and  which  is  the  analogue  of  the  albumen-apparatus  in  birds ;  dis- 
eased production  by  this  apparatus  gives  us  the  albuminous  leucor- 
rhcBa,  which  is  uterine  leucorrhcea. 

For  women  in  consummate  health,  the  product  is  moderate — yet  it 
is  always  produced — but,  if  the  follicles  that  yield  it  become  diseased 
in  a  certain  way,  then  the  product  may  be  greatly  augmented  in  quality 
on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other,  may  be  lessened  or  fail  entirely. 

In  those  who  yield  this  albuminous  excretion  in  excess — the  excess 

w  called  whites — a  leucorrhcea  or  fluor  albus — or  female  weakness — 

^Qt  it  is  uterine  leucorrhcea  and  not  vaginal  leucorrhcea,  for  the  vagina 

^nDot  produce  it,  and  therefore,  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 

'eucorrhoea  of  the  womb. 

Vaginal  Muoiis. — Again,  the  vagina,  which  is  a  mucous  mem- 

^^i^ne  seated  on  a  basement  tissue  of  condensed  cellular  areoles,  must, 

*^  health,  yield  a  certain  quantity  of  mucus — but  the  sanitary  state  of 

^l^e  vagina  may  be  such  that  either  the  normal  quantity  is  yielded, 

^^  not  enough,  or  a  greatly  excessive  quantity  may  ooze  from  every 

follicle  or  glandule.     When  there  is  not  enough,  the  vaginal  walls 

look  of  a  dark  modena  red  color;  and  when  there  is  too  much,  they 

^re  commonly  pale  and  of  a  flabby  consistence — sometimes  there  is 

Submucous   infiltration,  and   the   mucous   membrane  then   appears 

thickened  or  swelled,  so  that  the  canal  of  the  vagina  seems  stuffed 

full  of  its  own  mucous  membrane. 

From  the  above  you  will  perceive  that  on  the  management  of  your 
cases,  you  are  to  make  carefully  the  differential  diagnosis,  as  between 
vaginal  leucorrhcea  and  uterine  leucorrhcea,  and  you  will  never  fail  to 
reflect  that,  catena  paribus^  a  fluor  albus  of  the  vagina  is  far  less  of  import 
to  the  health  and  security  of  the  woman  than  a  leucorrhcea  of  the 
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womb,  because  of  the  difference  in  the  constitutional  relation  and 
bearing  of  the  two  seats — one,  the  vagina,  being  common  and  vile  in 
nature,  whereas  the  other,  the  womb,  is  elevated  and  noble  in  its  re- 
lation with  all  parts  of  the  animal  economy,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the 
dominants,  being  ever  a  ruling  power  in  the  female  system. 

Consider  -what  is  the  real  nature  of  the  Case. — Having  con- 
sidered these  things,  you  are  next  to  determine  what  the  disorder  called 
leucorrhoea  is  in  its  essence — and  you  will  surely  conclude  that  it  is  not 
merely  the  free  discharge  that  the  woman  complains  of — but  a  vital 
state  of  the  parts  causing  the  discharge  to  take  place;  and  you  will  rea- 
sonably infer  that,  if  the  disordered  condition  of  the  parts  can  be  re- 
moved so  as  to  allow  them  to  return  to  their  normal  state,  the  leucor- 
rhoea, which  is  but  an  effect  and  sign,  will  wholly  disappear.  Bat  what 
is  the  actual  condition  of  those  parts?  that  is  the  question — what  is  the 
cause  of  such  abnormity  of  the  vital  state  ?  that  also  is  an  important 
question,  and  it  is  one  that  cannot  be  solved  except  by  observation 
and  by  a  process  of  reasoning.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  mucous 
or  albuminous  apparatus  may  be  at  one  time  more  actively  perform- 
ing its  office  than  at  another  time,  and  this  without  the  coincidence 
of  any  condition  to  be  truly  characterized  as  inflammation.  Thus  the 
interior  of  the  nares  may  be  positively  drier  or  moister  at  one  time 
than  another,  though  no  inflammation  be  present.  Yet  where  a  patient 
complains  of  a  long-continued  and  excessive  humidity  of  the  geni- 
talia, usually  considered  to  be  the  whites,  it  is  not  easy  to  apprehend 
the  reason  why  it  should  be  so,  except  we  explain  it  as  the  effect  of 
some  certain  grade  or  phase  of  the  state  which  we  call  inflammation. 
Certainly  if  we  do  observe  a  case  of  acute  vaginitis,  we  do  often  find 
the  mucous  product  to  be  greatly  increased,  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  look  at  an  inflamed  os  tincsa  without  discerning  the  stream  of 
albuminous  looking  viscosity  that  is  issuing  from  the  canal  of  the 
cervix  uteri. 

Foreign  Body?  Pessary? — Is  it  a  foreign  body  in  the  vagina? 
Is  it  a  foreign  body  or  unnatural  product  in  the  womb  that  has  caused 
this  inflammatory  leucorrhoea?  It  is  your  business  to  inquire  and 
decide.  I  have  seen  very  stinking  leucorrhoeas,  that  had  been  treated 
without  any  success  until  it  was  at  last  ascertained  that  the  woman 
had  used  a  pessary  ten  years  before,  which  was  still  retained  within 
the  vagina,  and  which,  though  a  globe  of  silver  gilt,  had  become 
rough,  eroded,  and  full  of  holes,  through  which  the  fluids  of  the  vagina 
had  passed  in  and  filled  the  globe  where  they  had  putrefied,  and  so 
gave  rise  to  the  most  horrible  discharges.  One  would  scarcely  deem 
it  possible  for  a  woman  to  escape  death  from  contamination  of  the 
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blood  under  sach  circumstances.    A  lady  at  Paris  had  a  most  offen- 
sive and  wasting  leucorrhoea ;  when  Prof.  Moreaa  came  to  inquire  into 
the  case,  be  said  yon  have  a  pessary  here,  which  she  denied,  but  when 
he  had  taken  it  away  all  incrusted  with  a  thick  deposit  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  rough  as  a  file  or  grater,  she  remembered  that  thirty 
years  ago  that  same  pessary  had  been  adjusted  for  her  by  a  physician 
at  Vienna,  and  that  she  had  long  lost  all  remembrance  of  the  fact 
and  all  consciousness  of  the  fact  of  its  presence.    I  knew  two  ladies 
here  who  were  extremely  ill  with  leucorrhoea,  and  who,  on  examina- 
tion, were  found  to  have  each  a  globe  pessary  that  she  had  lefl  in 
situ — having  forgotten  it  for  many  years — its  removal  allowed  each 
lady  to  recover  her  health.    She  could  not  have  been  cured  until  the 
foreign  body  should  be  removed. 

Vaginal  I]\|eotions  may  cause  Iieucorrhoea. — I  beg  you  to 
reflect  that  these  pessaries  are  not  the  only  foreign  bodies  that  may 
give  rise  to  irritation  of  the  vaginal  mucous  membranes.  Sponges 
wora  as  pessaries  almost  invariably  give  rise  to  such  troubles,  as  also 
injections  and  douches  by  the  vaginal  syringe  immoderately  used. 
ToQchings  of  the  part,  habits  of  uncleanliness,  menstrual  remains,  as 
dots  and  acrimonious  substances  lefl;  undischarged  by  the  menstrual 
crises,  may  lay  the  train  that  shall  soon  fire  up  into  inflammation, 
greater  or  less,  acute  or  chronic. 

You  can  hardly  in  any  case  expect  to  adapt  a  pessary  (a  foreign 

body)  to  the  vagina,  without  soon  hearing  the  woman  complain  that 

'^  gives  her  the  whites,  so  that,  in  diagnosticating  your  cases,  I  advise 

you  to  inquire  as  to  the  existence  of  foreign  bodies  there,  or  habits 

^f  life  that  have  the  same  pernicious  efficacy  as  foreign  bodies  them- 

^^Ives. 

Metrosoopio  Appearances. — If  in  such  instances  as  those  just 
*^entioned  you  should  examine  the  mucous  membranes  by  means  of 
^Vie  metroscope,  you  will  at  once  see  the  evidences  of  a  state  that  can 
^ti\y  be  correctly  named  as  inflammation,  and  you  will  feel  convinced 
^t  once  that  if  you  can  cure  this  inflammation,  all  the  affected  tissues 
Ought  to  return  to  their  normal  state.  Is  this  so?  Undoubtedly  it  is 
^o ;  and  if  so,  then  you  are  answered  as  to  the  query — What  is  leucor- 
I'hoea  ?  It  is  inflammation  of  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane,  and  you 
Viave  to  care  such  inflammation  if  you  will  cure  the  whites. 

Red  Points  on  Mucous  Membrane. — It  is  very  common,  in 
these  fluor  cases,  to  see  the  whole  inside  of  the  vagina  studded  over 
with  red  points  that  have  each  an  area  of  phlogosed  membrane,  greater 
or  smaller,  around  them.    These  red  points  mark  the  orifices  of  in- 
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flamed  follicles,  and  the  areoles  that  environ  them  express  by  their 
several  magnitudes  the  degree  of  the  phlogosis.  Your  cases  of  leucor- 
rhoea,  then,  are,  in  fact,  cases  of  vaginitis,  and  the  vaginitis  is  kept 
down,  or  prevented  from  reaching  a  high  and  red  grade  by  the  abun- 
dant excretion  of  mucus,  which,  while  it  bathes  the  parts,  softens  and 
cools  them,  provided  the  fluids  be  of  a  mild  and  unirritating  character; 
when  they  are  acrimonious  they  serve  to  add  to  the  mischief,  and  not 
to  lessen  or  moderate  it. 

Venereal? — Women  do  sometimes  complain  of  leucorrhoea  at- 
tended with  a  burning  or  aching  feeling,  or  smarting,  especially  upon 
the  parts  being  touched,  even  with  the  greatest  gentleness  and  care. 
A  great  hyperaesthesia  of  the  genito-urinary  mucous  body  is  found  to 
attend  some  of  the  cases  of  vaginitis  and  vulvitis  consequent  on  the 
gonorrhoea  taint,  and  indeed  some  of  the  vexatious  and  distressing 
leucorrhoeas  I  have  treated  were  venereal  inflammations,  and  required 
a  treatment  conformed  to  their  causes  and  nature. 

nicer  ? — Sometimes  you  will  find  that  your  cases  of  leucorrhoea 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  ulcers  seated  on  the  vaginal  walls,  irri- 
tating not  only  the  absolute  base,  but  spreading  and  communicating 
the  irritation  far  and  wide  around  and  about  them.  You  must  make 
the  physical  diagnosis  of  them,  and  treat  them  in  conformity  to  their 
cause,  nature,  and  phase,  or  time. 

Stricture  ? — I  have  already  told  you  that  vaginitis,  and  especially 
ulcerated  vaginitis,  strongly  tends  to  cause  contraction  of  the  vaginal 
walls,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  cases  are  by  no  means  rare,  in  which  such 
contractions  do  render  the  canal  of  the  vagina  so  narrow  as  to  prevent 
the  union  of  the  sexes,  and  even  to  make  it  difficult  to  push  a  probe 
through  the  stricture,  or  absolutely  in  some  instances  to  shut  it  en- 
tirely. My  multiplied  observations  of  such  instances  lead  me  to 
believe  that  in  the  majority  of  them  the  mucous  wall  of  the  stricture 
is  in  a  state  of  ulceration,  for  1  generally  find  that  by  the  most  deli- 
cate manipulation  with  a  perfectly  constructed  English  or  French 
cireole,  I  can  rarely  fail  to  discover  the  cireole  to  be  stained  or  spotted 
with  blood  after  using  it,  which  would  not  happen  were  the  stricture 
surfaces  invested  with  healthy  epithelium.  You  will  be  almost  sure  to 
find  some  bloody  sanies  in  the  upper  cell  of  the  vagina — beyond  the 
stricture,  and  on  many  occasions  it  will  prove  to  be  highly  offensive, 
and  so  account  not  only  for  the  disgusting  fetor  of  the  woman's  lea- 
corrhcea,  but  for  the  extension  of  the  irritation  to  the  whole  of  the 
vaginal  wall. 

But  why  should  I  go  on  enumerating  all  the  possible  causes  and 
states  of  a  vaginal  irritation  or  inflammation  that  might  give  rise  to 
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the  malady  called  whites  I  I  am  convinced  that  what  I  have  now  said 
will  suffice  to  show  you  the  paths  of  your  diagnoses,  and,  therefore,  I 
shall  next  proceed  to  speak  of  the  cases  of  leucorrhoea  of  the  womb, 
which  are  far  more  important,  by  their  power  of  implicating  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient  with  the  topical  disorders  that  cause  the  dis- 
charge. 

Disturbing  Poixrer  of  the  Womb. — It  might  be  considered 
almost  fair  to  say  that  so  great  is  the  influence  of  the  womb  in  the 
economy  of  the  woman,  that  very  slight  modifications  of  its  vital  state 
can  modify  the  vital  state  of  her  whole  body ;  and  that  an  inflamma- 
Uon  whose  area  could  be  hidden  by  the  disk  of  a  split  pea,  shall  carry 
confusion  and  disorder  among   all  the  functions  and  organs;   yea, 
modifications  of  the  reproductive  organs,  so  slight  as  not  to  be  dis- 
coverable by  any  examination,  may  yet  be  able  to  pervert  her  entire 
life,  and  make  her  draw  out  a  miserable  existence  as  victim  of  the 
hysteric  malady. 

Vaginal  and  Uterine  Whites. — If  the  foregoing  remarks  are 
just  and  reasonable  in  view  of  the  subject,  then  I  would  have  you 
to  infer  that  it  seriously  imports  that  you  should  make  a  proper  dis- 
crimination between  the  leucorrhoeas  of  the  vagina  and  the  leucor- 
rhoeas  of  the  uterus,  always  regarding  them  both  as  significant  of  a 
state  of  inflammation,  acute  or  chronic  of  the  parts  in  which  they  do 
arise,  and  as  demanding,  not  merely  some  methodistical,  or  rather 
empirical  prescription,  but  a  course  of  treatment  conformable  to 
their  causes,  seats,  and  phases.  Seeing  that  the  womb  is  the  more 
especial  seat  and  agent  in  the  critical  discharges  that  women  are  liable 
to  once  a  month,  it  is  obvious  that  the  organ  is  endowed  with  a  sort 
of  life  that  is  unstable,  and,  indeed,  subject  to  continued  mutations ; 
for  it  may  be  seen  that  the  womb  is  always  menstruating,  or  always 
approaching  to  the  state  of  menstruating,  or  always  recovering  from 
it,  80  that,  like  the  face  of  the  moon,  it  is  always  at  the  full,  or  else 
waning  or  waxing.  Besides  this,  it  is  the  seat  of  conception,  gestation, 
and  labor,  and  is  consequently  exposed  to  the  action  of  many  morbific 
canses  of  great  force.  Its  peculiar  structure,  almost  a  fibrous  mass, 
fenders  it  a  chosen  seat  of  rheumatism,  or  disorders  arising  from  taking 
<^ld;  it  is  checked  in  the  midst  of  mensual  process,  as  it  were,  on  the 
loatant;  liable  to  injury  and  overstrained  excitement  in  the  sexual 
*ct8,  that  are  often  in  excess ;  to  perversions  of  its  posture,  or  disloca- 
tions in  anteversion  and  retroversion,  in  prolapsions,  and  in  angula- 
tions or  sharp  curves  in  its  long  diameter;  to  congenital  and  acci- 
dental stricture  of  the  canal  of  the  neck ;  to  vegetations  from  its  lips, 
or  from  the  interior  of  the  canal,  and,  indeed,  of  the  cavity  in.  general ; 
II 
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to  polypus,  &c.  &C.;  so  that  we  need  not  be  sarprised  to  find  many 
women  to  complain  of  disorders  of  the  womb,  or  to  find  leucorrhoea 
among  the  very  commonest  of  them  all. 

Slight  Cases. — If  the  patient  comes  to  claim  your  assistance  on 
account  of  a  leucorrhoea,  it  will  not  be  invariably  necessary  to  take 
the  case  in  hand  for  a  regular  treatment.  In  fact,  there  are  many 
among  the  gentle  sex  who  take  alarm  at  the  slightest  sign  of  the  dis- 
order, and  they  frequently  find  their  alarm  to  be  groundless,  becanse, 
without  adopting  any  remedial  measures  whatever,  the  disorder  dis- 
appears spontaneously,  after  a  few  days,  just  as  a  cold  in  the  head  goes 
off  without  the  least  attention  or  care  of  it.  In  slight  cases,  that  ap- 
pear to  be  merely  cases  of  uterine  or  vaginal  catarrh,  you  will,  there- 
fore, only  have  to  advise  the  woman  to  remain  quiet  at  home,  to  obviate 
constipation  if  it  exists ;  to  use  pediluvia  at  night,  together  with  some 
warm  diaphoretic  drink,  and  perhaps  a  full  dose  of  some  fitting  ano- 
dyne  medicine  at  night. 

Established  Cases. — When  the  disorder  has  become  fully  estab- 
lished, and  has  begun  to  exhibit  its  power  to  hurt  the  woman's 
general  health,  you  should  look  on  it  as  a  more  serious  matter,  and 
take  measures  to  ascertain  its  entire  meaning  and  bearing. 

A  Diagnostic  of  Uterine  IieucorrhoBa. — If  the  woman,  in  answer 
to  your  inquiries,  which  ought,  as  little  as  possible,  to  be  leading 
questions,  makes  it  known  to  you  that  she  has  albuminous  leucor- 
rhoea, and  not  merely  the  mucous  whites  of  the  vagina,  you  may 
confidently  infer  that  an  examination  of  the  os  and  cervix,  by  means 
of  the  metroscope,  will  reveal  a  red  inflammation  of  the  lips  of  the  oa 
uteri.  For  the  appearances  presented  on  such  examinations  I  beg  to 
refer  you  to  your  daily  clinical  occasions,  in  which  you  will  perceive 
that  I  am  quite  correct  in  the  above  exposition ;  I  shall  not  here  enter 
into  a  large  description  of  the  various  appearances  presented  by  the 
cases,  but  will  refer  you  to  a  special  treatise  of  mine  on  the  acute  and 
chronic  diseases  of  the  cervix  uteri,  where  I  have  not  only  fully 
described  these  things,  but  have  also  illustrated  them  with  plates. 

Ulcer  of  the  Os  very  rare. — I  suppose  that,  in  common  with  the 
generality  of  practitioners,  you  will  always  find  an  ulcer  of  the  cervix 
and  OS  wherever  you  discover  this  red  and  engorged  state  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  womb.  Before,  however,  you  pronounce  that  the 
patient  has  an  ulcer  of  the  os  I  wish  you  carefully  to  inspect  the 
reddened  part  and  see  if  it  is  not  everywhere  completely  invested 
with  an  epithelial  or  boundary  membrane.  I  must  have  examined  a 
great  many  hundreds,  if  not  some  thousands  of  cases,  and  I  now  most 
confidently  state  that  it  is  for  me  a  rare  and  unexpected  and  surprising 
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thiQg  to  see  an  olcer  of  the  cervix  or  os  uteri.    A  day  seldom  passes 
in  which  I  do  not  make  such  examinations,  and,  as  I  make  pretensions 
to  be  very  careful  and  deliberate  in  such  researches,  and  as  I  can  see 
as  well  as  you  or  another  man,  and  being  much  experienced  in  such 
matters,  I  roust  rely  upon  my  own  senses  and  my  own  enlarged  ex- 
perience to  confirm  me  in  the  truth  that  an  ulcerated  os  is  among  the 
rarest  of  the  diseases  of  women,  and  I  now  venture  to  hope  that  you 
will  be  careful  and  accurate  in  your  own  researches,  and  that  if  yon 
should  be  so  you  will  find  them  as  scarce  as  I  do.     Indeed,  as  the 
vaginal  cervix  is  always  buried  in  the  soft  and  velvety  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  vagina,  it  is  d  priori  improbable  that  it  should  lose  its 
epithelial  coat,  except  when  affected  with  some  syphilitic  poison  or 
attacked  with  ulcerated  carcinoma  or  other  malignant  inflammation. 
Its  inflammations  are  inflammations  of  the  corpus  mucosum  of  the 
part,  which  readily  and  naturally  causes  enlargement  of  the  basement 
tissae  on  which  it  sits.    This  enlargement  may  be  simple  swelling  of 
that  basement,  but  the  nature  and  vital  propensities  of  the  womb  are 
sure  very  early  to  convert  such  mere  swelling  or  turgor  into  growth 
or  hypertrophy. 

Raspberry  Inflaxnination. — Hence,  the  inflamed  corpus  mucosum, 
retaining  its  epithelial  boundary,  does  not  become  raw  or  excoriated, 
but  it  enlarges  and  swells  up  and  takes  on  a  red  hue,  and  occasionally 
rises  into  a  sort  of  red  papulse  or  pimples,  which,  if  they  do  sometimes 
break  at  the  apices,  make  haste  to  cover  themselves  again  with  epi- 
theliam,  which  grows  rapidly.  This  phlogosed  state  of  the  end  of  the 
cervix,  and  of  the  os,  frequently  presents  so  granulated  a  surface  as  to 
pot  one  in  mind  of  a  ripe  raspberry,  which  has  caused  some  to  call 
iuhe  raspberry  inflammation,  from  the  French,  inflammation  framboisie^ 
framboise  being  the  French  word  for  raspberry. 

Patulous  Os  Uteri. — Under  these  circumstances,  the  end  of  the 
neck  being  enlarged,  the  os  becomes  correspondingly  larger,  and  you 
fiod  it  so  gaping  and  wide  open  that  you  can  thrust  into  it  the  end 
or  the  forefinger,  whereas  in  a  healthy  state  it  would  barely  admit  of 
tbe  introduction  of  a  common  quill. 

In  cases  wherein  such  inflammatory  engorgement  pimples  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lips,  as  above,  those  pimples  or  lumps  grow  to  the 
size  of  very  small  or  half-grown  peas  or  currants,  and  you  will  now 
and  then  see  an  os  uteri  stuck  full  of  bright  red  little  bodies  that 
look  just  like  so  many  ripe  red  currants,  while  from  behind  this 
bunch  of  currants  is  seen  slowly  oozing  one  or  more  small  streams  of 
white  of  egg,  produced  by  the  vexed  and  inflamed  albumino-mucous 
follicles  of  the  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri,  a  canal  an  inch  and  a  half 
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long  and  about  as  big  as  the  barrel  of  this  quill  with  which  I  am 
writing  these  words. 

Polypus. — Again,  the  womb  occasionally  produces  from  its  interior 
wall,  either  in  the  chief  cavity,  or  in  the  tract  of  the  canal  of  the 
neck,  a  mass  which  is  a  cellular  or  else  a  fibrous  polypus,  the  presence 
of  which  acting  as  a  foreign  body  on  the  walls,  determines  an  excre- 
tion of  mucous  matters  that  the  woman  calls  whites,  and  which  can 
be  cured  only  by  the  extirpation  of  the  polypus.  I  have  seen  such 
cases  so  misinterpreted.  Let  it  be  yours  to  translate  these  symptoms 
into  true  expressions  of  their  meaning  and  purport;  else  you  will 
ever  remain  illogical  in  your  conclusions,  and  in  your  methods  con- 
cerning them. 

Flexion  of  the  Womb. — Women  are  now  and  then  met  with  who 
suffer  from  leucorrhceas  which  are  treated  in  vain  until  it  is  learned 
that  they  depend  upon  such  a  bent  state  of  the  womb  as  to  partially 
shut  up  the  canal  of  its  neck,  and  so  bring  about  a  condition  equiva- 
lent to  stricture  of  the  said  canal.  To  cure  such  a  whites  the  angula- 
tion of  the  canal,  which  obstructs  it,  should  be  cured. 

Retroversion. — If  the  womb  is  dislocated  by  being  completely 
overset  backwards,  its  fundus  may  be  plunged  deep,  even  into  the  very 
bottom  of  the  Douglass  cul-de-sac  behind  the  vagina,  while  the  neck 
is  pointed  upwards  and  forwards.  Such  a  dislocated  condition  is  sure 
to  make  the  womb  sick,  and  a  prominent  sign  of  such  sickness  will 
be  the  augmented  mucous  discharge  from  the  os.  To  cure  it,  you 
must  cure  the  retroversion,  and,  for  the  most  part,  that  is  all  you  are 
to  be  called  on  to  do,  because  if  you  restore  the  womb  to  its  normal 
attitude  and  place,  the  womb  will  get  well  of  its  own  force,  and  so  the 
whites  as  well. 

Dressings  or  Surgery. — The  various  disorders  that  I  have  now 
described  or  enumerated,  are  hardly  to  be  with  success  treated  through 
drugs  and  medicines  taken  by  the  patient,  but  rather  by  topical  appli- 
cations or  dressings  skilfully  prepared  and  applied  by  an  adept  hand. 
This  very  necessity  of  a  skilful  adaptation  of  dressings  is,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  ill  success  in  the 
treatment  of  whites,  which,  so  far  as  my  observation  enables  me  to 
speak  confidently,  is  a  common  reproach.  It  is  so  hard,  so  trying  a 
thing  to  both  patient  and  physician  to  apparently  overstep  that  sacred 
precinct  that  makes  the  female  a  distinct  and  separated  creature,  that 
both  parties  seem  to  be  willing  to  put  up  with  mere  therapeutical 
guesses  and  inferences  rather  than  suffer  the  inquiries  to  be  made  that 
can  alone  yield  a  real  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  to  the  nature  and 
cure  of  the  morbid  affections.    But  the  difficulty  of  effecting  a  cure 
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must  yanish  in  cases  where  the  bar,  set  up  by  fastidioasDess,  against 
knowledge  falls  before  an  absolute  diagnosis,  and  where  reason  takes 
the  place  of  methodism  in  the  treatment  for  all  curable  cases,  by  which 
I  onderatand  all  cases  that  are  not  within  the  category  of  the  malig- 
nant affections. 

Simple  Case. — In  a  simple  catarrh  of  the  genito-urinary  mucous 

membrane,  rest,  an  uniform  temperature,  a  soluble  state  of  the  bowels, 

diaphoresis,  moderate  counter-irritation,  warm   pediluvia,  anodynes, 

ought  to  be  expected  to  remove  the  symptoms,  as  readily  as  they 

would  dissipate  the  phenomena  of  a  slight  cold  in  the  head.    Such 

simple  and  domestic  medication  as  this,  which  would  prove  almost 

invariably  successful  in  the  early  stages  of  the  complaint,  becomes 

less  reliable  in  proportion  as  the  disorder  grows  older  and  more  fixed; 

and  one  might  find  it  necessary  to  resort  further  to  a  well  devised 

venesection,  and  to  the  use  of  some  astringent  vaginal  injection,  as, 

for  example,  a  mixture  composed  of  honey  of  roses  and  alum.    Such 

a  mixture  might  be  made  with  alum  one  drachm,  honey  of  roses  one 

ounce,  and  water  three  ounces.     A  drachm  or  two  drachms  of  this 

compound  injected  into  the  vagina,  morning  and  evening,  would  soon 

lessen  the  mucous  product  by  changing  the  vital  state  of  the  organs 

that  yield  it.     In  like  manner,  one  or  two  drachms  of  tinct.  of  mur. 

of  iron  diluted  with  four  ounces  of  water,  or  two  drachms  of  tannin 

in  a  like  quantity,  or  a  decoction  of  pomegranate  bark  four  ounces, 

with  honey  of  roses  one  ounce,  and  half  an  ounce  of  alum,  might  be 

^,  or  two  drachms  of  Goulard's  extract,  two  drachms  of  laudanum, 

ttd  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  water  would  make  a  suitable  compound 

for  vaginal  injection. 

I  Veneseotion. — Where  the  genito-urinary  catarrh,  which  the  woman 

I       herself  complains  of  to  you  as  an  attack  of  whites,  seems  to  demand 

some  very  positive  treatment,  I  conceive  that  what  I  above  called  a 

Well  devised  venesection  would  be  both  a  reasonable  and  most  probable 

,       remedy. 

Some  people  are  much  afraid  of  bleeding  as  a  medical  prescription, 
and,  indeed,  the  fashion  is  in  some  districts,  and  some  cities,  and  even 
in  some  countries,  to  abuse  it  and  decry  it,  but  I  hope  you  will 
reflect  that  the  letting  of  blood  for  the  cure  of  diseases  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  reliable  of  the  means  that  centuries  of  experience 
have  put  into  the  hands  of  the  profession.    I  also  hope  that  you  will 
well  consider  that  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  one  of  the  safest  as  well 
as  a  most  effectual  means  by  which  to  control  the  force  of  the  innerva- 
tions, which  in  a  great  number  and  variety  of  diseases  can  be  made 
to  take  just  such  force  and  direction  as  we  may  foreordain.    There  is 
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notbiDg  more  stupid,  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  the  sort  of  affright 
with  which  some  of  the  modern  doctors  and  all  the  homceopathj 
regard  the  loss  of  eight  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  taken  from  a  vein 
by  a  discreet  surgeon,  while  they  look  with  the  serenest  indifference 
on  the  loss  of  fifteen  ounces  per  month  by  a  menorrhagic  lady,  or  the 
waste  of  thirty,  or  sixty,  or  one  hundred  ounces  in  some  flooding 
labor,  which,  instead  of  doing  the  patient  any  harm,  seems  often,  to 
renew  her  health,  and  vigor,  and  bloom,  like  some  fontainedejouvencef 
at  which  she  had  quaffed. 

I  advise  you  not  to  be  timorous  as  a  startled  hare,  on  this  subject, 
but  in  all  cases  of  these  acute  forms  of  leucorrhoea,  whi6h  are  but 
another  name  for  acute  vaginitis  or  folliculitis,  never  hesitate  to  make 
a  well  considered  venesection  for  the  end  that  you  may  suddenly  cure 
a  disorder  which,  timorously  conducted,  is  prone  to  run  into  a  chroni- 
cal condition.  Of  course,  you  will  not  bleed  some  pale  emaciated 
creature  who  evidently  neither  requires  nor  could  bear  such  a  method, 
but  only  those  in  whom  it  is  clearly  admissible  and  desirable  as  a 
remedy. 

Chronic,  or  Habitual  LeuoorrhoBa. — Some  women  do  come  to 
us  to  complain  of  habitual  chronic  whites,  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
persons  in  whom  the  genitalia  are  always  moist,  or  even  wet  with 
a  mucous  discharge  which  may  be  thin  as  whey,  or  of  a  creamy  con- 
sistency, or  like  thin  buttermilk,  in  which  small  bits  of  concreted 
mucus  swim,  or  are  mixed  up  with  the  more  fluid  parts  of  the  excre- 
tion. These  discharges  assume  various  hues,  being  white,  or  yellow, 
or  even  green,  and  in  some  instances  containing  shreds  or  streaks  of 
blood. 

Nitrate  of  Silver. — If  the  diagnosis  should  show  that  you  have 
no  foreign  body  to  get  rid  of,  and  that  the  case  is  a  vaginal  leucorrhoea, 
pure  and  simple,  then,  I  think,  you  ought  not  to  doubt  that  you  have 
in  your  hands  a  sure  cure  for  the  patient,  in  the  singularly  effective 
powers  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  But,  while  I  attribute  to  this  drug 
the  most  extraordinary  sanative  qualities,  I  wish  you  to  clearly  dis- 
criminate between  the  general  notion  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  caustic  or 
escharotic,  and  nitrate  of  silver  as  doses  adapted  to  the  precise  demands 
of  the  occasion.  Young  people  like  you  are  too  prone  to  the  fault  of 
generalization,  and  in  this  particular  instance  this  fault  is  almost  uni- 
versal among  us.  The  fact  is  that  nitrate  of  silver  is  just  what  you 
may  please  to  make  it,  an  obedient  servant  to  your  enlightened  will, 
or  a  dangerous  and  incorjigible  slave  whose  every  step  is  marked  by 
disorder  and  mischief. 

Nitrate  of  Silver  not  as  Caustic. — To  use  nitrate  of  silver  to 
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the  ends  now  in  view,  it  is  far  better  for  you  to  eliminate  from  your 
mind  the  idea  that  it  is  a  bit  of  caustic  that  you  hold  in  your  hand — 
for  in  fact  it  is  not  caustic,  unless  you  make  it  so,  but  a  gentle,  or  a 
powerful  tonic,  or  a  stimulant,  accordingly  as  you  handle  it.  It  is,  if 
you  please,  a  violent  caustic,  and  if  you  hold  a  pencil  of  argent. 
nitrat  in  contact  with  a  moist  living  surface  even  for  a  very  few 
seconds,  the  caustic  enters  into  combination  with  the  part  touched 
and  makes  a  new  substance,  which  is  a  slough,  and  which  leaves  an 
ulcer. 

Danger  firozn  Caustic  Doses. — In  a  simple  leucorrhoea  when 
there  is  no  ulcer,  it  would  be  cruel  to  establish  one  with  your  caustic. 
What  is  required  is  to  alter,  ever  so  little,  the  vital  state  of  the  part 
to  be  cured,  and  if  it  be  true  that  you  can  by  arg.  nitrat.  so  alter  as 
to  convert  it  into  a  chemical  slough,  then  d  fortiori^  you  can  alter 
it  very  slightly  or  very  considerably,  and  yet  be  within  the  limits 
betwixt  the  very  gentlest  stimulation  or  excitation,  and  the  deepest 
and  most  painful  sloughing. 

Consider  "what  is  really  required. — Hence,  I  advise  you,  in 
going  about  to  use  the  nitrate,  to  give  a  candid  and  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  steps  you  are  to  take,  and  above  all,  to  reflect  that  although 
you  hold  caustic  in  your  hand  it  does  not  follow  that  you  are  about 
to  born  the  woman,  and  that  you  are  to  employ  it  as  a  mild  or  strong 
astringent,  as  a  gentle  excitant,  or  as  a  rousing  and  warm  stimulant, 
or  if  needs  be,  as  a  mild  escharotic  or  a  deep  burning  cautery.     You 
thos  perceive  that  your  nitrate  of  silver  is  a  sort  of  therapeutical 
proteus;  let  it  be  yours  to  bind  him  in  chains,  whether  he  appears  as 
^  liqaid  current,  a  blazing  fire,  or  a  roaring  lion.    There  is  no  such 
P]t)tean  drug  or  medicament  as  this  in  any  other  article  of  the  materia 
^edica, 

Eovr  to  decide  as  to  the  Dose. — Your  greatest  difficulty  is  in 
^lie  beginning  of  your  practice,  to  know  what  the  dosage  shall  be  for 
^ach  particular  case.  If  you  over-stimulate  the  parts  you  will  do 
harm;  if  you  excite  or  alter  them  not  enough  you  will  do  no  good; 
but  believe  me,  there  is  a  dose  somewhere  betwixt  a  grain  or  a  half- 
grain  to  the  ounce,  and  the  solid  salt  itself,  that  has  an  almost  miracu- 
lous power  of  healing.  A  little  use  and  custom  will,  with  the  aid  of 
attention  and  a  good  head,  bring  you  into  so  perfect  a  mastery  and 
control  over  this  agent  that  you  will  intuitively  discern  what  the 
dosage  is  for  the  special  occasion. 

Camel-hair  Pencil  as  Porte-Caustic. — I  am  much  accustomed 
to  hold  in  my  right  hand  a  camel-hair  brush  wetted  with  water  in  a 
cop  at  hand,  then  holding  the  point  of  the  brush  to  a  pencil  of  the 
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salt,  I  allow  a  suffioieDt  quantity  to  be  taken  up  by  tbe  wet  brush. 
To  touch  the  point  of  this  brush  with  the  tongue  informs  me  that 
the  solution  is  too  strong,  or  too  weak,  or  just  right.  Any  needed 
correction  may  be  instantly  made  and  the  dressing  applied,  and  when 
applied  one  may  see  that  it  has  been  just  right,  or  not  sufficient,  or 
too  powerful,  but  inspection  of  the  parts  touched,  which  assume  a  faint 
opal  tint,  or  positive  gray,  or  the  deeper  hue  of  an  actual  cauteri- 
zation, shows  that  you  have  done  wright  or  wrong. 

Such  is  the  method  of  using  this  great  resource,  and  I  am  confident 
you  will  do  with  it  what  you  could  reasonably  expect  to  do  in  any 
case  of  this  class  of  diseases,  if  you  will  but  pause  before  you  begin, 
and  consider  what  it  is  that  you  are  about  to  do  and  what  you  ought 
to  do  as  a  means  of  cure. 

Such  dressings  as  I  have  now  described  should  be  made  not  too 
often,  but  should  be  repeated  more  or  less  frequently  according  to  the 
force  of  the  remedy.  It  is  manifest  that  a  real  cauterization  could  not 
be  daily  repeated  without  keeping  up  indefinitely  a  state  of  disease  in 
the  point  touched  by  the  salt.  If  you  will  cauterize,  I  hope  you  will 
not  do  so  oftener  than  every  fifth  or  every  seventh  day.  When  the 
application  is  a  mere  excitant  of  the  vitality  of  the  part,  or  a  mere 
positive  yet  indirect  alterative  of  its  vitality,  you  may  repeat  it  every 
second  or  fourth  day. 

IieuoorrhoBa  "with  Ulceration. — Should  you  have  occasion  to 
treat  an  ulcer  of  the  vagina  with  caustic,  you  will  of  course  use  caustic 
as  such ;  yet  even  here,  where  your  duty  is  clearly  seen,  let  the  de- 
structive contacts  of  the  salt  cause  a  very  moderate  destruction,  and  if 
you  so  judge,  let  the  contacts  be  so  light  and  rapid  as  to  stop  some- 
what short  of  a  real  and  hona-Jide  cauterization.  Yet  let  what  ought 
to  be  destroyed  be  properly  and  truly  destroyed,  and  nothing  more 
and  nothing  less. 

Prosthetes. — It  is  doubtless  a  good  thing  in  these  cases  to  make  use 
of  prosthetae  in  the  intervals  between  your  visits.  A  bit  of  sponge, 
as  large  as  an  English  walnut  and  of  an  olive  shape,  secured  by  a  silk 
thread  as  a  loop  three  or  four  inches  long,  may  be  well  soaked  in  water 
and  then,  when  pressed,  filled  with  a  solution  of  alum  and  honey  of 
roses,  or  with  a  mixture. of  extract  of  belladonna  and  honey  of  roses, 
or  cicuta,  or  watery  extract  of  opium,  or  lime-water,  or  a  solution  of 
bromide  of  potash,  or  a  mixture  of  tr.  mur.  ferri  and  water.  This 
prosthete  the  patient  can,  on  retiring  at  night,  pres^  upwards  to  the 
cervix  uteri  and  remove  it  by  means  of  the  silken  thread  on  rising  in 
the  morning. 

Such  prosthetae  were  favorite  resources  of  our  forefathers  in  medicine, 
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as  you  will  find  when  you  read  the  book  of  Hippocrates  on  female 
diseases.  They  are  now  less  employed  than  they  should  be,  and  I 
advise  you  to  allow  them  a  place  in  you  armamentarium.  I  leave 
you  to  conceive  of  the  many  admirable  medicines  that  it  will  be  in 
your  power  and  within  your  province  to  use  for  the  cure  of  the  nu- 
merous varied  forms  of  the  disorder  under  consideration. 

With  these  remarks  I  shall  close  this  letter,  which  I  have  added  to 
the  present  fourth  edition,  because  many  of  my  correspondents  have 
expressed  a  wish  to  hear  from  me  in  fuller  detail  on  this  particular 
subject. 

It  does  not  seem  needful  to  repeat,  in  this  communication,  what  I 
have  said  on  the  albuminous  forms  or  uterine  cases  of  whites,  in  my 
treatise  on  the  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  cervix  uteri ;  I  there- 
fore beg  you  to  refer  to  that  treatise,  in  which  I  have  consigned  the 
accumulated  results  of  an  experience  carefully  and  painfully  gained 
aad  studied  during  a  great  many  years  of  practice.  C.  D.  M. 


LETTER    XIII. 

DISPLACEMENTS   OF  THE  WOMB. 

Grntlbmbn  :  The  uterus,  as  you  well  know,  is  situated  between 
Ae  bladder  and  the  rectum,  resting  on  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  of 
the  vagina ;  attached  in  front  to  the  basfond  of  the  bladder ;  held  in 
situ  by  two  ligamenta  rotunda  in  front,  which  prevent  it  from  turning 
over  backwards  in  the  direction  towards  the  promontorium  of  the 
sacrum;  prevented  from  librating  to  the  right  or  left,  by  the  left  and 
''ight  ligamenta  lata ;  and,  lastly,  restrained  from  any  falling  or  pro- 
hpsion  by  the  two  ligamenta  utero-sacralia,  which  tie  the  upper  end 
of  the  vagina  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum. 

The  nongravid  womb  weighs  about  two  and  a  half  ounces,  less  or 
more,  according  to  the  individual.  It  is  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches 
loDg,  about  one  and  three-quarters  wide  at.  the  top,  and  terminates 
below  in  the  os,  which  is  an  opening  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
vaginal  cervix,  or  surgical  cervix,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

The  womb  is  divided  into  the  fundus,  corpus,  and  cervix.  All  that 
part  of  the  neck  that  is  below  the  point  at  which  the  vagina  is  attached 
is  the  surgical  cervix  or  vaginal  cervix,  because  it  is  within  the  reach 
of  the  surgeon,  or  because  it  is  inclosed  within  the  upper  end  of  the 
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canal  of  the  vagina.  The  womb  rests  upon  the  upper  end  of  the 
vagina,  and  cannot  move  from  its  place  upwards  or  downwards  with- 
out carrying  the  upper  end  of  the  vagina  along  with  it;  so  that  all 
displacements  of  the  womb  may  well  be  said  to  interest  the  vagina 
also:  as  long  as  the  vagina  keeps  its  due  length,  the  womb  must 
remain  in  its  due  place. 

One  would  think  it  an  easy  matter,  now,  to  understand  that,  if  the 
vagina  preserves  its  natural  length,  and  if  the  round  ligaments  are 
neither  too  short  nor  too  long,  while  the  broad  ligaments  are  also  in 
a  healthful  state  of  tension,  there  can  be  no  displacement  of  the  womb; 
for  the  womb  cannot  settle  downwards  in  the  pelvis,  unless  the  vagina 
also  settles  down,  by  growing  shorter;  nor  can  it  be  turned  over  back- 
wards, while  the  round  ligaments  are  only  two  and  a  half  or  three 
inches  in  length.  Nor  can  it  librate,  and  become  oblique  to  the  right, 
while  the  left  broad  ligament  prevents  it,  nor  to  the  left,  if  the  right 
broad  ligament  be  not  relaxed  and  elongated.  This  is  clear;  and  if  it 
be  clear,  then  it  seems  to  me  hardly  worth  while  to  give  you  any  fur- 
ther trouble  in  the  way  of  indoctrinating  you  as  to  the  deviations  of 
the  womb;  yet  I  have  some  plain  remarks  to  make,  that  may  possibly 
assist  you  in  obtaining  such  clear  notions,  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  you  to  be  embarrassed  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases. 

Prolapsion  of  the  womb,  commonly  in  the  world  spoken  of  as  fall- 
ing of  the  womb,  and  bearing  down  of  the  womb,  is  so  frequent  an 
occurrence  in  married  women  who  bear  children,  and  is  attended  with 
so  much  distress  and  vexation  for  many  of  them,  that  I  am  sure  no 
man  can  long  practice  physic  without  being  appealed  to  for  counsel 
and  relief  from  this  form  of  disease.  But,  with  just  views  of  the 
pathology  and  semeiology  of  the  case,  there  are  few  samples  of  it  that 
may  not  be  made  to  yield  to  a  judicious  treatment,  based  on  correct 
views  of  the  state  of  the  affection. 

Let  us  speak,  first,  of  prolapsus  uteri,  or  falling  of  the  womb. 

By  this  is  understood  a  case  in  which  the  os  tincsa  approaches  too 
near  the  orifice  of  the  vagina ;  and  the  degree  of  the  prolapsion  might, 
perhaps,  in  strictness,  be  measured  by  the  distance  between  the  orifi- 
cium  vagin»  and  the  orificium  uteri.  I  say,  in  strictness;  yet  I  wish 
you  to  understand,  that  the  amount  of  pain,  distress,  or  inconvenience, 
is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  such  a  degree ;  because  you  shall  find 
that  a  woman,  with  but  a  slight  descent,  shall  suffer  vastly  more  there- 
from than  another  woman,  whose  womb  has  fallen  twice  as  low  down 
in  the  pelvis.  Indeed,  there  are  women  who  always  find  the  mouth 
of  the  womb  to  peer  out  at  the  genital  fissure  when  they  are  on  their 
feet,  and  yet  feel  no  pain  from  it ;  while  others  are  observed  to  suflfer 
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the  must  vexatious  and  even  intolerable  pain,  from  a  very  slight 
depression  indeed.  The  slightest  descent  of  the  womb  produces,  in 
many  women,  a  most  intolerable  abdominal  neuralgia,  which  disap- 
pears in  an  instant,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  when  the  surgeon 
presses  the  tip  of  his  index  finger  beneath  the  os  tincsa  and  raises  the 
womb  upwards  a  mere  quarter  of  an  inch.  It  is  true  that  when  the 
support  is  withdrawn  the  neuralgia  is  apt  to  recur;  but  it  is  certainly 
true  that,  to  elevate  the  organ  ever  so  little,  is  to  take  away  the  pain 
for  the  time. 

That  excellent  old  author,  the  Sieur  de  la  Motte,  sworn  Surgeon 
and  Accoucheur  at  Vallognes,  in  Normandy,  one  who  deserves,  for 
his  good  sense,  prudence,  and  skill,  ever  to  be  gratefully  remembered 
by  his  brethren  in  all  lands  and  times,  makes  two  divisions  of  the 
malady,  one  of  which  he  calls  relaxation,  and  the  other,  descent  of  the 
womb.  It  is  very  curious  to  see  how,  by  the  use  of  a  few  quaint 
expressions,  he  paints  the  picture  of  the  case. 

"L'on  appelle  relaxation  de  la  matrice  lorsque  Torifice  int^rieur  de 
ce  viscfere  d^end  k  I'entrde  du  vagin,  et  quelquefois  jusques  entre 
les  grandes  l^vres,  qui  se  fait  remarquer  en  y  touchant  avec  le  doigt, 
par  un  corps  d'une  consistance  moyenne,  entre  le  dur  et  le  mou,  qui 
retrograde  k  m^sure  qu'ou  le  pousse,  et  qui  revient  aussitdt  qu'on  a  ot^ 
son  doigt,  et  qui  se  retire  ou  reprend  sa  place  d'elle  mSme  lorsque  la 
femme  se  couche  sur  le  dos,  et  qu^elle  a  dans  sa  situation  les  reins  uu 
P€Q  plus  bas  que  le  si^ge." 

The  descente  is  where  the  os  uteri  comes  quite  out  of  the  sinus  pu- 
doris.  You  see  that  La  Motte,  by  the  few  words  above  quoted,  has 
given  a  perfectly  graphic  picture  of  our  case. 

Among  other  inconveniences  connected  with  falling  of  the  womb, 
^re  those  depending  on  the  disturbance  of  the  utero-vesical  and  the 
>resico-vaginal  septum,  for  the  womb  and  vagina  cannot  settle  down- 
"wards  in  the  pelvis  without  dragging  down  with  them  the  posterior 
part  of  the  bladder  of  urine,  which,  being  fretted  and  vexed  with  this 
palling  force,  is  frequently  prompted  to  contract  on  its  contents;  and 
thus  is  set  up  a  course  of  urinary  tenesmus.  But  a  urinary  tenesmus 
is  itself  a  disturbing  force.  Tenesmus  implies  a  pelvic  sensation ;  and 
when  your  patient  has  a  continual  prompting  to  make  water,  she  has 
also  a  continual  forcing  or  bearing-down  feeling,  which  disturbs  the 
repose  and  comfortable  complacency  of  all  the  other  pelvic  contents,  so 
that  a  great  tenesmus  does  implicate  with  it  the  whole  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera,  which  are  sometimes  thus  rendered  painful,  and  so, 
irritating  to  the  constitution.  There  is  a  sense  of  weight,  heaviness, 
or  pressure  at  the  perineal  strait,  which  is  attended  with  pain  in  the 
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hypogastric  and  sacral  plexuses  and  their  branches ;  so  that  the  poor 
patient  not  only  has  sensation  where  there  ought  to  be  no  sensation, 
but  it  is  absolute  distress  and  pain.  As  the  nerves  of  the  womb,  and 
vagina,  and  bladder  have  a  very  extensive  inosculation  and  plexus 
with  the  whole  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  and  with  the  great  sympa- 
thetic and  the  spinal  nerves,  you  may  readily  suppose  that  a  displaced 
womb  may  disturb  the  renal,  the  hypogastric,  and  sacral  plexuses,  just 
as  an  aching  tooth  starts  into  existence  the  most  frightful  trifacial 
neuralgia;  and  you  will  find,  on  examination  and  refiection,  that 
hundreds  of  poor  creatures  are  bled  and  cupped,  hydrargyrized  and 
blistered,  and  antimoniated,  under  a  false  accusation  of  hepatitis  or 
nephritis,  or  spinal  irritation,  who  really  have  committed  the  small 
and  venial  fault  only  of  letting  their  uterus  fall  downwards  a  meagre 
half  inch  perhaps.  I  hereby  warn  you  against  false  diagnosis;  for 
diagnosis  is  in  practice  like  Captain  Greatheart  in  Bunyan — encoun- 
tering and  overthrowing  all  obstacles;  so  that  even  Apollyon,  who,  in 
words  less  polite,  was  the  Devil  himself,  could  by  no  means  oppose  a 
bar  to  his  constant  practice  of  being  victorious  in  all  sorts  of  battles. 

Carus's  Curve  and  Prolapsus. — You  have  all  learned  what  is 
meant  by  Professor  Carus's  curve ;  well,  the  womb,  when  in  its  proper 
position,  coincides  as  to  its  long  axis  with  a  tangent  of  the  superior 
third  of  this  curve ;  and  if  from  any  degree  of  prolapsion  it  settles 
downwards,  it  follows  the  curved  line  of  the  great  Saxon  teacher  in 
part  of  its  fall ;  but  it  cannot  follow  it  all  the  way  down,  since  the  os, 
in  the  descent,  tends  towards  the  crown  of  the  pubal  arch,  whereas 
the  curve  is  two  inches  below  the  crown.  When  near  the  top  of  that 
curve,  the  woman  being  in  a  standing  position,  the  long  axis  of  the 
womb  looks  upwards  and  forwards  and  downwards  and  backwards. 
Suppose  the  womb  to  fall  half  way  down  to  the  os  magnum,  then  it 
would  be  vertical  in  the  pelvis  of  a  woman  standing  upon  her  feet; 
if  it  were  to  lapse  downwards,  so  as  to  show  its  lips  jutting  through 
the  OS  magnum,  the  womb  would  necessarily  lie  in  a  position  nearly 
horizontal,  its  mouth  looking  forwards  under  the  crown  of  the  pubal 
arch,  and  its  fundus  pointing  backwards  towards  the  lower  third  of 
the  sacrum,  so  that  a  womb  prolapsed  lies  on  its  back.  Take  out 
your  pencil  and  make  the  diagram  for  yourself. 

Imagine  your  patient  situated  as  I  have  just  described,  and  I  think 
you  may  readily  understand  why  she  has  both  vesical  and  rectal  tenes- 
mus ;  pains  in  the  sacral  and  lumbar  regions ;  pains  in  the  groins  from 
discomfort  and  traction  as  to  the  ligamenta  rotunda;  some  uneasiness 
in  the  ligamenta  lata;  great  tension  of  the  ligamenta  utero-sacralia, 
while  the  recto-vaginal  septum  is  strained,  and  the  fundus  of  the 
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womb  actually  rests  and  is  pressed  against  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
rectum,  irritating  it  like  a  mass  of  scybala  lodged  within  it ;  under 
such  circumstances  you  might  well  expect  to  observe  an  intensely 
hyperaesthetic  condition  of  the  whole  lower  trunk. 

Nerves  from  the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  cord  are  distributed  on  the 
womb  and  vagina,  and  to  the  bladder  and  rectum,  as  you  may  per- 
ceive in  good  Professor  Tiedemann^s  beautiful  drawings  of  the  uterine 
nerves,  and  in  Robert  Lee's  Treatise  on  Midwifery  and  his  Anatomy  of 
the  Kervea  of  the  Uterus;  but  they  receive  a  considerable  endowment 
of  nerve-filaments  detached  from  the  great  sympathetic.  They  also, 
in  the  same  manner,  are  allied  to  the  renal  plexuses,  the  solar  plexus, 
and,  in  fact,  to  the  whole  organic  innervative  apparatus.  What  a 
great  disturbing  power  does  this  impart  to  the  reproductive  organs 
when  sick  1  what  an  uncomfortable  creature  is  a  woman  with  a  pro- 
lapsion  I  Have  we  any  cause  of  surprise  or  wonder  to  hear  her  com- 
plain of  her  hypogaster,  of  her  groins,  of  her  thighs,  of  her  loins — of 
the  region  of  the  kidney  or  liver — or,  indeed,  need  we  feel  astonished 
if  the  whole  interior  of  the  belly  become  affected  with  the  most 
intense  and  in&upportable  neuralgia?  or  what  she  so  expressively 
describes  as  her  ^^allgonenessy 

HjrperGBSthesia  of  the  Abdomen  in  Prolapsus. — I  had  been 
long  accustomed  to   regard  much  of  the  distress  experienced   by 
females  with  prolapsus  as  belonging  to  the.  class  of  neuralgic  dis- 
orders, and  my  opinion  on  this  point  has  been  for  many  years  con- 
firmed by  the  occurrence  of  singular  cases,  to  which  I  had  not  seen 
any  allusion  in  books  until  I  met  with  an  account  of  similar  cases  in 
the  recently  published  work  of  Mr.  Maunsell,  of  Dublin,  a  work  which, 
Although  small  in  size,  is  replete  with  sound  doctrine  and  rich  in  nu- 
>^erous  and  important  practical  details.    I  have  now  met  with  above 
sixty  instances  in  which  the  most  cruel  neuralgia  of  the  whole  belly, 
^th  sensibility  equal  to  that  of  acute  peritonitis,  proceeded  solely 
ft'om  a  very  slight  degree  of  uterine  prolapsion.     I  say  so,  for  when  I 
^nld  not  press  the  palps  of  my  fingers  ever  so  lightly  on  the  abdo- 
men without  giving  great  pain,  I  have  found  that,  if  I  but  supported 
the  womb  on  my  index  finger,  pushing  it  upwards  less  than  half  an 
inch,  the  woman  could  not  only  allow  me  to  touch  the  abdomen,  but 
even  to  touch  and  press  it  very  violently  without  complaining.  From 
all  this  1  conclude  that  much  of  the  pain  of  prolapsus  uteri  depends 
on  the  pulling  or  stretching  of  nerve-fibrils,  caused  by  the  sinking 
downwards  of  the  organ.    The  patient  feels  instantly  well  if  you  push 
the  w^omb  up  to  its  place,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  if  you  elongate  and 
carry  out  to  its  usual  dimensions  the  tube  of  the  vagina;  when  the 
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vagina  is  op,  the  womb  cannot  be  down.  These  cases  I  have  been, 
for  several  years  past,  in  the  habit  of  relating  in  my  lectures,  as  will 
be  easily  recollected  by  any  of  my  early  pupils  who  may  peruse  this 
page.  I  have  also  spoken  upon  this  subject  before  a  numerous 
assemblage  at  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  in  the  winter  of  1833 
and  1834.  In  a  subsequent  page.  Letter  on  the  Breast,  I  shall  show 
you  that  many  cases  of  pain  and  even  of  inflammation  of  the  mam- 
mary tissues  are  caused  by  what  I  beg  you  to  allow  me  to  designate 
prolapsus  of  the  mamma.  I  mean  by  this  designation  to  impress  on 
you  the  notion  of  a  disorder  caused  by  the  traction  from  gravitation 
of  the  substance  of  the  mamma — a  traction  which  renders  the  nervous 
substance  of  the  gland  and  skin  painful,  and  leads  even  to  their  acute 
inflammation.  In  such  circumstances,  I  am  used  to  suspend  or 
support  the  breast  by  means  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  so  adjusted 
as  to  restore  to  the  breast  its  hemispherical  form,  and  thus  remove 
the  unequal  tension  of  its  parts.  It  is  often  the  promptest  cure,  and 
seems,  indeed,  in  most  cases,  as  needful  for  the  treatment  of  an 
irritated  breast  as  an  ordinary  suspensorium  is  for  an  orchitis  or 
hernia  humoralis.  The  cases  of  neuralgia  from  prolapsion  also 
require  support  or  suspension,  and  are  exemplified  by  the  ensuing 
statement.  In  his  Manual  of  the  Nervous  Diseases  of  Man^  vol.  i.  p. 
142,  Dr.  Romberg  has  a  short  chapter  on  HypersBSthesia  of  the  Hypo- 
gastric plexus.  The  author  of  that  admirable  work  appears  not  to 
have  learned  that  all  the  symptoms  of  this  hyperaesthesia,  even  though 
no  sensible  or  appreciable  change  has  occurred  in  the  place  or  attitude 
of  the  womb,  or  in  its  volume,  or  tint,  or  density,  yet  in  all  these 
cases  the  symptoms  instantly  vanish  if  the  uterus  be  lifted  up  ever  so 
little  and  poised  on  the  point  of  the  finger.  If  a  truss  be  placed 
underneath  the  organ,  the  hyperaesthesia  does  not  return. 

Cajse.— On  the  fifth  day  of  July,  1828,  I  was  called  to  see , 

a  mulatto  woman,  in  Water  Street,  aged  about  thirty  years.  She 
was  lying  upon  her  back;  the  knees  were  drawn  up,  and  she  was 
supporting  the  bedclothes  with  her  hands,  lest  they  should  press  npon 
the  abdomen,  which  was  so  exquisitely  tender  and  sore  that  she  could 
by  no  means  endure  their  weight  or  pressure.  She  had  been  suflfer- 
ing  this  pain  for  many  hours,  and  had  a  short,  quick  respiration,  on 
account  of  the  pain  which  any  extensive  motion  of  her  diaphragm 
communicated  to  the  abdomen,  and  which  made  it  necessary  for  her 
to  restrain  the  respiratory  movements  as  much  as  possible.  Upon 
hearing  her  account  of  the  symptoms,  witnessing  her  distress,  and 
observing  her  decubitus,  I  was  at  first  convinced  that  she  was  labor- 
ing under  intense  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intea- 
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tines.  The  slightest  pressare  of  my  hand  on  the  abdomen  was  resisted 
with  exclamations ;  for  the  part  was,  to  the  greatest  degree,  quick  and 
•eositive. 

UpoQ  examining  the  state  of  the  pulse,  which  I  expected  to  find 
teose  and  corded,  I  was  much  surprised  to  discover  that  it  was  nearly 
natural,  as  respected  its  frequency,  volume,  and  hardness.    The  in- 
congruity of  the  signs  derived  from  the  examination  of  the  abdomen 
and  of  the  pulse  led  me  to  make  further  inquiries.    She  had  borne 
several  children,  of  which  the  youngest  was  now  about  a  year  old.    I 
became  convinced  that  her  pains  were  those  of  prolapsus — a  neuralgic 
state  of  the  abdomen,  produced  and  maintained  by  a  misplaced  womb. 
In  brief,  I  obtained  permission  to  make  an  examination  per  vaginam; 
and  upon  pushing  up  the  womb,  which  I  found  very  low  down  near 
the  vulva,  the  abdominal  pain  suddenly  ceased,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  she  could  bear,  and  did  bear,  without  shrinking,  the  rudest 
pressure  of  the  hand  on  the  abdomen.     This  was  the  second  instance 
of  this  sort  of  disorder  I  had  met  with ;  the  first  one  having  occurred 
in  a  young  unmarried  woman,  about  two  years  before.    Since  that 
period  I  have  seen  eighty  or  more  similar  cases,  all  of  which  bore,  with 
the  exception  of  the  state  of  the  pulse,  the  most  striking  resemblance 
to  acute  peritonitis.    I  feel  well  assured  that  instances  of  disorder  of 
the  kind  just  pointed  out,  can  only  be  properly  denominated  by  the 
title  of  neuralgia  from  prolapsus  uteri. 

Mem.  as  to  Prolapsus. — Let  me  advise  you  not  to  forget  what  I 
said  a  little  while  ago,  as  to  the  direction  and  the  attitude  of  the 
womb.    Do  not  make  a  mistake  in  your  diagnostic — a  mistake  often 
made  in  practice  by  respectable  practitioners,  who  misconceive  the 
case  as  a  sample  of  hepatitis,  or  nephritis,  or  retroversion,  whereas, 
it  is  a  simple  prolapsion.    The  womb  always  descends  in  a  see-saw 
maaner,  the  fundus  falling  lower  and   lower  towards  the  sacrum, 
while  the  os  tincse  rises  towards  the  pubal  arch  as  the  fundus  de- 
scends.   It  is  not  a  case  of  retroversion,  but  a  simple  falling  of  the 
oj;gan,  in  which  it  tends  to  become  horizontal  in  the  pelvis,  instead 
of  vertical ;  changing  its  place,  however,  so  as  to  carry  its  os  tincae 
not  merely  nearer  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  but  sometimes  even  out  of 
the  pelvis  entirely,  below  and  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  symphysis. 
In  a  real  retroversion,  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  not  lower,  but  it  is 
higher  than  the  crown  of  the  arch ;  in  fact,  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
some  cases  of  retroversion  in  the  early  stages  of  gestation  is,  that 
it  is  found  impossible  to  get  at  the  os  tincae  at  all,  so  high  above  the 
pubis  is  it  forced  by  the  augmented  length  of  the  gravid  retroverted 
organ. 
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IjevatorB,  in  Prolapsus.  Tenesmus. — I  must  not  omit  here  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  consideration,  important  in  all  your  reasonings 
and  administerings,  as  to  prolapsion,  and  that  is,  the  function  of  the 
levator-ani  muscles.  This  great  fan-shaped  membranous  muscle  arises, 
as  you  know,  from  the  outer  half  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  pubis: 
from  the  obturator  membrane,  and  from  the  ischial  plane,  just  below 
the  brim;  and  sending  its  fibres  downwards  and  inwards,  goes  to 
mingle  them  with  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  sphincter  ani  and  sphincter 
yaginaa  muscles,  and  insert  them  generally  into  the  parts  around  the 
lower  end  of  the  rectum  and  vagina;  so  that  when  it  contracts,  the 
eflfect  is,  to  pull  the  lower  end  of  the  gut  upwards,  towards  the  plane 
of  the  superior  strait;  while  in  doing  so  it  also  lifts  up  the  vagina 
and  womb.  This  muscle  therefore  is  ordained  as  the  chief  active 
antagonist  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  which,  in  strain- 
ing at  stool,  and  at  urine,  as  well  as  in  labors,  tend  always  to  push 
the  perineum  more  and  more  downwards.  Now,  in  order  to  counter- 
act this  tendency  to  descent  of  the  perineal  planes,  the  levator  is 
provided,  in  order  to  pull  the  perineum  upwards  again,  and  keep  all 
things  in  sM  naturalt.  This  is  an  action  familiar  to  all  persons,  but 
it  is  most  strikingly  perceived  in  the  course  of  a  labor,  in  which  you 
shall  observe  that  when  the  throes  push  the  head  of  the  child  against 
the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  and  thrust  it  so  far  downwards  as  to  drive  it 
even  lower  than  the  planes  of  the  perineal  strait,  making  there  the 
enormous  perineal  tumor,  the  whole  head,  immediately  after  the  pain 
is  ofi*  by  a  few  contractions,  pulls,  or  jerks  of  the  levator,  is  drawn 
back  again  with  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  make  the  patient  exclaim :  "  Ohl 
it's  gone  back  again ;"  which  is  the  fact ;  for  of  a  truth,  the  head  is 
driven  down  and  pulled  up  again  by  turns,  in  some  labors,  for  several 
hours,  by  this  mechanism.  Now,  in  a  case  where  this  strife  betwixt 
the  tenesmic  and  the  levator  power  has  been  long  and  fatiguing,  it 
happens,  not  rarely,  that  the  levator  does  not  recover  its  tone  and  full 
force  for  months,  and  even  for  years  after  the  labor,  because  of  the 
debilitation  produced  in  it  by  its  suflfering  in  the  labor :  but  this  want 
of  relevative  power  leaves  the  woman  with  a  perineal  tissue  lower 
than  it  was  before  she  was  in  labor.  But,  if  the  woman  be  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  child-birth,  her  perineum  grows  weaker  and  weaker 
at  every  successive  trial,  until  at  last  it  becomes  convex  outwards, 
instead  of  concave,  as  it  is  in  the  young  and  the  vigorous.  All 
healthy  young  people  have  the  anus  high  up  in  the  sulcus  betwixt 
the  nates ;  but  all  old  and  weak  people  allow  it  to  sink  downwards ; 
until  at  last,  in  the  very  aged  and  feeble,  it  is  not  a  sulcus  that  we 
find  at  the  perineal  strait,  but  a  broad  soft  convex  tumor  rather.    See, 
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then,  how  important  is  the  office  of  the  levator-ani.  See  how  it  may 
be  overstrained  and  enfeebled  by  one  or  by  many  labors ;  and  how, 
when  it  does  get  into  such  feeble  health,  it  allows  the  pelvic  viscera 
to  sink,  or  prolapse.  Do  you  not,  also,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  per- 
ceive how  it  may  happen  that  habitual  costiveness  of  the  rectum,  or 
protracted  chronic  dysenteries  may  weaken  the  levators,  and  depress 
not  them  only,  but  the  whole  perineum,  and  all  the  contents  of  the 
pelvis,  which  in  a  degree  repose  upon  it,  and  depend  upon  it  for  their 
best  support?  It  appears  to  me  that  a  true  prolapsus  uteri  can  hardly 
take  place  while  the  levators  are  strong,  and  that  we  cannot  have  a 
weakened  and  enervated  levator  in  the  female  without  more  or  less 
of  prolapsus,  or  tendency  thereto. 

Where  the  levators  have  thus  become  injured,  there  will  come  the 

sense  of  weakness,  weight,  and  bearing  down  in  the  pelvis ;  and  this 

is  one  of  the  sources  of  those  complaints  that  are  made  by  the  patient. 

This  complaint  of  bearing  down  is,  being  interpreted — tenesmus  uteri. 

Stephanus  says,  "  tenesmus,  or  more  properly  tenasmos,  ttwaaiMif  id  est 

crebra  et  inanis  voluntas  egerendi ;"  a  vain  and  frequent  desire  to 

evacuate ;  which  is  Pliny's  account  of  it.    How  can  you  have  such  a 

crebra  et  inanis  voluntas,  if  your  levator  be  strong !  I  am  very  sure  if 

you  had  any  art  to  give  to  a  poor  woman,  with  prolapsus  of  the  womb, 

a  great  thick  red  levator  muscle,  she  could  no  more  have  a  prolapsus 

thin  she  could  have  a  procidentia  while  the  constrictor  vagi  use  is  closed 

with  a  spasmodic  force. 

Levret  on  Prolapsus. — Levret  says  that  but  few  women  with 
descent  of  the  womb  are  ever  radically  cured,  by  any  treatment  what- 
ever, and  are  unable  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  pessary ;  and 
''qaand  elles  deviennent  assez  heureuses  pour  n'en  avoir  plus  b^soin 
hora  de  la  grossesse,  ce  n'est  que  lorsque  de  tr^  maigre  elles  sont  de- 
▼eniies  tr^  grasses,  en  faisant  un  usage  constant  du  pessaire." — L'Art 
in  Accouchemens^  p.  433.  I  think  Mons.  Levret  cannot  be  borne  out 
b?  facts  in  this  discouraging  statement,  for  I  have  certainly  met  with 
Qumy  women  who  have  recovered,  and  yet  have  not  grown  fat.  A 
Wj  long  subject  to  prolapsus,  who  used  a  pessary  for  four  years,  told 
ne  to-day,  May  13,  that  she  is  perfectly  well :  she  is  no  fatter  than 
she  was  before.  I  know  more  than  a  hundred  such. 
Reoapitulation. — Let  me  now  reconsider  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions, in  order  to  ascertain  what  results  we  have  come  to. 

i.  The  womb  rests  on  the  top  of  the  vagina,  a  membranous  tube^ 

attached  partly,  on  its  posterior  face,  to  the  rectum ;  on  its  sides,  to  the 

oellolar  tela  included  between  the  lamin»  of  the  ligamenta  lata ;  and 

ia  front,  to  the  bladder,  to  which  a  part  of  the  womb  also  adheres;  the 

12 
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vagina  is  kept  stretched  out  to  its  fall  length  by  the  ligamenta  utero* 
sacralia. 

2.  In  the  natural  position  of  the  womb,  its  axis  coincides  with  a 
tangent  of  Carus's  curve,  a  little  below  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait. 

8.  In  descending,  in  prolapsion,  it  slides  down  Carus's  curve,  so 
that,  at  last,  it  becomes  horizontal  in  the  pelvis,  from  which,  4,  in  pro- 
cidentia, it  finally  escapes. 

5.  As  long  as  the  vagina  retains  its  dimensions,  there  can  be  no 
prolapsion. 

6.  In  all  prolapsions,  when  the  vagina  recovers  its  pristine  longi- 
tude, the  prolapsion  ceases,  and  so  in  proportion. 

7.  There  is  always  some  complicity  of  a  feebleness  of  the  levators 
and  the  perineum  with  a  prolapsion  of  the  womb. 

8.  Prolapsus  uteri  is  not  a  disease  of  the  womb,  but  only  a  disease 
of  the  vagina. 

9.  The  indication  of  cure  in  prolapsus  is  an  indication  to  cure  the 
vagina. 

It  has  been  charged  against  me  by  a  writer,  a  snob,  in  the  British 
and  Foreign  Medical  Beview^  that  this  statement  is  incorrect,  &c.  {vide 
number  for  October,  1840).  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  that  Jour- 
nal, but  I  can  trust  my  own  head  rather  than  that  of  the  reviewer. 

In  this,  as  in  most  of  the  sexual  maladies,  the  difficulty  of  effecting 
a  cure  is  greatly  enhanced  by  those  sentiments  of  a  fastidious  delicacy 
which  sever  so  trenchantly  the  two  sexes  from  each  other  in  the  ordi- 
nary relations  of  social  intercourse ;  and  to  such  a  degree  does  this 
extend  in  this  class  of  maladies,  that  the  patient  ordinarily  conceals 
the  fact,  or  the  extent  of  her  sufifering,  lest,  upon  betraying  them,  she 
should  be  compelled  to  make  confession  to  the  physician ;  so  that  our 
duty  in  the  cure  is  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  advanced  and  chronical 
stages  at  which  the  malady  has  arrived  before  it  is  placed  under  our 
care. 

We  are,  in  many  instances,  not  permitted  to  institute  the  only  inqui- 
ries that  would  possibly  reveal  to  us  the  precise  nature  and  indication 
of  the  case.  Even  after  we  have  been  consulted,  and  where  certain 
concessions  are  made,  there  often  remains  some  degree  of  uncertainty, 
because  we  cannot  freely  employ  every  means  of  research  in  explor- 
ing, and  in  repeating  the  explorations  of  these  maladies. 

This  difficulty  is  probably  greater  in  this  country  than  it  is  in 
Europe.  I  am  rejoiced  at  it;  because,  however  inconvenient,  and 
however  baffling  in  the  particular  instances  of  suffering,  it  is  an  evi- 
dence of  a  high  and  worthy  grade  of  moral  feeling.  And  I  hope  the 
day  is  far  distant  when  the  spectacle  shall  be  seen  in  our  hospitals,  of 
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troops  of  women  waiting,  in  saccession,  for  a  public  examination  of 
their  genitaliai  in  presence  of  large  classes  of  medical  practitioners 
and  atadents  of  medicine.  I  regard  this  public  sentiment,  as  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  female  modesty  and  chastity,  as  one  of  the  strong  safe- 
guards of  our  spontaneous  public  polity;  for  woman,  and  man's 
respect  and  love  for  her,  are  truly  at  the  basis,  and  are,  indeed,  the 
very  comer-stone  of  civilization  and  public  order.  He  is  but  the 
pander  of  vice  who  parades  his  thousands  of  uterine  cases  before  the 
public  gaze ;  and  is  himself  an  unchaste  man,  who  ruthlessly  insists 
upon  a  vaginal  taxis  in  all  the  cases  of  women's  diseases  that,  however 
remotely,  may  seem  to  have  any,  the  least  connection,  with  disorders 
of  their  reproductive  tissues. 

While  I  say  these  things  to  you,  my  young  friends,  I  am  bound  also 
to  say,  that  it  will  be  your  painful,  even  your  distressing  duty,  to  con- 
descend to  the  task  of  making  such  explorations  sometimes.    It  will 
be  yoor  duty  either  to  do  so,  or  to  desist  from  bearing  the  responsi- 
bility of  curing  the  patient,  whose  case  you  cannot  by  any  other  pro- 
ceeding become  acquainted  with.    Yet,  even  in  this  official  ministry, 
it  is  possible  so  to  demean  yourself— to  be  so  filled  with  respect  and 
with  compassion  for  the  afflicted,  as  to  discharge  the  obligation  with- 
out woanding  the  self-esteem  of  the  patient,  or  lowering  yourself  from 
the  high  station  of  a  missionary  of  health,  furnished  by  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  with  the  wisdom  and  the  skill,  not  truly  to  raise  the 
deid,  and  give  sight  to  the  blind,  but  yet  to  make  truly  alive  again, 
driving  away  the  dark-winged  fiend  who  is  hovering  over  his  pro- 
mised victim,  and  scattering  roses  where  the  lily  only  drooped  before, 
and  opening  up  in  renewed  freshness  and  copiousness  the  fountains 
tnd  streams  of  life,  and  hope,  and  enjoyment,  that  always  spring 
where  Hygeia  treads. 

Dr.  Bonnet's  Opinion. — There  is  a  new  book  lately  put  forth  by 
Dr.  James  Henry  Bennet,  of  London.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Fri/lam- 
maiory  Ulceration  and  Induration  of  the  Neck  of  the  Utents,  Lond.,  8vo. 
pp.  212, 1845.  Dr.  B.  informs  you  that  he  had  long  opportunities  at 
Paris,  in  hospital  practice,  to  witness  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  and 
to  make  very  careful  researches  as  to  their  true  nature  and  cure.  The 
malt  is  that,  in  prolapsus,  there  is  always  swelling  or  engorgement 
of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  which,  by  its  weight,  pulls  the  organ  down, 
dragging  the  vagina  with  it  Such  is  Dr.  Bennet's  proposition ;  and 
I  now  lay  it  before  you  in  order  to  ask  you  what  you  think  of  its 
reasonableness.  Pray  observe  that  an  engorgement  and  swelling  of 
the  vaginal  cervix  uteri  weighs  and  pulls  downwards  the  whole 
organ ;  and  when  you  cure  the  engorgement,  then  the  ponderosity 
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being  done  away  with,  the  womb  rises  again  to  its  accustomed  place. 
I  quote  from  page  53 :  "  The  uterus  is  so  slightly  poised  or  suspended 
in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  that  the  slightest  modification  in  its 
volume  gives  rise  to  a  change  in  its  position.  The  inflammatory 
hypertrophy  of  the  cervix  increasing  considerably  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  uterus,  the  entire  organ  descends — pro- 
lapses." 

Now  here  is  a  rationale  which  you  are  to  accept,  and  accepting,  you 
are  to  act  upon  it  as  a  guiding  principle  in  practice,  or  you  are  to 
regard  it  as  unsatisfactory  in  itself,  and  incompetent  to  control  your 
therapeutical  or  chirurgical  ministrations.  Judge  now :  the  weight 
of  a  nongravid  womb  seldom  exceeds  two  ounces,  and  of  that  the 
vaginal  cervix  constitutes  not  more  than  one-fifth  part.  But  the 
author  says  that  the  engorgement  and  swelling  of  this  fifth  part  drags 
the  womb  and  vagina  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis,  and  of  course 
tends  to  precipitate  them  both  entirely  outside  the  cavity.  Is  this  a 
reasonable  rationale?  Does  it  comport  with  other  and  analogous 
facts  ?  Does  the  womb  tumble  out  of  the  genital  fissure  because  it 
grows  heavy  with  gravidity,  or  with  heterologous  development ;  and 
does  not  the  weight  and  heft  of  a  womb  at  three  or  four  months  of 
gestation  far  exceed  any  imaginable  augmentation  of  its  weight  in 
engorgement  and  swelling  of  the  cervix  uteri  ?  But,  if  a  gravid 
womb  of  three  months  is  not  a  fallen  womb,  why  should  an  engorge- 
ment of  the  cervix,  not  amounting  in  increase  of  weight  to  a  half 
ounce  for  the  whole  organ,  have  such  an  effect?  I  cannot  think  you 
will  accept  Dr.  Bennet's  rationale ;  nor  will  you  twit  me  with  the  so 
oft-repeated  French  axiom,  "  d  venire  plat  en/ant  il  y  a — ." 

You  will  meet  with  many  cases  of  swollen  and  hardened— even  in- 
durated womb,  in  which  that  organ  comes  to  weigh  a  pound  or  more, 
and  yet  it  does  not  necessarily  prolapse.  I  certainly  have  had  many 
such  under  my  care,  and  have  not  found  them  to  prolapse ;  indeed,  I 
am  sure  that  one  of  the  worst  procidentias  I  ever  saw  was  that  of  a 
womb  which  would  not,  in  the  scale,  weigh  more  than  an  ounce. 
How,  then,  can  I  believe  that  prolapsus  is  the  effect  of  increased 
weight  of  the  cervix  uteri  only  ? 

Dr.  Bennet's  explanation,  then,  does  not  explain  the  cause  of  pro- 
lapsus. Yet  Dr.  B.'s  work  is  very  well  worthy  of  your  regard ;  for  it 
contains  many  cases  of  uterine  disorders  that  were  prudently,  saga- 
ciously, and  successfully  treated.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would 
all  read  his  work,  because  he  is  a  man  of  sense  and  conduct,  who  is 
well  esteemed  in  London.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in 
his  views  of  the  cause  of  prolapsus  uteri. 
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I  refer  you  to  remarks  already  made  by  me  concerning  the  power 
of  the  Tenesmus.  And  I  beg  you  here  to  consider  whether  Dr. 
Bennet  ought  not  rather  to  have  attributed  the  descent  of  the  uterus 
to  a  tenesmical  state  provoked  by  uterine  irritation,  whether  located 
in  the  cervix,  or  in  other  portions  of  the  organ,  or  in  the  vagina 
itself,  than  to  the  mere  gravitation  of  an  aagmented  weight.  Please 
remember,  however,  that  in  the  descent  of  the  non-gravid  uterus,  there 
is  no  distension  of  the  perineum  like  that  which  attends  the  advance 
of  the  foetal  head.  Consequently,  the  lower  the  womb  sinks,  the 
more  horizontal  does  it  become,  since  the  perineum  presses  the  escap- 
ing cervix  uteri  quite  up  to  the  crown  of  the  arch.  In  fact,  the 
cervix  approaches  the  centre  of  Carus's  circle  as  it  falls,  while  the 
fundus  departs  from  it  at  a  tangent.  This  explanation  is  to  help  you 
to  discriminate  betwixt  a  true  retroversion  and  a  mere  prolapsion  of 
the  uterus. 

Gestation  and  Labor,  as  Causes. — I  should  think  that,  of  a  given 
number  of  cases,  ninety  per  cent,  will  be  observed  in  persons  who 
have  had  children.  Nay,  I  doubt  whether  ninety  five  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  are  not  caused  by  gestation  and  labor ;  for,  of  the  cases  supposed 
to  be  prolapsus,  a  very  large  number  are  not  really  of  that  class,  but 
consist  of  disorders  arising  from  faulty  innervation  of  various  tissues 
within  the  pelvis,  and  curable  by  other  means  than  those  that  are 
indispensable  for  the  successful  treatment  of  prolapsus  of  the  organ. 

In  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  the  womb,  whose  fundus  grows 
broad  and  expansive,  is  pressed  downwards  into  the  pelvis  by  the 
saperincumbent  weight  of  the  bowels,  and  by  the  tenesmic  force  of 
the  abdominal  muscles.  So  that  the  os  uteri  settles  at  a  lower  plane 
of  the  excavation,  yet  cannot  be  said  to  be  prolapsed,  but  only  pressed 
downwards,  or  weighed  downwards;  for  there  is  no  real  disease  of  the 
vagina.  As  pregnancy  advances  and  the  uterus  expands  with  the 
growing  ovum,  the  excavation  of  the  pelvis  becomes  too  small  to  con- 
tain it,  and  it  accordingly,  at  about  four  and  a  half  months  of  gesta- 
tion, rises  above  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait.  When  it  has  thus 
gone  up,  at  the  period  of  quickening,  the  vagina  is  greatly  elongated, 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  making  the  examination  by  the  taxis,  the 
extremity  of  the  indicator  finger  can  sometimes  scarcely  be  carried  so 
high  up  as  to  touch  the  oa  tineas. 

In  most  women,  pregnant  beyond  the  fourth  month,  then,  you  will 
expect  to  find  the  very  contrary  of  the  state  of  prolapsion,  and  be 
embarrassed  in  making  the  taxis.  This  is  not  always  the  case.  For 
example,  a  woman  shall  have  a  very  large  and  capacious  upper  strait ; 
a  strait  of  such  dimensions  as  to  offer  no  impediment  to  the  escape  of 
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the  head  in  labor.  Of  course,  such  a  strait  will  not  prevent  the  lower 
segment  of  the  gravid  womb  from  settling  down  on  the  very  floor  of 
the  pelvis — a  true  prolapsus,  which  is  a  most  disquieting  thing  for  the 
woman,  who  is  subject  to  a  constant  kneading,  or  tenesmic  sensation, 
produced  by  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus  on  the  rec- 
tum, and  its  jamming  effect  on  the  bladder,  which  is  thrust  by  it 
against  the  pubis,  or  the  lower  extremity  of  the  linea  alba. 

You  may  well  venture  to  anticipate  for  such  a  woman  the  sufferings 
arising  from  a  precipitation  of  the  womb,  after  the  termination  of  her 
pregnancy ;  for  the  long  habitual  descent  of  the  vagina,  thus  brought 
about,  establishes  in  that  very  vagina  a  disposition  to  remain  in  the 
same  shortened  state  long  after  the  cause  is  removed  by  the  birth  of 
the  child. 

These  remarks  show  you  how  proper  it  is  to  enumerate  among  the 
causes  of  prolapsion,  an  excessive  amplitude  of  the  pelvis. 

Sudden  Prolapsus? — Many  women  complain  to  us  of  having 
brought  on  a  falling  of  the  womb  by  some  great  and  sudden  effort 
that  they  have  made ;  such  as  lifting  a  heavy  child,  or  raising  some 
great  weight,  which  caused  the  sensation  of  something  giving  way  in 
the  interior  of  the  body.  Many  such  explanations  have  been  given 
to  me  of  the  causes  of  the  prolapsus  that  my  patients  complained  of. 
Others,  again,  have  accused  their  monthly  nurse  of  ruining  their 
health  by  allowing  them  to  sit  up  too  early,  as  on  the  fifth  day,  or  the 
fourth  day;  and  many  a  nurse  has  been  doomed  to  the  condign  deno- 
mination of  careless  htissy,  because  she  neglected  to  put  on  the  binder 
tight  enough  to  hold  the  womb  up  in  its  proper  place,  or  for  other 
equally  unaccountable  omissions.  But  while  it  is  true  that  a  woman 
getting  out  of  bed  for  half  an  hour  at  that  period  of  the  lying-in, 
certainly  does  allow  the  womb  to  settle  downwards  from  its  own 
weight,  it  is  equally  true  that,  if  it  remains  down  after  she  has  gone 
to  her  couch  again,  it  does  so  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the 
vaginal  walls,  which  weakness  would  allow  it  to  go  quite  as  far  down 
at  the  first  alvine  dejection,  or  an  effort  to  pass  the  urine.  When  I  re- 
member how  the  womb  is  secured  in  the  pelvis,  I  cannot  believe  that 
a  sudden  effort  can  make  it  suddenly  prolapse,  and  stay  so.  For,  I 
am  very  sure  that  no  alvine  dejection  of  a  woman  who  is  slightly  con- 
stipated, can  ever  take  place  but  at  the  expense  of  a  tenesmic  force 
sufficient  to  push  the  womb  lower  down  than  it  does  fall  in  eight  out 
of  ten  of  the  real  prolapsions.  Hence,  when  a  patient  tells  me  that 
she  made  her  womb  fall  by  straining  herself  suddenly,  or  by  getting 
out  of  bed  for  half  an  hour,  I  do  not  believe  her,  for  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  she  could  produce  such  an  effect.    I  always  am  ready,  under 
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sach  circamstances,  to  suspect  that  she  may  have  brought  about  a 
retroversion  of  the  womb,  but  not  a  prolapsion.  A  retroversion  may 
take  place  in  an  instant ;  a  prolapsion  requires  a  long  course  of  pre- 
paration, before  it  can  be  accomplished.  I  refer  you  to  Letter  XLI. 
for  reasons  showing  that  the  omission  to  tighten  the  binder  is  rather 
conservative  than  injurious  in  this  disease. 

But  how  is  a  man  to  know  that  the  womb  is  prolapsed,  taking  his 
information  solely  from  the  statements  of  the  patient?  He  cannot 
discriminate  between  the  many  causes  of  the  very  same  painful  sen- 
sation ;  that  painful  sensation  being  the  expression  of  distress  arising 
from  a  great  variety  of  states  of  the  parts  in  the  pelvis.  The  only 
way  to  ascertain  very  clearly  what  is  the  fault,  is  to  examine  by  the 
Touch;  and  even  that  is  insufficient  in  a  great  many  of  the  cases  of 
complaint.  I  say  insufficient,  not  to  detect  a  prolapsion,  but  to  dis- 
close the  whole  nature  of  the  malady. 

There  is  but  one  course  to  take  when  the  patient  declines  to  have 
her  serious  case  inquired  into ;  and  that  is  to  argue  the  point  with  her, 
so  as  to  convince  her  judgment  and  obtain  her  consent ;  else,  we  should 
decline  assuming  the  responsibility  of  curing  her  altogether.  It  is 
surely  better  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  a  case  of  dis- 
ease, in  which  the  absolutely  needful  information  is  withheld.  A 
physician  who  acts  without  knowing  why,  is  more  mischievous  often 
than  a  disease  leil  to  its  own  native  tendencies.  Now — to  continue 
in  the  care  of  a  case  you  cannot  cure  because  you  do  not  understand 
it,  is  neither  profitable  nor  honorable.  The  greatest  profit  being 
always  attendant  on  him  who  makes  the  best  and  promptest  cures ; 
and  the  greatest  honor  too. 

Dr.  Heberden,  in  his  Commentaries,  chap,  cii.,  says :  "  A  prolapsus 
of  the  vagina,  or  the  womb,  is  only  to  be  relieved  by  a  pessary." 

The  pessary  is  older  than  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  The  Treatise 
on  Diseases  of  Women  by  the  sage  of  Cos  is  full  of  directions  for  the 
confection  and  use  of  a  great  many  kinds  of  pessaries  and  prosthets 
and  balani;  and  some  of  them  are  still  in  use  in  the  world.  The  pes- 
saries of  old  were  scarce  looked  on  in  a  true  light — for  the  prosthetob 
were  medicated,  and  were  applied  for  the  most  part  not  merely  as 
chirurgical  but  as  medical,  or  rather  as  therapeutical  agents ;  they 
were  rather  prosthetfiB  than  pessa. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  those  applications  were  futile,  and  even  ridi- 
culous. Yet  among  them  are  to  be  found  remedies  that  were  pos- 
sessed of  excellent  virtues.  Those  old  time  people  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  circulation  or  absorption — who  had  no  clear  notions  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  a  scant  histological  information,  could  not  pos- 
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siblj  enjoy  the  same  power  of  discrimination  as  to  pathological  con- 
ditions or  therapeutical  power,  as  the  mere  tyro  of  modern  days. 
Nevertheless,  they  conducted  many  cases  with  prudence  and  success, 
not  because  they  were  possessed  of  vast  erudition  and  skill,  but  be- 
cause mankind  had  already  acquired  much  practical  knowledge  of 
treatment ;  and  those  doctors  knew  and  used  that  general  or  domestic 
medication.  I  shall  not  copy  a  list  of  the  curious  applications  in  the 
way  of  pessaries  and  balani  mentioned  by  the  Father  of  Medicine ;  nor 
the  strange  methods  recommended  by  other  ancient  authors.  I  shall, 
to  amuse  you,  say  that  one  old  writer,  Avenzoar,  advises  that  in  an 
obstinate  case  of  prolapsion,  the  woman  should  be  laid  down  on  the 
bed  upon  her  back,  and  firmly  held  there  by  several  persons  sitting 
upon  her,  while  a  frog,  lizard,  mouse,  or  some  other  such  terrific 
creature  should  be  thrown  on  her  feet  and  legs,  with  which  she  shall 
be  so  frightened,  and  make  such  efforts  to  withdraw  her  feet  out  of  the 
danger,  that  the  womb  will  at  the  same  time  be  drawn  up  in  its  place. 
But  I  will  give  you  the  passage  out  of  the  venerable  Arabian,  so  that 
the  good  son  of  Islam  may,  though  he  be  dead,  yet  speak  in  this  dis- 
tant land,  whose  existence  he  wot  not  of,  when  he  was  alive. 

"If  the  malady,"  says  Avenzoar,  "  will  yield  to  light  treatment,  it 
is  well;  si  non,  fac  cam  supinam  jacere,  et  fac  quod  aliquis  sedeat  super 
pectus  suam,  et  alius  super  crura;  et  fac  eam  terrere  ponendo  circa 
pedes  ejus  aliqua  reptilia,  sicut  sunt  mures  vel  lacert»  aut  ranse  vel 
his-similia ;  ex  quibus  multum  terrefiat,  et  velit  fugere  ab  ipsis  trahendo 
pedes  et  crura  ad  se;  et  inde  omnia  membra,  et  corpus  totum  simul 
contrahantur ;  et  hac  de  causa  matrix  intus  redibat  ad  locum  suum ;  et 
cum  redierit  matrix,  fac  elevare  coxas  ejus  in  altum,  et  ordina  ut  jaceat 
supinam,  et  praecipe  ut  non  se  moveat  omnino  aliqua  de  causa,  etiaro, 
si  vellet  assellare." — Avenzoar,  Fol.  85. 

I  have,  besides  old  Avenzoar,  a  vast  deal  of  learning  as  to  female 
complaints  now  lying  before  me,  in  a  folio  volume,  whose  title,  printed 
in  alternate  red  and  black  lines,  is  as  follows : — 

"  Gynjsciorum,  sive  de  Mulierum,  tum  Communibus  turn  Gravi- 
darum, Parientium  et  Puerpebarum  Affectibus  et  Morbis  ;  Libri 
Chroecorum,  Arabum,  'et  Latinorum,  Veterum  et  Becentium,  Quotquot 
extant,  &c.  &c.  Opere  et  studio  Israelis  Spachii,  Med.  Doc.  et  Profess. 
Argentinensis,  1597.    Argentinae."    Folio. 

This  celebrated  work  is  very  difficult  to  find ;  I  know  of  only  three 
copies  in  this  country ;  one  of  which  is  in  the  Loganian  Library,  an- 
other, an  edition  in  three  vols,  quarto  in  the  library  of  Dr.  J.  Bedman 
Coxe,  and  one  in  Folio  in  my  own  library.  I  was  unable  to  find  it  in 
London,  Paris,  Heidelberg,  or  Geneva — and  have  in  vain  asked  for  it 
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from  Leipsic.     I  was  so  fortunate  as  lately  to  obtain  a  good  copy  from 
Mr.  Hector  Bossange  at  Paris. 

It  was  a  great  merit  in  Professor  Spacli  to  collect  and  publish  in 
one  Yolome,  so  many  authors  on  the  diseases  of  women  ;  and  though 
the  progress  of  knowledge  in  these  latter  days  has  rendered  his  labors 
little  useful  in  the  daily  ministrations  of  our  modern  vocation,  we 
ought  all  to  thank  him  for  his  care  in  transmitting  in  so  tangible  a 
shape,  the  notions,  whether  sound  or  crude,  of  the  fathers  in  our  art. 
Dr.  Spach's  book  contains  the  works  of  Felix  Plater,  of  Moschion 
emended  by  Gtesner ;  of  Cleopatra,  Moschion,  Priscian,  and  an  anony- 
mous author;  of  Trotula,  or  rather  of  Eros ;  of  Nicholas  Eoche;  Louis 
Bonacioli  of  Ferrara ;  Jacob  Silvius ;  John  Euff ;  Jerome  Mercuriali ; 
J. Baptist  Montana ;  Victor  Trincavelli ;  Albert  Bottoni ;  John  le  Bon; 
Ambrose  Pard;  James  Guillemeau;  Albucasis;  Francis  Rousset;  Cor- 
dsus's  account  of  a  litbopsedion,  or  stone  child ;  Caspar  Bauhin ;  Mau- 
rice Cordddus^s  Commentary  on  Hippocrates' s  Treatise  on  Female  Diseases; 
Martin  Akakia's  work  on  Diseases  of  Females^  and  Louis  Mercati's  four 
works  called  Oynoeciorum, 

The  first  work  is  that  of  Felix  Plater,  of  Basle;  then  follows  a  Greek 

copy  of  Moschion,  peri  gunaikeone  Pathone,  a  treatise  on  Female  com- 

pliuots ;  after  which,  we  have  a  Harmony  of  Female  Diseases,  ffar- 

fnonia  Oynoeciorum;  the  third  chapter  of  which  treats  of  conception. 

I  mention  this,  not  to  fatigue  you,  but  because  I  wish  you  to  be  aware 

that  pessaries  are  very  ancient  remedies ;  and  that  when  weak  people 

tod  quacks  shall  pretend  to  scorn  them,  you  may  not  be  disquieted  on 

that  account^  and  make  yourself  ridiculous  also  by  scoffing  at  a  neces- 

»ry  evil ;  for  you  will  find  some,  even  among  the  doctors,  who  think 

tbt  a  pessary  is  an  incarnate  demon,  which  ought  to  be  laid  in  the 

Bed  Sea,  with  all  its  supporters  and  partisans.    Well,  this  third  chapter 

hs  an  account  of  pessaries,  described  in  different  paragraphs,  and 

flcverally  designed  for  every  variety  of  ill — I  shall  count  them  for  you 

—and  I  find  here  fourteen  different  sorts  of  pessaries ;  some  to  make 

a  woman  conceive,  and  some  to  make  her  not  conceive,  &c.  &c.    In 

Hippocrates's  book  on  diseases  of  women  I  have  noted  more  than  one 

haodred  places  in  which  he  speaks  of  pessaries  as  truss,  and  of  pros- 

thets  as  medicinal  dressings. 

As  to  pessaries,  you  would  be  very  much  amused  to  see  the  mixture 
of  good  sense  and  nonsense  contained  in  Hippocrates^s  book,  DeMorb. 
Mulierum  ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  not,  like  the  Divine  old  man,  tie  a 
lady's  feet  up  to  the  tester,  in  order  to  make  her  womb  go  up  to  its 
place ;  for  you  know  very  well  that  you  can  push  it  up  to  its  place, 
and  that  it  will  stay  up  as  well  for  your  touch  as  for  his  barbarous 
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methodua  medendi.  Old  Sieur  de  la  Motte,  whose  paragraph  I  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  tells  you  that  the  womb  goes  up  as  soon 
as  you  push  it  with  the  finger,  and  comes  back  again  as  soon  as  you 
take  away  the  support  The  father  of  all  the  doctors,  I  mean  the  Sage 
of  Cos,  knew  less  of  the  nature  of  prolapsions  than  the  honest  French 
knight. 

You  may  safely  make  up  your  minds  that,  if  you  are  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  management  of  these  cases,  you  will  be  obliged 
to  condescend  to  the  use  of  the  pessary.  A  man  might  as  well  treat 
fractures  without  the  splint,  as  these  affections  without  some  mechani- 
cal stay  and  support  on  the  inside,  not  the  outside  of  the  body.  Be- 
member  what  Heberden  said. 

The  whole  result  of  consideration  of  the  subject  is,  that  pessaries 
are  necessary  evils ;  whence  I  conclude  it  is  better  for  a  woman  to  have 
a  pessary,  and  feel  comfortable,  than  not  to  have  one,  and  lie  all  the 
year  lounging  and  losing  her  health  for  want  of  air  and  exercise ;  so 
that,  Dr.  Heberden  is,  though  not  right,  yet  almost  right  in  his  asser- 
tion above  quoted. 

I  say  Dr.  Heberden  is  not  right,  but  almost  right;  and  here  are 
my  reasons  for  saying  so.  I  detest  the  pessary,  as  a  disagreeable  and 
disgusting  thing,  whether  to  order  or  to  wear.  I  will  never  employ 
one  except  where  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  interests 
committed  to  my  care  seems  to  render  it  indispensable.  Now  what  I 
wish  you  to  understand,  is,  that  it  is  not  always  indispensable  even  to 
think  of  the  pessary  because  a  female  has  pain  in  the  back  and  hypo- 
gastrium,  and  a  bearing  down  sensation  and  urinary  tenesmus.  When 
women  complain  of  such  annoyances,  we  are  very  apt  to  leap  at  once 
to  the  conclusion  that  she  has  some  deviation.  But,  I  do  find  a  very 
considerable  number  of  women  who,  complaining  of  uterine  tenesmus, 
attended  with  the  host  of  nervous  pains  and  inabilities  that  follow  in 
the  train  of  uterine  deviations  and  displacements,  yet  have  none.  Yon 
will  very  readily  come  to  my  way  of  thinking  on  this  subject  if  you 
will  take  Professor  Tiedemann's  Tabulce  Nervorum  Uierij  and,  looking 
at  his  second  plate,  study  leisurely  out  the  distribution  and  catenation 
of  those  innumerable  nerves  that  descend  from  the  sacral  portions  of 
the  great  sympathetic,  and  from  the  upper  uterine  plexus,  to  knit  and 
tie  together  the  whole  of  the  pelvic  viscera  in  a  common  bond  of  in- 
nervation. The  examination  of  this  plate,  and  of  Bobert  Lee's  ex- 
position of  the  uterine  nerves,  ought  to  show  you  that  though  a  woman 
may  tell  you  she  has  a  bearing  down  of  the  womb,  she  really  knows 
nothing  about  it.  There  are  a  great  many  unmarried  ladies  who  com- 
plain in  this  way ;  and  who,  in  consequence  of  such  sensations,  lose 
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their  spirits,  and  give  themselves  over  to  a  habit  of  roopiog  and  fret- 
ting,  out  of  some  prospect  they  set  up  before  their  fancy,  of  useless- 
ness  and  worthlessness  in  the  world.  What,  indeed,  can  be  more 
discouraging  and  melancholy  for  a  fine  girl  than  the  idea  that  she  lets 
into  her  brain,  a  horrid  idee  dominante,  as  Esquirol  calls  it^  that  she  is 
unfit  to  be  married ;  that  she  cannot  have  children ;  that  she  has  some 
horrid  malady  of  those  private  parts  of  her  person,  on  whose  health 
and  perfection  all  her  charms  depend — because,  she  well  knows  that  a 
woman  with  a  uterine  disease  loses  her  bloom,  her  gayety,  and  splendor. 
These  are  cases  simulating  the  phenomenon  of  prolapsion — and,  indeed, 
it  may  be  that  there  is  some  slight  descent  of  the  organ,  arising  from 
laxity  of  fibre  and  a  general  debility  dependent  on  a  faulty  hsematosis. 
Such  cases  do  not  at  all  require  that  the  lady  should  be  subjected  to 
the  grief  and  vexation  inseparable  from  a  medical  exploration  by  taxis. 
And,  in  fact,  the  experience  of  the  physician  should  enable  him,  with 
a  coup  dCml^  to  determine  the  nonexistence  of  conditions  demanding 
so  painful  a  concession.  Do  not  compel  the  young  girl  then  to  submit 
to  the  debasement  of  a  vaginal  examination  except  on  a  well-founded 
opinion  of  its  necessity  for  her — and  for  you.  When  it  is  necessary, 
it  is  not  a  debasement.  She  is  a  fool  to  refuse  it;  and  if  you  be  a 
physician,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  with  the  missionary  heart  and  soul  of 
a  physician,  God's  messenger,  I  say  she  is  twice  a  fool  to  decline  your 
proffered  aid. 

Bemember  that  pelvic  pain  does  not  always  imply  deviation  and 
displacement — though  the  patient  herself  may  imagine  that  it  does,  and 
is  unhappy  about  it;  yea,  even  sick.  I  assure  you  I  have  encountered 
and  do  frequently  meet  with  many  young  girls,  and  certain  young 
married  women  also,  who  are  thus  aiSicted  with  a  thought,  oppressed 
with  a  notion,  and  slowly  assassinated  by  an  idea.  In  encountering 
such  a  case  I  have  often  proceeded  as  follows ;  and  I  beg  you  to  pardon 
me,  and  I  beg  the  pardon  of  all  the  critics,  who  perhaps  will  gibbet 
me  before  the  brethren  for  twenty  years  to  come,  should  my  name  last 
that  long,  for  daring  to  put  such  things  in  print.  They  will  say,  indeed 
they  have  said,  that  such  dialogues  as  the  following  are  not  fit  for 
medical  books.  Such  things  they  say  are  below  the  dignity  of  medical 
composition,  and  a  complete  innovation  on  the  time-honored  solemnity 
of  the  powdered  wig,  square-toed  shoes  and  buckles,  and  gold-headed 
cane  of  the  medical  faculty.  I  say  I  beg  pardon  of  the  critics ;  and 
hope  they  will  overlook  me,  as  I  consider  myself  merely  holding  a 
plain  chat  with  each  one  of  you  in  particular  in  my  own  library  here 
at  home,  as  I  told  you  I  would  do,  when  I  engaged  before  all  the  class 
to  send  you  these  familiar  letters. 
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Helen  **»**^    j  ^^  requested  on  the day  of 184-,  to 

visit  Miss  Helen  Blanque,  at  No.  —  Chestnut  Street,  and  when  I  called 
at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  found  her  reposing  in  a  luxurious/aufeut'Z 
of  the  richest  crewel-work.  She  was  arrayed  in  a  beautiful  negUgie^ 
and  her  slippered  feet  rested  on  a  low  ottoman.  The  apartment  was 
richly  furnished  with  mirrors,  and  chandeliers,  and  candelabras,  and 
carved  sofas,  with  chairs  of  every  form  and  hue.  A  fragrant  bouquet 
stood  upon  the  little  table  near  her,  by  half  a  dozen  volumes,  some 
of  which  were  opened  and  lying  on  their  faces,  as  if  taken  up  and 
laid  down  in  disgust;  her  hair  was  in  curls,  but  carelessly;  and  the 
tout  ensemble  of  the  young  lady  was  expressive  of  languor  and  indif- 
ference, if  not  of  pain  or  distress.  As  she  was  an  old  acquaintance, 
I  could  speak  to  her  very  familiarly,  and  so  I  began  the  following 
conversation : — 

"  Good  morning,  dear  Helen ;  I  hope  you  are  not  very  sick ;  and 
indeed  I  must  think  you  are  not,  if  I  may  judge  by  your  fair  face  and 
bright  eyes.  What  can  you  possibly  want  with  a  doctor  ?  Don't  you 
know  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  meddle  with  people  who  go  about 
the  world  with  their  pockets  full  of  lancets,  blue  pills,  and  iodine?" 

"  Oh  dear  me,  doctor,  I  am  very  ill  indeed  1  and  I  desired  to  know 
if  you  could  do  anything  that  might  enable  me  to  get  rid  of  the  pain 
and  weakness  I  have  endured  so  long?" 

"How  long?" 

"Why,  it  is  at  least  two  years  and  a  half  that  I  have  been  absolutely 
broken  down  with  this  misery.  I  can't  stand  up  nor  kneel  at  church 
without  pain;  I  faint  at  Bailey  &  Kitchen's,  or  at  Levy's  compter;  the 
opera  kills  me — I  cannot  dance,  much  less  waltz ;  and  if  I  am  to  live 
this  way,  I  do  declare  my  opinion  is  settled,  and  that  is  that  life  is  no 
boon — not  worth  having — I'd  as  lief  die  as  live." 

"  Tilly- vally,  child  1  there  is  little  the  matter  with  you.  You  are 
not  half  as  ill  as  you  think  for,  and  that  I  shall  soon  show  you." 

"  I  didn't  think  that  Dr.  M.  would  make  light  of  a  lady's  sufferings!" 

"  No,  indeed  I  I  shall  make  no  game  nor  no  light  matter  of  it ;  so 
don't  fret,  my  dear ;  but  let  us  have  a  complete  understanding  with 
each  other.  I,  that  I  may  know  what  duty  I  have  in  relation  to  your 
case;  and  you,  that  you  may  learn  how  far  you  ought  to  be  obedient 
to  my  counsels.    To  begin,  then,  what  is  your  age,  Helen?" 

"I  am  just  turned  of  two-and-twenty." 

"  Charming  age  I  Only  two-and-twenty  I  What  a  happy  creature 
you  ought  to  bel  I  should  think  the  bare  thought  ought  to  cure  you. 
Only  twenty-two  1" 
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"But,  doctor,  I  tell  yoa  I  am  sick;  wbat^s  the  use  of  two-and-twentj 
and  ill  health?" 

"  Why,  my  dear,  don't  you  know  that  two-and-twenty  alone  will  cure 
you  without  a  doctor  ?  But  come,  tell  me  about  your  former  health. 
Have  you  ever  had  violent  diseases,  as  fever,  inflammation,  scarlatina, 
rheomatism  ?" 

"Never;  I  have  been  very  healthy  up  to  the  time  of  this  illness." 
"  Pray  I  what  was  your  age  when  you  changed  ?" 
"I  was  not  quite  fourteen." 

"  Was  you  well  before,  during,  and  for  some  time  after  that  occa- 
sion?" 

"  Perfectly." 

"Have  you  been  regularly  periodical  ever  since?" 
"Exactly  so." 
"  How  many  days  ?" 
"Five  days." 

"  How  many  changes  from  first  to  last  ?" 
"Twelve." 

"Always  a  dozen,  eh  I" 

"Yes — perhaps  sometimes  ten,  sometimes  perhaps  fourteen." 
''Is  it  still  the  case?" 

"No,  sir;  I  have  for  the  last  year  not  had  more  than  six  to  eight. 
I  do  believe  it's  leaving  me.    I'm  growing  old." 

"Pshaw  1  Old  at  two-and-twenty  1  Why  you  are  hardly  born  yet. 
Yoa  are  a  mere  flower-bud  come  too  early  in  the  spring ;  but  summer 
is  nigh,  and  a  long  summer  may  it  be  to  you.  But  let  that  pass.  Tell 
me,  how  is  your  sleep  ?" 

"The  sleep?  why  not  good — so  so — often  waked,  often  disturbed 
by  dreaming." 

"You  must  tell  me  something  as  to  your  digestive  powers.  Have 
yoa  acidity  and  flatulence  ?" 

"Yes,  very  much.  I  have  the  houche  pdteuse  every  morning — a 
horrid,  vile  taste  in  the  mouth  and  throat." 

"Hm !  that's  because  you  have  a  quarrel  with  Providence.  Take 
care  you  don't  get  the  worst  of  it.  The  daily  evacuation — is  that  right, 
or  are  you  a  little  constipated  ?" 

"Oh,  very  much.  I  am  always  obliged  to  take  Seidlitz,  or  rhubarb, 
or  some  other  medicinal  hotror^^ 

"Well,  that's  enough  now.    As  to  exercise,  pray,  my  dear,  have 
70a  walked  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  since  this  day  a  year 
ago?" 
"Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  I    Why,  Doctor,  what  are  you 
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thinking  of?  Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  indeed  I  What  an 
ideal" 

"  But  consider,  if  you  have  not  walked  three  hundred  and  sixty -five 
miles  in  a  year,  you  have  not  walked  as  far  as  from  Front  to  Eleventh 
Street  once  a  day,  and  that,  you  know,  is  but  just  a  mile.  How  can 
you  expect  to  be  well,  and  how  to  keep  clear  of  the  doctors,  unless 
you  do  at  least  that  much  walking?" 

"Why — bless  your  soul,  doctor?  I  can't  walk  round  a  square 
without  suffering  the  most  dreadful  pain  in  my  back  and  down  my 
limbs ;  and  if  I  ever  stand  before  the  glass  to  put  up  my  hair  in  the 
morning,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  drop ;  in  fact,  I  am  now  always  obliged 
to  sit  down  to  dress  my  hair." 

"What  a  pity!  If  I  were  like  you,  I  should  certainly  meet  the 
fate  of  Narcissus — I  should  never  weary  with  gazing  in  the  mirror." 

"How  so?" 

"Is  it  not  delightful  to  look  at  beautiful  objects?" 

"Ah,  doctor,  doctor  1"  holding  up  her  finger. 

"  Very  good,  child,  I  see  how  it  is  with  you,  and  how  it's  like  to  be, 
if  you  will  follow  your  own  counsel;  and  that  is,  that  you'll  get  to  be 
bed-ridden,  and  come  to  what  the  farmers  call  lifting.  But  I  shall 
provide  against  that:  for,  be  assured,  I  shall  compel  you  to  walk  six 
miles  every  day  of  your  life,  rain  or  shine. 

"  You  might  as  well  talk  of  six  hundred  miles  as  six,  sir ;  and,  in 
fine,  I  see  you  have  no  idea  of  my  state  at  all ;  nay,  the  very  reverse. 
I'm  sure  you  speak  very  extravagantly,  sir  I  I  find  myself  really  ill; 
and  here  are  you  trying  to  talk  or  flatter  me  out  of  a  physical  pain. 
Do  you  suppose  me  a  malade  imaginairer^ 

"No,  not  absolutely.  But  I  do  know  already  that  your  malady  is 
less  severe  than  you  have  supposed  it  to  be.  Yet  it  might,  perhaps, 
turn  out  worse  than  I  at  first  suppose ;  and  least  it  should  be  so,  I 
ought  to  learn  more  particularly  what  your  real  condition  is.  Will 
you  suffer  me  to  knock  on  your  chest  a  little  bit  ?  I  wish  to  percuss 
it  a  little,  merely  to  learn  what  kind  of  sounds  it  may  yield  when 
struck  upon." 

"  Yes,  sir,  as  you  please." 

And  so  I  percuss  her  thorax  all  over  with  the  most  healthful  reso- 
nance everywhere. 

"  Now  put  your  fingers  to  your  mouth  and  draw  in  your  breath 
between  them  so  as  to  make  a  hissing  sound  as  the  air  rushes  into  the 
lungs.  Do  it  slowly,  and  as  long  as  you  can.  I  wish  to  judge  as  to 
how  many  cubic  inches  of  air  you  can  inhale  at  each  forced  aspira- 
tion.   Do  it  thus — so— just  as  I  show  you  how.    Yes,  that's  well. 
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Why,  yoa  imbibed  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  inches,  with 
one  aspiration,  and  that  is  most  admirable.  Your  lungs  are  as  soft 
and  as  light  as  the  last  new  sponge  from  Cephalonia  or  Corfu.  Now, 
sit  still,  and  don't  speak — I  am  going  to  count  your  breathings.  There 
— ^you  breathe  fifteen  times  a  minute,  and  that  is  just  right;  just  nine 
handred  respirations  to  the  hour,  and  very  sufficient  full  ones  they  are. 
I  must  count  your  pulse.  Let's  see — seventy-two  beats  to  the  minute ! 
— regular  in  the  intervals  as  the  town  clock  pendulum  I  But  your 
face  is  rather  pale,  I  see ;  nay,  you  are  by  this  better  light  quite  pale. 
Have  you  been  so  long  ?" 

''  Oh  yes,  sir,  these  two  years;  these  two  mortal  years  I  am  pale  as 
a  ghost." 

"  No  wonder  I — nobody  can  have  color,  except  out  of  the  rouge 
saucer,  who  does  not  walk  at  least  two  thousand  miles  per  annum  in 
the  open  sunlight.  You  hav'n't  walked  a  hundred.  What  is  your 
ordinary  weight?" 

"  Oh,  doctor,  I  used  to  be  exactly  witches'  weight,  one  hundred  and 
seven,  you  know ;  but  now  I'm  all  gone,  and  am  only  ninety-six  and 
three-quarters  1    Ain't  it  dreadful  7" 

^^That  is  a  pity,  I  confess,  though  not  quite  dreadful.    Let  me  feel 
yoTjr  arm.    Come,  there's  something  left  of  you  yet,  for  your  arm  is 
not  an  absolute  parallelopiped,  though  it's  not  as  round  as  I  could 
wish;  and  I  perceive  that  your  muscles  and  tissues  are  soft,  not  solid 
like  wood  or  ivory." 
^  Yes,  indeed,  I  am  in  a  most  dreadful  state." 
"Well,  never  mind  your  dreadful  state,  my  dear  child — never  mind 
that— wait  a  little  till  I  cure  you,  and  you  shall,  with  the  blessing, 
have  two  cheeks  like  the  sunny  side  of  an  apple ;  and  those  pale  lips 
shall  pout  like  twin  cherries.    But  I  have  one  more  inquiry  to  make, 
^d  that  is,  as  to  your  real  ability  to  move  about.    Don't  you  find 
when  you  go  up  stairs  that  your  heart  throbs  very  much  ?" 

"*  Throbs!  doctor  1  why  it  jumps  up  to  the  top  of  my  throat  I  and  I 
am  80  out  of  breath  that  I  am  obliged  to  stop  on  the  stairs  once  or 
tvioe  before  I  can  get  up  to  the  top;  and  my  poor  knees  feel  as  if  they 
would  bend  under  me  in  spite  of  my  will.  In  fact,  doctor,  my  free- 
will over  myself  is  nullified  and  abolished;  so  you  see  if  you  cure  me 
^  all,  you  are  to  clear  me  of  those  two  antithetical  pests  of  the  time, 
Qollification  and  abolition." 

"Very  good,  very  good,  dear,  I  take.  That's  very  well.  But  let 
^  trj  an  experiment  about  this  poor  little  heart  of  yours  that  throbs 
»:  yet  before  we  begin,  let  me  say  that  the  best  test  of  the  power  of 
^  heart  is  that  derived  from  observing  it  when  under  the  infiuence 
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of  exercise,  and  that  is  the  observation  I  am  about  to  make ;  bat 
before  we  try  the  experiment,  let  as  see  again  how  we  are — how  does 
the  heart  behave  itself  while  jou  are  sitting  at  ease,  and  quite  free 
from  the  effects  of  any  physical  exertion.  I  wish  to  count  your  pulse 
again.  There — it  beats  while  you  are  sitting  on  the  sofa,  just  seventy- 
two  times  a  minute,  as  before,  which  is  right.  Now  go  out  at  the 
door,  and  walk  to  the  top  of  the  stair;  not  in  a  hurry,  but  in  a  good 
pace,  as  if  you  were  going  up  for  your  hat  or  your  shawl;  and  as  soon  as 
you  come  to  the  second  story,  turn  and  come  back  to  take  your  seat 
again,  that  I  may  feel  your  pulse  after  the  exercise.  I  want  to  know 
how  many  additional  pulsations  you  will  require  to  carry  you  to  the 
top  of  the  stair — that's  the  object  of  my  experiment."  She  walked  up 
the  stairs,  and  upon  her  return  I  found  the  pulse  140  per  minute  (I 
have  often  counted  it  at  160  for  such  a  trip),  and  said  to  her:  *'See 
here  now  what  an  extraordinary  thing.  Your  pulse,  before  you  went 
out  was  seventy- two— it  was  one  hundred  and  forty  upon  your  return; 
that  is  to  say,  to  carry  you  up  sixteen  feet,  the  height  of  the  ceiling, 
your  heart  was  required  to  beat  sixty-eight  extra  times,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  times  per  minute.  Do  you  understand  that,  or  is  it 
all  Greek  and  Hebrew  to  you  ?" 

'^  Indeed,  indeed,  I  hav'n't  the  least  notion  of  it,  except  I  know  that 
it  tires  me  to  death  to  go  up,  and  makes  my  heart  palpitate  like  the 
fluttering  of  a  pigeon.    It's  very  strange." 

'*No,  indeed,"  I  rejoined,  ''there's  nothing  strange  in  it;  and  I  can 
make  you  understand  the  matter  very  clearly  in  a  few  minutes,  if  you 
are  willing — and  I  should  like  very  much  to  do  so — because  if  you 
could  but  understand  what  you  really  require  in  the  way  of  a  cure,  I 
suppose  it  would  be  far  easier  to  cure  you." 

"  Oh,  pray  do,  doctor  1  do  tell  me  all  about  it,  for  Fm  dying  to  learn 
what  is  the  matter  with  me.  I'm  sure  I  hav'n't  the  least  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  indisposition  that  has  reduced  me  iVom  the  most  perfect 
health  and  strength  to  this  miserable  condition.  Reason  with  me 
about  it,  for  I  am  not  devoid  of  common  sense  at  least,  and  if  you 
yourself  know  what  it  is  that  ails  me,  you  can  make  me  know  it  also 
— surely  you  can.  I  like  reason  and  common  sense  above  all  things. 
I  detest  faith  and  obedience,  except  as  to  serious  things,  and  I  am  a 
full  believer  in  common  sense  and  conviction.  If  you  address  my 
common  sense,  you  will  command  my  most  implicit  faith  and  compli- 
ance. Women,  who  seem  to  me  to  be  a  sort  of  human  Farias — and 
have  lost  caste — are  always  flattered  and  soothed  by  being  treated  as 
if  they  were  really  reasoning  beings;  for  when  so  treated  they  seem 
to  have  regained  their  caste.    Tell  me,  then,  as  clearly  as  you  can, 
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without  any  of  yoar  Latin  and  Greek  technicalities,  what  it  is  that 
ails  me,  for  I  assure  you  I  am  a  most  miserable,  most  unhappy  crea- 
ture." 

"  Well,  then,  open  your  ears — or,  as  Antony  said  to  the  mob,  *  lend 
me  your  ears,'  not  that  I  may  pour  any  *  leprous  distilment'  of  Latin 
or  Greek  into  their  porches,  but  that  I  may  fill  them  with  some  of  the 
most  enchanting  truths  of  Biology,  or  Life  doctrine,  which  is  the  same 
thing.  Do  you  know  what  Moses  the  prophet  said  about  you,  my 
dear  ?  and  he  was  a  prophet." 
*'  What  did  Moses  say  about  me?" 

"  Why,  in  speaking  of  you  he  said  Uke  blood  thereof  is  the  life  thereof^ 
which  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  where  there  is  no  blood  there  is 
no  life,  or  this  other  equivalent :  where  the  blood  is  bad,  there  is  a 
bad  life,  a  life  not  strong — not  healthful,  hardly  worth  having  as  a 
gift!     Miss  Helen  thinks  so.'' 

"  Oh,  my  1  doctor  1  do  you  mean  to  say  my  blood  is  impure  ?  what 
a  horrid  ideal — how  very  dreadful — shocking!" 

*'  Far  from  it,  my  dear ;  it's  bad  because  it's  too  pure — it's  too  deli- 
cate, too  lady-like,  too  thin,  too  weak — too  dilute.  It  has  not  enough 
of  that  consistency,  which  the  doctors  call  crasis^  to  effect  fully  all  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  given  to  you,  except  when  you  are  sitting 
still  or  merely  lounging.  But  for  any  emergency  or  any  effort,  it  is  not 
stroDg  enough ;  for  example,  it  is  strong  enough  at  seventy-two  beats 
of  your  heart  to  let/  you  sit  on  that  fauteuil  very  comfortably ;  but  it 
most  have  140  beats  to  walk  you  up  one  pair  of  stairs — and  I  am 
sure  if  it  would  be  hurried  by  200  pulsations,  it  is  not  strong  enough 
to  lift  you  to  the  top  of  the  shot-tower  down  yonder  by  the  Navy 
Yard!" 

"Ah,  doctor,  you  are  talking  parables  with  me;  and  I  can't  read 
them," 

"To  be  sure  you  can't ;  I  didn't  expect  you  could ;  but  you  will,  by 
And  by.    See  here ;  here  is  a  very  large  vein  on  the  back  of  my  hand 
—I  suppose  you  know  what  a  vein  is,  don't  you  ?" 
"Oh  yes — that's  a  vein,  and  so  is  that." 
"True;  but  what's  a  vein  for?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know ;  but  I  believe  they  are  where  people  are 
Wed,  am't  they?" 

"Yes — but  if  people  are  bled  from  their  veins,  it  is  because  there  is 
Wood  inside  of  them.  Now,  attend  carefully  to  what  I  say.  Do  you 
see  thb — this  is  a  vein — and  you  are  to  understand  that  a  vein  is  a 
blood-tube.  This  one  on  my  hand  is  about  the  size  of  a  swan  quill, 
ttitnot?" 
IS 
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"  Yes,  sir,  it  seems  so." 

'^  But  this  tube,  this  swan  quill,  has  another  tube  insid«  of  it — a  quill 
inside  of  the  barrel  of  the  swan  quill,  and  the  two  grow  fast  to  each 
other,  making  a  double-coated  tube;  do  you  understand  that?" 

"  Perfectly.    That's  very  clear." 

"  Very  well ;  now  you  see  I  have  many  veins  on  the  back  of  my 
band ;  for  I  am  getting  old,  and  they  become  more  visible  in  the  aged, 
than  in  such  young  things  as  you :  look  at  your  own  hand — I  see  a 
small  blue  trace  where  the  delicate  vein  tints  through  the  translucent 
skin.  How  pretty  it  looks!  But  you  see  I  have  not  one  vein  only, 
but  a  thousand — nay,  perhaps  many  thousands — which  are  connected 
with  certain  still  smaller  tubes,  that  are  called  by  us  capillaries,  be- 
cause capillum  is  Latin  for  a  hair,  and  because  these  capillaries  are  as 
small  and  fine  as  hairs.     They  are  all  blood-tubes.    Do  you  see?" 

"  Oh  yes,  very  plainly." 

"Well,  these  capillaries  are  millions  and  billions  in  number;  but 
they  are  only  the  fine  extremities  of  arteries  and  the  beginnings  of 
veins.  Arteries  are  the  tubes  that  beat ;  we  feel  an  artery  to  discover 
its  pulses,  its  pulsations.  When  a  doctor  puts  his  finger  on  your 
wrist,  he  does  it  in  order  that  he  may  feel  your  arterial  pulse.  That 
pulse  is  caused  by  the  action  of  the  heart,  which  fills  and  empties 
itself  by  turns  of  the  blood  that  comes  into  it  from  the  veins,  dis- 
charging it  into  the  arteries  from  whence  it  runs  into  the  capillaries, 
thence  into  the  veins,  and  so  back  to  the  heart  again — which  is  what 
is  called  the  circulation  or  circuit  of  the  blood.  As  the  heart  forces 
the  blood  out,  it  forces  it  with  a  pulsatory  motion.  If  the  pulse  is 
big,  hard,  violent,  it  is  because  the  heart  sends  out  much,  and  violently 
into  a  tube  that  strongly  resists  it;  and,  therefore,  the  tube  feels  hard, 
big,  strong.  So,  now,  you  are  to  know  that  the  arteries,  the  capilla- 
ries, and  the  veins,  all  alike  consist  of  double-coated  tubes,  the  end  of 
an  artery  being  the  beginning  of  a  capillary." 

"I  understand  you  perfectly;  pray  go  on.  Oh,  how  I  should  like 
to  be  a  doctor." 

"No  you  wouldn't!  For  it  is  the  most  abominable  vocation  ever 
man  was  engaged  in,  or  woman  either.     But  let  us  proceed. 

"  Now,  how  much  blood  do  you  suppose  is  in  that  little  96  pounds 
of  a  body  of  yours  ?" 

"How  should  I  know?*' 

"Sure  enough,  how  should  you?  but  it  is  variously  estimated  at 
500  or  600  ounces—but,  600  ounces  is  81  pounds ;  leaving  you  65 
other  pounds  of  flesh,  bones,  and  so  forth.  But  all  this  blood  is  con- 
tained in  those  arteries,  capillaries,  or  veins,  we  were  just  now  talking 
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of.  And  this  blood  is  not  in  contact  with  any  part  of  your  whole 
Bobstance,  save  that  inner  tube,  that  inner  quill  within  the  swan  quill; 
but,  that  inner  tube  is  called  the  ^  common  membrane  of  the  blood- 
yessels/  and  it  would  be  much  more  sensible  of  us,  if  we  would  never 
call  it  by  any  other  name  than  the  bloodmbmbbane,  or  the  blood- 
making  membrane;  and  if  I  were  not  too  well-bred  to  speak  Greek 
in  your  ears — I  might  call  it  from  fj  At/iaf  axrc^,  blut-bereilung,  the  hsema- 
tosic  membrane.  The  Greek  word  signifies  blood-preparing,  or  blood- 
manufacturing  membrane;  or  perhaps  I  might  call  it  the  Endangium, 
which  means  the  ioner  vessel,  or  inner  tube,  for  that  is  the  name  that 
is  preferred  for  it  by  the  great  German  physiologist,  the  illustrious 
Burdach ;  and  a  very  pretty,  convenient  name  it  is,  which  expresses 
the  idea  of  an  inner  vessel." 

"Mr.  Burdach  I  who  is  Mr.  Burdach?    Why  do  you  depend  on  him 
—is  he  so  great  a  name  ?" 
"Burdach!  Why,  Helen!  you  put  me  in  mind  of  the  newspapers." 
**  How  do  I  put  you  in  mind  of  the  newspapers,  doctor  ?" 
"Don't  you  remember  all  the  newspapers  asking.  Who  is  James  K. 
Folk?    My  dear!  Mr.  Fred.  Burdach,  Professor  at  Koenigsberg,  ought 
to  he  as  much  known  as  Aristotle,  or  Cuvier,  or  Linnaeus,  or  Sir 
Hamphrey  Davy,  or  the  most  brilliant  intelligence  in  the  annals  of 
history  or  biography.    Burdach,  indeed  1  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  always 
to  take  off  my  hat  and  make  a  bow  when  I  see  his  name  or  hear  it 
He  is  a  German  Kanteio-Schelling-ian-Okenian  physiologist  and  meta- 
physician, strong  as  Fichte  in  thought,  and  elaborate  in  learning  as  all 
the  Jesuits  of  Port  Royal,  and  old  Mons.  Virey  to  boot.    Burdach 
nwkes  me  feel  like  the  Arab  doctor  who  said,  "se  malle  cum  Galeno 
errare  quam  cum  omnibus  aliis  bene  sentire" — he  would  rather  be 
vroDg  with  Cralen  than  right  with  all  the  world  besides.     But  let  us 
goon  with  our  endangium. 

"If  all  the  blood  in  your  body  touches  this  membrane,  this  tissue, 
this  endangium,  and  nothing  else  in  the  wide  world — then  you  have 
wit  enough  to  perceive  that,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
doction  of  the  blood,  that  cause  must  exist  in  this  haematosic  mem- 
brane ;  I  say  exist  in  it,  either  as  originally  resident  therein,  or,  at  the 
least,  as  transmitted  therethrough.  This  membrane  is  the  ultimate,  or 
the  penultimate  tissue  in  the  hematosis. 

"Suppose  that  membrane  to  be  all  right— all  well— perfectly  healthy 
and  active  in  the  performance  of  its  duty  in  making  Hhe  blood  thereof,' 
don't  you  see  that  *  the  life  thereof  will  be  good  and  strong,  and  dura- 
ble and  pleasant.  But,  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  hsematosic 
membrane  is  pale,  flaccid,  sick— weakly — good  for  nothing,  can't  you 
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see  that  *the  blood  thereof*  will  be  like  *  the  life  thereof — good  for 
little,  or  good  for  nothing?    But  the  blood  thereof  is  the  life  thereof." 

"Oh  yes — certainly,  how  very  curious — and  how  vastly  amusing  1" 

"Amusing  I     It's  more  than  amusing,  it's  useful. 

"But  come,  let's  get  on  with  our  lecture.  See  here,  now,  here's  a 
little  shagreen  box,  with  this  brass  tube  in  it,  that  I  shall  take  out. 
This  is  one  of  Dr.  Donn6's  microscopes ;  it  is  composed  of  certain 
magnifying  glasses  so  adjusted  the  one  behind  the  other  that  any 
object  seen  through  it  is  greatly  magnified ;  and,  indeed,  you  can  dis- 
cover in  it  objects  so  small  as  to  be  far  too  minute  to  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye.  It's  a  very  pretty  instrument,  and  a  very  useful  one,  too, 
especially  to  us;  who  often  have  occasion  to  see  things  that  other 
people  cannot  see — and  we  do  see  them,  too,  though  the  vulgar  accuse 
us,  now  and  then,  of  pretending  to  see  through  a  grindstone.  Lend 
me  a  needle." 

"  A  needle,  oh  1  I  hav'n't  one." 

"  Not  a  needle ! — why  I  what  should  a  lady  do  without  a  needle  ? 
I  thought  a  lady  and  a  needle  as  inseparable  as  Chang  and  Eng.  It*s 
a  bad  sign,  when  a  lady  has  no  needle  I  Why,  you  must  be  sick  in- 
deed, Helen,  not  to  have  a  needle  about  you  1  Don't  you  know  a 
woman  is  a  needling  and  thimbling  machine.  I'm  sorry  there's  no 
needle.  Well,  then,  a  pin — surely  you  have  a  pin  I  Thank  you. 
Now  look  I  I  prick  my  finger  with  the  pin,  and  there's  a  minute 
droplet  of  blood;  and  now,  I  have  put  the  little  drop  on  this  plate  of 
glass :  and  there,  it  is  adjusted  under  the  object-glass  of  the  microscope 
— now,  look  through  it ;  what  do  you  see  ?" 

"  Good  gracious  I  what  a  curious  sight  I  why  I  see  a  million  of  ber- 
ries, or  peas,  or  shots,  or  little  balls ;  no,  they  are  not  balls ;  they  look 
like  little  bits  of  biscuits ;  or  rather  they  are  like  new  thick  quarter 
dollars  on  the  banker's  counter." 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,  dear;  they  do  look  like  little  thick  quarter 
dollars,  or  small  discuses.  Those  objects  that  you  are  gazing  at  are 
magnified  by  the  glasses  just  300  diameters;  and  they  consist  of  the 
particles  of  the  blood,  or  corpuscles  of  the  blood — they  used  to  be 
called  globules  of  the  blood ;  at  the  present  day  they  are  called  blood- 
disks.    Don't  you  see — they  are  floating  in  a  kind  of  watery  fluid?" 

"  Oh  yes,  plainly.  I  see  them  swimming  about  and  rolling  over  and 
over." 

"  Well,  that  fluid  is  the  serum  of  the  blood  containing  some  albu- 
men, which  is  dissolved  in  it.    Was  you  ever  bled  7" 

"Dear  me,  yesi  what  American  was  never  bled?" 
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"Sare  enough  I    Well,  when  yoa  was  bled,  the  blood  divided  itself 
into  two  parts,  one  red  solid  cake  part,  and  the  other  a  pale  yellowish 
fluid  or  watery  part :  you  see  those  parts  separate  in  the  microscope. 
The  disks  are  the  red  blood,  and  the  other  the  serum  or  watery  part. 
If  you  was  bled  for  a  pleurisy,  you  probably  observed  on  the  top  of 
the  red  cake  clot,  a  thickish  or  bufi-Iooking  colored  matter,  or  crust — 
that  was  another  portion,  called  fibrin.    The  last  portion  to  be  named, 
you  never  saw — it  is  the  albuminous  portion,  or  albumen  (which  is 
very  nearly  pure  in  white  of  eggs),  dissolved  in  that  watery  part  of 
the  blood  in  which  you  see  the  disks  floating,  so  that,  though  it  is  there, 
you  don't  see  it ;  neither  could  you  see  a  lump  of  sugar,  when  it  is 
dissolved  in  your  glass  of  eau  sucree.    Now  come,  we  have  analyzed 
the  blood,  and  divided  it  into  four  parts,  or  kinds  of  things:  1,  disks, 
2,  albumen,  8,  fibrin,  4,  water.     When  all  these  parts  are  justly  mixed 
and  proportioned,  the  blood  is  healthy;  when  otherwise,  it  is  un- 
healthy ;  yours  is  unhealthy." 
"  How  is  mine  out  of  order,  doctor  ?" 
"  It  has  too  much  water." 
"How  do  you  guess  at  that?" 
"I  don't  guess  at  it;  I  see  it  smd/eel  it." 
"You  see  it  1  Oh  I  Oh,  doctor  1" 

"Yes,  truly — I  see  it  in  your  pale  lip  and  cheek;  I  see  it  in  your 
hurried  breathing  when  you  walk  up  stairs;  I  feel  it  in  your  pulse  at 
one  hundred  and  forty  for  rising  sixteen  feet  upwards  on  the  stairs, 
whereas,  while  you  sit  still  it  is  only  seventy-two." 
"Ah,  doctor,  you  are  in  Greece  again." 
"No,  my  dear,  not  at  all.    It's  all  plain  Yankee." 
"It's  Greek  to  me — nay,  I  fear  it's  gibberish." 
"Stop  a  bit;  let  me  tell  you  that  those  great  men,  Mr.  Andral,  Mr. 
Gavarret,  Mr.  Franz  Simon  and  many  others,  have  analyzed  the  blood 
over  and  over  again,  in  all  sorts  of  diseases,  as  well  as  in  the  healthy 
«tate;  and  they  pretty  nearly  agree  in  this  conclusion— that  in  one 
tloQsand  grains  of  healthy  blood  of  man,  there  are  of 
Water  790  grains 

Disks  127      " 

Albumen         80      " 
Fibrin  3      " 

1000  grains. 
I^ifi  is  either  the  truth,  or  so  near  it,  that  it  is  safely  to  be  received 
w  truth.    But,  if  Moses  is  true,  also,  where  he  says,  *  the  blood  thereof 
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is  the  life  thereof,'  then,  when  in  your  blood  the  figures  for  the  ana- 
lysis stand  thus, 

Water  840  grains 

Disks  71      " 

Albumen  80      " 

Fibrin  9      " 

1000  grains- 
it  must  be  clear  that,  in  as  far  as  the  blood  thereof  is  the  life  thereof 
the  life  is  weakened,  for  the  blood  is  weakened,  and  that's  the  fact  as 
to  you,  my  darling  Helen." 

"Why,  what  in  the  world  has  come  over  me,  to  put  my  blood  so 
out  of  order  ?" 

"  That's  a  question  I  cannot  exactly  answer  now — perhaps  I  can  by 
and  by.  For  the  present,  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  your  Endangium  is 
out  of  order,  and  consequently  fails  to  do  its  duty  in  perfecting  those 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  the  blood  that  are  poured  within  its 
walls." 

"But,  doctor  I  I  have  always  learned  that  the  blood  is  made  out  of 
our  food." 

"Yes,  truly,  so  it  is;  yet  the  blood  is  never  blood  when  separated 
ftom  the  presence  and  contact  of  the  Endangium.  Before  that  contact 
is  made,  it  is  first  chyme  and  next  chyle,  not  blood.  Very  soon,  nay 
almost  immediately  after  it  is  poured  into  the  vessels,  it  becomes  per- 
fect blood,  provided  the  Endangium  be  perfect.  If  it  is  drawn  out  of 
the  vessels  it  ceases  to  be  blood  and  becomes  a  clot,  surrounded  with 
water  or  serum.  You  call  it  blood,  but  I  say  no ;  it  is  a  dead  thing,  it  is 
coagulated  blood,  which  is  a  very  different  afifair.  Many  of  the  doctors 
deny  this  to  be  true,  and  they  say  that  I  am  a  theorist,  and  all  that 
I  am  sorry  for  them,  and  I  wish  them  better  informed,  as  I  am  sure 
their  successors  will  be.  Now,  my  dear  patient,  I  verily  believe  your 
Endangium  is  weak  and  pale,  and  that  it  will  never  be  right  again 
until  you  restore  its  force  by  air  and  exercise,  and  proper  training. 
Let  me  tell  you  something  about  training." 

"Very  well,  doctor,  go  on — I'll  listen." 

"  Such  things  are  scarce  fit  for  ears  polite — but  for  the  sake  of  the 
illustration,  permit  me  to  say,  that  there  was  lately  a  famous  English 
pugilist,  or  prize-fighter,  named  Tom  Crib.  He  was  as  bold  as  a 
lion,  or  even  as  Zach  Taylor.  For  the  sake  of  an  agreeable  pass- 
time,  his  friends  and  he,  too,  laid  large  bets  that  he  could,  on  a  day 
fixed,  beat  an  immense  negro,  called  Molyneaux,  in  a  pugilistic  en- 
counter ;  and  so  Tom  was  handed  over  to  the  celebrated  Col.  Barclay, 
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of  Uri,  in  Scotland,  to  be  trained  for  the  fight.  When  he  came  under 
the  coloneFs  guidance  he  was  a  great  fatty  sort  of  a  fellow,  who  could 
not  run  a  hundred  yards  without  getting  out  of  breath.  He  had  drunk, 
I  suppose,  quantities  of  beer  and  brandy,  and  had  lived  rather  a  heed- 
less sort  of  life,  so  that  his  blood  was  out  of  order  and  his  flesh  not 
so  hard  and  solid  as  the  Prince  of  Denmark's — which,  if  you  remember, 
would  not  melt,  though  his  royal  highness  was  so  anxious  that  it  should. 
Tom  Crib's  would  *melt,  resolve,  and  thaw  into  a  dew;  and  if  it  would, 
he  was  not  fit  to  encounter  the  gigantic  blackamoor.  Well,  Col.  Bar- 
clay gave  him  some  doses  of  medicine,  made  him  perspire,  regulated 
his  diet  by  weight  and  measure,  made  him  walk,  pitch  the  bar,  run, 
and  so  forth,  according  to  a  prescribed  rule  of  training,  and  the  end 
was,  that  in  about  ninety  days  Tom  could  run  a  mile  up  a  Highland 
hill  and  stand  upon  the  top  without  drawing  a  long  breath.  In  short, 
he  was  so  thoroughly  trained,  that  is  to  say,  brought  into  such  a  con- 
dition of  health  and  strength,  that,  with  the  greatest  unconcern,  he 
encountered  and  easily  overthrew  his  blackamoor  adversary.  Pierce 
Egan's  account  of  it  is  very  curious. 

**The  moral  of  this  history  is  a  very  good  moral  indeed — it  is  that 
every  sick  person  does  not  want  a  doctor,  and  that  you,  my  dear,  do 
want  a  trainer;  and  if  you  had  one,  it  would  not  be  long  before  you 
could  go  up  stairs  beginning  at  seventy-two  and  ending  at  seventy- 
ibree  or  seventy-five  pulses  instead  of  one  hundred  and  forty." 
"  Well,  doctor,  can't  you  put  me  in  a  way  of  this  training  ?" 
"Yes,  I  can ;  but  I  can't  do  it  like  Col.  Barclay.     I  only  wish  that, 
instead  of  having  a  Smithsonian  Institution  to  buy  old  musty  volumes 
*'ith,  we  had  a  real  Barclay  College  to  save  the  health  and  lives  of 
half  the  precious  young  ladies  in  the  land.    Talking  of  musty  old 
^oks,  what  old  book  is  that  on  the  pier  table  ?" 

**0h,  I  believe  it  is  some  horrid  Latin  thing  that  papa  picked  up  at 
^tiction  last  night ;  and,  would  you  believe  it,  he  thinks  he  has  got 
^uite  a  treasure  in  it.     He  is  always  buying  such  old  things." 

"So,  indeed,  he  has:  why,  it's  a  Fifteenerl  it's  a  copy  of  Seneca 
Printed  at  Venice  by  Bernadine  de  Coris  of  Cremona,  in  1492.  Bless 
tJie,  a  real  beautiful  Fifteenerl  Why,  that  prince  of  bibliomanes,  the 
ftev.  Dr.  Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin  himself,  or  even  the  Most  Noble, 
the  Earl  of  Althorpe,  would  feel  lucky  to  get  such  a  precious  biblio- 
graphical morceau  into  the  catalogue  of  the  Aedes  Althorpianse ;  and 
what  admirable  preservation  I  Look,  child  I  this  ink  is  as  black,  and 
18  delightfully  clean  put  on,  as  if  Lea  and  Blanchard  themselves  had 
printed  it  with  the  Exploring  Expedition  press  but  yesterday.  Oh, 
what  a  delicious  old' treasure  of  a  book  I 
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"  See  here,  Miss  Helen,  here  is  Seneca's  fifteenth  letter  of  the  second 
book,  to  Lucilius;  and  I  find  it  has  a  passage  about  you.  But  you 
will  read  it  yourself,  won't  you?" 

*' WhatI  I  read  such  an  old  pagan  as  that,  and  in  those  horrid  types, 
and  that  incomprehensible  lingo,  which,  thank  Heairen,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand, nor  don't  wish  to — nor  Dutch  neither." 

"Ahl  what  a  pity  that  you  ladies  like  nothing  but  novels  and 
poetry  I 

"Well,  then,  Seneca,  for  I  must  tell  you  of  it,  is  speaking  in  this 
letter  to  Lucilius  about  the  necessity  of  health  as  a  means  of  happiness 
and  activity  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  accuracy  in  its  operations. 
Seneca  thinks  that  to  be  wise  is  to  be  well ;  for  if,  says  he,  we  be  not 
wise,  the  mind  is  sick,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  amount  of  the  bodily 
strength ;  for  such  strength  is  like  that  of  a  raving  madman,  governed 
by  no  fixed  principle.  Hence,  he  says,  our  chiefest  design  ought  to  be 
to  keep  the  mind  in  health ;  and  the  next  care  should  be  to  keep  the 
body  in  health,  &c.  Then  Seneca  goes  on  to  say,  that  it  is  very  fool- 
ish and  ridiculous  to  act,  as  many  persons  of  his  time  were  used  to  do 
— namely,  pass  their  whole  time  in  exercises  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  arms,  and  the  neck  and  sides ;  because,  the  very  best  school  of 
gymnastics  will  never  be  able  to  make  a  man  either  as  strong  or  as 
heavy  as  an  ox.     Please  to  hear  his  Latin : — 

"Stulta  est  enim  mi  Lucili,  et  minime  conveniens  litterato  viro, 
occupatio  exercendi  lacertos  et  dilatandi  cervicem  ac  latera  firmandi ; 
cum  tibi  fa3liciter  sagina  cesserit,  et  thori  creverint,  nee  vires  unquam 
opimi  bovis  nee  pondus  sequabis." 

"  Why,  doctor,  what  has  all  that  to  do  with  me  ?" 

"  Name  o'  sense,  it  has  this  to  do  with  you,  child  1  it  clearly  shows 
that  in  Seneca's  time,  people  did  devote  some  portion  of  every  day  to 
the  conservation  of  the  health.  And  the  good  old  man  finds  fault 
with  them  for  carrying  their  care  over  it  too  far.  I  am  very  sure  that 
the  old  Romans  and  the  Greeks  before  them,  were  much  wiser  than 
the  English,  the  French,  the  Germans,  or  the  Anglo-Americans,  in 
respect  to  their  care  over  their  persons.  They  did  devote  much  time 
— many  of  them,  as  Seneca  says,  too  much,  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  those  exercises,  baths,  dresses,  modes  of  diet,  &c.,  that  kept  them 
like  so  many  Tom  Cribs,  in  a  constant  training.  And,  in  fact,  the 
Greek  Phalanx  was  in  consequence  irresistible  and  irreversible ;  and 
a  Roman  Legion  thought  no  more  of  a  cloud  of  Persian  cavalry,  or 
Dacian  spear-men,  than  Rough  and  Ready  and  Gen.  Scott  did  of  the 
poor  Peons  of  Mexico.  The  gymnastic  usages  and  habits  of  the- 
Romans  enabled  them  by  strength  and  activity  td  conquer  the  world ; 
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indeed,  they  were  a  set  of  Tom  Cribs  trained,  who  went  all  about 
knocking  the  rest  of  the  world  into  the  middle  of  next  week.  And, 
in  fact,  they  got  much  glory  and  a  great  deal  of  money  and  lands  to 
locate  in  as  we  say ;  but  there's  this  other  melancholy  fact  along  side 
of  it,  that  there's  not  a  valley  nor  a  hill,  nor  a  river  or  marsh,  from 
the  Tanais  to  Gibraltar,  nor  from  London  to  the  falls  of  the  Nile,  that 
has  not  drunk  their  blood,  and  seen  their  skulls  grinning  at  the  cold 
moon,  and  their  bones  mouldering  under  the  night  dew,  for  the  wide 
world  is  white  with  their  bones.  It  makes  me  melancholy  to  think 
about  those  fine  young  farmer  fellows  like  Tityrus  and  Meliboeus, 
dying  for  empty  honor  so  far  from  home  ;  leaving  their  Galateas  and 
Lalages  to  weep  in  hopeless,  hapless  maidenhood — or  else  wait  for  some 
other  lover — for  I  for  one,  am  disposed  to  ask  with  old  Jack  in  the 
play,  can  honor  set  a  leg?  No :  or  heal  the  grief  of  a  wound ?^  No." 
"How  you  do  talk,  doctor  1" 

"Well,  my  dear,  I  hope  it's  not  disagreeable  to  you  ?" 
"Oh  no,  far  from  it.     Yet  I  confess  myself  stone  blind  as  to  any 
concern  I  have  with  Tityrus  or  Meliboeus,  or  Lalage  and  Galatea ; 
what  pretty  names,  though !" 

"Yes,  indeed  I  some  of  their  names  are  far  prettier  than  our  Sally's 
and  Patty's  and  Betty's:  but  you  have  this  concern,  namely;  that  you 
live  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  they  before  the  year  one — and  yet 
you  don't  know  half  so  well  how  to  take  care  of  your  bodily  health, 
as  those  old  time  people  did  ;  for  the  world  in  some  respects  of  useful 
knowledge  has  lost  ground,  not  gained  it.  It  makes  railroads  to  break 
people's  arms  and  legs  with,  and  steamboats  to  blow  them  up ;  but 
society  is  not  half  so  elegant  and  grand  as  it  was  in  their  great  day. 
Now  you  who  are  listening  to  my  voice  cannot  run  fifty  yards  upon  a 
level  without  panting  for  breath,  and  beating  your  little  heart  like  a 
pigeon  fluttering;  but  Galatea  could  run,  or  even  fly." 
"Who  was  Galatea?" 

"She  was  the  maiden  that  threw  an  apple  slily  at  her  sweetheart's 
l^ead,  and  then  flew  to  hide  among  the  young  willows,  but  took  care 
to  let  him  have  a  glimpse  of  her  before  she  disappeared:  does  not 
Virgil  say  of  her,  fugit  ad  salices  f  she  could  fly ;  but  you  can't  go  up 
<^irs  without  making  your  pulse  simulate  that  of  a  person  in  a  scarlet 
fever.  And  it's  your  own  fault,  and  nothing  else,  for  you  have  not 
^ked  365  miles  in  the  entire  year  1846.  "Why,  bless  your  soul  I  a 
'bethinks  nothing  of  going  to  Farmer  Eobinson's  buckwheat  field, 
six  miles  ofi^,  and  back  again  half  a  dozen  times  a  day  merely  for  a 
little  honey  and  wax.  And  Sukey,  the  cow,  would  starve  to  death 
"ithe  richest  grass  lot  were  she  to  lie  down  or  even  stand  still  all  day. 
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Sukey  must  walk  about  to  pick  up  the  material  for  her  cud.  You 
louDge  on  the  sofa,  and  your  maid  brings  it  to  you  on  a  silver  salver  I 
Everything  must  move,  Helen.  I  verily  believe,  that  the  mute 
cabbages  would  die,  if  it  were  not  for  the  exercise  that  the  wind  gives 
them;  and  surely,  dear  Helen,  if  there  be  a  real  pleasure  in  this  world, 
it  must  be  that  which  is  enjoyed  by  a  corn-field,  when  the  zephyrs 
dance  adown  the  wheat  ears,  and  they  courtesy  to  them  and  wave  them 
along,  bowing  their  gracious  heads  upon  their  slender  and  graceful 
stems  as  the  Favonians  pass  by.  Don't  you  think  the  bread  is  sweeter 
and  whiter  for  every  motion  that  the  winds  have  communicated  to  the 
dancing  grain?  There's  the  poor  potato  I  see  how  sick  it  has  got  I 
and  all  from  being  shut  up  like  Miss  Helen,  in  one  small  hole  for  so 
many  years.  The  whole  genus  solanum  batatas  has  been  sick  for 
want  of  exercise.  Are  not  our  houses  our  holes,  to  which  we  retire 
like  the  foxes  in  the  Testament?  You  say  you  cannot  walk,  you 
cannot  enjoy  the  church  services  to  edification,  because  it  hurts  your 
back,  and  sides,  and  limbs,  and  you  are  ready  to  drop.  I  was  going 
to  say,  but  shall  not,  hang  your  back  I  forget  your  back,  and  your 
back  will  forget  you." 

"My  dear  doctor,  talking  is  not  going  to  cure  my  back  and  make 
me  well  again." 

"  I  do  not  say  it  will ;  but  it  may  teach  you  in  your  own  interest 
At  all  events,  this  I  can  most  solemnly  assure  you  of.  1st.  That  you 
are  not  ill ;  that  you  only  have  a  thin  watery  blood.  2d.  That  your 
membrana  vasorum  communis  which  is  your  blood-membrane,  your 
hsamatosic  tissue,  is  feeble.  8d.  That  your  pains  are  what  we  call 
nerve  pain,  neuralgia,  not  pains  from  inflammation;  and  that  they 
carry  iu  them  no  element  of  death  and  ruin,  loss  of  beauty,  or  loss  of 
lovers.  4th.  That  when  your  blood  shall  stand  at  the  figures  3,  80, 
127,  790,  your  weakness  will  be  gone ;  your  nerve  streams  will  flow 
from  the  brain  and  spine-cord  steadily,  at  the  impulse  of  the  vegeta- 
tive force,  or  at  the  command  of  your  Free  will;  that  the  apple  shall 
bloom  on  your  cheek  again  and  the  cherry  pout  on  your  lip,  and  the 
waltz  and  cachuca  shall  not  fatigue  you ;  and  that  all  the  ghostly 
clouds  of  blue  imps  that  love  to  hover  over  and  about  you  now,  to  vex 
and  torment  you,  will  grow  dim  in  the  radiance  of  a  face  beaming 
with  health  and  hope,  and  happiness,  'just  as  the  sun  licks  up  each 
sneaking  star,'  as  Tom  Moore  says.  Don't  you  know  what  happens 
to  the  celery,  my  dear  ?" 

"Why,  what?" 

"  This  happens  to  it :  it  grows  up  a  great  green  rank  stalk,  hard 
enough  to  make  a  whip-handle ;  very  disagreeable,  tough  and  fibrous 
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to  the  taste.  Nobody  likes  it,  for  it  is  too  strong,  too  healthy,  because 
having  been  waved  in  the  wind  for  its  exercise,  and  shone  on  by  the 
•an,  it  got  both  color  and  strength.  Now  Adam  the  gardener  comes 
into  his  garden,  and  gazing  round  he  sees  this  great  coarse  brute  of  a 
celery  stalk, and  he  says,  *So,  Mr.  Clodhopper,  thou  coarse  fellow  thou? 
—dost  think  thou  art  fit  to  be  admitted  to  the  salad-dish  of  an  aristo- 
cratic gourmande  ?  Shade  of  Brillat  I — no  siree  I  I  shall  soon  make 
a  veal  of  thee.  I  shall  weaken  thee,  sir,  and  take  that  horrid  green 
cheek  oat  of  thee,  sir,  and  make  thee  so  delicate,  sir,  that  even  Miss 

Helen can  delight  in  and  approve  thee,  sir' — and  so  Adam  the 

Gardener  makes  a  deep  trench  and  piles  the  earth  np  about  him  almost 

to  the  top  of  his  stalk,  and  effectually  quiets  all  motion  in  him:  in  fact 

be  splints  him,  as  we  doctors  say,  and  puts  him  in  the  dark :  and,  even 

more,  the  sun's  life-giving  beams  no  longer  reach  his  buried  stem. 

He  grows  weak,  pale,  watery,  tender ;  and  when  he  is  blanched  like 

you,  Mr.  Gardener  digs  him  up  for  your  salad;  and  the  whiter  and 

weaker  and  tenderer  he  is,  so  much  more  does  he  ask  for  him  in  the 

market,  and  so  much  more  do  you  prize  him.    A  stalk  of  blanched 

celery  may  be  compared  to  Miss  Helen.    It  has  not  walked  its  mile  a 

day,  and  it  has  been  shut  up  in  its  room  devoid  of  the  fresh  breath  of 

Heaven,  and  cut  oflf  from  the  life-giving  beam  of  the  glorious  god  of 

light    You  are  etiolated,  dear  patient;  look  in  the  pier-glass,  and  see 

your  cheek  I    You  are  etiolated  like  a  celery,  and  that  is  the  reason 

yoQ  have  pain.    Your  pain  is  from  weakness,  and  nothing  else." 

"Can't  you  give  me  some  medicine  to  cure  my  pain  though,  doc- 
tor?" 
"Oh  yes,  certainly;  nothing  so  easy ;  take  laudanum." 
"I hate  laudanum." 

^Vm  glad  of  it.    So  do  I.    But  laudanum  will  put  a  stop  to  the 
pain." 
"Yes;  but  I  fear  it  won't  cure  me." 

"  Certainly  not.    On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  sure  to  make  you  worse 

in  the  long  run ;  so  will  almost  all  other  kinds  of  physic.    But  if  you 

will  have  physic  to  cure  the  pain,  why,  take  the  pernicious  laudanum, 

tod  then  you  will  behave  like  a  spendthrift  who  has  not  come  to  his 

estate,  but  wants  money;  so  he  pays  the  usurer  two  and  a  half  per 

cent  a  month  for  a  loan,  and  when  his  grandmother  dies  and  leaves 

him  all  her  property,  it  must  be  paid  over  to  the  shaver ;  for  the 

estate  comes  exactly  to  the  principal  and  interest  of  his  borrowings. 

This  is  just  a  fair  specification  of  what  you  will  come  to,  if  you  will 

take  opium  to  cure  your  painful  sensations.     But  come,  dear,  I  shall 

DOW  be  serious,  and  give  you  a  prescription.    Let's  see:  yesl  Take — " 
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"  Take  what,  doctor  7" 

''Take  courage  and  be  well.  Take  faith  bat  as  a  grain  of  mustard- 
eeed  to  believe  what  an  experienced  man  says,  who  can  have  no  interest 
to  deceive  you ;  and  believe  that  he  knows  what  he  says,  when  he  tells 
you  that  a  trained  health  is  the  health  you  should  seek  for." 

"But  the  pain  is  intolerable.  Is  not  pain  an  evil  under  the  sun,  and 
a  great  evil  too?" 

"  Yes,  that's  very  true ;  and  to  see  such  a  sweet  young  lady  in  pain 
might  break  anybody's  heart,  save  a  doctor's.  But  I  adjure  you  I 
Don't  regard  the  pain;  take  the  more  courage,  the  greater  the  pain; 
for  you  will  have  pain.  Be  well  assured  that  you  can,  within  three 
or  six  weeks,  be  in  the  regular  habit  of  walking  six  miles  a  day,  which 
will  exceed  two  thousand  miles  per  annum ;  and  that,  when  you  shall 
have  reached  your  six  miles  a  day,  you  will  be  well  again ;  for  what 
health  and  strength  shall  a  lady  require  beyond  that  which  enables 
her  to  walk  two  thousand  miles  a  year,  in  the  beautiful  sunlight,  over 
this  goodly  earth  that  God  has  given  her  for  her  flower-garden !" 

"  Yes,  doctor,  that's  very  fine — very  fine,  indeed,  and  vastly  poetical*,- 
but  to  walk,  I  repeat,  kills  me,  and  I  am  afraid  that  my  disease  will 
be  rendered  incurable." 

"  Tilly- vally,  tilly-vally.  Miss  Helen,  you  know  nothing  about  it." 

"  How  can  you  say  I  know  nothing  about  it.  Doctor  M.?  Do  I  not 
know  whether  I  have  a  horrid  pain  or  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  admit  you  know  that  much ;  but  this  you  do  not  know,  or 
rather  you  will  not  admit,  videlicet,  that  if  you  walk  at  a  good  pace 
for  twenty  minutes,  you  will  find  yourself  a  mile  from  home;  and  in 
twenty  other  minutes  may  be  at  your  door  again,  which  will  make 
two  good  miles  for  you.  Suppose  you  breakfast  at  7  A.  M.,  and  say, 
now  I  am  to  walk  smartly  forty  minutes  by  the  watch.  You  may  be 
at  your  needle,  or  book,  or  piano,  by  a  quarter  to  eight  o'clock.  Sup- 
pose at  2  P.  M.  you  get  out  for  forty  minutes ;  you  may  take  your 
seat  at  the  dinner-table,  en  regie  as  to  your  dress,  at  3  o'clock,  and  that 
will  make  four  miles  for  you.  Another  walk  of  twenty  minutes  out 
and  twenty  minutes  home,  in  the  evening,  will  complete  your  six 
miles  a  day — and  that  is  enough  for  any  lady.  Do  you  ask  me  why 
I  would  give  you  so  much  trouble  7  I  tell  you  that  your  hsematosic 
tissue  is  not  in  health,  nor  will  you  be  in  health  until  it  shall  be  re- 
established by  the  sun,  which  is  indispensable  for  a  healthy  life ;  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  without  which  everything  dies ;  by  a  frequent 
and  strong  induction  of  nerve-power  into  all  your  organs,  your  mus- 
cles, your  lungs — your  heart — your  hsematosic  tissues — everywhere. 
These  are  the  remedies  for  such  maladies  as  yours.    You  must  diet 
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aright — yoa  must  dress  aright,  you  must  bathe  aright,  and  move;  and 
lastly,  you  must  take  some  pills  not  bigger  than  the  head  of  a  diaper- 
pin,  to  be  made  of  Monsieur  Qu^venne's  metallic  iron.    I  shall  give 
you  this  prescription,  not  as  a  drug  or  as  a  medicine,  but  as  an  ele- 
ment of  your  body,  without  a  certain  abundance  of  which,  neither 
yoa,  nor  any  mammiferous  creature,  nor  bird,  nor  creeping  thing  can 
live.     I  verily  believe,  that  even  a  monas  crepusculum  would  die  but 
for  his  iron.    You  ought  to  have  found  the  dose  in  your  bread  and 
butter,  your  rice,  your  salad,  and  your  chicken,  daily,  these  two  and 
a  half  years  past.    It  was  there,  but  you  did  not  get  it.     I  shall  give 
it  to  you,  and  shall  present  it  daily  to  your  organs,  and  you  shall  see 
what  the  effect  will  be.     Here,  give  me  a  scrap  of  paper.    I  shall 
\)egin  the  prescription  in  German,  and  end  it  in  English ;  and  so  you 
see  my  caption  is 

"  J/iV  huel/e  Goites. 
'^  Take  of  metallic  iron,  one  hundred  grains. 
"  Pure  honey,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
"Make  a  pilular  mass  to  be  divided  into  fifty  pills,  and  direct,  for 
Miss  Helen  Blanque.    To  take  one  pill  for  a  dose  immediately  after 
each  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  C.  D.  M. 

"Now  you  must  take  this  iron  regularly,  and  exactly,  and  for  a 
long  time.  Eat  plenty  of  bread  and  meat,  and  take  one  or  two  glasses 
of  good  Bordeaux  wine  at  your  dinner;  but  it  should  be  diluted  with 
^ater.  Rise  early,  and  go  to  bed  early.  Think,  what  is  true,  that 
you  have  made  yourself  sick  by  a  silly  indulgence  upon  some  slight 
n»aladive  sensation,  which  will  disappear,  when  you  shall  again  learn 
to  act  like  a  reasonable  creature,  as  to  the  care  of  your  health ;  and 
I  will  answer  for  it,  that  you  will  soon  be  found  to  make  no  more 
Complaints. 

^  You  have  often  heard  of  the  general  faith  and  belief  in  quinia  as 
t  cure  of  ague  and  fever,  hav'n't  you  ?" 

'*  Oh,  yes.    I  know  that  is  what  everybody  takes,  and  what  all  the 
world  believe  in." 

"Very  well;  I  believe  in  it,  too,  implicitly;  but  I  have  quite  as 
strong  a  belief  in  the  power  of  this  medicine  to  cure  your  hsBmatosic 
membrane,  to  enrich  your  blood  by  bringing  it  up  to  its  proper  crasis, 
80  that  its  figures  shall  stand  respectively,  at  790,  127,  80,  8 ;  and 
that  is  all  you  want ;  for  when  you  have  that,  and  are  totally  destitute 
of  any  organic  lesion  whatsoever,  your  rich  and  valid  blood  shall 
disengage  by  its  oxygen,  a  full   nerve-power  in  the  brain — which, 
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exciting  life  motions  in  due  intensity  everywhere  within  your  economy, 
you  shall  in  vain  try  to  find  the  point  so  big  as  a  pin,  that  is  not  in 
consummate  order  and  health  and  perfection;  and  when  that  shall 
come  to  be  the  case,  when  the  red  tint  of  the  butter  pear  shall  glow 
on  your  cheek  again,  and  the  cherry  turn  pale  in  comparison  with 
your  lip,  you  shall  seem  as  charming  as  you  really  are,  and  I  will 
say,  after  good  old  Ambrose  Par^,  *  I  cured  her,  and  God  healed  her.' 

"And,  now,  I  must  bid  you  good  morning;  for  it  is  time  to  visit 
some  persons  who  are  really  sick,  which,  thank  Heaven,  you  are  not." 

"  Stop,  stop,  doctor,  a  word  before  you  go.  I  assure  you  that  for 
more  than  two  years  I  have  been  most  unhappy,  nay,  most  wretched, 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  present  and  a  prospective  ill-health.  No- 
thing has  pleased  me — nothing  given  me  the  hope  of  true  enjoyment 
I  have  been  even  sensible  that  I  was  daily  losing  a  naturally  good 
and  placable  temper ;  and  becoming  what  a  lady  should  never  become, 
unamiable,  acdriatre^  iracasseuse/  I  believe  that  I  have  been  in  some 
sense  like  Lady  Macbeth — not  in  the  wickedness,  I  hope,  but  in  the 
phantasy:  there  is  a  pretty  Shakspeare  lying  on  the  table;  do  open 
it,  doctor,  at  Act  V.  Scene  iv.,  and  read  it  for  me." 

Macbeth, — How  does  joar  patient,  doctor  f 

Doctor.  Not  80  $iek,  mj  lord, 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies, 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

M.  Cure  her  of  that : 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased ; 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  stufiTd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff. 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  f 

D.  TTierein  the  patient 

Mutt  minister  to  himself. 

M. — Throw  physio  to  the  dogs,  I'll  none  of  it : — 
Come,  put  mine  armor  on. — 

"There,  Miss  Helen— there  is  your  quotation.  I  hope  you  wil  3 
minister  to  yourself,  and  follow  the  last  line,  'Come,  put  mine  arroo^ 
on.'" 

"  Depend  upon  it,  doctor,  I  shall  try  to  follow  your  advice.  I  can  ^ 
not  say  that  the  conversation  I  have  had  with  you  has  enabled  me  t(7 
understand  as  clearly  as  I  think  you  do,  what  ails  me,  and  what  I  re- 
quire for  the  re-establishment  of  my  lost  health  and  spirits.  Perbapa^ 
indeed,  a  long  preliminary  study  is  requisite  to  the  understanding  of 
those  points,  that  you  characterize  by  such  very  hard  words,  as  en — 
en — end-angium,  was  it  not?  and  hssmatosis?   yes,  hematosis,  and 
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Other  sacb  gibberish.    But,  admitting  that  I  have  not  learned  anatomy 
and  physiology  from  your  discourse,  I  at  least  have  obtained  some 
glimpses  of  the  nature  of  my  indisposition,  and  feel  that  from  this 
hour  forth  I  shall  be  better,  for  I  have  found  courage  and  confidence. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  game  is  in  my  own  hands.    I  know  it  will 
be  a  hard  game  to  play,  but  I  also  know  that  *  le  jeu  vaut  hien  la  chan- 
dtllt^  and  be  assured  I  am  about  to  play  it  well.    In  fact,  you  have 
cured  me  already  by  opening  my  eyes  and  cleansing  my  bosom  of 
that  perilous  stuff.    I  thank  you  heartily  for  this  visit.     My  father, 
who  is  rich,  will  know  how  to  send  you  a  good  fee  for  it,  for  he  loves 
me — ^you  know  I  am  his  only  child.     I  thank  you  the  more  heartily, 
because  you  have  not  even  once  made  me  poke  out  my  tongue ;  and 
because,  though  a  doctor,  you  have  neither  cut  me  with  a  lancet, 
blistered  me  like  another  Miss  Marsyas,  nor  poisoned  me  with  that  de- 
testable calomel,  and  oh  1-ugh I  c^astor  oil  1     So,  now,  good-bye,  doctor; 
come  and  see  me  again.    I  feel  that  I  shall  be  soon  well  and  happy." 
Such  was  my  conversation  with  Miss  Helen  Blanque.    In  twenty 
days,  I  met  her  as  beautiful  as  a  Houri ;  with  a  gait  like  Hygiea,  and 
a  cheek  that  might  put  Euphrosyne  or  Hebe  to  "a  palpable  and  open 
shame."  C.  D.  M. 


LETTER   XIV. 

Gentlemen":  In  my  thirteenth  letter,  I  spoke  much  at  large,  and 
Perhaps  in  a  too  random  manner,  on  the  subject  of  prolapsions  of  the 
^'omb,  and  was  led  away  by  the  train  of  my  thoughts,  to  contemplate 
^ne  state  of  a  young  woman  complaining  of  aches  and  pains,  and  in- 
abilities, that  are  the  usual  accomplishments  or  simulations  of  uterine 
displacements.    I  said  that  many  painful,  inconvenient,  and  annoying 
^nsations  are  produced  in  the  female  pelvis,  from  very  different  causes, 
^hich,  in  their  operation  on  the  sensitive  system,  are  the  same,  what- 
ever may  be  the  diflFerence  of  their  true  causes.    I  also  said  that,  for 
the  diagnosis  of  many  cases  of  such  complaints,  it  is  not  indispensable 
to  proceed  to  the  taxis  as  the  sole  means  of  coming  at  a  sufficiently 
clear  understanding  of  the  disorder;  and  that,  while  I  would  rigor- 
ously insist  upon  the  right  of  using  all  necessary  and  proper  means 
to  clear  up  the  obscurities  and  difficulties  that  embarrass  the  decision 
and  action  of  the  practitioner,  I  should  feel  myself  held  conscientiously 
to  abstain  from  any  unnecessary  inquiries,  or,  rather,  modes  of  inquiry. 
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I  think  that  a  diagnosis  by  exclusion  will  in  many  diseases  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  the  truth — that  is  to  say,  a  physician  ought  to  be 
able  to  judge  the  rate  of  all  the  accessible  functions  of  the  body,  and 
by  comparing  their  actual  state  with  a  standard  of  health  that  he  knows 
how  to  erect  in  his  own  mind,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  say  this  and 
this  and  this  are  right ;  and  so  through  the  great  catalogue — excluding 
all  the  healthy  ones — but  this  and  that  are  wrong — and  they  are  wrong 
— in  this  or  that  especial  way.  Where  he  cannot  decide  in  what  espe- 
cial way  the  deviation  of  the  function  takes  place — then  let  him  carry 
his  explorations  to  the  furthest  proper  extent.  In  my  conversation 
with  Miss  Helen  Blanque,  and  in  the  observations  that  I  made  in 
regard  to  her  gestures,  her  mode  of  sitting  down,  and  of  rising  up ;  of 
walking;  the  tone  of  her  voice;  her  respiration,  her  complexion,  her 
style  of  dressing,  her  physiognomical  expression;  her  sentiments  and 
trains  of  thought,  &c.  &c.,  I  was  quite  convinced  that,  although  she 
was  affected  with  pains,  aches,  and  inabilities,  like  those  of  a  patient 
laboring  under  prolapsus,  I  could  very  clearly  trace  them  to  faulty 
innervations,  arising  from  deficient  crasis  of  the  blood ;  and  I  con- 
cluded that,  by  exposing  her  to  exercise ;  to  the  bath :  by  a  better 
diet  and  drinks ;  by  sending  her  into  the  air,  the  sunlight ;  by  insist- 
ing upon  her  effecting  those  modifications  in  development  that  can  be 
brought  about  by  a  course  of  training,  I  should  cure  her  of  her  com- 
.  plaints,  without  resorting  to  the  shocking  ultima  ratio — the  exploratory 
taxis,  or  the  still  more  detestable  resort  of  the  pessarium.  I  also 
ordered  for  her  a  preparation  of  iron,  which  is  probably  the  most  eflS- 
cacious  of  all  the  ferruginous  articles,  and  has  the  additional  good 
property  of  being  qnite  destitute  both  of  taste  and  odor. 

I  cannot  say  that  my  hypothetical  conversation  with  Miss  Helen 
was  able  to  make  her  clearly  acquainted  with  my  views  of  her  hygienic 
and  therapeutical  wants ;  but  I  flatter  myself  I  may  have  succeeded 
in  fulfilling  my  sole  intention,  which  was,  by  means  of  that  dialogue^ 
to  recall  to  your  memory  some  of  the  many  arguments  and  rationales 
I  had  the  honor  to  present  to  you  last  winter,  and  I  hope  they  disclosed 
to  you,  if  not  to  Miss  H.  herself,  the  precise  views  that  actuate  me  in 
my  professional  ministry  over  many  such  cases.  How  many  times 
have  I  spoken  to  you  in  that  way  I  Some  of  the  reviewers,  who 
have  done  me  the  honor  to  notice  these  letters,  have  charged  me  with 
a  want  of  delicacy  in  speaking  so  freely  to  a  young  lady  upon  these 
very  nice  subjects — and  while  I  felt  sorry  to  be  deemed  a  person 
indelicate  in  my  professional  relations  to  the  young  ladies,  I  indulged 
the  hope  that  my  reviewer  would  perhaps  do  me  the  favor  to  read  a 
second  time  my  thirteenth  letter,  and  that  he  would  learn  that  Miaa 
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Helen  Blanque's  name  is  really  ***«*****#  ^^^^  ^jj^t  he  was  scolding 
me  for  talking  aloud  to  a  shadow,  in  order  that  you  might  overhear 
our  putative  conversation.  I  beg  my  reviewer  to  let  us  know  in 
what  most  delicate  way  we  are  hereaflter  to  ascertain  the  state  of  our 
youDg  patients'  bowels,  and  the  precise  relations  between  the  aqueous 
and  solid  materials  that  are  eliminated  by  that  nameless  organ  that  is 
supplied  with  the  material  of  elimination  by  the  arteries  ycleped 
emulgents.  To  be  a  doctor  is,  alas,  to  go  behind  the  curtain  of 
humanity,  and  one,  insensibly,  I  believe,  acquires  the  habit  of  calling 
a  spade  a  spade.    How's  your  bowels  ?    Put  out  your  tongue. 

An  English  reviewer  has  also  called  me  an  obstetrical  dandy  (at 
my  age,  and  with  twenty  grandchildren  I)  for  speaking  to  the  shadowy 
lady  as  my  dear  Helen,  and  my  charming  patient ;  and  I  must  say 
that  I  flatter  myself  he  was  in  the  predicament  of  the  Newfoundland 
dog  that  jumped  off  the  platform  to  save  a  drowning  soldier  in  the 
panorama  of  the  battle  of  Lodi.    He  saw  my  dear  patient  and  heard 
my  tender  expostulations  with  her,  though,  like  Venus,  she  was  hidden 
muUo  amidik  of  nothing. 
But  enough  of  the  reviewer.    Hevenons  d  nos  moutons. 
Whether  the  views  I  have  presented  be  just  or  not;  whether  I 
have  been  able  fully  to  disclose  my  thought  or  not,  this  is  very  cer- 
tain, namely,  that  I  have  many  many  times  held  conversation  like 
that,  with  young  people  whom  I  found  depressed,  and  indeed  almost 
broken-hearted  under  a  painful  idea  that  they  were  ruined  in  body 
l>7  a  disease  which,  after  tormenting  them  for  a  number  of  years,  was 
destined  to  bring  them  at  last  to  an  untimely  grave.    It  is  a  great 
oaatter,  in  the  management  of  such  a  case,  to  clear  the  mind  of  the 
pernicious  impression,  for  everybody  knows  (look  again  at  my  quota- 
^  from  Seneca)  that  the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  is  an  indispensable 
ooQditioQ  of  happiness  and  health.    I  intend  not  to  deny  that  a  good 
iQan  may  be  calm  under  physical  suffering,  the  most  extreme.    Nay  I 
I  have  seen  a  fine  fellow,  dying  on  the  rack  of  a  traumatic  tetanus^ 
and  rejoicing  in  his  spasm,  and  smiling  forth  from  amidst  the  moat 
brrible  cramps,  even  of  his  face,  and  glorying  in  an  approaching 
death  that  was  to  enlarge  his  soul  for  its  instant  flight  to  Heaven.    I 
bare  seen  this,  and  more  than  this ;  for  I  have  seen  greater  courage 
aod  peace  amidst  protracted  and  hopeless  pain ;  hopeless,  at  least  as 
to  earthly  hope.    It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  a  thought  can  kill,  and 
a  oonviction  utterly  destroy. 

The  nwrak  of  his  patient  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  Doctor's  cure 
as  the  calomel,  the  senna,  or  the  cinchona. 
If  a  girl,  in  coming  up  to  the  age  of  puberty,  is  badly  managed ;  ii 
14 
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her  digestive  organs  are  suffered  to  become  permanently  deranged 
under  a  vicious  course  of  feeding ;  her  nervous  system  to  be  badly  or 
imperfectly  developed  by  vicious  habits  in  education,  in  exercise,  in 
sleeping  and  waking,  in  unnatural  attitudes,  in  the  consumption  of  the 
nervous  force  in  studies  at  school  and  at  home ;  it  is  reasonably  to  be 
expected  that  the  whole  future  life  will  take  a  color  of  feebleness  and 
impressionability  from  the  character  of  the  constitution  acquired  at 
the  close  and  true  completion  of  the  puberic  age. 

Such  a  person  could  hardly  be  expected  to  execute  all  the  great 
and  trying  periodical  functions  included  in  the  comprehensive  word 
menstruation,  without  experiencing  certain  maladive  sensations,  like 
those  of  Miss  Helen,  which,  though  simulative  of,  are  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  prolapsus  or  other  uterine  deviation.  Nor  should  a  phy- 
sician indulge  the  expectation  of  curing  such  a  case,  save  by  means 
of  a  treatment  adapted  to  the  wants,  not  of  the  reproductive  tissues 
alone,  but  of  the  entire  constitution  of  the  female,  which  has  that  vice 
in  it  that  no  therapeutical  alterative  can  cure,  but  which  can  be  cast 
out  wholly  by  a  change  in  the  manner  or  hygiene  of  one's  life. 

One  may  safely  venture,  in  general,  to  rely  upon  the  evidence  of 
one's  senses ;  and  we  have  only  to  look  about  us  to  discover  the  differ- 
ences as  to  physical  power,  durability,  and  perfection  between  a  lan- 
guishing, impressionable  city  miss,  lapped  in  luxury  and  indulgence 
from  the  cradle  upwards,  and  a  buxom,  rosy  milkmaid  who  drains  the 
udder  for  a  dozen  cows  at  three  A.  M.,  drives  her  own  horse  and  cart 
five  or  six  miles  to  market,  and  returns  to  breakfast  at  home,  after  * 
having  distributed  to  the  lazy  citizens  the  precious  contents  of  her  - 
milk-pails. 

But  the  languid,  perceptive,  exquisite  citadine  is,  of  a  truth,  the^ 
same  creature  as  the  country  girl ;  and  you  know  very  well,  that  tecs 
exchange  positions  would,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  more,  be  to  ex-  ~ 
•change  characters — the  languor  of  the  one  for  the  active  vigor  of  th^» 
other — to  plant  roses  on  the  pale  cheek  of  the  elegante,  while  the  lilj^ 
would  spring  where  the  jocund  health  of  the  milk-maid  was  too  bois^ 
terous  for  its  white  blossoms  before.    Is  not  this  plain  fact?  and  is  i  ^ 
not  common  sense  too  ?    Yet,  is  it  not  also  true  that  we  doctors  fr»« 
quently  forget  to  look  to  nature  in  our  queries ;  peering  only  into  ou  r 
stupid  books ;  following  a  theory  instead  of  following  only  truth  and 
our  senses;  and  imitating  the  painter,  who,  instead  of  forming  hi^ 
landscapes  in  the  open  fields,  is  condemned  to  imagine  the  waning  dis- 
tance, the  winding  river,  the  babbling  brook,  the  umbrageous  woods 
and  clear  transparent  air ;  and  the  form,  port,  and  hues  of  men  and 
animals  seen  on  his  canvas  only  by  the  yellow  light  of  a  lamp  in  the 
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dark,  narrow  limits  of  a  studio,  instead  of  filling  his  artistical  imagina- 
tioQ  with  perfectionings,  if  that  were  possible,  of  the  beauties  and 
tmth  of  nature  as  seen  under  the  true  lights  and  shadows  of  the  open 
day!  Truly,  Dr.  Forbes  is  right,  when  he  invocates  a  Young  Physic. 
We  want  a  young  Physic,  a  vigorous,  active,  healthful  youth,  bom, 
indeed,  of  the  ancient  Gamaliels,  but  nursed  and  brought  up  in  the 
lap  and  bosom  of  Nature  herself;  the  heir  and  successor  in  this 
modem  age,  of  the  old  time-worn  Physic  of  his  forefathers. 

I  told  Miss  Helen  that  if  any  confidence  might  justly  be  had  in  the 
power  of  sulphate  of  quinia  to  cure  an  ague,  I  had  equal  trust  in  the 
power  of  chalybeates  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the  blood,  describable 
under  the  name  of  Anaemia ;  and  I  accordingly  gave  her  portions  of 
metallic  iron. 
Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  more  on  this  subject 
Quevenne's  Iron. — Qufenesville  is  a  Paris  pharmacten^  who  pre- 
pares the  metallic  iron  brought  into  use  by  Mons.  Qudvenne,  the  drug- 
gist at  La  Piti^  about  A.  D.  1840.     M.  QuSnesville  is  the  successor 
of  Caventou  k  Pelletier,  so  famous,  some  years  ago  as  chemists,  for 
the  preparation  of  very  pure  and  rare  chemical  remedies.    He  places 
in  a  porcelain  tube,  a  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron.    The  tube  passes 
through  a  furnace  heated  to  redness.    He  disengages  hydrogen  and 
oondacts  it  into  one  end  of  the  tube,  the  other  being  left  open.    The 
hydrogen  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  iron  and  flies  off  as  water ; 
leaving  the  metal  revived,  and  existing  in  shining  microscopic  par- 
ticles of  pure  iron,  impalpably  fine.    This  pure  powder  of  the  metal 
Oxiites  with  any  of  the  acids  of  the  gastric  solutions,  and  is  the  most 
efficient  of  the  chalybeates  that  I  have  met  with.    I  believe  that  two 
grains  are  enough,  if  taken  on  a  full  stomach,  that  is  to  say,  immedi- 
ately after  each  meaL    When  made  into  pills  with  honey,  it  is  both 
tasteless  and  inodorous,  and  incapable  of  oxidation,  if  kept  dry.    This 
manufacture  is  now  continued  by  M.  Emile  Genevoix,  who  succeeded 
M.  De  Breuil  in  the  establishment 

I  conceive  that  we  have  not,  and  that  we  cannot  ever  reasonably 
expect  to  have  any  very  clear  notions  as  to  the  methodus  operandi, 
IS  it  is  called,  of  any  medicine.  Who  can  explain  the  cathartic  power 
of  jalap,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  emetic  force  attendant  upon 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  calicoca  ipecacuanha,  or  the  tart,  of 
antimony  and  potash  ?  We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  the 
phenomena ;  and  we  can  count  upon  our  power  to  make  them  mani- 
fcst  under  our  prescriptions ;  yet  to  say  why  tartar  emetic  shall  pro- 
duce vomiting,  while  sulphate  of  magnesia  shall  have  the  e£fect  of  a 
purgativCi  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  human  mind.    There  is  some- 
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thing  metaphysical,  and  not  purely  physical  in  the  case,  and  we  can- 
not seize  upon  the  metaphysical  element,  because  we  cannot  go  up  to 
the  fountain-head  to  know  truly  what  Life  is ;  which  can  only  be  fully 
known  to  the  All-wise  mind.  The  differences  in  the  two  operations  are 
differences  of  perceptivity  in  the  organs ;  but  perceptivity  is  a  meta- 
physical, and  not  a  purely  physical  force. 

No  man  can  know,  then,  more  of  the  power  of  medicines  than  the 
facts  of  their  force  made  manifest  in  their  operations.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know  why  it  is  that  iron  dissipates,  like  a  coup  de  iMatrt^  the 
whole  train  of  evils  concomitant  on  the  state  which  I  call  Anaemia,  or 
rather  hydremia ;  but  this  I  do  know,  or  at  least  I  think  I  know  it, 
that  when  a  person  laboring  under  hydraemia  is  submitted  to  my  con- 
trol, one  who  has  no  lesion  that  I  can  detect,  of  the  great  organisms 
of  circulation,  oxygenation,  and  gastro-intestinal  digestion,  I  look  for- 
ward with  an  undoubting  confidence  to  the  cure,  which  I  expect  to 
see  begun  within  a  few  days,  and  completed  within  some  twenty -one 
days  or  thereabouts.  My  feminine  predecessor,  the  famous  Louise 
Bourgeois,  used  iron,  which  she  prepared  when  taking  care  of  the 
belles  and  petites  maitresses  of  the  Queen,  Mary  de  Medicis,  and  she 
affirmed  that  in  such  cases  as  we  are  talking  of,  the  time  requisite  for 
the  cure  was  but  a  quime  jours,  or  a  single  fortnight. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  as  credulous  for  believing  that  iron  has  a 
special  power  to  invigorate  the  tissues  composing  the  hadmatosic  mem- 
brane, the  membrana  vasorum  communis ;  certainly  not  more  so  than 
ten  thousand  American  physicians,  who  confidently  administer  five 
or  twenty  grains  of  calomel  with  the  utmost  certainty  of  exciting  the 
liver  into  greater  or  more  healthy  activity;  squills  to  excite  the  mucous 
follicles  of  the  bronchi ;  nitre  to  arouse  the  kidney ;  or  belladonna  to 
stimulate  the  skin ;  and  strychnia  to  wake  up  again  the  torpid  muscle 
of  a  paralytic  leg  or  arm.  In  methodus  operandi  of  medicines  and 
drugs,  all  our  cognitions  are  purely  empirical — the  results  of  the 
experience  and  observations  made  by  mankind  in  a  series  of  oentaries, 
in  the  whole 

Innumerabilis  annorum  aeries^  et/uga  Umporum. 

Do  you  ask  a  further  explanation  of  the  confident  tone  with  whiclm 
I  speak  of  health  to  be  restored  by  restoring  the  crasis  of  the  blood? 

Why  what  else  is  health  if  that  be  not  it  which  depends  on  perfect 
solids  and  perfect  fluids  ?    What  is  the  blood  ?    What  its  use,  destina- 
tion or  design,  in  the  body  ?    It  is  the  chairt  coulante  (the  fluid  flesh) 
of  Bordeu.    When  the  chaire  coulante  oomes  to  be  fixed,  it  is  the 
chaire  solide — but  the  blood  is  more  than  that^  it  has  a  higher  function 
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Still;  it  is  the  direct  agent  in  extricating  the  life- flash;  the  nerve  force; 
the  excito-motive  power  ;  in  it  is  the  life  itself. 

Neiirosity  of  M.  Cerise. — Dr.  L.  Cerise,  in  his  prize  paper,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine^  on  "  Sur-Excitement 
of  the  Nervous  System,"  says,  at  page  294,  vol.  9th :  "  Every  instance 
of  nervous  excitation  is  therefore  a  result  of  the  concurrence  of  a 
sanguine  with  a  nervous  element.  Hence  every  sample  of  excitation 
may  be  represented  by  a  product  formed  by  the  contact  of  these  two 
elements."  Dr.  Cerise  proposes  to  denominate  this  product,  this 
result,  by  the  word  neurosity.  I  cite  Dr.  Cerise's  words,  as  I  wish 
you  to  understand  that  I  disagree  with  him  in  his  opinion  that  the 
result  is  the  product  of  contacts  of  blood  and  nerve  matter.  For  I 
adhere  to  the  opinion  I  have  so  often  expressed  to  you  that  the  pro- 
duct is  the  result  of  the  contact  of  oxygen  (of  the  blood)  and  nerve- 
matter.  Black  blood,  blood  without  oxygen,  cannot  produce  the 
result.  There  is  no  neurosity  developed  in  true,  complete  asphyxia  or 
cyanosis,  though  the  brain  be  gorged  full  of  blood,  for  that  blood  is 
black  or  venous. 

The  brain  and  nerve  are  the  creature,  the  animal,  the  perceptive 

being.    An  animal  demands  two  conditions  of  existence,  to  wit ;  the 

sabstance  of  nervous  matter — neurine — and  oxygen,  whose  contact 

and  immiscence  with  it  extricates  the  power.    Give  to  the  nervous 

^ass  oxygen,  and  the  force  is  present ;  diminish  the  oxygen,  and  the 

force  is  lessened ;  take  away  the  oxygen  wholly,  and  the  force  is  gone 

— it  is  death. 

But  a  watery  and  hydraDmical  blood  cannot  carry  sufficient  endow- 

'^cnt  of  oxygen.    None  but  a  blood  whose  crasis  is  true — just — nor- 

•^al— can  carry  to  the  neurine   the   true,  just,  normal  amount  of 

^^^ygen,  or  extricate  from  the  neurine  by  its  action  on  it,  the  true, 

J  ^Xst,  normal  sum  of  innervative  or  excito-motor   power.    Such  are 

^^y  views.     Such  is  my  physiological  explanation.    Such  are  the 

"^^otives  that  have  led  me,  in  my  walks,  to  desire  to  cure  the  solids 

^rst,  and  then  to  find  the  fluids  cured.    The  critics  may  say  what 

^liey  please  as  to  my  idea  that  the  Endangium  is  the  tissue  chiefly  in 

fault  in  the  cases  of  idiopathic  anaemia.     I  shall  live  and  die  in  the 

Convictions  derived  from  my  own  perceptions.     I  am  not,  and  none 

can  be  a  freeman  else. 

The  Blood?— No  man  can  deny  that  the  Endangium  is  the 
BLOODVSSSELS.  The  muscular  and  elastic  and  fibrous  coats  of  ves- 
sels are  not  the  vessels,  but  only  properties,  adjuvants — protection 
for  them.    The  blood  is  confined  within  and  bounded  by  the  Endan- 
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gium,  which  is  its  delimitarj  membrane  and  its  mannfacturing  appa- 
ratus. 

To  say  that  blood  is  made  by  oxygen  is  nntrne,  for  all  the  oxygen 
of  the  universal  atmosphere  cannot  make  one  drop  of  blood  of  man 
or  beast  outside  of  its  delimitary  membrane,  nor  keep  it  so  if  it  be 
but  taken  from  the  presence  and  power  of  that  great  and  indispensable 
life-inducting  organ.  It  appears  to  me  an  incomprehensible  mystery 
that  any  physiologist  reflecting  for  a  moment  on  the  life  of  the  foetus 
in  utero,  should  not  perceive  that  the  Endangium  is  the  blood-making 
tissue.  In  the  foetus  there  is  no  connection,  nor  even  contact  with 
the  mother  save  through  the  placental  tufts.  All  its  ingesta  come 
into  it  through  the  placenta ;  they  all  enter  into  its  venous  system, 
and  when  they  have  reached  the  interior  of  its  body  they  touch  no- 
thing of  its  solids  save  the  Endangium.  Therefore  the  Endangium, 
as  solid,  contains  the  cause  of  the  haematosis  in  the  foetus,  and  a  fortiori^ 
in  the  man.  No  man  who  accepts  Weber's  interpretation  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  placenta,  can  accuse  me  of  heresy,  and  yet  I  am  twitted 
with  ignorance  of  Weber's  views  I     Ignorance ! 

I  am  not  a  Solidist  nor  a  Humoralist,  but  I  am  Eclectic,  prefer- 
ring the  best  and  most  rational  theorems  of  both  the  schools.  I  shall 
make  no  further  remarks  in  this  letter,  which  perhaps,  you  will  con- 
sider as  sufficiently  visionary,  on  the  theory  of  hydrsemical  disorders, 
having  been,  perhaps,  prematurely  led  to  the  foregoing  ones  by  re- 
membering the  considerable  number  of  persons  who  have  recovered 
from  symptoms  and  accusations  or  prolapsus  without  recourse  to  the 
usual  remedies  of  prolapsus.  I  shall  in  a  future  letter  enter  into  fuller 
statements  of  the  views  I  have  long  held  on  these  topics,  and  which  I 
have  so  often  discussed  in  your  hearing  at  the  lecture-room.  I  beg 
you  to  understand  that  my  hypothetical  conversation  detailed  in  the 
last  letter,  is  not  very  different  from  many  long  conversations  I  have 
had,  and  shall  have  again  with  patients,  situated  as  the  imaginary 
patient.  Miss  Helen  Blanque  was.    Farewell.  C.  D.  M. 


LETTER    XV. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  still  to  speak  of  prolapsions:  I  mean  not  the 
simulative  descents  of  the  womb,  but  those  clearly  decided  cases  of 
malady  that  proceed  from  weakness  and  relaxation  of  the  supporting 
tissues,  and  involve  the  patient  in  distress  and  inconveniences  arising 
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from  the  traction  and  distortion  of  important  nerves,  and  bundles,  an 
filaments  of  nerves,  and  from  pressure  upon  points  unaccustomed  t 
it  and  unsuitable  for  it. 

In  these  cases  the  remedy  is  chiefly  mechanical ;  it  consists  in  ac 
justing  beneath  the  descended  womb  an  instrument  which  lifts  it  u 
to  its  proper  height  or  level  within  the  pelvis,  and  maintains  it  i 
that  natural  situation  until  the  tone,  the  strength  of  the  tissues  ca 
be  restored  by  time  and  by  remedies. 

The  comfort  derivable  from  this  method  of  support,  is  scarcely  d< 

scribable.    A  woman  who  for  months  had  been  unable  to  walk,  c 

even  to  stand  without  an  ineffable  sense  of  weakness  and  pain,  move 

freely  and  spontaneously  after  the  adjustment;  and,  in  short,  is  f 

greatly  relieved  as  is  the  man  who  has  his  humerus  reposited  after 

dislocation.     To  show  you  how  great  that  relief  is,  let  me  tell  yo 

that  I  was  called  to  a  very  pious  citizen,  who  dislocated  his  humeru 

into  the  axilla,  and  who,  when  I  arrived,  was  holding  the  right  an 

in  an  elevated  position,  by  means  of  the  left  hand,  with  which  he  suf 

ported  it,  as  the  least  descent  of  the  elbow  gave  him  exquisite  paii 

I  took  hold  of  the  limb,  made  the  extension  in  the  proper  directioi 

and  then  depressing  the  elbow,  reposited  the  head  of  the  bone  in  th 

glenoid  cavity.    As  the  orbicular  head  took  its  place,  he  ejaculatec 

with  the  utmost  unction,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul  I  and  all  that  i 

within  me,  bless  and  magnify  his  holy  name  T'    He  had  good  occasio 

to  ejaculate  his  thankfulness,  for  he  passed  from  agony  into  perfe< 

Calm.    It  is  true  I  have  never  heard  a  female  make  such  an  ejaculi 

^ion  upon  a  repositio  uteri — but  I  doubt  not  the  relief  has  many  time 

(>«en  almost  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Pessaries  are  as  various  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  doctors  and  som< 
^imes  of  the  patient  herself.  Many  of  those  used  here  are  of  blow 
^lass,  and  consist  of  globes  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  ha 
inches  in  diameter,  or  else  of  concavo-convex  disks,  about  the  sam 
^ze. 

Globe  Pessazy  of  Warner,  the  Silversmith. — The  best  of  ov 
Xnetallic  pessaries  have  been  for  many  years  constructed  by  Mr.  Josep 
"Warner,  gold  and  silversmith,  No.  25  North  Sixth  Street,  Philade 
phia,  who  since  his  death  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  S.  Warne 
in  the  same  establishment. 

Mr.  Warner  is  an  admirable  workman,  and  produces  articles  of  th: 
sort  of  the  most  perfect  construction.  The  material  is  hammered  si 
ver,  gilt,  either  by  fire  gilding,  or  by  the  galvanic  process. 

Silver  is  preferred  in  the  manufacture,  on  account  of  its  hardnes 
which  allows  it  to  be  reduced  to  the  thickness  of  letter-paper,  sti 
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retaining  its  firmness,  which  could  not  be  expected  of  so  thin  a  plate 
of  gold.  While  it  is  lighter,  it  is  also  less  costly  than  gold.  A  globe 
of  two  inches  in  diameter,  thus  formed,  weighs  not  more  than  two 
scruples,  and  when  polished  and  covered  with'  a  sufficient  coating  of 
gold,  possesses  properties  preferable  in  practice  to  one  of  pure  gold, 
inasmuch  as  the  lighter  an  instrument  of  this  kind  is,  the  less  objec- 
tionable is  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  such  an  instrument  that 
should  be  lighter  than  one  of  Warner's  globes.  I  have  often  told 
him  and  his  workmen,  that  if  they  could  make  one  as  light  as  a  soap- 
bubble,  it  would  be  the  very  perfection  of  the  instrument.  I  have 
heard  of  doctors  who  made  them  of  lead — one  might  as  well  use  a 
brickbat  or  paving  stone.  The  very  thought  of  such  a  thing  is  fit  to 
give  one  a  fit  of  tenesmus.  Mr.  Warner's  silver  globes  gilt  are 
perhaps  as  nearly  perfect  as  they  shall  ever  be.  The  same  material 
is  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  the  discus  and  the  ring,  the  elytroid 
and  the  horseshoe  pessary,  as  well  as  the  olive  of  the  stem  pessary ; 
from  out  of  the  whole  great  number  and  variety  of  which  you  can 
select,  according  to  your  opinion  of  the  indication.  Mr.  Warner  could 
readily  supply  your  wants  in  his  line  through  the  various  Express 
companies  established  here  for  parcels- delivery.  Should  you  have 
occasion,  therefore,  to  use  any  of  his  instruments,  your  letters,  with 
description  of  the  kind  of  instrument  required,  would  probably  meet 
his  prompt  attention.  It  would  be  only  necessary  to  order  a  globe 
pessary  of  one  and  three-quarter  inch  diameter,  or  two  inches,  or  two 
and  one-eighth,  &c.,  or  a  flat  pessary,  or  a  ring,  &c.  There  are  few 
towns  in  the  United  States  that  are  not  reached,  almost  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  mail,  by  the  Express  lines  of  Adams  &  Co.,  Harnden  k 
Co.,  &c.  &c. 

The  object  to  be  gained  in  employing  a  pessary,  is  the  elevation  of 
the  uterus  to  its  proper  level  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  maintaining  of  it 
in  situ  naturalt.  Many  of  my  friends  prefer  the  discus  or  the  horse- 
shoe, the  ring,  &c.  The  late  Dr.  Dewees,  invariably,  I  believe,  made 
use  of  the  discus,  commonly  in  this  city  called  Dewees's  pessary;  and 
his  deserved  reputation  as  a  practitioner  gave  to  the  instrument  oC 
his  choice  a  great  vogue,  so  that  multitudes  of  them  were  made  and 
sold. 

Dr.  Physiok's  Pessary.— The  equally  distinguished  Professor,  the 
late  Dr.  Physick,  who  seemed  to  me,  in  his  lifetime,  almost  never  U> 
be  in  error  in  any  surgical  or  medical  indication,  as  invariably  pre- 
ferred the  globe,  very  generally  known  as  Dr.  Physick's  globe  pessary. 
In  a  conversation  I  had  with  him,  some  years  before  his  lainented 
death  (such  men  ever  die  too  soon),  he  told  me,  that  while  he  was 
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dresser  at  Guy's  Hospital,  under  Mr.  John  Hunter,  he  had  charge  of 
a  female  with  prolapsus,  who  was  treated  by  a  discus  pessary,  having 
the  nsual  perforation;  that  a  portion  of  the  cervix  uteri  had  slowly  en- 
gaged itself,  and  become  strangulated  in  the  aperture,  so  that  he  had 
difficulty  in  extricating  it ;  an  accident  which  I  also  have  witnessed 
more  than  once.    As  he  would  not  venture  to  expose  the  woman  to  a 
second  strangulation  from  the  same  ill-constructed  pessary,  and  as  an 
old  billiard-ball  that  had  been  some  time  in  the  ward  was  at  band,  he 
adjusted  it  beneath  the  uterus.    The  new  application  succeeded  so 
admirably  in  sustaining  the  organ-,  that  the  doctor  ordered  globes  to 
be  constructed,  and  we  are,  I  believe,  truly  indebted  to  him  for  the 
beautiful  and  valuable  resources  thus  placed  in  our  reach.    Such  is 
my  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  globe  pessary  of  Dr.  Physick. 
As  to  my  own  preferences  in  the  matter  of  pessaries,  I  have  only  to 
say,  that  whatever  may  keep  the  womb  at  its  due  height  without  irri- 
tating it,  or  incommoding  the  other  organs  and  textures  implicated  in 
the  descent,  is  a  good  pessary ;  but  I  deem  the  globe  the  most  perfect 
ind  most  suitable  for  the  ordinary  simple  cases.    An  instrument  two 
inches  across,  pressed  upwards  to  the  uterine  extremity  of  the  vagina, 
lifts  the  womb  high  enough ;  higher  in  fact  than  the  position  occupied 
by  it  in  eight  out  of  ten  of  those  women  who  have  had  a  child,  and 
that  is  high  enough.    It  is  kept  up  by  the  double  and  consentaneous 
ictiona  of  the  sphincter  vaginas  muscles,  and  the  levator  ani.    It  has 
no  angles,  no  sides ;  it  cannot  be  displaced,  save  by  being  ejected.    Its 
preastire  is  uniform  over  its  whole  superficies,  save  where  its  lower 
segment  looks  down  the  tube  of  the  vagina.    This  cannot  be  so  truly 
ttid  of  any  other  instrument,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  gum-elastic 
bottle,  used  and  recommended  by  Dr.  Hervez  de  Chegoin,  in  his  paper 
in  the  Mem.  de  VAcad.  Boy.  de  Med.    The  globe  has  a  perfect  polish, 
tod  an  unoxidizable  surface.    It  may  be  worn  a  year  or  more  without 
displacement,  if  required ;    and  it  has  no  aperture  to  admit  of   the 
collection  of  putrescible  materials  within  it.     It  does  not  prevent  the 
ttcape  of  the  mucus  of  the  uterus  and  vagina,  nor  of  the  menstrua ; 
tod,  in  short,  is  the  least  uncomfortable  and  most  perfect  of  instru- 
nients.    It  is  a  true  suspensory,  as  needful  for  the  descended  womb  as 
fte  SQspensor  scroti  for  a  hernia  humoralis  or  orchitis.    It  is  as  neat 
tod  perfect  in  its  kind,  as  Fetit's  tourniquet  in  its  kind,  and  as  indis- 
pensable for  the  cure.    Dr.  Physick  used  to  tell  us  in  his  Lectures, 
^a  man  might  as  well  attempt  to  improve  the  Bible  as  Petit's  tour- 
'^iqnet;  and  I,  after  him,  repeat,  that  you  might  as  well  attempt  to 
improve  Petit's  tourniquet,  as  Physick's  globe  pessary.    Yet,  after  all, 
itmnstbe  remembered  that  Dr.  Physick's  globe  cannot  be  adjusted 
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in  its  place  without  giving  mQch  pain — whereas  Dr.  Evans'  elastic 
annule  can  be  placed  without  causing  even  any  positive  uneasiness, 
which  in  many  cases  renders  it  preferable  to  all  others.  But  you 
know  I  always  have  warned  you  to  be  Nullius  addictus  in  verba  jurare 
magxstrif  and  so  I  say,  judge  of  it  for  yourselves. 

Can  a  man  expect  to  cure  a  prolapsus  by  the  use  of  the  pessary? 
Tes,  provided  there  be  no  loss  of  substance.  A  woman  who  in  li^r 
has  lost  the  perineum  by  the  effect  of  laceration  or  sloughing,  may  be 
held  to  have  lost  also  all  useful  function  of  her  levator  ani,  and  there 
is  no  hope,  therefore,  of  a  permanent  cure  of  the  tendency  in  her  to 
prolapsus;  since,  in  fact,  the  perineum,  the  normal  antagonist  of  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  is  taken  away  from  her;  giving  to 
the  phrenic  antagonism  alone  supreme  and  unresisted  power.  Such  a 
woman  can  expect  to  provide  only  an  artificial  antagonism,  which  you 
can  always  furnish  her  with,  by  means  of  the  stem  pessary,  to  be  here- 
after described.    It  will  relieve,  but  nothing  can  cure  her. 

Those  females,  however,  who  labor  under  prolapsion  from  the  mere 
descent  of  the  vagina,  arising  from  relaxation  or  loss  of  tonicity,  can 
be  cured  by  the  pessary.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  every  living 
tissue  has  an  inherent  tendency  to  contract,  and  when  that  tendency  u 
not  carried  out  into  execution,  it  is  because  something  resists,  antago- 
nizes, prevents  it  from  obeying  its  law.  To  support,  then,  a  vagina  at 
its  normal  elevation  within  the  pelvis,  is  to  take  away  the  resisting 
antagonizing  preventing  cause,  and  to  allow  it,  with  time,  to  recover 
its  normal  density  and  solidity. 

I  mean  not  to  say  that  this  is  always  the  sole  thing  needful  to  the» 
cure ;  but  I  do  suppose  that  it  is  in  many  instances  the  only  chirurgicaS 
or  medical  process  demanded,  since  the  freedom  from  pain  or  inconv^»- 
nience  that  follows  the  timely  application  of  a  proper  pessary  sets  th^ 
woman  free  from  the  bondage  of  her  symptoms,  and  enables  her  t^ 
take  advantage  of  the  restorative  power  of  diet,  air,  exercise,  bathingH 
travelling,  and  other  hygienic  methods,  the  wise  and  prudent  emplojav 
ment  of  which  may  be  expected  to  repair  the  mischief  of  debility  an-^a 
relaxation,  not  as  to  the  vagina  alone,  but  as  to  every  part  and  parcel  0=3 
her  living  system. 

Where  the  woman's  general  health,  however,  is  broken,  and  hcasr 
great  alimentary,  respiratory,  and  circulatory  functions  overthrown, 
we  should  gather,  by  careful  inquiry  and  observation,  the  indications 
of  treatment  and  pursue  them  to  a  subduction  of  the  special  evil  or 
evils.  A  woman  may  have  bad  health  from  deranged  action  of  the 
chylopoietic  organs,  requiring  the  exhibition  of  blue  pill,  taraxacum, 
alkalies,  nitro-muriatic  acid,  eccoprotics,  or  even   purgatives.     She 
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mty  have  neuralgic  or  neuropathic  affections  springing  from  a  vice  in 
the  hadmatoeio  tissaes ;  from  exaggerated  vital  sensibility  of  the  heart, 
&e.  In  all  these  yarieties  of  complaints,  whose  name  is  legion,  let  the 
especial  ain  be  foand  out  and  eradicated.    Semper  feriatur  ho. 

The  bitter  tonics,  bark,  wine ;  the  chalybeates ;  a  trained  health ; 
the  exact  indication  of  the  diet  as  to  quality  and  quantity ;  the  amount 
of  wine,  malt  liquor,  &c.:  these  are  the  problems  you  are  to  solve,  and 
apoQ  their  correct  solution  depends  the  question  whether  you  are  to 
have  the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing  your  patient  restored  to  health; 
or  whether  she,  by  a  dawdling,  indeterminate  course  of  counsel  and 
prescription,  is  to  be  left  to  drag  out  the  weary  years  of  broken  health, 
lapsing  from  one  evil  to  another,  until,  under  the  first  serious  attack 
of  disease,  she  falls  the  victim  of  what  is  truly  denominated  a  broken 
constitution.  Who  broke  that  constitution  ?  The  disease,  by  its  vio* 
lence,  or  the  doctor,  by  his  want  of  foresight,  zeal,  and  intelligence? 

The  pessary,  then,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  suspensory,  as  the  splint, 
IS  the  bandage — and,  in  truth,  as  happens  in  many  other  cases  in  sur- 
gery, these  are  the  only  indications.  But,  as  in  surgery,  you  would 
not,  perhaps,  treat  an  orchitis  solely  by  the  suspensory,  but  would 
make  certain  prescriptions,  with  a  view  to  abate  constitutional  or  local 
derangements  of  the  circulation,  the  absorption,  or  the  innervations 
of  a  part,  so  in  the  management  of  the  prolapsions,  you  might  not  rest 
content  with  the  curative  power  of  the  pessary  alone,  but  provide  the 
other  juvantia  of  which  I  have  already  made  mention. 

How  long  shall  a  woman  wear  the  pessary?  An  important  question, 
that  cannot  be  solved  but  upon  experiment.  Several  months  will  in 
general  be  required  in  any  case,  because  the  fastidious  delicacy  of  a 
female  will  always  prevent  her  from  disclosing  to  you  her  distress  in 
its  early  stages,  and  you  know  that  chronical  disorders  are  more  diffi- 
cult of  cure  than  recent  or  acute  ones.  Hence  I  repeat  that  the  cases 
that  may  come  under  your  care  are  very  likely  to  prove  tedious  and 
protracted.     They  will  be  mostly  chronical. 

To  oareflilly  note  the  Efibcts. — It  will  be  a  part  of  your  duty 
to  keep  up  a  strict  surveillance  of  the  patient  under  treatment.  It 
will  be  a  duty  to  receive  her  report  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  instrument.  You  may  become  convinced  that  a  larger  or 
a  smaller  one  is  indicated ;  and  always,  where  you  can  believe  that  a 
reduction  of  the  diameter  of  the  instrument  is  admissible,  that  ought 
to  be  made,  on  account  of  the  less  inconvenience  to  be  suffered  by  the 
tisBoes  under  a  less  degree  of  distension  and  pressure.  I  esteem  it  a 
very  great  fault  on  the  part  of  the  medical  man,  to  adjust  a  pessary 
for  a  female,  and  to  send  her  away  without  very  plenary  instructions 
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as  to  the  conduct  of  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  cure.  I  have  already 
mentioned  cases  in  which  women  have  wholly  forgotten  them,  and 
allowed  them  to  remain  for  a  series  of  years,  until  the  instruments, 
having  become  spoiled  by  age,  or  the  action  of  the  acids  of  the  parts, 
have  rusted,  opened,  and  admitted  into  their  cavities  the  most  shock- 
ing collection  of  putrid  humors.  I  have  removed  several  such  for 
persons  who  had  neglected  themselves  for  years,  and  thus  become 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  putrid  infection  from  materials  kept  in  a 
state  of  decomposition  in  the  interior  of  their  bodies. 

There  is  another  reason  why  you  should  superintend  the  operation 
of  your  pessaries;  and  that  is,  that  the  pressure,  in  some  instances,  is 
followed  by  absorption  and  ulceration  of  the  parts  compressed.  There 
are  plenty  of  samples  in  the  records,  of  pessaries  that,  by  neglect,  have 
forced  their  way  into  the  rectum,  compelling,  by  long  pressure,  the 
absorbents  to  remove  the  recto- vaginal  septum ;  so  that  a  part  of  the 
instrument  resting  in  the  vagina,  another  part  of  it  forced  its  way  into 
the  bowel,  establishing  thus  a  recto-vaginal  fistula.  The  same  catas- 
trophe may  happen  as  to  pressure  in  another  direction.  The  bladder 
may  be  opened,  and  even  bladder,  vagina,  and  rectum,  may  be  and 
have  been  made  to  communicate  with  each  other,  by  the  ignorant  or 
careless  employment  of  these  excellent  instruments.  I  am  very  sore 
that  such  distressing  occurrences  will  never  follow  your  ministration 
in  this  line,  since  I  indulge  the  confident  hope  that  you  will  never  fiul 
to  do  your  whole  duty,  which  is,  after  adjusting  the  apparatus,  to  maka 
the  woman  clearly  understand  what  she  has  a  right  to  expect^  and 
what  she  ought  to  do,  in  reference  to  the  remedy. 

You  would  not  be  apt  to  suppose  that  a  woman,  who  had  long  sof — 
fered  the  pains,  &c.,  of  prolapsus,  and  who  should  be  completely  relievefl 
of  them  by  wearing  a  pessary  for  three,  six,  or  twelve  months,  couldB 
dispense,  at  once,  with  the  suspensory  instrument,  without  finding^ 
reproduced  some  of  the  annoying  sensations  which  its  presence  hadE 
rendered  impossible.    Therefore,  whenever  you  conclude  to  remove 
the  support,  she  ought  to  be  informed  that  she  will  experience  som^ 
return  of  the  strange  feelings,  and  thus  be  led  to  fear  she  is  not  curedJ 
The  fear  of  this  is  the  motive  for  advising  you  to  substitute  a  smaller 
for  a  larger  instrument,  and  so  on  at  each  consecutive  change,  untLl 
the  patient  is  quite  able  to  do  without  one  altogether.    Or  if  you  b^ 
prompted  by  any  motive  to  desist  from  the  further  employment  of  th© 
support,  you  certainly  ought  not  to  do  so,  until,  by  a  proper  aperient 
dose,  you  have  cleansed  the  alimentary  passages  of  their  contents;  and 
then,  taking  away  the  pessary,  command  that  the  patient  should  keep 
her  bed  for  a  few  days,  in  order  to  obviate  the  pressure  and  descent 
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of  the  pelvic  contents  likely  to  take  place  upon  the  sudden  withdrawal 
of  all  artificial  antagonism — the  patient  being  not  only  on  her  feet,  but 
engaged,  perhaps,  in  occupations  of  a  laborious  or  fatiguing  kind. 

I  verily  believe,  my  young  friends,  that  you  have  now  not  the  in- 
lelligence  only,  but  the  means,  apparatus,  and  authority  required  to 
enable  you  to  effect  a  certain  and  durable  cure.  If  you  do  not  effect 
that  cure,  the  fault  will  lay  at  the  door,  not  of  the  malady,  but  at  your 
door,  for  carelessness,  or  at  the  woman's,  for  obstinacy  and  folly. 

The  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  for  these  maladies 
many  medicated  prosthetaa  which,  though  really  pessaries,  were  also 
deemed  to  be  svffiia  or  fumigations.    It  is  probable,  that  among  the 
host  of  old  methods  were  some  very  effective  ones,  now  become  wholly 
obsolete  in  the  elegant  practice  of  the  modern  physicians.    I  think 
I  have,  in  my  lecture-room,  advised  you  not  to  omit  in  your  arma- 
mentarium, the  sachet  or  little  bag,  recommended  by  Levret,  and, 
indeed,  by  Hippocrates  and  his  descendants  down  to  this  very  writing. 
SaohetB  or  Prosthets. — When  your  patient  shall  have  discarded 
her  pessarium,  let  her  construct  half  a  dozen  small  cylindrical  bags  as 
big  as  the  thumb.    They  should  be  made  of  good  linen,  and  should 
be  packed  full,  very  full  of  finely-grained,  not  pulverized,  Aleppo  galls, 
to  which  may  be  added  a  few  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinia  and  alum.  The 
big  may  have  a  short  bit  of  tape  or  a  little  loop  of  tape  secured  to  its 
lower  end.    If  soaked,  for  an  hour  or  more,  in  some  common  rough 
claret  or  weak  port,  then  pressed  and  dried  in  a  napkin,  and  dipped  in 
sweet  oil,  it  can  readily  be  introduced  into  the  vagina  as  a  medicated  ely- 
troid  pessary.    It  does  not  inconveniently  distend  the  vaginal  walls, 
which  it  tends  to  strengthen,  enhancing  their  tonicity  by  the  medicinal 
iiticles  contained,  while  it  elongates,  or  produces  the  vagina,  and 
Urns  supports  the  womb  in  situ. 

A  sachet  adjusted  in  the  evening  will  not  escape,  if  the  patient  wears 
her  napkin ;  and  it  might  very  safely  be  allowed  to  retain  its  place  for 
six  or  eight  consecutive  hours,  more  or  less,  nightly,  for  an  indetermi- 
nate period. 

These  medicated  sachets  are  of  very  great  value  in  the  treatment, 
not  only  of  the  relaxation  and  fall  of  the  vagina,  but  also,  as  agents 
for  suppressing  the  too  abundant  excretions  of  the  follicles  and  glandules 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  I  am  surprised  that  they  are  not  more  com- 
monly resorted  to  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  materials 
I  spoke  of,  they  can  be  compounded  with  proper  proportions  of  cubebs, 
opium,  kino,  krameria,  oak  bark,  &o.  &c.  If  you  will  take  my  advice, 
you  will  not  reject  them  &om  among  the  resources  of  your  art. 
Half  a  dozen  of  them,  prepared  by  the  patient  herself,  who  is  sup- 
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posed  to  be  never  disjunct  from  the  needle  and  scissors,  would  last  as 
many  days. 

You  will  find  great  success  in  managing  some  of  your  cases,  if  the 
prolapsion  is  not  very  decided,  and  where  it  is  accompanied  with  signs 
of  rheumatic  sensibility  of  the  womb,  by  the  following  method.  Let 
the  patient,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  form  several  olive-shaped  sponges 
as  large  as  the  thupib.  The  sponge  being  carefully  trimmed,  so  as  to 
avoid  any  uneven  projecting  points,  a  loop  of  thread  or  bobbin  being 
attached  to  one  end  of  the  olive-shaped  sponge,  let  it  be  moistened 
with  a  proper  material,  and  pressed  through  the  ostium  vaginse  and 
carried  to  the  os  tineae.  Let  this  be  adjusted  at  bedtime,  and  removed 
in  the  morning ;  a  clean  one  to  be  used  every  succeeding  night.  The 
liquid  may  be  prepared  as  follows :  Take  of  extract  opium,  extract 
of  conium,  Goulard's  extract,  of  each  two  drachms ;  water  four  ounces. 
Make  a  proper  mixture,  to  be  used  with  a  sponge. 

Such  a  suffimen  as  this  would  sustain  the  womb  at  its  due  elevation 
all  night,  or  eight  hours  out  of  twenty-four ;  and  the  soothing  and  con- 
servating  influences  of  the  drug  would,  as  I  have  found  by  the  experi- 
ence of  my  patients,  lessen  the  sensibility,  while  the  tonicity  of  the  tis- 
sues is  augmented ;  so  that  we  have  three  good  indications  well  answered 
by  its  means. 

T  am  hardly  willing  to  burden  these  letters  with  descriptions  of  the 
other  sorts  of  pessaries.    Yet  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  protest  against  the 
sponge,  most  particularly  against  the  sponge.  It  is  a  tampon.    I  have, 
in  my  long  lifetime,  had  too  many  occasions  to  use  the  tampon,  not 
to  have  learned  what  a  foul  and  fetid  thing  it  is  after  having  passed 
only  twelve  hours,  bathed  in  animal  fluids  at  a  temperature  of  95^  o^ 
96^.    I  protest  against  it  employment  as  a  pessary,  not  only  on  accoua  "i 
of  its  irremissible  fault  of  uncleanness,  but  for  the  additional  objection 
of  its  irritating  nature.    The  points  of  the  sponge  could  not  fail  to  ve:=: 
and  fret  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  vagina.    There  is  no  objection,  hon^ 
ever,  to  the  use  of  the  small  pieces  above  recommended  as  mere  teir  a 
porary  suffita.    They  do  not  become  foul  in  six  or  eight  hours. 

Pessaries  are  also  made  of  pieces  of  cork  cut  into  oval  or  circuli^ 
disks,  and  dipped  repeatedly  in  melted  wax,  until  a  sufficient  coating 
of  the  wax  being  imposed,  they  are  adjusted  beneath  the  uterus  fl^ 
retain  it  at  its  due  height  in  the  pelvis.    Similar  instruments  are  al^w 
prepared  by  coating  a  tissue  with  varnish  consisting  of  boiled  Wnae&d 
oil,  after  the  manner  of  the  French  bougie  or  catheter.    They  are  also 
objectionable  as  liable  to  change  and  to  infiltration.    The  wax  coming 
off  from  the  cork,  leaves  its  scabrous  surface  in  contact  with  the  living 
tissue  of  the  womb  or  vagina,  to  their  great  damage  or  ruin,  while 
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the  accumulation  of  patrescible  fluids  about  them  might  well  serve  to 
provoke  the  attack  of  dangerous  fever. 

Caoutohouo  Bag  of  Hervez. — You  will  find  a  capital,  cheap,  and 
commodious  pessary  in  one  of  the  little  caoutchouc  bottles  that  you 
can  buy  for  ten  or  twelve  cents  at  any  of  the  apothecaries.  This  is 
the  pessary  recommended  by  Dr.  Hervez  de  Chdgoin,  in  a  paper  on 
Betroversion,  read  at  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Me^licine,  and  which  I 
have  already  spoken  of. 

Procure  such  a  gum-elastic  bottle,  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and,  without  cutting  off  the  neck,  pack  it  full  of  finely -carded  wool. 

Take  care  merely  to  distend  it  well,  not  too  much,  for  it  is  desirable 
to  have  it  very  soft  and  elastic.  After  filling  it  so  as  to  give  it  per- 
manently the  requisite  form  and  size,  be  very  careful  to  tie  up  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  so  securely  as  to  remove  all  danger  of  the  wool 
being  penetrated  by  the  excretions  of  the  vagina.  If  you  allow  those 
fluids  to  get  inside  of  the  bottle,  they  will  undergo  a  horrible  putre- 
faction. Leaving  the  neck  sufficiently  long,  the  pessary  will  maintain 
its  position,  because  the  cylindrical  neck  being  directed  towards  the 
06  magnum,  will  keep  the  instrument  steadily  in  8ii&.  You  can  cut  a 
solid  piece  of  caoutchouc  into  the  shape  of  a  phial-cork,  and  stopping 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  with  it,  secure  it  there  with  gum-elastic  cement, 
which  seals  it  hermetically.  I  prefer  the  stuffed  one  to  the  inflated 
one  of  Dr.  Hervez. 

It  may  be  worn  long  without  changing;  that  is  to  say,  several 
weeks — not  months.  It  is  soft,  light,  elastic,  and  therefore  suitable 
for  some  cases  in  which  the  metallic  resistance  of  the  globe  or  ring, 
or  elytra,  would  be  painful.  For  the  poor  it  is  cheap — and  perhaps 
it  18  on  the  whole,  nearly  as  good  an  instrument  as  a  silver-gilt  one. 
These  bottles  have  a  neck  from  half  an  inch  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length.  If  you  should  prefer  one  of  them,  after  you  have 
filled  the  bottle  with  carded  wool,  or  curled  mattress-hair,  which  you 
Can  press  into  it  so  as  to  give  it  any  shape  you  may  prefer,  should 
yoa  have  no  gum-elastic  cement  at  hand,  you  might  put  a  short  velvet 
Cork  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  drawing  the  gum-elastic  over  the 
Qork,  tie  it  so  as  completely  to  exclude  the  air  and  prevent  the  entrance 
of  any  of  the  fluids  of  the  vagina  within  the  bottle.  The  neck  of  the 
\Kyttle  being  directed  towards  the  vulva,  there  is  no  risk  of  the  instru- 
ment changing  its  position. 

I  had  some  time  charge  of  the  health  of  an  old  lady  here.  She 
was  85  years  of  age,  and  had  long  endured  the  inconveniences  of  a 
procidentia.  The  perineum  and  the  levators  were  without  tonicity, 
and  no  globe  nor  disk  could  she  wear,  as  they  instantly  escaped  on 
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account  of  the  relaxation  of  all  the  parts.  She  was,  for  years  of  her 
decline,  made  comfortable,  as  to  her  prolapsus,  by  means  of  a  ring 
pessary. 

She  took  a  long  slender  whalebone,  bent  it  into  a  ring  of  near  three 
inches  in  diameter ;  then  wrapped  it,  or  as  the  sailors  say,  served  it 
with  bobbin,  so  as  to  give  it  proper  size  and  firmness.  She  then 
dipped  it  in  melted  wax  again  and  again,  until  it  was  completely  and 
sufficiently  coated  with  the  wax.  This  ring  she  adjusted  within  the 
vagina,  and  by  its  aid  maintained  the  womb  in  the  pelvis. 

Another  woman  employed  a  common  umbrella  ring  for  her  prolap- 
sion,  and  wore  it  for  years  d  Vinsfu  de  son  mart.  It  might  fancifully 
have  been  denominated  the  Gyges  pessary. 

Evans'  Annular  Pessary. — Since  the  2d  edition  of  these  Letters, 
I  have  used  a  pessary  made  as  follows,  viz :  Take  a  bit  of  watch- 
spring,  say  8  inches  long,  bend  it,  and  bringing  the  ends  together,  so 
as  to  let  them  overlap  a  little,  fasten  them  with  a  rivet  or  with  solder. 
Thus,  you  have  prepared  a  watch-spring  ring  that  is  very  elastic. 
You  can  press  the  opposite  arcs  together,  so  as  to  make  it  flat  if  you 
will.    Having  completed  your  ring,  next  wrap  the  steel  all  round  tho 
circle,  with  good  bobbin  or  firm  cotton  cord,  so  as  to  serve  it  as  the 
sailors  say  when  they  wrap  a  rope  with  cord.    Thus  you  have  got  an 
elastic  cord-ring;  next,  lay  it  in  a  saucer  with  melted  wax,  and  let 
the  wax  completely  infiltrate  the  threads  and  cover  the  steel ;  then, 
when  cooled  enough,  take  it  out  and  make  it  smooth,  and  you  will 
have  an  elastic  annular  pessary  of  wax.    Before  you  make  the  instru- 
ment, you  should  determine  what  ought  to  be  the  diameter  of  th^ 
ring  when  finished ;  a  lamina  of  watch-spring  9  inches  in  length,  wiLZ" 
make  one,  when  completed,  '6  inches  in  diameter — if  you  want  one  <^m 
2f  inches,  or  one  of  2^  inches,  you  should  cut  the  watch-spring  oi^ 
the  requisite  length. 

Dr.  Charles  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  effected  an  admirable  improve* 
ment  in  the  elastic  annular  pessary  in  the  following  manner:  AfU^m 
serving  the  ring  with  cord,  instead  of  dipping  it  in  wax,  as  I  propooo^  ■ 
he  dipped  it  in  a  solution  of  gutta-percha,  made  by  dissolving  guttr  m 
percha  in  chloroform.  That  curious  substance  readily  dissolves  f' 
chloroform,  and  when  the  ring,  after  becoming  well  soaked  in  tb4 
solution,  is  taken  out  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  chloroform  soo^^ 
evaporates,  leaving  the  annule  perfectly  coated  with  gutta-percha ; 
is  easily  made  smooth,  or  even  polished,  and  when  warmed  a  little  c^ 
the  hands  is  as  flexible  as  could  be  wished.  Bemember,  now,  I  pr^^ 
you,  that  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pelvis  is  4|  inches ;  ^S 
therefore,  you  press  this  watch-spring  (gutta-percha  ring)  into  tKv€ 
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shape  of  a  long  ellipse,  and  introduce  it  into  the  vagina,  so  as  to  plaoe 
the  sacral  segment  of  the  ring  in  the  poach  or  cul-de-sac  of  vagina 
behind  the  cervix,  and  let  the  anterior  segment  rest  on  the  posterior 
face  of  the  pubis,  you  will  fix  the  further  end  of  the  vagina  at  a 
distance  of  full  three  inches  back  from  the  pubis,  and  that  is  far 
enough  for  such  purposes,  and  it  is  clear  that  while  the  vagina  is 
there,  the  neck  is  there  also,  and  cannot  fall  down  as  long  as  the  ring 
keeps  its  place. 

Do  you  ask  if  the  ring  gives  pain  ?    No,  not  the  least,  provided  you 

have  adjusted  a  proper  one ;  and  a  proper  one  is  always  that  one  which 

will  not  overstretch  the  anterior  columna  of  the  vagina.    In  an  old 

case,  the  column®  of  the  vagina  have  become  permanently  shortened 

and  condensed  from  having  for  a  long  time  rested  so.    You  ought  not 

to  expect  that  you  can  readily  stretch  the  columns  at  once — or  if  you 

do,  their  resistance  will  give  pain.    Take  heed,  therefore,  to  use,  at 

first,  one  that  will  extend  it  gently  or  only  a  little — and  occasionally 

take  away  the  ring  and  substitute  a  larger  one ;  by  this  means  you 

will  be  able  not  very  long  after  the  first  small  one  to  adjust  and  leave 

in  ni^  without  pain,  one  of  a  full  size,  say  3^  inches.    Such  a  support, 

left  in  place  for  some  weeks  or  months,  ought  to  cure  the  woman  of 

her  prolapsus. 

Pessaries  are  never  to  be  introduced  except  after  a  careful  inquiry 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  state  and  wants  of  the  tissues  affected.    A 
gentleman  informed  me,  in  the  street,  that  he  had  a  very  singular  case 
of  prolapsus  uteri — that  the  vaginal  cervix  was  enormously  swollen, 
md  that  he  had  in  vain  tried  repeatedly  to  discover  the  os  uteri.    He 
kgred  that  some  very  extraordinary  state  of  things  must  be  present 
to  alter  so  completely  the  form  of  the  parts. 
"  What  are  you  doing  for  your  patient  ?"  said  I  to  him. 
"  Why,  I  have  tried  the  pessary,  but  without  any  success.    She 
Cannot  retain  it  at  all ;  it  comes  away,  and  moreover  gives  her  great 
|>ain." 

"  How  is  her  strength  and  health  ?" 

^'Oh,  very  weak;  she  has  the  most  violent  menorrhagia,  and  has 
l^ecome,  in  consequence  of  it,  much  reduced  and  perfectly  blanched.' 
"Go,**  said  I,  "to  your  patient  again,  and  make  a  careful  examina- 
MoQ.  You  shall  find  that  your  enormous  cervix  uteri  is  not  a  cervix, 
\>nt  a  polypus  that  fills  up  the  vagina — that  bleeds,  and  that  has  no 
06  uteri." 

He  took  my  counsel,  repeated  his  diagnostic  exploration,  and  came 
to  say  that  it  was  truly  a  polypus.     Upon  the  extirpation  of  the  tumor, 
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by  means  of  Gooch's  double  canula,  the  hemorrhages  ceased,  and  the 
lady  recovered  good  health  without  any  prolapsion. 

I  relate  this  case  for  your  warning ;  because  the  gentleman  who 
made  the  mistake  is  a  person  of  the  most  elaborate  medical  education, 
both  theoretical  and  clinical.  You  who  are  young  and  inexperienced, 
will  be  vastly  more  likely  to  make  such  bhmes  than  he.  And  indeed  I 
it  is  curious  to  think  how  many  strange,  ridiculous  misapprehensions 
one  meets  with  among  the  brethren  in  regard  to  women's  maladies. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  delicacy  of  the  relations  existing  between  the 
sexes  must  have  the  effect  of  blinding  some  persons  to  the  plainest 
and  the  most  diaphanous  truths  and  facts.  Dr.  Lever,  in  his  work  on 
the  diseases  of  women,  refers  to  the  liability  of  careless  observers  to 
make  such  a  mistake  as  that  made  by  my  friend  above  mentioned, 
whence  I  conclude  he  has  met  with  similar  instances  of  false  diagnosis. 

There  is  a  kind  of  pessary,  called  by  the  French  the  pessary  en 
bilboquet,  but  which  is  properly,  in  English,  denominated  the  stem- 
pessary.  Such  an  instrument  is  indispensable  for  the  comfort  of  those 
who,  having  lost  all  sphinctorian  elevative  and  perineal  force,  cannot 
retain  within  the  walls  of  the  pelvis,  either  the  reproductive  organs  or 
the  instruments  introduced  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  obturator,  or 
diaphragm. 

Blundell's  Stem-Pessary. — Dr.  James  Blunxlell,  of  London,  fur- 
nished such  an  instrument,  however,  to  a  patient  of  mine,  who  had 
long  suffered  with  prolapsus  and  retroversion,  and  it  answered  the 
purpose  well. 

It  consisted  of  a  g1lt  pear-shaped  pessary,  about  one  and  a  half  b 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  screwed  on  a  small  gilt  stem,  th^  -^e 
size  of  a  writing-quill,  and  three  and  a  half  inches  long.     This  wa   ^rns 
the  pessary.     Now,  the  frame  on  which  the  pessary  was  supported  ytsu^e^sJ^ 
a  hard  silver  wire,  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in  length,  bent  so  as  t---:*"to 
bring  its  extremities  together,  which  were  secured  with  hard  solder  ^sr. 
The  wire  ring  thus  made  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  an  open  paralleled  ^o* 
gram,  the  angles  being  left  rounded,  and  a  crosspiece  of  silver  bein  -jciang 
adjusted  across  the  middle  of  the  wires,  constituted  a  bed  into  whic^i^  ch 
the  free  extremity  of  the  pessary  stem  was  screwed.    This  flat  bar  wi^  ^^w 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  by  one-fourth  in  width.    The  wire  franruKr-ne 
was  bent  so  as  to  make  it  fit  the  curve  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  trun  mzznk 
of  the  body;  more  or  less,  according  to  the  embonpoint  of  the  patieofr^^ 
iif  girdle  of  suspender- web  was  fastened  round  the  hips  just  below  thi^B^ 
cristas  of  the  ileum,  and  straps  of  leather  attached  to  each  extremi^iV/ 
of  the  wire  frame,  were  fastened  by  hooks  and  eyes  to  the  girdle. 

Such  an  apparatus  can  be  worn  with  little  inconvenience,  after  a  das^ 
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or  two  of  habituation;  and  the  vagina  can  be  extended,  carrying  the 
ntems  before  it  to  any  desirable  length.  Patients  who  have  employed 
it,  have  been  relieved  of  uterine  deviations  that  would  not  yield  to  the 
globe,  the  discus,  or  any  other  treatment.  The  greatest  objection  to 
this  instrument  is  its  costliness;  for  Mr.  John  Borer,  of  North  Sixth 
Street,  who  prepared  several  at  my  request,  informed  me  they  can- 
not be  sold  at  a  price  under  fifteen  dollars  each. 

There  is  another  pessary  in  use  here,  fashioned  somewhat  like  a 
horseshoe,  either  furnished  with  the  corks,  that  is,  by  bending  the  heel 
of  the  shoe,  or  without  the  corks;  I  have  never  used  this  instrument, 
nor  shall  I  employ  it,  since  I  cannot  deem  it  safe  to  allow  the  points  of 
the  horseshoe  to  be  the  points  of  resistance  to  the  whole  tenesmic  or 
bearing-down  power.  Such  a  point  of  pressure  is  too  small.  Indenta- 
tion is  followed  by  absorption;  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  which 
causes  what  is  called  the  bedsore;  and  ulceration  of  the  compressed 

points  gives  insufiferable  pain. 
You  ought  not  to  adjust  a  pessary  beneath  a  womb  in  which  the  os 

Qteri  is  inflamed,  or  ulcerated.    Cure  the  inflammation  first,  and  then 

idJQSt  the  pessary. 
You  ought  to  forbid  all  pregnant  women  to  use  the  pessary;  every 

penary,  in  such  persons  would  act  as  a  colpeurynter,  and  a  colpeu- 

Tjsis  would  tend  to  open  the  os  uteri  and  let  the  embryo  or  the  foetus 

ootne  forth. 

Having  now  said  all  that  it  is  obvious  for  me  to  say,  in  this  letter, 
on  the  subject  of  simple  prolapsus,  and  the  use  of  pessaries,  and  their 
iiods,  I  shall  proceed  now  to  recapitulate  my  views  on  the  disorder — 

1.  Prolapsus  uteri  is  a  disease  of  the  vagina,  not  of  the  womb. 

2.  To  cure  prolapsus  uteri,  you  are  to  seek  to  cure  the  vagina,  and 
^hen  you  have  done  that,  the  womb  will  be  found  cured  also. 

3.  The  pessary  is  a  suspensory,  which  in  the  cure  of  prolapsus  is  as 
Necessary  as  a  suspensory  is  for  an  orchitis. 

4.  I  prefer,  as  a  general  proposition,  the  globe,  to  all  other  forms, 
^nd  Dr.  Physick's  globe  pessary  to  any  other  for  the  treatment  of  sim- 
ple prolapsus. 

6.  If  you  apply  the  pessary  in  cases  not  suitable^  you  will  do  mis- 
oliief.  There  ought  to  be  no  inflammation  or  ulceration  either  of  the 
wmgina  or  the  womb.  C.  D.  M. 
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LETTER  XVI. 

PROLAPSUS    UTERI. 

GxNTLSMEN :  There  are  certain  circnmstanoes  connected  with  pro- 
lapsus uteri  that  I  ought  to  notice,  as  supplement  to  the  obserTatioos 
contained  in  my  last  latter. 

The  quedtion  arises  as  to  the  treatment  of  prolapsus  in  the  unmar- 
ried female;  and  I  may  observe,  that  I  have  been  many  times  asked 
by  my  friends  of  the  profession  here,  whether  I  had  met  with  prolap- 
sus in  young  unmarried  wom^n,  and  if  so,  how  I  had  proceeded  in  the 
treatment  of  them. 

Now  you  will  have  observed  that,  in  the  former  letter,  I  have  aver- 
red that  prolapsus  uteri  is  an  affection  of  the  vagina,  and  not  of  the 
womb  itself;  and  that,  to  cure  prolapsus  uteri,  you  should  direct  tbe 
resources  of  your  skill  to  the  curing  of  the  canal,  and  curing  that, 
you  would  find  the  womb,  ipsofacto^  cured  also. 

I  do  not  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  opinioa; 
and  often  have  I,  in  an  otherwise  healthy,  strong,  and  well-developed 
female,  still  a  virgin,  found  the  os  uteri  so  depressed  as  to  touch  tb« 
posterior  surface  of  the  membrana  hymen. 

The  effect  of  long-continued  tenesmus,  connected  in  its  origin  wi>%\i 
a  torpid  condition  of  the  rectum,  and  the  accompanying  urinary  teii^ss- 
mus,  might  well  be  deemed  capable  to  shorten  by  degrees  the  yagissal 
tube,  and  thus  allow  the  womb  to  settle  down  to  the  very  hymen  itS'^sIf 
.as  in  the  cases  referred  to.  Long-continued  irritation  from  henfe^or- 
rhoidal  disease  and  from  catarrhus  vesicsd — from  an  habitual  prurL'ftitf 
vaginae— a  sedentary  life — might  reasonably  be  expected  to  prodmaoe 
the  same  state  of  things  as  to  the  vagina. 

In  the  conduct  of  such  a  case,  I  should  not  deem  a  medical  man 
warranted  upon  a  mere  suspicion,  that  the  distress  complained  of  Jmd 
its  origin  in  a  uterine  descent,  to  institute  a  vaginal  taxis.  On  tbe 
contrary,  he  ought  to  endeavor,  by  therapeutical  measures,  to  obviate 
the  distress.  Fortunately,  these  measures  are  sufficiently  numerous  and 
prolific  of  cures,  if  well  chosen.  They  are:  1,  a  free  venesection;  2,  the 
operation  of  a  few  doses  of  some  safe,  but  active  purgative  medicine, 
such  as  the  compound  powder  of  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar,  repeated  on 
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alternate  days  for  four  or  five  doses ;  S,  an  enema  of  forty-five  drops 
of  laudanum  in  a  fluidounce  of  starch  water  nightly,  upon  going  to 
bed;  4,  rest  in  a  recumbent  position  for  a  week  or  ten  days;  5,  the 
warm  bath  repeated  nightly,  before  sleeping,  and  used  during  two  or 
three  weeks;  6,  great  care  taken  to  avoid  accumulation  of  consider- 
able portions  of  urine  in  the  bladder,  which  can  be  accomplished 
nearly  at  will  by  the  patient,  under  proper  instruction. 

There  is  good  reason  to  expect  that  such  a  course  of  advice  and 
consequent  action  will  be  followed  by  relief  from  the  distressing 
symptoms  of  the  malady ;  and  that,  when  thus  in  a  measure  relieved, 
the  young  woman  will  be  able,  under  a  judicious  treatment  as  to  sleep, 
exercise,  and  food,  to  recover  her  health.  It  is  very  clear  to  me,  that 
I  have  seen  several,  nay,  many  of  them,  get  well  under  such  a  course. 
But,  to  recover  thus,  is  far  better  than  to  recover  after  having  been 
subjected  to  the  mortification  of  the  Touch.  I  assure  you,  that  I  have 
allowed  a  young  lady  to  lapse  from  bad  to  worse  until  her  situation 
had  become  dangerous  and  to  the  last  degree  alarming  to  her  friends, 
rather  than  expose  her  to  such  vexation.  I  shall  report  to  you  a  case 
of  this  sort  when  I  come  to  speak  of  menorrhagia. 

Oase. — In  one  person,  aged  about  thirty-five,  who  had  been  long 

Teodered  miserable  and  inefficient  in  the  performance  of  her  duties, 

wlich  consisted  in  earning  her  own  support  and  that  of  her  mother,  I 

foand  the  os  tincse  jammed  against  a  strong  hymen.    As  the  Sieur  de 

la  Motte  informs  you,  in  the  extract  at  page  171, 1  could  readily  push 

the  OS  uteri  away  from  the  membrane  on  pressing  my  index  finger 

trough  the  opening;  but  as  soon  as  I  withdrew  it  again  it  came  back 

to  its  old  place  where  it  had  long  rested,  in  consequence,  I  suppose,  of 

^er  sedentary  habits,  and  the  torpor  of  the  rectum  attendant  on  such 

I^abits.     It  was  necessary  to  cure  her  of  a  disabling  pain.    I  therefore 

poshed  the  uterus  out  of  the  way  as  far  as  I  could ;  that  is  to  say,  I 

i^de  the  vagina  as  long  as  I  could  make  it  by  pressing  the  point  of 

ttiy  finger  on  the  os  uteri,  and  thrusting  it  slowly  as  fsir  as  I  could 

^each ;  but  this  operation  could  not  cure  the  patient,  for,  as  the  knight 

of  Valognes  saith,  "  il  revient  aussitot  qu'on  a  ot^  son  doigt." 

I  had  no  other  resource,  therefore,  than  to  the  employment  of  a 
BnspeDsory  apparatus.  The  suspensory  that  I  chose  was  Dr.  Physick's 
globe  pessary.  I  do  not  remember  the  size  of  it,  but  I  presume  it 
might  have  been  one  of  an  inch  and  seven-eighths  in  diameter.  This 
globe,  being  slowly  and  gently  pressed  into  the  os  magnum,  after  being 
dipped  in  a  cup  of  olive  oil,  ascended  in  the  vagina  to  a  sufficient 
height  to  produce  and  restore  to  that  organ  its  long  diameter.  You 
should  observe  that  such  an  instrument  does  not  rest  at  the  lower  end 
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of  the  canal ;  for  in  fact  it  is  pressed  upwards  by  the  contraction  of 
the  muscular  fibres  t}iat  serve  as  sphincter,  and  which  in  some  women 
are  so  strong  as  to  possess  a  truly  spasmodic  force.  I  repeat  the  words, 
spasmodic  force ;  and  I  say  so  because  I  have  met  with  more  than  one 
example  of  that  spasm  existing  as  a  tonic  spasm,  and  giving  rise  to 
great  pain  like  the  pain  of  cramp;  and  even  preventing  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  union  of  the  sexes  until  overcome  by  treatment:  and 
this  in  several  persons  of  40  and  45  years  of  age,  who  had  borne  chil- 
dren. I  regard  such  cases  as  being  forms  of  rheumatism.  In  one  case 
here,  the  sphincter  fibres  were  divided  as  in  some  of  the  tenotomy 
operations — the  woman  afterwards  bearing  children.  This  operation 
was  done  by  your  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Dr.  Pancoast,  who  related 
the  circumstance  to  me  within  a  few  days. 

I  have  only  to  remark  as  to  my  patient,  that  she  was  relieved  of  her 
distress.  I  have  lost  sight  of  her  now,  and  am  unable  to  represent  to 
you  the  actual  state  of  her  health. 

In  other  samples  of  young  and  unmarried  ladies,  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  use  of  the  pessary ;  but  I  have  had  less  reluctance 
in  so  doing  where  I  have  found  the  hymen  wanting.   Not  that  I  mean 
to  cast  any  reflections  upon  those  in  whom  I  have  not  observed  this 
sign  of  virginity ;  for  I  am  speaking  of  persons  against  whose  honor 
and  purity  no  breath,  nor  the  slightest  whisper  of  imputation  could 
possibly  be  breathed.    There  are  many,  many  young  virgins,  in  whorc\ 
the  membrane  never  existed ;  and  I  have  a  right  to  say  so  equal  '^o 
the  right  of  any  other  medical  man  of  my  age.    As  I  have  permitted 
myself  to  go  so  far  in  a  discursive  way,  allow  me  to  add,  that  I  ho  jpe 
you  will  not  be  so  stupid,  when  being  engaged  in  practice,  as  to  acci^  sd 
of  impurity  and  unchasteness  any  female,  otherwise  worthy  of  y<^  nr 
respect,  because  you  may  happen  not  to  meet  with  this  membra  ^vne. 
The  courts  of  law  are  liable  to  commit  great  errors  of  judgment  u{>  on 
questions  connected  with  the  opinion  of  the  invariable  presence  of  b>  lie 
hymen  in  virgins.    I  am  sure  that  it  in  many  cases  does  not  exist  eir^  «n 
in  the  very  young  virgin,  and  also  that  it  does  exist  in  some  woiis>  eo 
who  have  borne  children.    I  can  assure  you  that  I  know  several  {^^r- 
sons,  long  married,  in  whom  it  has  never  been  broken;  and  amoBj" 
them,  some  whom  I  have  delivered  of  several  children,  and  in  wh  om 
the  mark  of  virginity  is  still  in  its  place.    Hence,  the  hymen  is  not 
proof  of  virginity,  nor  is  its  absence  a  sure  sign  of  defloration. 

Immobility  of  the  Womb. — There  is  a  sort  of  prolapsus  that  has 
this  peculiarity :  viz.,  that  when  you  attempt  to  push  the  womb  up  to 
its  place,  you  cannot  make  it  recede,  for  it  seems  to  be  immovably 
fixed;  and  this  is  the  case  described  as  immobility  of  the  uteroa. 
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Bat  please  observe  that  this  immovable  womb  is  not,  indeed,  immov- 
able. 

Oaae. — There  came  to  me,  a  few  years  since,  from  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  a  gentleman  bringing  his  wife  for  my  counsel  as  to  her 
ease.  They  had  been  married  for  some  time,  I  think  over  two  years, 
and  had  had  no  children.  The  lady  suffered  with  constant  pelvic 
pain ;  also  great  pain  in  the  back  and  hypogaster.  She  was  reduced 
in  flesh ;  could  take  no  exercise ;  had  a  poor  appetite ;  was  costive ; 
and  had  been  confined  to  her  house  for  many  weeks  before  leaving 
home  in  the  steamer  for  the  journey.  The  gentleman  was  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  her  in  his  arms  up  and  down  stairs,  in  consequence 
of  her  weakness  and  her  pelvic  pain. 

Upon  making  the  vaginal  taxis,  I  found  the  os  tinc»  just  at  the  os 
magnum,  and  that  it  would  recede  but  very  little  upon  my  pushing  it 
with  the  palp  of  the  finger.  It  was  as  firmly  fixed  as  if  it  had  grown 
iaBt  there. 

As  I  concluded  that  all  her  pelvic  distress  was  reasonably  to  be 
ittributed  to  a  prolapsed  condition  of  the  womb,  I  resolved  to  get  it 
out  of  the  way,  and  I  was  sure  to  accomplish  my  object ;  for  I  had 
many  times  before  met  with  this  so-called  immobility  of  the  womb, 
which  I  had  proved  to  my  own  conviction  not  to  be  immovable. 

I  procured,  therefore,  a  small  globe  pessary,  the  diameter  of  which 

did  not  exceed  an  inch  and  a  quarter.    This  pessary  I  slowly  pressed 

'hroQgh  the  os  magnum,  allowing  time  enough  to  permit  the  vagina 

U>  yield  in  the  direction  of  its  axis.    I  was  a  long  time  engaged  in 

Pressing  the  globulus  into  its  position,  and  I  did  fail  to  adjust  it  to 

^y  mind^s  contentment ;  for  I  was  compelled  to  cease  any  further 

Prosecution  of  the  attempt,  and  leave  it  so  far  immerged  that  only  the 

^uator  of  the  ball  was  within  the  grasp  of  the  vagina,  yet  leaving  a 

%m&ll  segment  of  the  sphere  projecting  betwixt  the  labia  pudendorum, 

that  were  slightly  disparted  by  it,  rendering  it  easily  tangible  exter- 

tially.     I  now  caused  her  to  be  drawn  up  into  her  place  in  bed,  lying 

on  the  back,  with  an  urgent  request  that  she  would  tolerate  any  pain 

or  Btrangury  that  might  come  on  during  the  night,  and  holding  out 

the  expectation  that  the  protracted  and  gentle  pressure  to  be  exercised 

by  the  contractility  of  the  tissues,  would  by  the  next  morning  carry 

the  ball  high  up  into  the  pelvis,  though  it  was  now  just  under,  and 

perhaps  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  crown  of  the  pubal  arch. 

And  so  it  happened.  In  the  morning,  I  found  the  globulus  had 
been  pressed  completely  into  the  more  lax  segment  of  the  vagina,  by 
the  contractions  of  the  sphincter  and  the  contractility  of  the  non-mus- 
cular tissues. 
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In  short,  she  began  to  go  about  the  city ;  soon  afterwards  returned 
to  her  own  home,  and  within  about  six  months  I  had  a  letter  asking 
my  advice,  as  to  the  continued  employment  of  the  pessary,  in  her  then 
condition,  as  she  was  in  the  fourth  month  of  her  pregnancy.  Of 
course,  I  advised  the  removal  of  the  instrument,  since  which  I  have 
had  no  intelligence  from  her. 

By  way  of  parenthesis,  let  me  inform  you  that  the  pessary  does  not 
put  a  bar  either  to  gestation,  or  to  conception.  I  say  this,  being 
founded  on  repeated  observations ;  one  of  which,  but  yesterday,  May 
22d ;  the  woman  having  told  me  she  had  never  removed  the  globe, 
though  she  is  now  enceinte.  Why  should  you,  then,  feel  any  anxiety 
as  to  the  escape  of  the  mucous  and  mensual  excretions  ?  The  globe 
and  the  disk  are  alike  incapable  of  preventing  the  due  discharge  of 
all  the  products  of  secretion,  the  hemorrhages,  &C.,  that  may  appear 
beyond  it.  Since  the  invention  of  colpeurysis  by  Dr.  Braun,  of  Vienna, 
I  have  preferred  the  employment  of  his  colpeurynter  in  the  conduct  of 
these  cases  of  immobility  of  the  womb. 

You  would  reasonably  expect  that  the  pressure,  and  even  the  pre- 
sense  of  any  foreign  body  in  the  vagina,  and  touching  the  womb, 
might  excite  an  increased  mucous  discharge.     This  is  a  general  con- 
sequence of  the  first  use  of  such  methods,  but  these  newly-excited  dis- 
charges soon  disappear.    Take  heed,  though,  and  take  good  heed,  too, 
that  the  patient  shall  inform  you  of  any  such  discharges  coming  on  at* 
a  later  period  of  the  treatment ;  and  particularly  if  such  discharge 
should  have  any,  the  smallest  trace  of  blood  mixed  with  it.     Such  am 
occurrence  would  lead  strongly  to  the  inference  that  the  instromen.  " 
had  excited  ulcerative  inflammation  with  purulent  discharge.    It  is  ci^ 
the  highest  moment  in  any  such  case,  to  take  away  the  support  an«^ 
carefully  examine  the  parts  by  the  speculum  uteri.     If  the  os  tincs^Bi 
or  either  of  its  lips  should  be  found  red,  with  visibly  enlarged  venul^^ 
and  capillaries ;  or  if  any  abrasion  or  granulations  should  be  detecte^Hi 
touch  them  with  sulphate  of  copper  in  solution  held  in  a  camel-ha — f 
pencil ;  or  with  Goulard's  extract  of  lead ;  or  with  acetate  of  zinc  aiH^ 
wine  of  opium ;  or  with  nitrate  of  silver ;  or  acid-nitrate  of  mercur   -^ 
Ten  grains  sulphate  of  copper  to  half  an  ounce  of  water  will  dc:^ 
Gbulard's  extract  and  water,  equal  parts;  ten  grains  acetate  of  zim^ 
forty  drops  wine  of  opium,  and  half  an  ounce  of  rose  water ;  ten 
grains,  or  twenty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
These  formulsa  are  perhaps  sufficient 

If  the  vaginal  cervix  is  turgid,  red,  and  sensitive,  eight  or  ten 
leeches  dropped  into  the  speculum  of  Becamier,  will,  in  twenty-five 
to  thirty  minutes,  have  drawn  from  the  cervix,  caught  in  the  uterine 
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extremity  of  tbo  speculum,  a  quantity  of  blood,  sufficient  to  lessen  the 
torgescence  of  the  cervical  circulation. 

Surely,  such  a  patient  should  keep  her  bed  or  her  couch  until  cured 
of  the  abrasion  and*  inflammation. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  pessary.    I  recommend  that  you  adopt  as  an 
iuTariable  rule  of  practice,  that  you  will  not  prescribe,  nor  even  sanc- 
tion its  employment,  until  convinced  by  actual  knowledge  that  the 
indication  for  it  is  there.    I  say  so,  because  everybody  knows  some- 
thing, however  imperfect,  about  the  pessary;  and  every  woman  who 
has  a  pelvic  misery  will  naturally  be  disposed  to  play  the  quack  as  to 
her  own  case.    If  the  case  be  one  likely  to  be  benefited  by  it,  you 
ought  to  allow  and  recommend  it;  but  that  you  cannot  know  by 
instinct    Inquire,  examine  for  yourself,  and  if  there  be  sensibility, 
discharges — and  especially  discharges  of  a  bad  color — away  with  a 
pernicious  instrument,  which  can  only  make  the  sick  woman  more  ill, 
aad  bring  into  discredit  a  means  of  relief  commended  by  the  united 
voices  of  twenty  centuries. 

But  take  this  one  caution.    Don't  use  a  pessary  for  a  pregnant 
woman  if  it  be  possible  to  get  on  without  it.    The  pessary  must  dis- 
tend the  vagina.    The  vagina  if  distended  at  its  upper  end  must  tend 
to  open  or  widen  the  os  uteri.    If  the  os  uteri  opens  in  a  pregnant 
iroman,  the  womb  will  surely  expel  its  contents.    Therefore,  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  make  people  miscarry,  don't  use  pessaries  for  women 

ntero-abdomlnal  Supporters. — And,  now,  what  shall  I  say  of 

^t^ose  utero-abdominal  supporters,  that  you  see  paraded  in  the  news- 

S^^pers,  and  forced  into  vogue  by  the  certificates  of  physicians,  and 

P^  ^oh  pudor  I  of  Professors  in  the  Schools  of  Medicine  in  America  and 

^iuropel 

What  shall  I  say  of  them  ?    Have  you  a  skeleton  in  your  office  ? 

^^  pray  you  open  the  door  where  the  grim  and  ghastly  representative 

^^^f  our  poor  mortality  stands,  the  mocker  of  human  pride  and  ambi- 

^-ion.    Don't  you  see  that,  if  you  draw  a  line  from  the  pubis  to  the 

^^yphoid  cartilage,  it  will  represent  the  linea  alba  of  the  grim  figure? 

^^^iook  again,  and  observe  the  place  where  the  mesentery  was  attached, 

^Lnd  the  root  of  the  mesocolon  too.    Look  down  through  the  plane  of 

^he  superior  strait  to  see  where  the  uterus  was,  and  where  grew  the 

Tagina  that  supported  it. 

Now  take  a  utero-abdominal  supporter,  and  adjust  it  as  the  mesme- 
rized do,  mentally,  upon  the  skeleton,  and  you  will  see  that  it  can  have 
no  effect  to  hold  up  the  bowels ;  that  it  can  only  push  your  fancied 
tractus  of  the  linea  alba  backwards  against  the  spinal  column ;  and 
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with  what  eflfect,  pray?  Surely,  with  none  other  than  one  of  encroach- 
ment on  the  capacity  of  the  abdomen.  Do  you  not  see  that  the  belly 
of  a  living  man  or  woman  is  a  vacuum  plenum?  How  can  you  hold 
up  the  bowels  by  a  pad?  If  you  could  thrust  them  upwards  in  the 
vacuum  plenum,  which  you  cannot  do,  you  would  only  thrust  them 
towards  the  concave  of  the  diaphragm.  But  the  diaphragm  must 
come  down,  or  the  woman  will  die.  She  can't  breathe  but  by  the 
descent  of  her  diaphragm.  Her  diaphragm  is  her  respiratory  piston, 
and  the  trunk  of  the  body  is  the  cylinder  in  which  this  piston  moves 
downwards  in  the  aspiration  and  upwards  in  the  expiration  of  the  air 
of  the  atmosphere.  But  your  utero-abdominal  supporter  knows  better 
than  the  Providence  that  made  this  great  machine ;  and  he  is  about 
to  make  the  piston  work  half  strokes  in  breathing;  like  an  engine 
that  one  is  afraid  of.  No,  young  gentlemen  I  the  utero-abdominal 
supporter  cannot  hold  up  the  bowels;  it  can  make  the  belly  too 
small  to  contain  them,  and  they  will  make  haste  to  get  out  of  the 
squeeze  by  falling  doNvn  into  the  pelvis,  where  they  were  not  before, 
and  ought  never  to  be.  If  they  sink  down  there,  they  will  push  the 
womb  down,  and  keep  it  down. 

How  could  the  surgeons  of  the  United  States  and  England  put  their 
names,  like  so  many  notes  of  admiration,  to  such  an  anti-chirurgica\ 
and  anti-physiological  nonsense  I    Did  they  forget  that  one-fifteentbk 
of  the  human  family  is  asserted  to  labor  under  hernia  in  some  shape.  T 
And  why?     Because,  the  belly  being  too  small  for  its  contents  in  orx.< 
out  of  every  fifteen  of  us,  they  must  force  their  way  of  escape  by  tfc»< 
umbilical  ring,  by  the  abdominal  canal,  under  Gimbernat's  ligamec^l 
and  elsewhere,  wherever  the  pressure  can  force  them  out ;  yet  th^-:s 
recommenders,  in  an  unblushing  advertisement,  come  to  put  on  uteK^'C 
abdominal  supporters,  forsooth  I     I  am  ashamed  for  my  cloth,  wh  ^ 
I  see  their  names  so  wrongfully  appended  to  a  quack  advertisemcKi 
I  thank  Heaven  you  do  not  see  my  friend  Dr.  Hodge's  name  ther"« 
and  you  may  take  my  word,  that  mine  shall  suffer  from  no  such  i3i94 
of  it. 

You  perceive  I  am  not  quoting  in  these  Letters  a  hundred  authors 
to  sustain  me,  in  my  instructions  to  the  cherished  members  of  my 
class.    I  promised  you  to  make  for  you  a  book  out  of  my  own  braina, 
and  that  I  shall  try  to  do,  avoiding  useless  citations.    It  would  be  far 
easier  to  take  my  scissors  and  cut  these  Letters,  paragraph  by  para- 
graph, out  of  the  volumes  in  my  library.    I  hope  you  will  not  be 
inclined  to  say  it  would  be  better  had  I  done  so,  and  that,  in  that  case, 
the  letters  would  have  been  better  letters.    There,  however,  are  the 
volumes  all  in  rows.    Too  many  of  them,  like  much  of  the  literature 
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of  our  calling,  have  been  made  by  the  scissors,  being  the  lazy  repeti- 
tions of  what  has  been  said  a  thousand  times.  I  hope,  though,  you 
will  take  every  opportunity  of  reading  what  those  books  contain  on 
all  these  topics.  There  is  no  danger  of  your  reading  too  much.  The 
more  you  read,  the  better  will  you  be  prepared  to  judge  whether  what 
I  say  here  and  in  the  lecture-room,  be  just  and  reasonable  or  not. 
Farewell.  C.  D.  M. 


LETTER    XVII. 

BBTROVBRSIO   UTERI. 

Oentlsmen  :  My  purpose  as  to  this  letter  is  to  put  down  in  it  the 
opinions  I  have  formed,  concerning  a  very  common  malady,  which, 
though  it  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  publications,  and  of  much 
discussion,  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  placed  in  that  clear,  open 
iigbt,  that  the  simplicity  of  its  causes  ought  to  have  enabled  authors 
k>  shed  upon  it,  in  their  printed  communications. 
Retroversion  of  the  womb,  or  the  state  wherein  the  womb  is  turned 
Over  backwards,  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  deviations  of  the 
^i^n  met  with  in  practice;  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  case  whose  prin- 
ciples as  well  as  the  methods  of  its  cure  ought  to  be  easily  understood; 
^«t  I  have  been  much  surprised  to  find  many  women  come  to  this  city 
^^^m  remote  districts  and  States,  in  order  to  be  treated  for  some  ute- 
•*^ne  disorder,  which  had  never  been  fully  investigated  by  their  phy- 
^^cians  at  home;  ciEises  of  which  the  outward  signs  were  in  general 
^^ifficiently  clear  to  warrant  one,  if  not  to  pronounce  this  diagnosis, 
^ret  at  least  sufficiently  so  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  completing 
^bia  diagnosis  by  Touching.    It  has  for  a  long  time  past  been  with 
^316  a  settled  conclusion,  that  75  per  centum  of  the  cases  of  uterine 
disorders  and  displacements  that  are  subjected  to  my  inquiries,  con- 
sist especially,  in  retroversion  of  the  womb;  so  that  the  occurrence  of 
^be  accident  is  so  common  as  to  increase  my  surprise  at  the  very 
general  want  of  information  concerning  it  throughout  the  country, 
and  particularly  at  the  singular  mistakes  in  its  diagnosis,  frequently 
made  by  very  good  practitioners,  who  might  be  supposed  to  know 
better. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  let  me  beg  you  to  stop  for  a  moment,  in 
order  to  reflect  upon  the  situation  of  the  womb  within  the  pelvis,  and 
its  relations  and  connections  with  the  various  parts  by  which  it  is 
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environed;  to  regard  it  as  placed  betwixt  the  bladder  and  the  rectam; 
being  largely  attached  to  the  bladder  at  the  utero-vesical  and  Tesioo- 
Taginal  septum,  and  also  to  the  vagina  Within  the  top  of  which  it  is 
invaginated;  and  subject,  therefore,  to  be  alternately  moved  back- 
wards towards  the  sacrum,  and  forwards  towards  the  pubes,  by  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  bladder  of  urine,  as  filled  or  empty. 

You  should  observe  that  whenever  the  urine  is  evacuated,  the  blad- 
der is  collapsed,  or  rather  contracted,  and  the  womb  brought  nearer 
the  pubis;  and  that  when  the  bladder  is  full,  it  pushes  the  womb 
towards  the  sacrum.  What  is  the  limit  of  this  retreat  of  the  womb? 
Is  there  an  apparatus  to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  beyond  due 
measure  backwards  ? — or  is  it  liable  to  be  pushed  bodily  against  the 
face  of  the  os  sacrum  7  Such  are  the  questions  to  be  answered  in 
order  to  come  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  womb,  two  and  a 
quarter  inches  in  length,  is  a  somewhat  rigid  body  so  that  when  its 
top  is  thrust  over  backwards  it  does  not  bend,  but  see-saws — i.  e.  the 
mouth  goes  forwards  if  the  fundus  goes  backwards.  Now  if  the 
fundus  is  driven  backwards  by  the  swelling  bladder  the  round  liga- 
ments are  tightened  or  stretched,  while  the  utero-sacral  ligaments  are 
in  like  manner  tightened  or  stretched.  Let  a  woman  have  the  bad 
habit  of  retaining  too  much  urine  in  the  bladder,  daily,  and  every  day, 
and  she  will  scarcely  fail  in  the  long  run  to  ruin  the  tone  of  both  the 
ligamenta-rotunda,  and  the  ligamenta  utero-sacralia,  and  when  they 
are  once  completely  relaxed  and  stretched,  there  is  nothing  left  to 
prevent  a  retroversion. 

What  other  office  could  you  assign  to  the  ligamenta  rotunda  find 
the  utero-sacrals  than  that  of  preventing  the  womb  from  going  too  far 
in  a  backward  direction  7  Be  assured  that  the  sole  use,  destiny,  or 
office  of  the  round  ligaments,  is  to  oppose  the  retreat  of  the  uterus 
beyond  due  measure  backwards ;  and  that,  like  a  ship's  forestay,  each 
ligament  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  retaining  the  fundus  of  the  organ 
in  sufficient  propinquity  to  the  anterior  semi-circumference  of  the 
pelvis,  and  of  retaining  it  erect  nearly  in  the  middle,  not  too  far  back, 
and  not  too  nigh  the  pubis,  where  its  presence  might  interfere  with 
the  office  of  the  bladder  of  urine.  The  anterior  columna  of  the  vagina 
ought  to  be  long  enough  to  allow  the  os  to  go  back  within  an  inch  or 
an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  lower  segment  of  the  sacrum,  and  no  more.' 
But  the  ligamenta  utero-sacralia,  should  prevent  the  os  from  coming 
more  than  two  inches  forward  from  the  sacrum  towards  the  arch  of 
the  pubis.    So  you  see,  the  womb  is  in  a  manner  held  to  its  true  place. 

Suppose  a  woman  could,  by  any  accident,  or  by  any  surgical  opera- 
tion, have  her  round  ligaments  cut  ofif  I    You  perceive  the  inevitable 
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consequence  would  be,  that  the  womb  would  turn  over  backwards, 
and  rest  against  the  sacrum;  or  even  dive  backwards,  carrying  its 
head  deep  down  into  the  peritoneal  cul-de-sac  betwixt  the  vagina  and 
the  rectum,  while  the  os  uteri  would  point  upwards  towards  the  blad- 
der, behind  and  above  the  crown  of  the  pubal  arch.  This  would  be  a 
true  retroversion ;  but  if,  by  any  art,  the  cut  ends  of  the  round  liga- 
ments could  be  made  to  unite  again,  the  retroversion  would  be  at  once 
cured;  for  there  can  be  no  retroversion  with  round  ligaments  only 
two  and  a  half  inches  long.  How  could  there  be  ? — since  the  plane 
of  the  superior  strait  is  four  and  a  half  inches  over,  from  front  to 
rear.  Certainly,  two  and  a  half  inches  of  round  ligament  cannot 
stretch  across  the  plane,  which  is  four  and  a  half  inches  long.  Much 
less  could  they  reach  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  unless 
they  were  excessively  relaxed  or  stretched  beforehand.  I  repeat  the 
question — if  they  should  be  cut  ofl^  would  not  the  womb  fall  back  and 
tarn  over?  If  you  say  yes,  then  you  have  proclaimed  your  theory 
of  retroversion,  which  depends  on  relaxed  round  ligaments  and 
stretched  utero-sacrals. 

Betroversion  of  the  womb,  then,  is  a  case  in  which  the  chief  fault, 

the  xnaladive  or  pathological  fault,  is  in  the  ligaments,  and  not  in  the 

womb  itself.    Hence,  if  you  intend  to  cure  a  woman  of  retroversion, 

your  intention  should  have  reference,  rather  to  the  ligamenta  rotunda, 

than  to  the  womb  itself.    Cut  off  the  round  ligaments,  and  you  will 

have  retroversion;   heal  the  wound,  and  the  ligament  being  united 

again  at  the  wounded  point,  the  womb  will  be  held  up,  and  there 

can  be  no  retroversion.   Belax,  stretch,  elongate  the  ligamenta  rotunda 

and  the  womb  retroverts ;  strengthen,  shorten,  cease  to  elongate  the 

aame  ligaments,  and  the  patient  is  cured.    This  is  the  doctrine.    But 

you  should  in  the  same  manner  take  into  account  the  function  of  the 

atero-aacral  ligaments,  which  when  they  too  become  loosened,  let  the 

cervix  slide  forward  to  the  arch. 

As  to  the  persons  subject  to  this  accident,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  virgin  and  the  wife,  the  sterile  and  the  childbearing  are  all  liable 
to  it,  because  they  are  all  liable  to  the  operation  of  causes  that  over- 
strain, and  elongate  the  round  ligaments. 

Yet  doubtless,  it  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  childbearers 
*  than  in  other  women ;  since  such  are  the  persons  in  whom  the  liga- 
ments are  most  frequently  put  on  the  stretch,  elongated,  and  weak- 
ened. Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  a  great  many  women,  who  have 
never  conceived,  are  troubled  with  the  affection.  I  speak  very  confi- 
dently as  to  the  liability  of  the  virgin  to  the  disorder,  since  I  have 
treated  it  in  such  persons. 
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I  say  that  the  malady  is  essentially  a  malady  of  the  roand  and  the 
utero-sacral  ligaments,  though  the  womb  be  the  apparently  suffering 
organ.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  to  you,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  little  mo- 
ment that  the  womb  should  be  reversed,  and  that  the  matter  of  great 
moment  has  relation  to  the  round  ligaments  only ;  for  I  am  not  so  in- 
accessible to  reason  and  observation,  as  not  to  know,  and  admit,  that 
a  distorted,  and  so  to  speak,  dislocated  condition  of  the  uterus,  parti- 
cularly in  pregnancy,  is  a  matter  of  serious  moment ;  nay,  a  state  of 
imminent  danger,  and  of  great  pain.  In  all  such  cases,  you  should 
make  haste  to  relieve  the  womb  from  its  false  and  dangerous  position 
— remembering,  though,  all  the  while,  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
womb,  but  of  the  ligaments;  that  your  intention  should  be  to  disem- 
barrass the  womb,  by  taking  it  out  of  the  false  position  in  which  it 
has  fallen,  not  through  any  fault  or  disease  of  its  own,  but  through 
fault  and  disease  of  the  ligaments,  which  ought  to  have  sustained  and 
maintained  it  in  its  true  normal  attitude,  but  did  not. 

Let  me  repeat,  that  a  healthy  round  ligament  will  not  reach  across 
the  plane  of  the  pelvis  from  front  to  rear — but  a  weakened,  or  relaxed, 
or  overstretched  one  may  be  so  very  long,  that  it  may  reach  not  only 
across  the  whole  plane,  but  even  down  almost  to  the  point  of  the 
*  coccyx.    And  now,  I  think  I 

^^'  *•  have  defined    my   opinion, 

and  that  we  cannot  misun- 
derstand each  other  in  the 


Here  is  a  drawing  copied 
from  the  specimen  that  I 
showed  you  last  winter;  and 
which  represents  it  very  cor- 
rectly. The  figure  is  a  half 
female  pelvis,  with  its  con- 
tents, but  exhibiting  the 
womb  retroverted.  Look 
how  the  posterior  face  of  the 
womb  has  become,  by  the 
retroversion,  the  anterior 
surface;  and  see  how  the  os* 
uteri  is  directed  upwards, 
i  nstead  of  downwards.  This 
womb  is  quite  topsy-turvy. 
The  fundus  of  the  womb  im- 
presses itself  into  the  wall  of 
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the  rectam  ;  and  the  bladder  of  urine  is  distorted  by  the  dislocation 
of  its  neighboring  organ. 

The  artist  has  made  a  dotted  line  ending  at  {b\  which  shows  you  how 
moch  the  round  ligament  must  have  been  stretched,  to  let  it  reach  thus 
Id  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis.  The  other  dotted  line,  marked  {a\  shows 
how  long,  and  where,  the  unstretched  round  ligament  ought  to  be, 
and  was,  before  the  retroversion  took  place.  If  you  push  the  index 
into  the  vagina,  you  will  press  it  on  the  fundus  and  corpus  uteri, 
down  near  to  the  sacrum,  while  the  os  is  high  up  near  the  pubis.  I 
think  the  drawing  may  explain  the  state  of  the  case  better  than  all 
the  balance  of  this  sheet. 

If  in  such  a  case  you  should  push  your  index  finger  into  the  vagina 
jou  would  touch  the  posterior  wall  of  the  womb ;  which,  as  you  see 
in  the  picture,  is  now  turned  to  the  front — and  in  touching  it  you  would 
feel  a  great  lump,  a  little  pressure  on  which  causes  a  great  pain.  More 
than  a  hundred  women  have  come  to  me  to  complain  of  a  tumor  in 
the  pelvis,  and  when  I  asked  how  the  existence  of  such  a  tumor  had 

been  made  known,  I  was  told  that  Dr. had  examined  the  tumor 

and  pronounced  his  opinion  to  that  effect.  I  write  this  memorandum, 
Jan.  22d,  1859 ;  and  I  have  to  state  that  I  saw  just  such  a  case  a  week 
ago.  The  physician  in  charge  wrote  to  me  a  detailed  history  of  this 
tomor,  and  having  in  my  answer  suggested  that  it  was  not  a  tumor 
bat  a  retroverted  womb  that  he  had  touched,  he  brought  the  lady 
along  journey  to  show  me  the  case — which  turned  out,  as  I  supposed 
it  would,  to  be  an  old,  painful  retroversion  and  flexion  of  the  organ. 
Irepeat  I  have  observed  more  than  an  hundred  such,  and  I  do  believe 
the  mistake  is  a  most  common,  and  certainly  a  discreditable  one.  I 
beg  you  never  to  make  such  a  blundering  mistake  in  your  practice. 
^  la  looking  through  the  books  again  to  find  what  the  writers  think 

I       oa  this  subject,  which,  as  you  may  remember,  I  have  often  presented 
ia  this  light  at  our  meetings  in  the  lecture-room,  I  discover  them  not 
to  be  so  clear  and  concise  in  their  apprehension  of  the  true  nature  of 
Ae  case  as  I  think  you  will  be,  if  you  adopt  the  opinions  above  ex- 
pregaed  and  set  forth.    They  all  know  that  retroversion  is  retrover- 
sioo;  but  they  seem  not  to  know  why.    The  famous  Dr.  Deleurye,  in 
'w  Traite  des  Accouchemem^  Par.  127,  says  of  the  round  ligaments, 
Bon  le  temps  de  la  grassesse^  lea  ligamena  ne  sont  d'aucun  usage  d  la 
^triee;  pendant  la  grossesse,  ils  peuvent  lui  servir,  dtant  tend  us  et 
^its."    So  that  Mons.  Deleurye  appears  to  regard  them  as  provisions 
gainst  a  gestative  want.    Most  of  the  authors,  I  believe,  equally  over- 
look the  ligaments,  as  allowing  by  their  failure  the  accident  of  a  retro- 
^^fsioD,  except  Yelpeau,  who,  at  p.  94,  2d  edition,  Paris,  1835,  says : 


i 
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"But  for  them  the  womb  would  every  moment  be  turned  oyer  back- 
wards by  the  bladder,  which  is  distended  several  times  every  day,  with 
urine."  They  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Robert  Lee,  whom  no- 
thing escapes.  Cazeaux  passes  them  by  with  scarcely  a  remark ;  nor 
does  Churchill  seem  to  deem  them  worthy  of  notice.  Even  MM. 
D^ormeaux  and  Paul  Dubois,  authors  of  the  article  in  the  Nouvean 
Diet,  de  MSdecine,  pass  over  these  organs  without  due  regard ;  while 
Dr.  Jacquemier's  new  Manual  (f  Midimfery^  which  is  the  last  novelty 
in  our  line,  seems  also  to  attribute  this  pathological  condition  to  any 
tissue  save  the  one  really  in  fault.  Authors  say  it  is  a  full  bladder 
that  causes  retroversion,  or  that  retroversion  causes  the  bladder  to  be 
over-filled. 

For  example,  here  is  a  brochure  entitled  Mhnoire  sur  la  Retroversion 
de  la  Matrice  dam  VeUU  de  la  Ghrossesse,  76  pages,  8vo.,  1843,  by  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Amussat,  of  Paris.    I  shall  translate  a  whole  para- 
graph from  p.  22.    It  is  in  the  following  words :  "  A  retention  of  the 
urine  has  been  indicated  as  one  of  the  causes  of  retroversion  of  the 
womb.     In  my  opinion,  the  effect  has  been  mistaken  for  the  cause;  a 
retention  of  urine  being  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  displace- 
ment ;  since  the  cervix,  provided  it  have  not  been  really  bent,  mast 
immediately  press  upon  the  urethra  and  obstruct  the  escape  of  tbc 
urine.     Certainly,  where  the  retention  of  urine  produced  in  this  way 
is  misunderstood,  the  distension  of  the  bladder  will  tend  to  increase 
the  displacement,  and  the  use  of  the  catheter,  by  drawing  off  tbe 
urine,  might  partly  cause  the  organ  to  rise  again  above  the  promon- 
tory of  the  sacrum.    But,  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  a  retention  of 
urine  may  produce  a  retroversion  of  the  womb ;  it  can  only  increase 
it — perpetuate  it.    However,  I  admit  that  where  the  bladder  is  habit- 
ually distended  by  a  great  quantity  of  water,  and  where  this  disten- 
sion is  a  consequence  of  disease  of  the  bladder  or  the  urethra,  there 
might,  in  the  long  run,  follow  a  depression  of  the  fundus  from  the 
weight  of  the  bladder,  and  so,  a  tendency  to  a  retroversion.'* 

There,  what  say  you  as  to  Dr.  Amussat's  view  of  the  case  ?    In  hift 
whole  pamphlet  there  is  not  one  word  of  the  round  ligaments— and  a 
man  who  teaches  you  the  doctrines  of  retroversion  without  mentioning 
-them,  is  like  a  surgeon  who  should  teach  you  the  whole  doctrine  o^ 
dislocation  of  the  hip-joint  without  the  least  allusion  to  the  orbicula'^ 
ligament  or  the  capsule.    You  might  ask  such  a  teacher,  can  a  hip^ 
joint  be  dislocated  without  troubling  the  orbicular  and  capsular  ligt^" 
ments  7    And  you  might  ask  M.  Amussat  if  he  thinks  a  womb  oool^^ 
be  retroverted  with  a  pair  of  ligamenta  rotunda  not  over  two  inch^^ 
and  a  half  long,  and  utero-sacrala  of  proper  length  and  strength ! 
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Dr.  Samuel  Merriman's  Dissertation  on  Retroversion  of  the  Womb^ 
including  some  Observations  on  Extra-uterine  Gestation,  is  equally  devoid 
of  concision  in  the  exposition  of  the  causes  of  the  accident,  for  his 
whole  book  from  beginning  to  end  has  not  one  word  on  the  subject 
of  the  ligaments. 

Dr.  John  Burns,  of  Qlasgow,  whose  work,  with  notes  by  the  late 
Professor  James,  was  so  long  a  text-book  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, has  not  an  item  on  the  subject  of  the  round  ligaments  in  the 
whole  of  this  article,  which  you  will  find  in  vol.  i.  p.  186,  of  Bums^s 
Midwifery.  Nor  does  Dr.  William  Hunter,  the  father  of  all  retro- 
version authors,  say  anything  about  them  in  his  great  Book  called 
Tables. 

I  think,  that  as  retroversion  is  an  accident  very  common,  and  in 
pregnancy  very  dangerous,  it  is  important  that  you  should  not  only 
be  well  aware  of  the  state  of  the  womb  under  it,  but  of  the  complica- 
tions it  may  introduce  as  to  other  tissues;  and  it  is  exigent,  not  only 
to  know  these  things,  but  why  they  do  happen,  so  as  to  enable  you  to 
direct  aright  your  intentions  and  method  of  cure. 

Can  you  entertain  any  scruples  in  regard  to  my  explanation  of  it? 
Let  us  try  conclusions  then. 

The  bladder,  when  it  fills  from  the  perpetual  stillicidium  of  the  two 
ureters,  always  fills  first  in  a  direction  backwards,  towards  the  sacrum; 
tod  when  it  cannot  expand  any  further  in  that  direction,  its  fundus 
mounts  upwards  towards  the  umbilicus.  In  Dr.  Hunter's  case,  figured 
in  hia  anatomical  tables  of  the  gravid  womb,  it  went  up  half-way  be- 
tveen  the  navel  and  pit  of  the  stomach.  Now,  in  a  healthy,  strong 
woman,  the  bladder,  in  filling,  cannot  go  back  to  the  sacrum,  pushing 
the  womb  before  it,  because,  as  soon  as  the  round  ligaments  are  put 
on  the  stretch  they  cease  to  yield,  and  compel  the  bladder  to  develop 
iti  valls  in  an  upward  direction  towards  the  navel.  The  womb  is 
therefore  safe ;  it  repels  the  intrusion  of  the  bladder,  and  makes  it 
rise  upward  in  the  belly,  agreeably  to  the  explanation  of  M.  Yelpeau, 
in  his  Midwifery.  But,  there  are  certain  women,  who,  from  insensi- 
hQity  of  their  nervous  system,  or  from  their  situation  in  the  world, 
bibitaally  allow  the  bladder  to  become  enormously  distended  before 
they  yield  to  the  urgent  call  of  nature.  Such  a  habit  must,  inevitably, 
pnerate  a  laxity  of  the  round  as  well  as  the  utero-sacral  ligaments, 
which  being  daily  overstrained,  yield  more  and  more  to  the  antago- 
nizing force  of  the  distended  bladder,  until  they  end  by  becoming 
^  kmg  to  hold  the  fundus  of  the  womb  in  due  propinquity  to  the 
P^bis;  wherefore,  it  must  slide  forwards  and  then  fall  backwards  to 
the  sacrum,  since  there  is  nothing  devised  for  holding  it  forward, 
16 
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except  these  round  ligaments,  that  can  now  no  longer  do  their  office. 
This  slow,  gradual  elongation  of  the  ligaments  will  explain  to  you  the 
reasonableness  of  those  writers  who  say,  that  retroversion  may,  in 
some  women,  come  on  gradually,  and  by  small  degrees,  until  it  is  at 
length  completed.  I  have  myself,  no  doubt,  that  the  cases  of  retro- 
version in  the  unmarried  are  mostly  brought  on  in  this  slow  chronical 
way ;  though,  it  is  true,  when  the  woman  is  prepared  for  it  by  this 
process,  some  sudden  exertion  or  succussion  of  the  body  may  com- 
plete it  in  an  instant.  Suppose  the  ligaments  to  have  become  habit- 
ually overstretched,  until  they  have  become  four  and  one-fourth 
inches  long.  Do  you  not  perceive,  that  a  full  bladder,  suddenly 
jammed  downwards  in  a  fit  of  vomiting,  or  coughing,  or  straining,  or 
jumping,  might  press  the  head  of  the  womb  down  beneath  the  sacro- 
vertebral  angle,  whence  it  would  not  be  likely  soon  to  be  pulled  up 
again  by  the  said  ligaments. 

Any  pressure  upon  the  rectum,  whether  from  within,  or  without  the 
cavity  of  the  gut ;  any  inflammation  of  it,  or  any  irritation  acting  upon 
it  or  the  bladder,  excites  what  is  called  tenesmus,  or  a  bearing  down. 
In  tenesmus,  all  the  parts  contained  within  the  pelvis  are  pushed  down- 
wards towards  the  perineal  strait,  and,  as  the  tenesmic  feeling  becomes 
more  and  more  intense,  it  must  happen  that  the  overturned  organ 
shall  be  pushed  down  into  the  peritoneal  cul-de-sac,  betwixt  the  bowd 
and  the  vagina.    The  womb  cannot  come  into  this  situation  withoal 
greatly  augmenting  the  tenesmic  feeling,  and  bringing  on  other  com- 
plaints, such  as  strangury,  or  dysury,  urinary  tenesmus,  rectal  tenes* 
mus,  pain  in  the  middle  of  the  sacrum,  in  the  ligamenta  rotunda,  sciatic 
pains,  and  pains  along  the  distribution  places  of  the  obturator  nerves 
in  the  groins  and  thighs,  and  a  great  disturbance  of  the  entire  splanchnic 
system  of  innervations. 

You  may  very  readily  conceive  of  the  disturbing  influences,  as  to  the 
general  health,  bodily  and  mental,  of  such  a  state  of  things ;  and  in 
making  up  your  notions  of  the  nature  of  such  disturbing  operations, 
you  will  not  leave  out  of  the  computation  that  vast  and  dominant  foroe^ 
which  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  female  ever  exert  upon  her  entire 
physical  nature.    How  much  greater  that  force,  when  the  womb  and 
the  ovaries,  and  the  whole  reproductive  apparatus,  indeed,  is  advanced 
in  power  by  the  sanguine  affluctions,  and  nervous  determinations  to 
which  they  are  subject  under  such  circumstances.     You  should  not  be 
surprised  to  witness  the  wildest  hysterical  phenomena ;  nor,  indeedf 
the  whole  protean  genus  of  hysteria.    The  organ  soon  becomes  hypeT' 
irophied  under  such  a  provocation  to  the  highest  condition  of  hypeT" 
iBsthesia. 
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I  hare  been  aocastomed  to  observe  these  inflaences  for  many  years 
past,  and  have  seen  them  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  a  tempo- 
nry  insanity,  and  the  varioas  modifications  of  the  nervous  manifesta- 
tion below  that  which  constitutes  insanity.  Many  times  have  I  found 
such  a  retroversion  to  develop  a  hypertrophied  state,  in  which  the 
organ  grew  twice  as  big  as  my  fist 

The  disordered  womb  can,  by  its  nervous  connections  with  the 
spinal  and  sympathetic  nerves,  disturb  and  vex  any  and  every  organ 
in  the  body,  from  the  brain  to  the  massa  carnea  on  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
It  can  vex  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  with  spasm  or  globus — close 
the  jaws  through  cramp  of  the  masseters  or  temporals,  jaundice  the 
blood  by  its  influence  on  the  liver,  cause  ischuria  or  diabetes  in  a 
moment,  bring  on  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  simulate  apoplexy  and 
eclampsia,  set  the  hemispheres  in  a  rage  of  insanity,  or  excite  the  cere- 
bellum to  the  manifesting  of  chorea,  or  abolish  the  sensorial  and  motor 
fiyroes  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  but,  if,  in  the  non-gravid  condition  the 
retroverted  deviation  of  the  uterus  can  cause  such  great  derangements, 
vhat  must  be  those  that  attend  some  of  the  terrible  consequences  of 
letroversion  of  the  gravid  womb.    They  are  truly  appalling.    They 
consist  in  all  the  fruits  of  complete  compression  and  obstruction  of 
the  eoQtenta  of  the  pelvis,  by  the  growing  womb.    Dr.  William  Hun- 
ter describes  a  case,  the  first  one,  perhaps,  which  was  clearly  under- 
stood, wherein,  after  the  death  of  the  patient,  it  was  found  that  the 
vomb  had  continued  to  expand  under  the  development  forces  of  the 
ovum  until  it  had  so  completely  jammed  and  impacted  the  uterus  into 
e?ery  anfractuosity  of  the  pelvis — arresting  the  flow  of  the  urine,  and 
thecourse  of  the  rectum — that  the  uterine  mass  could  not  be  extracted 
through  the  superior  strait,  until  the  ossa  pubis  were  cut  asunder  by 
tbesaw. 

This  case  of  Dr.  Hunter^s  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Walter  Wall, 

who  bad  studied  in  Paris,  where  he  had  received  the  instruction  of 

Gregoire.   Persevering  attempts  were  made  to  restore  the  womb  to  its 

nttaral  position;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  ovum,  at  four  months, 

rendered  it  impossible  to  get  the  fundus  above  the  linea  ileo-pectinea. 

The  bladder  was  filled,  so  that  its  fundus  was  half-way  between  the 

umbilicus  and  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  and  the  patient  died  shortly  aftei 

Dr.  Hunter  saw  her.    Dr.  Hunter  gives  very  beautiful  drawings  of 

*e  specimen,  in  his  great  Tables  of  the  gravid  uterus.    Before  the 

^mination  of  the  body,  he  invited  many  physicians  to  be  present, 

^'wlgave  a  lecture  on  the  subject.    It  was  Dr.  Hunter  who  applied 

^  name  of  retroversion,  which  is  now  adopted  universally.     Many 

Physicians  had  seen  the  malady  before  this  time,  but  I  think  him 
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entitled  to  the  credit  of  describing  it,  and  making  it  first  dearly 
understood. 

As  to  the  several  signs  by  which  the  accident  may  be  made  known; 
they  are  pain  and  obstruction,  or  irritation  within  the  pelyis.  Yoa 
rejoin,  perhaps,  that  other  affections  are  manifested  by  the  same  symp- 
toms ;  and  it  is  very  true  that  simple  prolapsion  gives  pain  in  the 
pelvis  and  in  the  back,  and  troubles  the  course  of  the  urine,  &c.;  but, 
in  forming  your  inference,  as  to  the  existence  of  a  retroversion,  upon 
representations  of  pain  made  by  the  patient,  you  will  address  your  in- 
quiries in  such  a  manner  as  to  deduce  from  the  history  of  the  attack, 
a  judgment  as  to  its  seat,  causes,  and  nature. 

Caae. — For  example.  I  was  called  some  time  since  to  a  yonng 
woman  residing  in  Ninth  Street 

When  I  presented  myself  to  her,  I  found  her  lying  upon  the  bed, 
apparently  in  pain.    It  was  afternoon. 

''  Will  you  please  inform  me  what  it  is  that  has  induced  you  to  oil 
for  me,  madam  7" 

''  I  am  in  great  pain,  sir." 

"  Where  is  the  pain  situated  ?" 

^'  In  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach  and  back." 

''  You  mean  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  I  presume;  near  As 
shear-bone,  or  bar-bone." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  How  long  have  you  suffered  from  it  ?" 

"  Since  the  early  morning." 

"Are  you  married?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  these  six  weeks." 

"  What  brought  the  pain  on  you  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir.  It  came  on  in  the  car,  as  I  was  retnming 
from  New  York." 

"  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  making  water  7" 

"  I  cannot  make  a  drop ;  or,  at  least,  only  a  few  drops  pass,  with 
the  most  violent  efforts — and  the  urgency  never  ceases ;  I  am  safferiog 
dreadfully,  indeed." 

"  Had  you  ever  such  an  attack  before  7" 

"Never." 

"What's  your  age 7" 

"  Twenty-two,  sir." 

"  Are  you  regular  7" 

"No,  sir." 

"Do  you  suppose  you  are  enceinte T" 

**  Yes,  sir." 
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"How  long  ?** 
''About  five  weeks." 

^  And  yoa  never  felt  this  disorder  before  7" 
^  I  never  felt  anything  of  the  sort  till  to-day." 
"  Have  you  pain  in  the  back,  did  you  say,  too?" 
"Yee,  dreadful" 

**I8  that  pain  chiefly  felt  about  three  inches  above  the  lower  end 
the  back-bone?" 
"Exactly  there." 

"You  have  a  retroverted  womb,  madam;  with  retention  of  urine, 
used  by  it." 

**  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  sir." 

"  I  mean  that,  as  you  are  pregnant  some  five  weeks,  the  womb  is 
eoome  much  larger  than  it  was  before  you  were  married ;  and  it  is 
ow  turned  over  backwards ;  in  fact,  it  is  topsy-turvy.  The  pressure 
*f  the  top  of  the  womb  against  the  lower  part  of  the  bowel  and  the 
Nck-bone,  gives  you  pain  in  that  situation ;  while  the  bottom,  or 
nther  the  point  of  the  womb,  is  pressed  with  force  against  the  bladder 
of  urine,  vexing  and  paining  it,  and  stopping  the  course  of  the  water, 
which  can  only  escape  drop  by  drop,  while  your  bladder  becomes  con- 
tinually fuller  and  fuller.    It  is  very  full  now — it  is  terribly  full" 

"Why,  what  in  the  world  is  to  be  done?" 

"You  are  to  allow  me  to  remedy  the  difficulty ." 

"How?" 

"By  replacing  the  womb  in  its  natural  position." 

"But  how  can  you  do  that?" 

"With  my  hand." 

"I  can't  think  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Very  well,  madam,  I  shall  have  to  bid  you  a  good  afternoon,  for  I 
anH  think  of  anything  else  for  you.  In  &ct,  there  is  nothing  else  to 
>c  done  for  you." 

"Why,  rd  rather  die  1" 

"As  you  please,  madam;  you  are  the  mistress;  they  say  'ce  que 
ismme  veut,  Dieu  le  veut  aussi ;'  but  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  say 
it  would  be  very  silly  of  you  to  die,  for  want  of  the  power  to  make 
Wer,  when  there's  a  physician  at  hand,  can  put  you  so  readily  in  the 
way  to  do  it  easily." 

And  she  resorted  to  the  ladies'  resort — ^tears.  After  she  had  com- 
fit herself  a  little  in  this  way,  she  came  to  her  calmer  reason  again, 
"dsaid:— 

"Wai  it  hurt  me,  sir?" 

**0h  no,  not  a  bit." 
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"  What  am  I  to  do,  then,  if  I  must  ?" 

*'  Yon  are  to  lie  on  yoar  left  side,  in  bed :  covered  up  head  and  foot, 
with  the  bedclothes.  You  are  to  draw  up  your  knees  very  high,  and 
I  will  cure  you  in  a  moment." 

I  washed  my  hands ;  I  always  do  that  first  I  dipped  the  index 
finger  of  the  right  hand  in  oil.  With  its  palp  I  felt  the  gravid  baa- 
fond  of  the  womb  looking  downwards  and  forwards  in  the  pelvis, 
while  the  os  tineas  was  cocked  up  against  the  urethra  above  the  arch. 
Look  again  at  the  wood-cut. 

^' Don't  bear  down  now,  child  I  don't  resist  the  pressure  of  my  hand  I 
I  shall  not  hurt  you  at  all,  not  in  the  least  I"  And  so,  by  a  gentle, 
steady,  augmenting  pressure  against  the  bas-fond,  pressing  it  upwards 
and  backwards,  I  followed  the  ascending  fundus  until  it  suddenly 
escaped  above  the  promontory,  upon  which  the  os  uteri  looked  down* 
wards  again,  and  the  organ  was  reposited. 

"  Now,  how  do  you  feel  ?" 

"  Oh,  greatly  relieved." 

"  Sit  up,  and  try  to  make  water.  I  shall  retire  from  the  chamber. 
Gall  me  when  you  are  ready." 

In  a  few  minutes  she  called  me  back ;  thankfully  telling  me  she  had 
made  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  was  quite  well  again. 

'*Is  not  this,  bad  as  it  is,  better  than  dying?" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  thank  you  I" 

"  I  think  so  too.    Farewell,  madam ;  but  let  me  tell  you  thongh, 
before  I  go,  that  if  you  had  made  water  freely,  before  you  started 
from  New  York  this  morning,  you  would  not  have  had  your  womb 
turned  over;  for  nothing  turned  it  over  but  the  bladder.    Your 
bladder  was  full  when  you  got  up  in  the  morning ;  you  were  harried 
to  the  steamer,  and  it  became  fuller  because  you  could  not  reliere 
yourself  in  company.    There  was  not  room  enough  left  for  both  the 
bladder  and  the  womb  in  their  usual  places.    So  the  bladder  thrust 
the  womb  downwards  and  backwards,  until  it  was  overset  topsy-tarvy. 
The  round  ligaments  could  not  hold  it  up,  they  had  to  give  way.    See 
here,  I  have  made  a  drawing  of  the  situation  of  things.    This  is  the 
womb    overturned    backwards.      These  are  the  round    ligaments, 
stretched  almost  to  breaking.    That's  the  mouth  of  the  womb  turned 
up  here,  and  compressing  this  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  you  see  is 
horribly  distended  with  water,  that  gave  you  so  much  pain.    As  soon 
as  I  pushed  the  womb  up  to  this  point,  the  mouth  of  it  turned  down 
to  this  place,  its  natural  situation,  and  the  pressure  being  taken  off 
from  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  you  could  easily  m^ke  water.    Do  yoa 
understand  it  now  ?" 
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"Oh  yes,  perfectly." 

"  Take  care,  then,  not  to  let  it  get  so  full  again,  or  it  will  serve  you 
the  same  trick  a  second  time." 
"Yes,  sir." 
"Farewell,  madam." 
"Good-by,sir." 

I  have  given  you  the  foregoing  dialogue,  as  an  example  of  many 
conversations  I  have  held  on  such  subjects,  with  sufferers  from  this 
accident. 

What  inference,  other  than  that  I  did  draw,  could  I  have  possibly 
deduced  from  her  relation?  Think  over,  for  a  moment,  the  anatomy 
of  the  parts  within  the  pelvis,  and  you  will  see  that  I  could  not  well 
obtain  any  other  inference  than  that  of  an  overset  of  the  uterus. 

If  the  patient  had  replied  to  my  questions,  that  she  had  long  suf- 
fered with  backache,  and  dysury,  &C.,  I  might  have  supposed  some 
other  cause  than  retroverted  gravid  womb ;  but  as  she  was  young  and 
strong,  how  could  I  imagine  that  anything  else  could  have  happened 
to  her  pregnant  uterus,  except  that  which  had  really  happened  to  it? 
There  was  nothing  else  to  be  deemed  of  it,  and  so  I  could  confidently 
say  to  her — Your  womb  is  retroverted. 

You  will  not  expect  always  to  relieve  the  patient  so  promptly,  nor 
will  your  diagnostic  always  be  so  correct.     This,  at  least,  I  have  many 
times  found  to  be  the  case,  as  to  my  own  patients ;  for  I  have  some- 
times confidently  expected  to  find  retroversion,  where  there  was  only 
I      prolapsus :  and  sometimes,  where  a  true  anteversion  of  the  organ 
existed.     There  are  other  cases,  again,  in  which  the  splanchnic  neu- 
ralgia, that  I  described  in  Letter  XIII.  p.  173,  has  depended  upon  re- 
troversion, while  I  expected  to  discover  a  simple  uterine  descent. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  you  may  venture  to  speak  with  boldness, 
upon  a  clear  history  of  a  sudden  case,  in  a  healthy,  pregnant  woman. 
You  may  also  entertain  a  very  confident  reliance  in  the  diagnosis, 
even  in  the  chronic  forms,  but,  d  fortiori,  in  the  instances  of  the  acci- 
dent connected  with  pregnancy. 

If,  in  any  instance,  you  should  have  reason  to  speak  confidently  on 
the  diagnosis,  from  this  mere  external  or  rational  evidence,  you  would, 
of  course,  proceed  to  verify  the  opinion  by  the  Touch,  should  you 
oontinae  in  charge  of  the  case.  The  Touch  should  be  effected  in  the 
usual  way;  the  woman  being  on  her  lefl  side,  in  a  flexed  position.  In 
retroversion,  the  os  uteri  is  behind  the  symphysis,  looking  more  or 
less  obliquely  upwards,  according  as  the  fundus  is  more  or  less  com- 
pletely forced  behind  the  vagina.  The  fundus,  in  the  non-gravid,  is 
felt  as  a  firm,  solid,  hemispherical  mass,  like  a  great  tumor,  lying 
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against  the  exterior  sarface  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  which 
is  pushed  more  or  less  near  to  the  os  externum,  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  overset.  In  M.  Mayor's  case,  it  was  pushed  through 
that  wall,  which  it  ruptured,  and  turning  quite  upside  down,  came  out 
through  the  vulva. 

It  is  true  you  might  here  commit  an  error  in  the  diagnosis — mis- 
taking some  tumor  formed  in,  or  fallen  into  the  cul-de-sac  of  the 
peritoneum,  for  the  overturned  fundus ;  but  I  apprehend  little  likeli- 
hood of  such  a  mistake,  should  you  trace  the  cervix  from  the  os  uteri 
to  the  corpus,  and  so  to  the  fundus  of  the  organ ;  the  more  particu- 
larly, as  in  all  cases  not  perfectly  clear  you  would  resort  to  an  ex- 
ploration through  the  rectum,  or,  make  the  case  clearer,  by  means  of 
the  womb-sound. 

I  said  you  will  not  always  be  able  to  relieve  the  patient  so  readily. 

Cbbo. — A  lady  called  upon  me,  many  years  ago,  on  account  of  a 
retention  of  urine.  I  found  her  pregnant  at  more  than  three  montbs, 
and  the  bladder  making  a  large  painful  tumor  in  the  hypogastrium. 
When  I  informed  her  of  the  probable  cause  of  her  distress,  she  readily 
accepted  my  oflFer  to  attempt  to  relieve  her  of  the  difficulty. 

As  the  uterus  at  three  months  is  already  very  large,  I  would  not 
make  any  attempt  to  reposit  the  womb  while  the  bladder  was  still 
filled  with  a  great  quantity  of  water ;  for,  when  the  bladder  is  so 
distended,  I  presume  it  will  generally  prevent  success  in  any  attempt 
at  reposition,  particularly,  the  womb  itself  being  also  very  fall  in 
such  an  advanced  pregnancy.    If  the  rectum  be  overloaded,  that  part 
of  the  gut  that  lies  above  the  overset  uterus  will  be  so  distended  with 
feces  as  to  aid  very  materially  in  keeping  the  uterus  down.    There- 
fore, having  drawn  off  the  urine,  the  bowel  should  be  thoroughly 
emptied  by  an  enema  of  salt  and  water  before  anything  else  is  done. 
In  the  case  now  under  consideration,  it  was  not  necessary  to  resort  to 
this  aid.     Instead,  therefore,  of  uselessly  worrying   my  patient,  X 
commenced  by  drawing  off  the  water  with  a  catheter;  and  I  found  it 
necessary  to  carry  the  female  catheter  almost  up  to  the  ring  before  X 
could  introduce  the  point  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  so  much  wa^ 
the  urethra  stretched  by  the  complete  see-saw  of  the  womb.     By  wa^ 
of  parenthesis,  I  must  here  warn  you  that,  in  these  distortions  of  Xh^^ 
organs,  you  may  find  yourself  disappointed  in  attempts  to  draw  th^ 
urine  by  a  female  sound,  owing  to  the  great  lengthening  of  the  canaL^ 
In  any  such  case,  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  deposit?^ 
should  you  employ  a  male  catheter.    I  mean  a  flexible  one. 

When  I  had  evacuated  the  bladder,  I  proceeded  to  attempt  th^ 
reposition  of  the  organ ;  but  found,  on  thrusting  against  it  with  tw<^ 
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fingers  of  the  right  hand,  I  could  not  make  it  asceDd,  but  that  my 
fingers  indented  the  womb  so  muoh,  as  to  expose  me  to  the  risk  of 
disturbing  the  connection  of  the  ovum  with  the  uterine  walls,  and  so 
of  causing  an  abortion  to  take  place.  This  reflection  induced  me  to 
pause. 

Here,  said  I,  is  a  woman  pregnant  at  three  months,  past ;  who  has 
suddenly  suffered  a  retroversion,  probably  brought  on  by  a  distended 
bladder,  which,  pushing  the  womb  backwards  and  downwards,  has, 
upon  some  sudden  succussion,  shock,  or  straining  by  the  abdominal 
muscles,  thrust  the  fundus  fairly  down  below  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum,  which  holds  it  there.    But  now  that  I  have  removed  the 
pressure  from  the  bladder  by  emptying  it,  if  I  persist  in  attempts  to 
push  the  womb  up  again,  I  shall  perhaps  break  or  detach  the  mem- 
branes, or  possibly  separate  a  part  of  the  placenta.    I  will,  therefore, 
do  DO  such  thing ;  I  shall  hope  and  trust  that  the  round  ligaments 
Imve  strength  enough  to  pull  the  womb  up  from  out  of  its  new  bed, 
and  set  it  on  end  again — the  more  likely,  as  I  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  they  are  chronically  weakened  and  elongated.     Many  samples 
bave  been  met  with  of  the  womb  restored  by  taking  ofif  the  pressure 
of  the  bladder.     Dr.  Ingleby,  in  his  Obsieirtc  Medicine,  p.  65,  describes 
a  case  in  which  the  ''  womb  rectified  its  position  almost  instantly  after 
the  bladder  was  emptied."    He  relates  a  good  success,  also,  at  p.  67, 
in  which  the  womb  remained  retroverted  at  the  fourth  month  of 
pregnancy,  notwithstanding  the  daily  introduction  of  the  catheter  for 
many  days ;  Dr.  Ingleby  advised  that  it  should  be  introduced  every 
ibur  hours.     In  this  instance,  notwithstanding  the  fundus  was  almost 
down  to  the  anus,  and  the  os  uteri  was  just  above  the  brim — on  the 
third  day  of  repeating  the  catheterism  every  four  hours,  it  was  restored 
to  its  natural  position.    1  therefore  explained  to  the  patient  the  views 
wbich  led  me  to  desist  from  troubling  her  for  the   present,  and 
promised  to  observe  the  case. 

Upon  calling,  many  hours  afterwards,  she  had  made  no  water ;  the 
bladder  was  again  to  be  felt,  full,  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  where- 
upon I  used  the  catheter  again ;  and  then  renewed  my  attempts  to  get 
Ae  womb  up  in  vain.  The  attempt  to  press  the  organ  upwards  was 
'teisted  by  two  causes :  1st,  the  fixed  state  of  the  mass,  which  extended 
(aite  across  the  pelvis;  and,  2d,  the  bearing-down,  or  tenesmic  effort, 
^l^ich  was  excited  by  the  pressure  of  my  hand. 

Jl  person  who  is  on  the  knees,  with  the  top  of  the  sternum  resting 
^  the  same  plane  as  the  knees,  cannot  bear  down.  The  tenesmic 
^wer  18  either  wholly  annulled,  or  so  weakened  that  it  is  nearly 
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nullified  by  that  attitude.    Dr.  Hunter's  patient  was  placed  in  this 
position,  but  she  was  too  far  gone  to  enable  him  to  succeed. 

I  directed  tnj  patient  to  turn  on  her  face  in  bed ;  then  to  draw  her 
knees  upwards  until  the  thighs  should  be  vertical,  and  to  keep  the  top 
of  her  breast  upon  the  mattress,  so  as  to  have  the  pelvis  elevated  to 
the  highest  point. 

Introducing  two  fingers  iuto  the  vagina,  and  conducting  them  along 
the  curve  of  the  sacrum,  I  found  I  could  disengage  the  womb  from  its 
jammed  position ;  and  following  it  as  it  moved,  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
find  it  escaping  towards  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait,  while  the  06 
tinc8B  see-sawed  down  into  its  proper  place  in  the  vagina ;  and  she  was 
relieved.  Her  retention  of  urine  returned  no  more ;  and  I  attended 
her  at  the  birth  of  the  child  at  term. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  two  years  later,  I  had  to  repeat  the 
same  process  for  the  same  lady,  in  the  succeeding  pregnancy,  and  with 
equally  fortunate  results.  Dr.  Amussat,  in  his  work  on  retroversioo, 
describes  a  similar  case,  in  which  the  accident  occurred  in  two  sac- 
cessive  pregnancies. 

In  neither  of  these  cases  did  I  resort  to  venesection,  which  Dr. 
Dewees  justly  commends  as  a  most  important  item  in  the  treatmept 
of  the  rebellious  cases.  Our  celebrated  countryman  was  a  bold 
bleeder,  and  was  accustomed  to  overcome  all  obstacles  of  soft  resist- 
ance by  copious  abstractions  of  blood.  I  have  heard  him  highlj 
recommend  the  lancet  as  a  means  of  subduing  the  tenesmic  resistance 
that  is  awakened  by  the  hand  of  the  surgeon,  disturbing  the  tumor. 
But  having  found  the  position  above  recommended  amply  powerful 
for  the  subduction  of  the  tenesmic  force,  I  with  confidence  recommend 
it  to  you  as  preferable  to  large  abstractions  of  blood,  which  are  not 
indifferent  in  their  prospective  influence  upon  the  health. 

Subsequently  to  my  3d  edition,  I  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Braun's  method  of  colpeury sis,  and  have  used  his  colpeurynter  in  manj 
retroversions.  I  prefer  it  to  all  other  methods  in  retroversion  of  the 
gravid  womb.    (See  page  278,  ObsL,  the  Set.  and  Art,  8d  edition.) 

I  hope  you  will  see,  my  young  friends,  that,  in  taking  the  above 
method  of  laying  before  you  my  views  upon  retroversion,  T  supposed 
that  a  concise  account  of  the  symptoms,  state,  and  cure  of  some  cases 
would  be  more  efiicacious  to  clear  the  matter  in  your  minds  than  the 
longest  didactic  and  stately  detail.    These  cases  might  perhaps  suffice 
for  the  end  I  have  in  view,  since  ex  uno  disce  omnes  is  nearly  true. 
Yet  I  shall  beg  to  say  that  you  will  probably  meet  with  some  sped- 
mens  of  the  accident  that  you  cannot  remedy  by  any  means,  and  that 
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it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  persist  in  curing  them.     Let  me  speak 
of  them,  therefore. 

The  chronic  duration  of  a  retroversion  of  the  womb  can  scarcely  be 
r^arded  as  consistent  with  a  healthful  state  of  that  organ.     The  dis- 
tortion, the  pressure,  the  firm  and  continued  contact  of  parts  not 
designed  in  nature  to  be  brought  into  fixed  apposition,  sooner  or  later 
develop  an  intertrigo  which  passes  into  adhesive  inflammation,  and  such 
inflammation  is  at  an  end  when  it  has  finished  its  mission  of  uniting 
two  parts  into  one  by  a  bond  of  union  common  to  both.    Doubtless 
many  are  the  cases  of  retroversion  that  are  thus  rendered  incurable, 
and  these  are  the  samples  against  which  you  should  be  warned,  lest, 
in  your  zealous  attempts  to  succeed  in  restoring  the  womb  to  its  nor- 
mal attitude,  you  should  effect  some  disruption  of  tissues,  the  lacera- 
tion or  even  the  violent  tension  of  which  might  endanger  the  life  of 
the  patient.    Hamlet  is  very  right  where,  in  his  soliloquy,  he  resolves 
it  is  easier 

"  To  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 

Retroversion  "with  Adhesions. — I  speak  very  confidently  as  to 
the  confinement  of  the  fundus  in  the  back  part  of  the  pelvis  by  adhe- 
sions, not  only  from  opportunities  I  have  had  of  proving  the  fact  by 
the  necroscopic  test,  but  by  circumstances  of  a  case  that  came  under 
my  charge  six  or  seven  years  since.  It  was  that  of  a  married  lady 
from  one  of  the  Western  States.  In  this  case,  all  the  usual  pheno- 
mena of  the  malady  were  present.  The  os  uteri  was  directed  strongly 
towards  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  rounded  fundus  of  the  womb 
was  clearly  distinguishable  on  examination  both  by  the  vagina  and 
the  rectum.  During  several  consecutive  months,  I  made  various 
attempts  with  the  hand  in  both  ways  to  push  the  fundus  upwards ; 
and  I  also  introduced  a  large  globe  pessary,  in  the  hope  that,  by  its 
protracted  pressure  in  an  upward  direction,  it  might  gradually  loosen 
the  ancient  attachments  of  the  womb,  and  thus  allow  it  to  recover. 
I  did  not  succeed  to  any  great  extent  in  repositing  the  deviated  organ ; 
but  the  patient  lefl  this  quarter  of  the  country  in  improved  health, 
and  with  the  organ  less  impacted  and  less  immovable  than  when  I 
took  charge  of  the  case.  I  concluded  it  to  be  not  possible  to  disen* 
gage  it  wholly  from  the  ties  by  which  it  was  bound  down. 

Amussat,  Mim.  aur  la  Retroversion^  Ac,  p.  27,  says:  "I  have  two 
drawings  representing  cases  of  retroversion  of  the  non-gravid  womb. 
In  one  of  them,  the  subject  was  an  adult,  and  there  was  adhesion  to 
the  rectum ;  the  other  case  was  that  of  a  new-born  child.''  And  at 
page  29  be  gives  us  the  following  caution : — 
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'*  The  ooDsequences  of  reposition  of  the  retroverted  womb  are  &r 
from  being  so  simple  and  fortunate  as  might  be  supposed,  to  judge 
from  the  three  cases  under  my  care.  Indeed,  in  some  instances,  the 
manoeuvres,  even  careful  ones,  performed  with  the  fingers  introduced 
into  the  vagina,  have  brought  on  abortion,  and  in  some  cases  this  acci- 
dent itself  has  been  followed  by  fatal  metro-peritonitis. 

'^  If  a  female  have  been  the  subject  of  a  puerperal  or  other  peri- 
tonitis, she  may  have  recovered  with  adhesions  of  the  womb  to  the 
peritoneum  behind  it.  Such  a  state  would  not  necessarily  vitiate  her 
power  to  conceive.  She  might  even  develop  the  child  in  a  uterus 
partially  retained  by  adhesive  connection  within  the  pelvis,  but  would 
be  more  likely  to  miscarry  as  soon  as  the  tractions  should  become 
intolerable  to  the  uterus.  We  have  examples  of  adherent  uterus 
causing  death  by  hemorrhages." 

I  pray  you  allow  me,  at  the  risk  of  iteration,  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  remarks  I  made  in  a  former  letter,  p.  172,  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  womb  changes  its  position  in  all  the  prolapsions.  I  said 
the  womb  falls  down  along  a  curved  line — Carus's  curve — and  that, 
when  the  os  tincsa  presents  itself  at  the  os  magnum,  the  uterus  is  lying 
in  a  horizontal  position  across  the  pelvis.  If  you  do  not  keep  this 
fact  in  mind,  you  will  be  very  apt  to  mistake  a  simple  prolapsus  uteri 
for  a  retroversion  of  the  organ ;  but  the  cases  are  very  diflFerent.  In 
retroversion,  always  expect  to  find  the  os  uteri  above  the  crown  of 
the  pubal  arch,  and  not  beneath  it.  If  I  am  correct  in  this  view,  I 
differ  from  M.  Colombat,  who  seems  to  approve  of  the  opinion  stated 
in  the  following  sentence  from  page  154  of  his  work:  '^The  terms 
anteversion  and  retroversion  have  been  applied  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  uterus  has  been  found  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position."  If  M.  Colombat,  who  is  generally  a  very  re- 
liable authority,  is  right  in  these  words,  then  there  can  be  no  differ- 
ence between  retroversion  and  prolapsus ;  since  in  each  case  the  womb 
is  horizontal  in  the  pelvis.  According  to  my  view,  you  shall  always 
expect,  in  retroversion,  to  find  the  vaginal  cervix  higher  th^m  the 
crown  of  the  pubic  arch ;  for,  where  it  is  at  a  lower  level  than  that, 
the  case  can  claim  to  be  only  a  true  prolapsus  or  a  retroflexion.  I  am 
quite  confident  that  many  mistakes  are  made  as  to  this  diagnosis. 

Such  mistakes  are  the  more  easily  made  where  what  is  called  im- 
mobility of  the  womb  exists — a  case  in  which  the  organ  refuses  to 
retreat  upwards  in  the  pelvis  for  any  allowable  degree  of  pressure, 
except  the  slow  pressure  of  a  pessary,  which  I  have  proved  capable, 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  of  liftiug  quite  high 
up  in  the  pelvis  a  womb  that  I  could  not  venture  to  start  in  that 
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direction  by  any  short-lived  pressure  I  could  make  with  the  index 
and  medios  fingers. 

I  have  not  yet  made  any  remarks  as  to  the  manner  in  which  preg- 
nancy operates  to  produce  the  disorder  in  question.  I  am  not  at  all 
inclined  to  adopt  the  theory  that  the  womb  goes  over  backwards 
because  the  posterior  half  of  the  organ  yields  to  the  growing  ovum 
faster  than  the  anterior  half.  I  have  explained  how  a  full  bladder 
may  cause  the  slow  gradual  occurrence  of  our  disease.  But  it  is  more 
frequently  seen  to  arise  in  married  than  in  single  women.  Why  is 
this  the  case? 

Size  of  the  Pregnant  Womb.— Tou  should  reflect  that  the  round 
ligament  is  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  long,  and  that,  arising 
from  the  angle  of  the  womb,  it  runs  through  the  abdominal  ring  to 
be  inserted  on  the  tissues  exterior  to  the  os  pubis.    The  non -gravid 
womb  is  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  long  from  top  to  bottom. 
When  a  woman  becomes  enceintey  the  growing  ovum  compels,  by  its 
antagonistic  expansion,  the  uterus  to  grow  pari  paasti^  in  order  to 
furnish  a  suitable  nidus  for  the  ovum.    The  process  of  evolution  con- 
tinues for  nine  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  summit  of  the 
womb  is  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis  and  distant  some  twelve  inches 
from  its  os  tinc»,  which  is  at  that  period  generally  quite  high  in  the 
pelvis.    I  said  the  womb  is  some  twelve  inches  long.    For  example, 
on  the  14th  of  June,  1848, 1  measured  very  accurately  the  womb  of 
Mrs.  Crider,  who  died  with  a  disease  of  the  heart,  at  full  term ;  it  was 
twelve  inches  long,  and  eight  inches  wide.    During  the  whole  of  this 
growing  state,  the  ligamenta  rotunda  continue  to  exercise  their  office 
of  forestay  of  the  womb,  holding  it,  or  assisting  to  hold  it  forward. 
fiat|  by  the  end  of  the  pregnancy,  your  three  inches  of  round  ligament 
bave  become  five,  six,  or  more  inches  in  length.  Now  comes  the  labor, 
i^hich,  in  some  women,  requires  only  half  an  hour  to  complete  it;  and 
tile  aTerage  of  all  labors  is  but  four  hours.    The  fundus  of  the  womb 
^*t^  two  or  four  hours  goes  down,  far  towards  the  plane  of  the  superior 
strait,  and  continues  to  condense  its  tissue,  so  that  in  twenty  days  it  is 
t^ot  larger  than  the  non-gravid  organ.    But  if  the  round  ligaments  do 
^ot  condense  themselves  equably  with  the  uterus  itself,  what  guarantee 
lukve  we  that  the  womb  shall  not  tumble  over  backwards  as  soon  as  it 
lus  become  small  enough  to  allow  its  fundus  to  subside  below  the  pro- 
^nontory — seeing  especially  that  its  round  ligaments  are  left  relaxed, 
elongated,  stretched,  and  offering  no  opposition  to  the  fall  ? 

Yon  should  take  into  consideration  that,  though  the  round  liga- 
ments spring  from  the  uterus,  and  are  uterine  in  textural  nature,  or 
M  least  partially  so,  and  therefore  muscular,  they  have  not  power  of 
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contraction  so  quick  and  active  as  muscular  fibres  appertaining  to  the 
womb  proper,  and  then  you  will  recognize  the  cause  of  those  fre- 
quently observed  retroversions  that  occur  in  women  pale,  thin,  watery, 
and  relaxed,  who  offering  no  considerable  resistance  to  the  escape  of 
the  child,  are  delivered  in  a  pain  or  two,  before  the  doctor  can  come. 

Case. — I  do  not  like  to  see  a  woman  delivered  of  her  child  too  easily, 
for  it  indicates  a  feeble  resistance,  and  such  a  labor  is  more  frequently 
followed  by  disorders,  especially  such  as  that  under  consideration, 
than  where  a  solid  and  stern  resistance  can  only  be  overcome  by  a 
stout  and  good  long  labor,  evincing  the  power  of  the  constitution  not 
only  to  bear  the  child,  but  to  get  the  woman  well  out  of  the  lying-in. 
You  will  find  such  weak  pale  women  complaining  of  pains  and  ob- 
structions after  delivery  that  make  you  infer  a  deviated  womb.  I 
think,  in  such  case,  a  physician  is  in  duty  bound,  even  where  the 
signs  are  doubtful,  to  ask  for  the  examination,  and,  if  requisite,  to 
assign  his  motives  for  such  a  request.  I  have  a  patient  whose  uterus 
was  retroverted  a  few  years  ago,  after  her  confinement,  since  which 
time  she  has  had  two  children.  She  has  had  it  turned  over  so  many 
times  since,  that  she  now  knows  perfectly  well  when  the  accident  takes 
place,  and  sends  me  word.  If  I  ask  her  if  it  is  retroversion  again, 
she  replies  in  the  affirmative,  and  asks  to  be  relieved.  I  am  sure  I 
have  reposited  it  more  than  a  dozen  times.  I  have  never  known  her 
to  have  it  in  pregnancy,  however.  She  is  now  enceinte  about  three 
months,  and  the  organ  is  in  a  proper  position.  I  expect,  after  the 
birth  of  the  child,  that  the  round  ligaments  will  again  be  found  re« 
laxed,  and  then  the  womb  will  again  let  its  fundus  fall  down. 

When  you  shall  have  charge  of  a  retroversion  in  a  pregnant  woman,  ^ 
lay  it  to  heart  that  a  most  solemn  obligation  is  upon  you  to  treat  thevi 
case  with  a  conscientious  regard  to  her  safety  as  well  as  that  of  th€^ 
unborn  embryo.  Such  a  case  is  always  dangerous.  For,  to  say  tb^= 
least,  it  endangers  the  life  of  the  foetus,  and,  if  uncured,  will  probably  .^ 
if  not  assuredly,  cost  the  life  of  both  parties.  This  is  a  solemn  con  — 
sideration,  a  consideration  that  becomes  exaggerated  by  the  prospecrtf 
of  the  most  dreadful  and  hopeless  suflfering  for  the  patient,  if  she  b^ 
badly  treated.  (See  the  account  of  a  case  that  I  published  in  th^ 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  for  July,  1858.) 

To  suffer  an  abortion  is  always  a  risk,  but  to  suffer  an  abortioC3 
brought  about  by  so  strained  and  unnatural  a  posture  and  confinemen  ^ 
of  the  womb  must  enhance  the  risk  immensely ;  though  it  is  true  that^ 
when  the  uterus  cannot  be  reposited  while  the  gravidity  continiie 
we  are  authorized,  and  even  commanded  by  our  sense  of  duty,  to  brio 
on  the  abortion  in  order  to  enable  us  to  save  the  woman^s  life,  by  i 
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Testing  tbe  farther  development  of  the  childbearing  organ.  One  may 
take  comfort  to  himself,  however,  in  the  instances  of  advanced  preg- 
nancy in  retroversion,  by  consulting  some  of  the  wonderful  escapes 
that  are  recorded  in  the  books.  And  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  ac- 
ooaat  of  one  of  them  by  Dr.  Weir,  which  I  quote  from  Ingleby's 
Obstetric  Medicine^  p.  72. 

Case  by  Weir. — "  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Weir,  of  Glasgow,  for 
one  of  the  most  important  cases  of  this  nature  hitherto  recorded.  (See 
QloLsgow  Med.  Journal^  vol.  i.  No.  3,  p.  262.)    This  patient  had  taken 
strong  purgatives  with  the  view  of  procuring  abortion.    For  some  days 
prior  to  Dr.  Weir's  attendance,  the  urine  had  dropped  away  involun- 
tarily, and  now  the  abdomen  was  swollen  by  a  firm  tumor,  painful  on 
pressure,  and  occupying  the  sub-pubic  region.    The  vagina  was  filled 
by  a  tumor  regarded  as  the  uterus  in  a  state  of  retroversion,  although 
the  uterine  orifice  could  not  be  reached.    This  tumor  not  only  pressed 
upoa  the  bladder,  and  prevented  the  free  discharge  of  urine,  but  nearly 
obliterated  the  rectum  also;  yet  the  bowels  responded  to  the  action  of 
medicine.     Urine  was  drawn  off*  repeatedly  by  the  catheter,  varying 
in  amount  from  two  to  four  pounds  in  the  twenty  four  hours,  and  yet 
the  8ub-pubic  tumor  was  only  partially  lessened.    The  lower  extremi- 
ties as  well  as  the  abdomen  became  oedematous;  the  tumor  in  the 
vigina  approached  nearer  and  nearer  its  orifice;  every  distressing 
sjmptom  was  increased,  and  it  was  now  impracticable  to  pass  any 
description  of  catheter  the  requisite  distance  into  the  bladder.    A 
amaller  quantity  of  urine  was  each  time  drawn  away,  and  the  bladder 
reached  considerably  above  the  umbilicus^  whilst  i\iQ  fundus  uteri  was 
progressively  descending,  the  uterus  being  ultimately  turned  almost 
upside  down.     About  the  tenth  day  from  the  commencement  of  the 
MTere  symptoms,  pains  ensued  resembling  the  pains  of  labor,  and 
owing  to  the  strong  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  forcing  the  uterus 
•till  lower,  the  introduction  of  the  fingers  into  the  vagina  proved  ex- 
ceedingly difficult    The  condition  of  the  patient  had  now  become 
desperate,  and  it  was  essential  to  attempt  her  relief  almost  at  any  risk. 
The  puncture  of  the  bladder  (previously  contemplated)  was  abandoned 
^nder  a  well-founded  conviction  that  such  a  measure  would  have  little 
^^  no  efiect  in  bringing  down  the  uterine  orifice.    The  puncture  of  the 
fundus  uteri  was  also  suggested,  but,  prior  to  its  adoption,  it  was  de- 
^rniined  to  make  a  last  effort  to  reach  the  orifice.     *  After  much  diffi- 
cultj  and  a  great  degree  of  force,  and  in  opposition  to  the  strong  and 
poirerful  exertions  of  the  patient,  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  hand  into 
toe  vagina,  forced  up  my  finger  above  the  pubes,  and  reached  the 
''^OQth  of  the  womb.     An  assistant  at  the  same  time  got  his  hand  into 
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the  rectum,  and  we  had  thus  the  perfect  commaDd  of  the  patient.  By 
steadily  poshing  upwards  the  fundus,  and  cautiously  pulling  the  neck 
and  mouth  of  the  womb  downwards,  the  tumor  was  gradually  raised 
above  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  uterus  reduced  to  its 
proper  position.'  A  considerable  quantity  of  urine  was  discharged 
during  this  proceeding;  the  pubic  tumor  disappeared;  labor  pro- 
gressed, and  a  four  months'  foetus,  putrid,  was  extracted  about  tweuty- 
four  hours  after  the  uterus  had  been  replaced.  Severe  abdominal  in- 
flammation ensued,  which  demanded  vigorous  depletion  ere  the 
patient  was  safe.    She  perfectly  recovered." 

Case  by  Mayor ,  of  Lausanne. —  Here  is  another  case  taken  from 
the  1st  vol.,  p.  217,  of  Dr.  Moreau's  IVaite  Pratique  des  Accouchemens. 
It  was  communicated  to  Dr.  Paul  Dubois,  of  Paris,  by  Dr.  Mayor,  of 
Lausanne. 

"  S.  G.,  an  ignorant  peasant  woman,  set.  82,  who  had  borne  three 
children,  being  assisted  in  her  last  two  by  her  mother-in-law,  ignorant 
as  herself,  was  three  and  a  half  months  pregnant,  when,  on  the  7lh 
Nov.  1836,  she  was  attacked  with  wandering  pains,  though  the  pain 
did  not  prevent  her  going  out  about  her  affairs:  She  said  in  her 
trouble,  it  might  be  that  she  tvould  die  the  next  day. 

'^  Upon  coming  home  about  8  P.  M.,  she  went  to  bed,  and  was  soon 
seized  with  sharp  pains  in  the  belly  and  loins,  that  made  her  cry  out 
aloud,  and  which  the  mother-in-law  supposed  were  forerunners  of  i  « 
miscarriage.  This  was  at  9}  P.  M.  At  lOJ,  the  husband,  who  wash 
assisting  her  for  some  purpose,  discovered  a  large  substance  escaping^ 
at  the  genitals.  Being  alarmed  by  this,  and  the  hemorrhage,  and  paio^ 
together,  they  began  to  think  of  calling  in  a  physician.    The  husbandH 

went  to  the  midwife  of  M ,  a  neighboring  village,  who,  reachio^a 

her  at  one  o'clock,  found  an  enormous  tumor  outside  of  the  yulvi^ 
attended  with  anomalies  so  extraordinary  that  she  insisted  on  havingH 
the  opinion  of  an  experienced  accoucheur.  The  husband  ran  to  Ji^H 
C,  who  arrived  at  3}  A.  M. 

"After  some  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  tumor,  the  surgecK  '^ 
ascertained  that  it  was  the  womb  in  a  complete  state  of  retroversion^ 
and  he  succeeded  in  pushing  it  back  and  restoring  it  to  its  natur^iB 
position.  But  the  woman,  who  was  already  in  the  most  deplorabM4 
condition,  expired  at  half- past  four  A.  M.,  very  soon  after  the  redo  ^3 
tion  of  the  organ." 

The  patient's  death  would  have  passed  without  remark,  as  one  <3f 
the  events  that  sometimes  occur  in  abortion  or  hemorrhage,  had  n<3i 
rumor  attributed  it  to  criminal  designs. 

The  authorities,  therefore,  ordered  the  autopsy  for  three  o'clock  oi^ 
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ibe  10th,  fifty-seven  hours  after  the  decease ;  and  Messrs.  M.  &  C,  two 
well-informed  and  well-known  sargeons  and  accoucheurs,  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  Their  proces-verbal  contains  the  following 
ioooant : — 

'^Tbe  external  genitals  exhibit  nothing  peculiar;  but,  when  slightly 
separated,  there  was  found  at  the  depth  of  two-twelfths  of  an  inch, 
towards  the  fourohette,  a  ragged  wound.  The  vagina  is  smooth  to  the 
toach,  and  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  firm  and  not  engorged,  is  found 
resting  upon  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  vagina  is  very  relaxed,  and 
the  body  of  the  womb,  when  raised,  is  very  movable. 

"  We  opened  the  abdomen,  and  sawed  asunder  the  ossa  pubis  in 
order  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  organs  contained  in  the  cavity  of 
ihe  pelvis.    The  bladder,  which  was  very  large  and  flaccid,  containing 
no  mine,  was  raised  above  the  pubis,  and  appeared  to  have  been  dis- 
tended ;  in  other  respects,  it  was  unaltered  and  partially  concealed 
the  body  of  the  womb.    This  organ,  pyramidal  in  shape,  was  six  inches 
in  length  by  five  in  breadth.    It  was  soft,  flaccid,  reddish,  and  showed 
sereral  ecchymoses  and  small  semicircular  lacerations,  as  if  cut  with 
the  finger  nails.    Discovering  in  front  of  the  sacrum,  in  the  peritoneal 
lining  of  the  pelvis,  a  transverse  wound,  we  found  that  the  wound 
oommunicated  with  the  posterior  inferior  part  of  the  vagina,  so  that 
the  vagina  communicated  with  the  abdominal  cavity.    Here,  then,  was 
^n  locidental  oanal,  whose  upper  orifice  was  formed  by  a  rupture  of 
^Iie  peritoneum,  its  lower  by  a  laceration  of  the  vagina,  and  of  which 
^Jbe  middle  portion  occupied  the  lacerated  recto-vaginal  septum. 

"  Upon  pushing  the  body  of  the  womb  into  this  opening,  we  found 
^thtX  it  passed  without  difficulty  through  the  inferior  opening  near  the 
fcorchette ;  and  thus  we  observed  the  position  of  the  womb  when  it 

'WIS  seen  by  M.  0 during  the  woman's  life." 

I  shall  not  cite  any  of  the  remaining  passages  of  this  case,  presented 
ty  Dr.  Moreau.    They  consist  of  stupid  interrogatories  of  the  lawyers 
w1k>  were  concerned  in  the  trial  of  the  accused.    The  foregoing  are 
enough  to  show  how  great  is  the  power  to  bear  down  (tupaa/ioi,)  in  a 
steng  woman  like  this  peasant,  who,  under  the  irritation  of  her  tenes- 
wna,  actoally  drove  the  body  of  her  retroverted  womb  through  the 
posterior  strong  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  fairly  pushed  the  whole  organ 
OQt  of  the  genitalia,  the  fundus  hanging  down  betwixt  her  thighs,  and 
^^  OB  tineas  looking  upwards  into  the  pelvia    It  is  truly  an  extraor- 
dinary ease,  and  one  particularly  well  calculated  to  impress  your 
''^inds  not  only  with  just  ideas  of  the  serious  importance  of  the  malady 
*^ut  to  show  how  powerful  is  the  resistance  a  strong  woman  is  able  to 
17 
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make  to  your  attempts  to  reposit,  when  her  tenesmic  force  is  excited, 
and  beyond  the  control  of  her  will. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  surgeon  cannot  succeed,  with  the  two 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  in  carrying  the  retroverted  womb  so  far  up- 
wards, along  the  curve  of  the  sacrum,  as  to  compel  it  to  rise  above 
the  promontory  of  the  bone,  and  thus  be  set  at  liberty  from  its  imprison* 
ment  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  pelvis.  In  order  to  efiEect  this,  Uie  fin- 
gers are  required  to  be  longer  than  the  usual  length. 

By  means  of  the  little  instrument,  of  which  the  adjoining  figure  is 
a  representation,  you  will  be  enabled  to  carry  it  much  further  than 
with  the  fingers.    The  instrument  is  made  of  steel,  and  it  is  con- 
veniently curved  to  suit  the  form  of  the  back  part  of  the  excavation. 
Conducted  along  the  left  indicator  finger  to  the  cul-de-sac, 
Fig.  7.         behind  the  vaginal  cervix,  it  may  be  pressed  against  the 
^^^^v        overset  womb,  which  is  readily  pushed  upwards  by  it    It 
l\r^       ^^  ^^^  ^  convenient  instrument  for  drawing  down  the 
cervix  from  near  the  pubis ;  that  part  of  the  organ  being 
taken  hold  of  by  the  ring.    The  whole  instrument,  fixun 
the  top  of  the  ring  to  the  end  of  the  handle,  is  just  eleven 
inches  in  length. 

It  is  made  by  Mr.  John  Borer,  and  also  by  Mr.  Schiveljr, 
of  Philadelphia. 

As  I  have  found  it  a  most  convenient  and  useful  appi- 
ratus  in  the  management  of  retroversion,  I  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  you,  but,  I  must  here  put  you  in  mind  of  the 
power  of  the  colpeurynter,  which  it  now  seems  to  me,  u 
likely  in  all  future  time  to  supersede  the  other  methods 
of  reposition  for  all  cases  of  retroverted  gravid  womb. 

I  beg  you  to  be  careful  in  your  diagnosis ;  always  he 
very  careful.  If  you  love  your  profession,  and  would  keep 
up  its  dignity,  and  your  own,  do  not  make  mistakes.  Do 
not  suppose  you  have  a  retroversion,  when,  instead  of  thil^ 
you  are  called  to  a  case  in  which  an  enlarged  ova^y  has 
fallen  down  in  the  pelvis.  Such  a  tumor  might  fill  up  the 
whole  of  the  space  betwixt  the  sacrum  and  the  bladder, 
lifting  the  womb  up,  and  jamming  its  cervix  against 
the  pubis.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  should  you  seek  for  the  os  uteri, 
and  find  it  up  at  the  pubis,  and  also  find  a  rounded  mass  thrusUng 
the  posterior  vaginal  wall  forwards,  you  would  be  in  great  danger  of 
maldng  a  false  diagnostic. 

The  pathognomonic  mark  of  a  retroversion  is  the  os  uteri  not  be- 
neath, but  above  the  crown  of  the  puhal  arch^  while  the  cervix  can  be 
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with  the  finger  backwards  to  the  body,  which  presses  the  por^ 
wall  of  the  vagina  forwards  and  downwards,  giving  the  sensa- 
r  a  mass  of  tamor,  which  is  hard  or  firm  in  the  non-gravid,  and 
or  yielding  in  the  gravid  womb.  If  you  should,  in  your  early 
,  meet  with  a  retroverted  gravid  womb,  and  make  prudent 
>t8  at  reposition,  after  all  the  preliminary  measures  have  been 
attended  to,  you  might  prefer  to  obviate  the  inflammatory  en- 
nent  by  venesection,  the  bath,  emollient  cataplasms,  anodyne 
ita,  or  doses  of  anodyne  medicines,  and  very  scrupulously  attend 
evacuation  of  the  bladder,  in  hope  of  meeting  with  such  suc- 
18  Dr.  Ingleby  justly  boasts  of  obtaining  in  the  case  I  quoted 
lim. 

;  when,  after  consistent  attempts,  you  shall  have  ascertained 
'ailore,  you  ought,  if  possible,  to  introduce  a  sound  into  the  os 
to  rupture  the  ovum,  and  discharge  the  liquor  amnii.  After 
,  you  might  expect  to  succeed  in  your  manipulation  by  the 
a,  or  by  the  rectum.  But,  as  it  will  in  some  instances  be  found 
cticable  to  get  the  sound  into  the  os  uteri,  you  have  the  last  re-* 
9  of  puncturing  the  membranes  by  means  of  a  curved,  small 
carried  into  the  uterus  itself.  This  is  a  dangerous  operation ; 
ae,  as  the  peritoneum  descends  behind  the  womb  on  the  vagina, 
nost  necessarily  make  two  wounds  in  it,  and  thus  expose  the 
it  to  the  danger  of  a  wounded  serous  membrane,  besides  that  of 
mded  uterus.  A  statement  of  the  circumstances  and  motives 
i  always,  however,  leave  your  skirts  clear,  provided  the  circum- 
»  and  motives  have  both  been  well  weighed  and  justly  appre- 
d  by  you. 

ar  writers  will  tell  you  that,  when  the  womb  is  reduced  or  re- 
d,  the  woman  should  lie  on  a  bed  with  her  hips  elevated,  or 
of  them  advise  her  to  lie  as  long  as  possible  on  the  face.  As 
9  piece  of  counsel,  you  ought  to  judge  from  the  circumstances 
ter  you  will  urge  it  or  no.  If  the  case  be  one  of  non-gravid 
rersion,  the  best  position  for  renewing  the  difficulty  would,  I 
f  be  the  dorsal  decubitus ;  and  I  should  much  prefer  to  lay  the 
It  on  the  hip,  slightly  inclined  forwards.  In  the  gravid  case, 
I  pregnancy  have  proceeded  as  far  as  the  second  month,  and  d 
%  if  to  the  third  month  or  more,  it  is  extremely  improbable  the 
mt  will  be  repeated  if  the  urine  be  regularly  drawn  ofi^,  for  the 
9  ifl  too  long  to  fall  over  without  reluctance  and  force. 
yoa  deem  the  case  one  not  unlikely  to  relapse,  you  should,  if 
ving  near  enough  to  render  aid  yourself,  at  the  proper  seasons, 
^e  patient  directions  as  to  the  use  of  the  catheter,  and  instruct 
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}^T  to  introduce  it  every  four  or  six  hours,  so  as  to  make  sure  that 
?o  bladderteusion  shall  overthrow  the  womb  again  during  your 
absence. 

When  you  can  venture  to  employ  a  pessary,  which  you  cannot  well 
do  in  the  pregnant  female,  because  a  pessary  is  a  small  colpeurynter, 
you  should  adjust  one  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  produce  or  extend 
the  vagina.  I  say  extend  the  vagina,  and  I  say  so  because  there  will 
be  scarcely  a  relapse  if  you  keep  the  vagina  stretched  to  its  full  length. 
When  it  is  so  stretched,  it  carries  the  uterus  upwards,  and  makes  it 
move  upwards  coincidently  with  the  curve  of  Dr.  Cams.  lo  order  to 
a  first  retroversion,  I  esteem  it  indispensable  that  the  whole  womb 
should  descend  see-sawing  backwards ;  for  I  cannot  imagine  a  retro- 
version as  taking  place  with  a  vagina  four  and  a  half  or  five  inches 
long.  Try  the  case  in  your  own  judgment ;  think  how  a  womb  could 
be  retroverted,  while  it  stands  so  high  up  in  the  pelvis.  If  you  con- 
sider the  question  carefully,  I  believe  you  will  decide  that  it  cannot 
be  turned  over  by  the  bladder  without  first  descending  along  Carus's 
curve,  so  as  to  enable  the  fundus  to  get  down  lower  than  the  promoo- 
torium,  and  when  once  down  there,  the  tenesmus  will  complete  the^ 
oversetting  of  it. 

I  have  many  times  reposited  a  non-gravid  womb,  that  had  lonqa 
been  retroverted,  and  placed  beneath  it  one  of  Dr.  Physick's  glob 
pessaries,  of  two  and  a  half  inches  diameter.    Such  a  pessary  wil 
keep  the  womb  in  its  place  pretty  well,  for  it  will  thrust  the  cervix 
uteri  away  from  the  pubis  and  keep  it  two  inches  and  a  half  distnn— 
from  that  bone ;  but,  if  the  round  ligaments  have  lost  all  their  toD<^ 
a  full  bladder,  aided  by  a  fit  of  sneezing,  laughing,  or  a  straining  m^ 
stool,  will  readily  overset  it  again  by  forcing  the  fundus  down  behin^  < 
the  ball,  upon  which  occurrences  the  pain  immediately  recommences^ 
for  a  globe  pessary  beneath  a  retroverted  uterus  can  only  have  tts< 
effect  of  lifting  the  os  tinc»  higher  up  behind  the  symphyses.  I  spealr 
of  the  non-gravid  womb,  which,  you  know,  is  about  two  inches  lomg, 
more  or  less.    Moreover,  there  will  arise  a  great  difficulty  and  fre- 
quent failure  in  the  case  of  retroversions  from  this,  viz.  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  vagina  or  its  anterior  columna,  which  extends  from  the 
top  of  the  arch  of  the  pubis  to  the  front  of  the  cervix,  becomes  so 
condensed  and  grows  so  short  and  stout,  in  consequence  of  the  os 
lying  for  months  or  years  close  to  the  symphysis — that  it  maybe 
regarded  as  shrunk  in  its  length.    If  you  should  let  the  womb  up 
in  its  place,  and  then  put  a  ball  under  it  to  keep  it  there,  this  ante- 
rior columna,  which  is  elastic  like  India  rubber,  will  be  apt  slowly 
to  shrink  back  again,  and  so  pull  the  neck  of  the  womb  forwards 
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over  the  sammit  of  the  ball,  and  end  by  drawing  the  os  close  to  the 
pubis  again.  In  this  event,  the  womb  will  be  retroverted  and  the 
woman  suffer  more  than  ever,  for  she  has  not  only  a  retroversion  to 
plagae  her,  bat  a  globe  pessary  besides. 

Yon  might  well  imagine  that,  when  the  womb  is  supported  by  such 
a  pessary  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  the  retroversion  might  take  place 
npon  the  emptying  of  the  bladder — because,  as  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  bladder  comes  nearer  the  pubis  the  less  the  water  within  it,  so, 
the  anterior  face  of  the  womb,  which  is  attached  to  it,  must  also 
approach  the  pubis ;  and  being  only  two  inches  in  length,  and  without 
support  from  its  ligamenta  rotunda,  would  readily  tumble  over  back- 
wards. I  say  that  this  is,  to  my  knowledge,  the  case;  and  I  say  so, 
being  grounded  upon  observations  made  over  and  over  again,  espe- 
cially in  three  individuals,  whose  names  I  have  no  right  to  make 
public.  In  all  these  women,  I  have  reposited  the  uterus  completely, 
and  it  has  fallen  over  again  immediately.  I  have  reinstated  it,  and 
again  it  has  become  displaced ;  nor  could  I  get  it  to  stay  in  sitH  until 
I  had  supported  it  at  a  great  height  by  means  of  Dr.  Blundell's  stem 
pessary. 

I  have,  in  fact,  come  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  one  of  those 
exceedingly  relaxed  cases  of  round  ligaments  where  the  womb  falls 
over  as  soon  as  you  put  it  up,  it  is  pretty  much  a  hopeless  task  the 
attempting  to  sustain  it  by  any  other  than  the  stem  pessary  or  the 
anoulus.  Yet,  in  a  case  where  the  uterus  does  not  at  once  turn  over 
again,  after  being  reposited,  I  couceive  the  globe  very  convenient, 
safe,  and  sure. 

If  you  prefer  to  make  use  of  Dr.  Dewees's  disk,  you  can  do  so ;  but 
I  apprehend  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  relative  power  of  elevation  of 
the  two  sorts  of  pessaries  will  bring  you  to  the  conclusion  that  a  two 
inch  globe  will  lift  and  hold  the  womb  much  higher  than  a  three  inch 
disk-shaped  instrument.  As  for  the  sponges  and  other  horrid  con- 
ceits of  the  sort,  they  are  too  detestable  to  be  thought  of.  I  disap- 
prove of  the  glass  ones.  When  strong,  they  are  too  heavy ;  when 
light,  too  frangible.  A  cork  pessary  is  bad,  because  the  wax  that 
covers  it  comes  off  and  leaves  the  rough  cork  in  contact  with  the 
parts.  Such  contact  is  dangerous — it  is  ulcerative.  You  would  do 
well  to  take  Dr.  Physick^s  globe,  or  Dr.  Ch.  Evans's  elastic  annulus  of 
gutta-percha. 

I  have  written  you  a  very  long  letter  on  retroversion,  perhaps  too 
long;  and  yet  there  remain  many  things  I  could  say.  Let  us  reca- 
pitulate, before  I  close,  some  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  letter. 

!•  Retroversion  consists  in  the  turning  of  the  top  of  the  womb  over 
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towards  the  sacrum.  The  fundus  uteri  dips  down  into  the  hollow  of 
the  sacrum,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  vagina,  which  it  presses  forwards  and  down- 
wards towards  the  os  externum,  making  a  tumor  there.  The  os  uteri 
is  directed  up  against  the  bladder,  which  it  pushes  against  the  sym- 
physis pubis. 

2.  It  causes  dysuria,  or  retention  of  urine ;  or  at  least  micturition. 
It  also  gives  rise  to  pain  in  the  course  of  the  round  ligaments,  the 
ligamenta  lata,  and  ligamenta  utero-sacralia.  It  is  attended  with  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  sacrum,  loins,  and  kidneys,  and  there  is  a  sense 
of  weight,  pressure,  or  bearing-down  in  the  hypogastrium  and  pelvis. 

3.  When  it  occurs  in  the  pregnant  woman,  it  is  fraught  with  danger 
both  to  the  mother  and  child.  If  uncured,  the  mother  is  likely  to  be 
the  victim  of  a  dreadful  death,  from  pain,  inflammation,  and  from  total 
obstruction  of  the  pelvis. 

4.  The  more  advanced  the  pregnancy,  the  more  dangerous  the  acci- 
dent. 

5.  It  is  a  diseased  or  debilitated  state  of  the  round  and  the  utero- 
sacral  ligaments  that  gives  rise  to  the  disorder.  The  cure  consists  in 
the  restoration  of  the  health  and  tone  of  those  ligaments. 

6.  It  is  in  some  cases  incurable,  from  adhesions  tying  the  womb 
down  in  the  excavation. 

7.  It  should  be  treated — 1st,  by  evacuating  the  bowel ;  2d,  by  draw-  - 
ing  oflF  the  urine;  8d,  by  repositing  the  womb;  4th,  by  supporting-; 
the  reposited  womb  with  a  pessary;  5tb,  by  carefully  enjoining  an^ 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  bladder,  which  should  never  be  allowed^ 
to  get  too  full. 

8.  Lastly,  I  ask  you  why  a  pessary  should  be  able  to  cure  the  roun^ 
ligaments?    I  am  sure  of  your  answer.    It  is  this:  Every  tissue  ofc: 
living  beings  that  is  not  compelled  to  extend  has  a  tendency  to  con 
dense  or  contract  itself.    This  is  true,  whether  of  muscle,  cellular  tdtum 
lung  or  skin,  and  all  the  rest.    While  the  round  ligaments  are  ex-i: 
tended  by  an  overturned  womb,  they  cannot  become  shorter,  they  can 
not  exert  their  natural  tendency  to  condensation.    To  lift  up  the  womb^ 
and  keep  it  up,  to  empty  the  bladder  and  prevent  it  from  being  over"- 
full  again,  is  to  give  to  the  round  ligaments  an  opportunity  to  act  ou  ^ 
their  nature — that  is,  to  regain  their  natural  length,  strength,  and  ten* 
sion — which  is  efiected  by  time,  by  tonics,  by  wholesome  food,  and  by 
whatever  tends  to  consummate  the  state  which  you  call  health.     The 
same  is  true  as  to  the  ligamenta  utero-sacralia.    Take  care  that,  when 
they  do  recover,  they  go  not  beyond  the  state  of  recovery,  and,  con- 
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tracting  too  maob,  bring  on  the  very  antithesis  of  retroversion,  I  mean 
ftD  anteversion  of  the  womb,  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  my  next 
letter.     Farewell.  C.  D.  M. 


LETTER    XVIII. 

ANTEVERSION  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

Gentlshen:  The  state  of  the  uteras  described  in  my  last  letter 
under  the  title  of  retroversion  is  much  more  common  than  its  opposite, 
the  anteversion  of  the  organ,  a  case  in  which  the  fundus  is  drawn  or 
pressed  towards  the  bladder  of  urine,  and  permanently  retained  in 
that  position.    In  such  circumstances,  the  external  signs  are  perhaps 
not  different  from  those  that  attend  upon  the  retroverted  state ;  con- 
sisting chiefly  in  pelvic  pain,  misery,  bearing-down  sensation,  micturi- 
tion, and  pain  and  weakness  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions,  which 
are  increased  by  exercise  and  by  a  standing  position.    I  do  not  think 
that  I  should  be  able,  from  any  complaint  or  relation  proceeding  from 
the  patient,  certainly  to  discriminate  between  the  affections  attendant 
^pon  the  anteverted  and  the  retroverted  state  of  the  organ ;  nor  do 
I  suppose  that  any  physician  could  correctly  and  confidently  make 
aoch  a  discrimination,  except  upon  information  acquired  by  means  of 
the  TOUCH — I  mean  in  a  non-gravid  woman. 

I  said  that  the  anteverted  is  not  so  frequently  met  with  as  the  retro- 
verted deviation.    I  am,  indeed,  of  opinion,  that  it  is  a  rare  malady, 
for,  in  more  than  thirty  years,  I  have  ha4  few  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing it,  whereas  I  have  met  with  a  very  considerable  number  of  the 
<^ntrary  sort;  a  number  so  great,  that  I  think  it  very  much  exceeds 
in  proportion  simple  prolapsus,  as  to  frequency  of  occurrence.     I  do 
not  believe  there  are  so  many  cases  of  anteversion  as  are  found  and 
Reported.    The  diagnosis  is  often  a  false  one,  and  it  is  very  likely  to 
prove  80  when  it  is  made  without  consideration  of  the  state  of  the 
bladder  of  urine  at  the  time.    If  you  examine  a  woman  with  twelve 
ounces  of  water  in  the  bladder,  you  will  always  find  the  os  pointing 
forwards.    If  you  examine  soon  after  an  evacuation  of  urine  the  os 
urill  be  pointing  towards  the  sacrum  and  the  fundus  leaning  on  the 
pelvis,  and  this  is  the  ustial  anteversion. 

The  anterior  face  of  the  non-gravid  womb,  except  the  surgical  neck 
as  high  up  as  the  middle  of  the  corpus  uteri,  is  in  contact  with  the 
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bladder ;  which,  as  I  remarked  in  my  former  letter,  pushes  the  womb 
backwards  when  filling,  and  draws  it  forwards  towards  the  symphysis 
pubis  as  it  becomes  emptied;  the  round  ligaments  being  put  upon  the 
stretch  in  the  former,  and  completely  relaxed  in  the  latter  process. 

The  only  natural  anatomical  power  that  can  draw  the  fundus  uteri 
to  the  pubis  is  to  be  found  in  the  bladder  of  urine ;  for  the  round 
ligaments  do  not,  as  a  physiological  act,  draw  the  womb  nearer  to  the 
pubis  than  the  middle  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  ought  to  be  coincident, 
as  to  the  direction  of  its  axis,  with  a  tangent  of  the  curve  of  Car  us; 
whence  it  appears  to  me  that,  in  all  cases  where  the  fundus  uteri  is 
permanently  and  unnaturally  drawn  against  the  bladder  and  near  to 
the  pubal  bone,  we  must  resort  to  one  of  two  modes  of  explanation  of 
the  occurrence,  one  being  that  it  is  pushed  there  by  some  body  lying 
upon  and  behind  it ;  and  the  other,  that  it  is  drawn  or  pulled  in  that 
direction  by  the  ligamenta  rotunda,  which  have  become  so  short  as  to 
prevent  the  womb  from  retreating  towards  the  sacrum  when  the 
bladder,  being  full,  tends  to  send  it  off  in  that  direction.  Here,  then, 
are  two  possible  causes  of  pathological  anteversion ;  one,  pressure  from 
above  or  behind ;  and  the  other,  traction  or  drawing  flrom  before. 

Now,  the  causes  that  might  act  on  the  organ  from  above  and  behind 
it,  are  tumors  fallen  down  into  or  developed  in  the  supei^r  parts  of 
the  pelvis,  which,  by  their  weight  or  volume,  compel  the  uterus  to 
assume  a  sort  of  horizontal  attitude,  pointing  the  os  uteri  backwards, 
and  the  fundus  forwards ;  or,  the  compressing  cause  may  consist  in  t 
tumor,  or  tumors  developed  on  the  superior  and  posterior  parts  of  tbe 
corpus  and  fundus  uteri,  extending  backwards  in  their  growth,  nntil 
meeting  with  a  poiiit  cTappui  on  the  back  part  of  the  pelvis,  and 
unable  to  extend  further  in  that  line,  and  continuing  to  grow,  thej 
always  find  space  by  thrustjng  the  organ  from  which  they  spring 
towards  the  bas-fond  of  the  bladder. 

Doubtless,  such  may  be  the  true  rationale  of  some  of  the  cases;  yet, 
admitting  this  to  be  true,  it  is  still  clear  to  me,  that  a  contraction  ot 
the  ligamenta  rotunda  is  much  more  generally  the  cause  of  anteveraioi^ 
I  can  form  no  other  conclusion  from  my  own  observations,  and,  o^ 
several  occasions,  I  have  had  opportunities  to  test  the  thing  in  m7 
practice,  by  having,  in  some  of  the  samples,  in  vain  tried  to  push  tb^ 
fundus  off  from  the  vicinity  of  the  pubal  symphysis  with  one  or  wi^^ 
two  fingers,  introduced  far  upwards  behind  the  shear-bone.    Up^^ 
making  such  attempts,  and  having  failed  to  move  it  out  of  its  fix^^ 
position,  I  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  womb  w^ 
tied  down  by  a  contraction  or  condensation  of  the  tissue  of  the  Iig^* 
ments,  so  often  named.    What  other  opinion,  indeed,  could,  or  can  \f^ 
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reasonably  adopted  in  a  case  where  the  most  carefal  exterior  palpation 
dearly  proved  that  no  tumor,  fallen  from  above,  or  .developed  behind 
the  womb,  had  pressed  it  against  the  front  bone  of  the  pelvic  cavity  ? 
I  saw  to-day,  June  10th,  a  case  in  which  the  womb  was  jammed  hard 
against  the  pubis  by  a  tumor  in  the  pelvis. 

It  is  pretended  that  either  the  front,  or  the  posterior  half  of  the 
womb,  DMiy,  by  some  vicious  condition  of  the  development  force,  grow 
to  so  great  a  size  as  to  overthrow  the  womb,  either  in  a  backward  or 
in  a  forward  direction. 

I  have  not  had  any  opportunities  of  seeing  such  samples,  and  can- 
not, therefore,  speak  from  experience  as  to  such  causes  of  anteversion. 
I  may,  however,  say  that  I  have  met  with  several  cases  of  unequal 
lateral  development  of  the  uterus,  giving  to  the  organ  a  tendency  to 
&11  or  become  oblique  to  the  right  or  the  left  side,  according  as  the 
right  or  as  the  left  symmetrical  half  of  the  womb  was  the  larger. 

Professor  Tiedemann  showed  me  two  or  three  such  specimens  in  the 
Anatomical  Museum  at  Heidelberg,  in  1845,  and  I  have  had  two  such 
in  my  own  collection.  It  should  be  observed,  that  as  the  uterus 
originally  consists  of  two  symmetrical  lateral  halves,  we  might  rea- 
sonably expect  to  meet  with  such  unequal  developments  occasionally. 
It  is  probable  the  other  sort,  or  that  wherein  the  anterior  and  posterior 
hikes  are  so  unequally  developed,  must  be,  from  the  nature  of  the 
embryogenic  development-law,  much  more  rarely  observable.  Allow 
me  to  repeat,  that  I.  have  not  met  with  a  great  many  instances  of 
anteversion.  In  all  that  I  have  met  with,  however,  there  has  been 
left  upon  my  mind,  after  careful  exploration,  no  doubt  as  to  the 
shortening  of  the  round  ligaments ;  and  why  not  ?  Is  not  the  round 
ligament  very  subject  to  disease?  It  is  often  inflamed  after  parturi- 
tion^  so  as  to  constitute  a  cord  as  large  as  the  forefinger  of  a  man,  or 
even  as  large  as  a  thumb,  very  painful  upon  pressure,  and  traceable 
io  its  course  not  only  through  the  abdominal  canal,  but  backwards 
towards  the  angle  of  the  womb,  through  the  thin  integuments  of  a 
brawny  woman.  I  have  met  with  several  samples  of  this  sort,  that  I 
'^ve  been  obliged  to  treat  by  leechings,  fomentations,  cataplasms,  and 
^y  small  doses  of  tartarof-antimony-and-potash. 

^orgagni,  in  his  forty-fifth  epistle,  tells  us,  that  he  found  them  so 
^^  his  dissections.  He  regards  them  as  constituted  chiefly  of  blood- 
^e^sels;  but  Velpeau  considers  them  as  endowed  with  a  considerable 
Portion  of  muscular  fibres.  I  deem  it  quite  reasonable  in  M.  Yelpeau 
^  hold  such  an  opinion,  since,  as  they  spring  directly  from  the  womb, 
^'^d  proceed  to  be  inserted  upon  the  exterior  of  the  pelvis,  they  could 
^ot  but  carry  with  them  a  texture  like  that  of  the  womb,  as  well  as 
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like  that  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  of  whose  muscalaritj  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained.    They  are  processes  from  the  womb. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  womb  naturally  rests  on  the  top  of  the 
vagina ;  that  it  is  wholly  without  attachments  on  its  posterior  face ; 
that  it  has  none  but  those  of  the  two  ligamenta  lata  on  its  sides,  and 
that  its  only  connection  in  front  is  a  partial  one  to  the  bladder,  and 
viewing  its  sustentation  by  its  round  ligaments,  we  cannot  doubt, 
when  we  find  it  held  firmly  against  the  pubis,  of  its  being  held  there 
by  means  of  some  tumor  behind  or  above  it,  or  by  a  pair  of  contracted 
ligamenta  rotunda ;  contracted,  I  say,  either  by  a  simple  process  of 
hypertrophy,  by  the  consequences  of  inflammation,  or  by  some  spas- 
modic innervation  of  its  muscular  fibres. 

To  cure  it,  we  must  push  the  top  of  the  womb  oflF  from  the  vicinitj 
of  the  pubis ;  we  must  cure  the  ligaments  of  their  hypertrophic  or 
inflammatory  vice. 

It  is  possible  that  Dr.  Grauiex's  seton,  mentioned  at  page  75,  Letter 
v.,  might  profitably  be  applied  to  the  subduction  of  the  morbid 
activity  of  the  ligaments,  and  in  any  case  where  the  pessary  and  other 
means  of  countervailing  pressure  should  be  deemed  inadmissible,  I 
hope  you  would  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  this  especial 
seton.  You  are  aware  that  the  seton,  in  a  cure,  is  like  money  in  the 
funds;  it  works  while  you  are  asleep,  it  works  day  and  night,  for 
weeks,  and  months,  and  in  general,  only  well,  only  with  beneficence. 
I  advise  you  to  think  of  the  seton,  therefore.  I  confess  I  have  met 
with  no  case  of  this  sort  suitable  for  its  trial,  but  I  should  certainly 
recommend  it  to  a  patient  of  mine,  whom  I  should  deem  likely  to  be 
benefited  by  it. 

The  pessary,  after  all,  is  the  most  probable  and  most  convenient 
remedy. 

A  globe  of  two  and  a  half  inches  will  lift  the  uterus  very  high  up- 
wards in  the  pelvis.    Its  action  must  be  to  push  the  womb  upwards 
and  backwards,  and  therefore  to  resist  the  contractility  of  the  roand 
ligaments.    But,  by  resisting  it  steadily,  gently,  and  protractedly,  it 
will  at  length  draw  them  out,  elongate,  stretch,  or  restore  them  to 
their  due  and  normal  length ;  which,  being  done,  the  globe  may  be 
removed,  and  the  filling  of  the  bladder  entrusted  with  the  business  of 
maintaining  them  at  their  proper  longitude  for  the  rest  of  the  patient's 
life.    Such  a  patient,  even  while  under  treatment  by  the  pessariaoi, 
should  be  advised  to  keep  her  bladder  pretty  full.    A  bladder  of 
urine,  containing  sixteen  or  twenty  ounces  of  fluid,  would  be  a  very 
powerful  antagonist  of  the  contraction  of  the  ligamenta  rotunda. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  a  mere  verbal  order,  or  talking  ex- 
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nation,  will  not  answer  your  purpose.  You  ought  to  take  out 
ir  pencil,  and,  making  an  intelligible  sketch  of  the  parts  interested 
producing  the  inconvenience,  show  to  the  woman,  and  convince  her 
it|  that,  unless  she  will  carefully  push  the  womb  away  from  the 
bis  by  filling  her  bladder  quite  full  every  day,  and  more  than  once 
lay,  she  need  not  very  confidently  expect  to  remain  cured,  even  if 
1  should  cure  her. 

Before  I  dose  this  letter,  I  must  take  occasion  to  say  that  Mr. 
iiner,  whose  name  I  mentioned  before,  makes  for  me  an  egg-shaped 
oary,  larger  than  a  hen's  egg.  He  can  make  them  for  you  of  any 
lered  size.  I  have  found  this  oviform  pessarium  very  useful  in 
aversions.  I  adjust  it  with  the  lesser  pole  of  the  egg  directed  to 
)  08  tinc».  The  greater  pole  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina, 
It  above  the  grasp  of  the  sphincter.  I  think  such  a  shaped  instru- 
mt  serves  to  stretch  the  ligaments  more  effectually  than  any  other. 
There  is  a  state  of  the  womb  called  flexion  of  the  womb,  which  may 
t  either  a  retroflexion  or  an  anteflexion.  In  this  condition,  the  organ 
bent,  either  forwards  or  backwards,  and  the  bend  or  angle  is  found 
the  neck. 

Madame  Boivin  says  the  flexion  is  found  at  the  junction  of  the 
nrix  and  corpus ;  and  she  is  a  great  authority.  I  have  seen,  and  I 
Mess  one  such  specimen ;  but  this  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen  ; 
bereas,  I  have  met  with  a  considerable  number  of  instances  in  which 
6  bend  took  place  in  the  true  cervix,  far  below  the  corpus,  and 
Dietimes  in  the  vaginal  cervix  itself.  I  have  now  under  treatment 
^oung  married  lady,  in  whom  the  vaginal  cervix  is  bent  very  nearly 
a  right  angle  to  the  long  diameter  of  the  womb,  whose  fundus  is 
ongly  held  by  a  contracted  state  of  the  round  ligaments,  close 
linst  the  pubis.  In  those  cases  of  diseased  uterus  wherein  we  find 
i  womb  grown  solid,  or  hypertrophied,  and  as  large  as  the  healthy 
)ru8  at  four  or  five  months  of  pregnancy,  we  rarely  fail  to  find  the 
vix  bent  like  a  retort  neck. 

[  do  not  know  any  general  signs  by  which  flexions  of  the  womb 
I  be  diagnosed,  save  those  discoverable  by  the  touch,  and  they  are. 
clear  as  hardly  to  be  worthy  of  description.  Everybody  knows 
it  the  womb  is  straight ;  and  where  it  is  found  bent  into  a  curved 
an  angular  form,  it  is  a  case  of  flexion ;  anteflexion,  if  the  re-enter- 
;  angle  is  forward,  and  retroflexion,  if  the  salient  angle  is  turned 
rards  the  front  of  the  excavation. 

If  any  women  have  the  cervix  uteri  very  slender ;  some  of  them  are 
i  bigger  than  the  little  finger.  Now,  if  a  woman  with  such  a 
ider,  flexible,  and  weak  cervix,  should  have  some  degree  of  descent 
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of  the  womb,  it  might  happen  that  the  long  slender  cervix,  being 
driven,  or  having  desGendcd  far  enough  to  rest  npon  the  posterior 
part  of  the  pelvis,  or  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  should  bend 
with  its  own  weight  and  any  superadded  weight,  so  that  the  cervix 
would  cease  to  be  straight  but  become  curved  or  angular ;  and,  after 
being  kept  so  for  many  months,  would  acquire  such  a  form  as  its 
permanent  character. 

I  deny  not  that  other  causes  besides  direct  pressure  might  give  to 
the  cervix  uteri  this  distorted  appearance ;  such  causes  might  be  in- 
trinsical  ones,  depending  on  unequable  development  of  the  posterior 
or  anterior  half  of  the  cervix,  causing  the  anterior  or  tbe  posterior 
half  to  be  either  too  short  or  too  long.  Such  an  unequal  development 
would  certainly  bend  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  cm 
as  to  those  lateral  curves  that  I  spoke  of  in  a  former  part  of  this  letter, 
as  having  been  shown  to  me  by  the  good  Professor  Tiedemann  it 
Heidelberg.    God  bless  such  men  as  Tiedemann. 

The  effect  of  a  quick  or  sudden  bend  in  the  neck  of  the  womb 
would  be  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  canal  of  the  neck  just  at  the  lo- 
gulated  or  bent  part — and  that  would  be  in  reality  a  stricture  then; 
such  a  stricture  would  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  uterus  bj 
impeding  the  outward  flow  of  its  secretions  or  excretions;  aooordioglj 
most  of  those  women  in  whom  the  organ  is  thus  bent  or  anguUted, 
are  found  to  labor  under  dysmenorrhoea  or  painful  menstruation.  If 
the  angulation  is  removed  by  curing  the  flexion,  the  dysmenonhoei 
is  at  the  same  time  cured. 

It  is  probable  that,  where  this  curve  or  angle  of  the  cervix  uteri 
exists,  there  will  be  little  probability  of  the  womb  ever  becoming  frait* 
ful.  To  cure  it,  will  be  perhaps  to  remove  the  barrenness.  I  say  thii^ 
though  I  am  aware  it  has  been  asserted  that  curvatures  are  met  with,* 
even  in  the  pregnant  female.  I  deny  not  that  Baudelocque  may  hafe 
met  with  curvatures  in  the  gravid  womb,  but  I  do  contend  that  nnj 
such  curvature  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  angulations  we  are 
speakiug  about. 

But,  after  all,  I  deem  there  is  but  little  profit  in  so  much  discussion ; 
the  gist  of  the  matter  being  essentially  the  cure.  But  how  to  cure  it  i 
Some  have  proposed  to  pass  up  a  small  spatula  of  wood  (it  might  be 
well  denominated  a  peg),  into  the  canal  of  the  cervix,  to  straighten  tbe 
bent  cervix,  by  leaving  it  in  sttH.  Such  a  process  of  spitting  or  skewer- 
ing the  womb  appears  to  me  dangerous.  The  more  especially,  as  I 
have  always  found  that  when  I  had  straightened  the  cervix  with  the 
pressure  of  my  fingers,  it  would  always  immediately  recover  its  cur* 
vature  with  a  spring,  as  if  made  of  caoutchouc. 
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To  wear  such  a  skewer  or  peg  as  has  been  proposed  would  be  merely 
o  hurt  the  woman,  not  to  cure  her  womb ;  pray  don't  try  it. 

Bat  how  to  cure  it  1  that's  the  question.    I  do  not  know  any  other 

nethod  than  lifting  the  womb  up.    If  it  be  a  case  of  anteflexion,  lift 

ip  the  womb  to  stretch  off  the  ligamenta  rotunda ;  if  a  retroflexion, 

mise  up  the  womb  to  let  the  ligamenta  rotunda  contract,  and  condense 

hemselves.    You  see  that  the  pessarium  is,  in  this  case,  in  the  same 

)redicament  as  the  Satyr's  guest  on  the  mountain,  who  blew  his  fingers 

x>  warm  them,  very  reasonably,  and  then  blew  his  porridge  to  cool  it, 

irhieh  was  also  quite  a  reasonable  action.    Don't  you,  like  the  Satyr, 

torn  him  out  for  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath.    That 

Satyr  was  but  a  Satyr  at  best.    What  reason,  then,  had  Father  JSsop 

to  expect  philosophy  in  such  a  beast,  or  to  set  him  up  as  an  example 

of  wisdom  and  justice  ?    If  it  be  a  retroflexion,  use  a  large  globe ;  if 

it  he  an  anteflexion,  take  an  oviform  pessary  of  silver  gilt,  and  choose 

ooe  as  large  as  a  Normandy  hen's-egg ;  adjust  it,  so  that  the  lesser 

pde  of  the  egg  shall  look  towards  the  uterus,  while  the  larger  pole 

ahill  lie  in  the  lower  segment  of  the  vagina.    I  have  found  such  an 

CM  e£Scacious  in  pushing  off  the  uterus  from  the  bladder,  and  at  the 

■me  time  in  producing  or  elongating  the  tube  of  the  vagina. 

I  had  aeen  many  instances  in  which  the  vaginal  cervix  was  angular, 
eilher  in  the  anteflexed  or  retroflexed  form ;  but  they  were  instances 
derived  evidently  from  the  pressure  of  the  flexible  cervix  against  the 
poUerior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  did  not  interest  the  principal  portion 
of  the  long  axis  of  the  uterus;  probably  such  cases  scarcely  deserve  to 
be  classed  among  the  true  anteflexions  of  the  organ. 

I  shall  say  nothing  in  this  letter  as  to  the  lateral  obliquities  of  the 
vomb.  I  shall  probably  advert  to  them  when  I  come  to  speak  with 
joa  on  the  disorders  and  accidents  of  pregnancy.  In  my  next,  I  shall 
cBbr  you  some  observations  upon  inversion  of  the  womb,  several 
amples  of  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice. 

I  am,  &c.,  C.  D.  M. 
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LETTER    XIX. 

INVERSIO  UTERI. 

Gentlemen  :  The  term  Inversion  of  the  womb  is  used  to  exprea 
that  state  in  which  the  uterus  is  turned  inside  out;  as  a  stocking  or  t 
glove  is  turned  inside  out  by  drawing  it  off  the  foot  or  the  hand« 

Dr.  John  Green  Crosse,  of  Norwich,  in  England,  published,  in  1845, 
an  8vo.  volume,  Part  I.,  entitled  An  Essay^  Literary  and  Practical,  m 
Inversio  Uierij  which  is  so  full  of  learning,  research,  and  that  practical 
good  sense  which  distinguishes  all  the  writings  of  that  able  gentleman, 
that  I  am  under  no  little  temptation  to  give  you  the  whole  of  it  as  a 
letter;  but  I  should,  in  that  case,  violate  the  rule  laid  down,  to  render 
this  volume  as  nearly  as  possible  an  original  one.  I  shall,  therefore^ 
only  advise  you  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  read  Mr.  Crosse  on  the 
subject  in  question.    Doing  so,  you  will  learn  that  he  says  at  p.  8 :— 

'*  Inversion  signifies  not  only  a  turning  inwards  of  the  uterine  walb^ 
but  a  turning  inside  out  of  the  whole  organ,  by  its  passing  saooea- 
sively  through  the  os  tincsB,  converting  the  lining  mucous  membrue 
into  an  exterior  covering  of  the  uterus,  and  creating  a  new  cavitj, 
which  is  lined  with  peritoneum,  and  communicates  superiorly  with 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen." 

Mr.  Crosse,  in  another  paragraph,  says:  "Inversion  of  the  utenuia 
either  partial  or  total ;  the  latter  can  exist  only  in  one  degree^  aod 
admits  of  no  subdivision.  Partial  inversion,  on  the  contrary,  compriaea 
very  many  degrees,  and  there  are  both  physiological  and  practical 
reasons  for  noticing  and  describing  three,  by  way  of  classification, 
namely :  depression^  introversion^  and  perversion. 

Such  are  the  divisions  of  our  malady  proposed  by  Mr.  Crosse;  after 
which,  he  goes  on  to  show  that  depression,  which  is  the  slightest  degree 
of  partial  inversion,  is  present  when  any  portion  of  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  becomes  convex  towards  the  cavity  of  the  uteroa. 
Introversion,  is  the  case  where  the  depression  has  gone  so  deep  aa  to 
bring  a  part  of  the  fundus  within  the  grasp  of  the  portion  of  the 
uterus  into  which  it  is  received.  Perversion,  is  when  a  portion  of  tbe 
fundus  projects  through  the  os  tincaa. 
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may  know  that  the  womb  is  inverted  by  several  signs;  which 
n,  hemorrhage  with  its  attendant  phenomena,  absence  of  the 
Erom  its  usual  place,  a  tumor  in  the  vagina,  or  in  the  womb,  or 
>jecting  outside  of  the  vulva;  also,  by  a  concavity  felt  in  the 
of  the  womb,  instead  of  its  natural  convexity  ascertainable  by 
>n  of  the  hypogastrium. 

causes  of  inversion  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  improper  or 
tal  tractions  on  the  cord  in  childbed.  They  are  improper 
'er  an  ignorant  person  takes  hold  of  the  umbilical  cord,  to  pull 
le  after-birth,  without  first  ascertaining  that  the  womb  is  con- 
:  the  accidental  causes  are  such  as  where  too  short  a  cord 
the  womb  which  has  just  forced  the  child  into  the  world,  being 
Id  its  expulsive  power  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
s:  or  where  a  woman  is  suddenly  delivered  while  standing 
er  feet,  or  in  rising  from  the  close  stool ;  in  such  a  case,  the 
the  child  towards  the  floor  is  apt  either  to  break  asunder  the 
r,  if  the  uterus  become  suddenly  relaxed,  draw  the  adherent 
a,  still  attached,  and  the  whole  fundus  and  body  out  at  the 
orifice. 

omb  may  also  be  inverted  by  rudely  pressing  or  kneading  the 
ister  with  the  hand  in  order  to  excite  its  contractility.  To 
udely,  in  this  way,  upon  the  top  of  the  fundus,  and  immediately 
the  woman  to  bear  down,  is  not  very  safe ;  since,  if  a  depress 
I  Mr.  Crosse  calls  it,  should  have  been  produced  by  your  palpa* 
(id  the  woman  should  at  once  begin  to  bear  down,  she  would 
»Iy  convert  the  depression  into  an  introversion^  then  into  a  per* 
,  and  so,  at  length,  into  a  complete  inversion.  Even  the  act  of 
Dg  at  stool,  or  at  urine,  after  the  delivery  of  the  placenta  is  corn- 
might  suffice  to  cause  an  inversion,  provided  it  should  be  done 
loment  when  the  womb  is  lying  within  the  belly  flaccid,  and 
18  a  wet  bladder.  I  have  found  the  womb  to  fall  down,  as  it 
ipontaneously,  seemingly  because  it  was  destitute  of  any  solidity 
e  of  resisting  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  abdomen,  even  when 
der  a  tenesmic  irritation. 

olypus,  or  other  tumor,  growing  within  the  cavity  of  the  womb, 
to  be  so  large,  in  the  course  of  time,  that  it  passes  out  of  the 
of  the  OS  uteri,  and  takes  possession  of  the  vagina.  Here  is 
Uy  set  up  a  powerful  uterine  tenesmus ;  the  depression  makes 
»earance,  the  introversion  follows,  and  so  from  step  to  step  the 
t  lapses  into  true  complete  inversio  uteri.  This  case,  and 
incy,  present  the  only  two  possible  causes  of  inversion, 
diagnosis  of  inversion,  in  its  different  stages,  is  not  without 
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difficulty  in  some  of  the  cases.  It  is  so  in  reference  to  the  similarity 
of  the  appearances  presented  by  certain  of  the  fibrons,  and  even  by 
some  of  the  cellular  polypi,  to  those  exhibited  by  the  inverted  womb; 
and  as  this  special  diagnosis  is  not  only  a  very  difficult  but  a  very 
important  one,  I  beg  that  you  will  always  seriously  incline  yourselves 
to  habitual  cautiousness  and  slowness,  before  you  make,  and  especially 
before  you  announce  your  opinion  of  any  such  case. 

Where  you  are  called  in  to  witness,  and  give  counsel  or  aid  in  an 
inversio  uteri  that  has  just  taken  place,  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
making  a  correct  opinion.  But  in  those  that  have  happened  long 
before,  and  in  which  the  womb,  though  inverted,  has  recovered  nearly 
its  non-gravid  size,  take,  I  beseech  you,  very  great  care  not  to  make  a 
mistake;  don't  think  you  are  dealing  with  a  uterine  polypus,  when 
you  in  fact  are  dealing  with  the  womb  itself;  because,  when  people 
deal  with  a  polypus,  they  cut  it  off;  when  they  deal  with  a  womb, 
that  looks  like  a  polypus,  they  let  it  alone,  or  merely  reposit  it^  which 
is  a  very  great  and  a  very  important  diiSerence. 

I  repeat,  that  it  is  difficult,  in  some  of  the  instances,  to  discriminate 
between  the  inverted  uterus  and  the  polypus  uteri,  and  I  have  seen 
very  sensible  and  distinguished  physicians  make  great  mistakes  about 
it.  In  neither  is  there  an  os  uteri  to  be  felt ;  they  are  both  reddish- 
looking,  softish,  bleeding,  rather  insensible  masses,  about  as  large  u 
the  larger  end  of  an  egg,  save  when  the  polypus  is  larger ;  I  speek 
here  of  the  chronic  forms. 

Case. — In  the  winter  of  1848,  a  medical  gentleman  attending  t 
woman  here,  found,  as  he  supposed,  that  she  had  inverted  her  womb, 
which  he  discovered  lying  betwixt  her  thighs,  being  held  doeely  and 
firmly  up  to  the  vulva.  He  tried  to  reposit  it  in  vain,  and  then  called 
in  an  accoucheur  for  aid.  This  gentleman  also  vainly  tried  to  restore 
the  inverted  organ,  which  was  bigger  than  the  largest  neonatus  heai 
Upon  his  relating  the  case  to  me,  I  said  there  is  a  mistake;  the 
woman  could  not  possibly  invert  a  non-gravid  womb,  and  your  womb 
is  not  a  womb,  but  an  immense  polypus,  which  she  has  expelled,  and 
which  is  held  fast  by  its  pedicle.    The  woman  was  not  pregnant 

My  friend  would  by  no  means  admit  my  reasoning,  but  insisted  diat 
he  was  right.  How  could  he  be  right  ?  I  went  to  see  it,  and  showed 
it  to  be  a  polypus.  Neither  the  gentleman  nor  his  friend,  the 
accoucheur,  would  give  up  his  opinion,  and  a  surgeon  was  called  io. 
He  also  thought  it  a  womb,  but  it  was  finally  agreed  to  pass  a  dooUe 
ligature  through  the  pedicle,  and  tying  it  twice,  to  cut  off  the  pendo' 
lous  mass.    This  was  soon  done,  and   the  dissection  of  the  lump 
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showed  it  to  be  an  immense  cellular  polypus — now  in  my  collection. 
Yoa  onght  never  to  make  such  mistakes  in  your  diagnosis. 

In  passing  the  finger  or  two  fingers  upwards  in  the  vagina,  a  ring 
like  what  the  French  call  a  bourrelet  is  felt,  through  which  the  tumor 
outwards  into  the  cavity  of  the  vagina.  If  you  look  at  such 
.through  a  multivalve  speculum  uteri,  you  will  scarcely  be  able 
from  the  sight  to  discriminate  betwixt  them,  as  being  polypus  or 
inverted  womb. 

Let  the  patient  lie  down  on  her  left  side,  with  her  hips  near  the 
edge  or  foot  of  the  bed,  her  thighs  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk,  and 
the  legs  flexed ;  a  pillow  betwixt  the  knees.    Wash  your  hands  with 
flOftp  and  warm  water ;  1st,  to  cleanse  them ;  2d,  to  soften  them ;  Sd, 
to  increase  their  tactile  sense,  for  you  ought  to  have  that  sense  in  its 
lughest  perfection.    Anoint  the  index  with  oil,  and  Touch  the  patient. 
The  tumor  is  as  large  as  an  egg,  and  contained  within  the  vagina. 
It  is  pyriform  or  ovoidal,  and  gives  no  pain.    Push  your  index  up 
along  the  root  of  the  tumor  to  a  sort  of  circle  or  cul-de-sac,  which 
preventB  the  further  advance  of  the  finger.    Touch  it  all  round  the 
tamor,  in  front,  behind,  and  on  the  right  and  left.    Introduce  a 
Sedillot's  catheter,  or  Simpson's  womb-sound  and  push  the  end  up- 
wards through  the  encircling  bourrelet,  to  ascertain  how  high  it  will 
go,  and  whether  it  will  go  equally  high  all  round  the  neck  of  the 
tomor.    If  it  will  go  high  on  one  side  and  not  near  so  far  on  the 
otber,  the  inference  is  that  you  have  not  under  care  an  inversio  uteri, 
Iml  a  polypns  uteri.    If  it  go  equally  high  all  round,  and  not  very 
liigh  anywhere,  the  evidence  is  strong  in  favor  of  an  inversion,  but 
it  is  not  proof  positive. 

Now  insert  your  Sedillot  into  the  urinary  bladder,  after  having  put 
loork  into  the  outer  end  of  the  silver  tube  to  prevent  the  urine  from 
escaping.  Keep  it  there  while  you  pass  the  indicator  of  the  left  hand 
into  the  rectum,  very  far  upwards.  Then,  taking  the  catheter  in 
jow  right,  turn  the  concavity  towards  the  sacrum,  and  with  your  left 
finger  bent  forwards  towards  the  pubis,  try  to  meet  the  point  of  the 
Bound;  surely,  if  in  a  case  of  inversion  you  will  do  this,  you  cannot 
iail  to  ascertain  that  the  womb  is  or  is  not  to  be  found  between  the 
points  of  the  finger  in  the  rectum  and  the  catheter  in  the  bladder,  and 
therefore  the  tumor  in  the  vagina  is  or  is  not  the  womb  inverted. 

It  was  inverted  at  the  time  of  her  confinement,  six  months  ago. 

Hrs.  Lncina  inverted  it  by  pulling  at  the  cord  before  the  placenta 

was  detached,  and  either  did  or  did  not  know  what  she  had  done. 

^  hemorrhage  was  terrible.    The  woman  ceased  to  bleed,  and  did 

18 
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not  die,  because  she  fainted  so  badly  that  the  vascular  injection  by 
the  heart  was  too  feeble  to  kill  her  by  hemorrhage.  She  slowly 
recovered  in  a  measure,  but  bleeds  still  upon  the  smallest  excess  of 
exercise  or  labor. 

Well,  now,  my  young  friend,  you  have  made  your  diagnostic; 
what  are  you  to  do  for  the  patient?  Will  you  reposit  or  reinstate 
this  womb?  You  can't.  You  might  as  well  try  to  invert  one  of  the 
non-gravid  uteri  on  my  lecture-room  table  as  to  reposit  this  one. 
The  time  is  gone  by.  You  have  no  art  or  skill,  nor  any  power  equal 
to  the  performance  of  such  a  miracle  of  surgery  as  that. 

I  can  with  difficulty  conceive  of  a  more  dreadful  condition  for  a 
lying-in  woman  than  that  in  which  she  is  placed  by  a  total  inversion 
of  the  womb  in  labor.  For  example — here  is  a  case  that  I  have 
already  published  in  my  Practice  of  Midwifery;  but  which  I  think  it 
right  to  republish  in  this  letter.  It  is  the  case  of  Mrs.  S.,  in  S.  7tb 
Street,  which  occurred  in  June,  1881. 

Case. — It  seems  that,  having  in  both  the  preceding  labors  suffered 
severely  from  the  method  adopted  by  the  physician  in  removing  the 
after-birth,  and  supposing  that  a  midwife  would  deal  more  geotly 
with  her,  she  engaged  an  old  woman  much  accustomed,  as  it  was  said, 
to  the  care  of  women  in  labor,  to  attend  upon  her  in  this  confinement. 
The  child  was  born  by  a  very  easy  labor,  but  the  after-birth  not 
coming  away  so  promptly  as  was  desirable,  tractions  were  made  upon 
the  cord,  which  caused  the  after-birth  to  come  into  the  vagina.  This 
gave  the  patient  exquisite  pain.  The  midwife,  who  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  woman  should  suflFer  so  severely,  made  haste  to  dfaw 
the  placenta  forth  by  the  cord,  which  made  her  cry  out  so  loud  that 
it  was  said  her  voice  was  heard  in  the  street.  When  the  mass  came 
away,  the  good  woman  found  it  still  adhering  to  something;  she  could 
not  take  it  up  and  put  it  into  a  basin.  She  therefore  continued  to 
pull  at  it  with  great  force,  not  knowing  that  she  held  in  her  hand« 
the  after-birth  still  adhering  to  the  fundus  of  the  womb,  which  was 
now  completely  drawn  forth  and  turned  inside  out.  The  hemorrhage 
was  enormous,  and  the  patient  soon  sank  into  the  extremest  weakness 
and  exhaustion.  Half  an  hour  elapsed  before  she  thought  proper  to 
confess  her  incompetency  to  manage  the  case.  I  was  sent  for  after 
she  had  acknowledged  her  ignorance,  and  when  I  arrived  the  patient 
was  without  pulse,  very  cold,  suflFering  the  extremest  distress,  with 
constant  jactitation,  and  a  thirst  that  was  unappeasable.  To  all 
appearance,  the  woman  was  in  the  agonies  of  death.  I  found  the 
globe  of  the  womb  hanging  down  full  half  way  to  the  knees,  and  still 
invested  with  the  placenta  and  membranes,  except  where  they  had 
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been  torn  and  broken  by  the  attempts  of  the  midwife  to  pull  the 
entire  mass  away,  uterus  and  all. 

I  endeavored  to  push  the  whole  womb  and  placenta  back  into  their 
natural  position,  but  finding  I  could  not  succeed,  I  sent  for  my  vene- 
rable friend,  Professor  James,  who  speedily  arrived.  Dr.  James  now 
made  an  attempt  to  reposit  the  womb,  but  he  also  failed.  By  his 
advice  I  wholly  removed  the  placenta,  but  could  not  force  the  uterus 
up  into  the  pelvis. 

In  making  the  attempt  to  restore  it  to  its  place,  I  had  followed  the 
method  recommended  in  the  books ;  that  is,  I  compressed  the  organ 
in  both  hands,  to  reduce  its  size.  At  last,  I  observed  that  the  more 
I  handled  it,  the  firmer  and  harder  it  became ;  in  short,  that  I  excited 
in  it  the  after-pains,  just  as  we  excite  them  by  frictions  on  the  hypo- 
gastriam  after  the  child^s  birth.  I  therefore  inferred  that  the  proper 
way  of  proceeding  would  be  to  let  it  rest,  and  as  soon  as  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  organ  should  be  complete,  as  it  is  in  the  intervals  between 
the  ordinary  after-pains,  to  endeavor  to  indent  its  fundus,  like  the 
bottom  of  a  bottle,  and  then  carry  it  upwards.  I  found,  upon  observ- 
ing it,  that  the  womb  repeatedly  expanded  or  relaxed,  and  then  con- 
tracted again,  being  soft  in  the  former  and  hard  in  the  latter  state. 
Taking,  therefore,  the  moment  of  the  completest  relaxation  or  soft- 
ness, I  indented  the  fundus  with  one  finger,  and  as  it  became  more 
and  more  concave,  I  applied  each  of  the  fingers  in  succession,  until  I 
found  that  its  further  progress  upwards  was  impeded  by  the  os  uteri, 
which,  although  completely  inverted,  yet  it  resisted  for  some  time  the 
attempt  at  reposition  of  the  womb.  By  a  resolute  perseverance,  I 
finally  had  the  pleasure  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  circle  of  the 
06,  and  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  fundus  was  at  length  pushed 
upwards  beyond  the  os  uteri,  and  the  womb  was  completely  restored 
to  its  natural  position,  but  still  containing  my  hand,  which  was  now 
up  as  high  as  a  little  above  the  umbilicus.  As  no  contraction  came 
on  immediately,  I  retained  possession  of  the  cavity  of  the  womb, 
which  I  gently  excited  by  moving  my  fingers  within  it,  until  finally 
a  contraction  came  on,  which  I  sufiered  to  push  my  hand  out  into  the 
vagina.  Upon  withdrawing  the  right  hand,  I  felt  with  the  other  the 
womb  very  firmly  contracted  in  the  lower  belly,  and  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction  of  complete  success  in  this  distressing  case. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  brandy  and  volatile  alkali  that  were 
given  to  the  woman  to  keep  her  from  dying.  She  took  a  very  large 
quantity  of  these  articles,  besides  laudanum,  before  I  left  her,  which 
I  was  obliged  to  do,  to  attend  to  another  patient;  and  I  feel  under  great 
obligations  to  my  friend,  Dr.  George  Fox,  who  came  at  my  request 
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and  took  charge  of  Mrs.  S.  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  that  she 
continued  ilL  Her  situation,  when  I  gave  her  up  to  his  care,  was 
nearly  desperate,  from  anemia ;  nevertheless,  by  the  administration  of 
proper  restoratives,  and  the  judicious  exhibition  of  stimulants  during 
several  hours,  she,  under  his  good  and  wise  care,  rallied,  and,  in  no 
very  long  time,  recovered  a  good  share  of  health. 

From  that  period  she  was,  for  a  long  time,  not  quite  regular  as  to 
the  catamenia,  which  appeared  at  uncertain  periods,  and  less  abun- 
dantly than  before  her  dreadful  accident. 

Since  the  above-mentioned  labor,  Mrs.  S.  has  been  twice  safely 
delivered  of  healthy  children  by  my  friend  Dr.  Bache.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  placenta  was  adherent  in  these  cases  also;  and  that 
Dr.  B.  was  not  able  to  effect  the  delivery  of  the  after-birth  until  he 
had  separated  it  from  the  womb  by  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into 
its  cavity. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  here  the  case  related  by  Mr. 
Charles  White,  of  Manchester,  in  which  he  succeeded  in  restoring  ao 
inverted  womb  to  its  natural  state  by  compressing  it,  and  then  posh- 
ing it  up.  In  his  case,  I  am  not  very  sure  that  the  inversion  was 
complete,  since,  although  he  represents  the  inverted  uterus  to  hare 
been  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  it  was  never  expelled  through  the 
external  organs,  and  it  is  improbable  that,  if  fully  inverted,  it  coald 
be  retained  in  the  excavation.  Mr.  W.  regards  his  method  as  of  the 
very  highest  importance,  and  thinks  he  never  should  have  succeeded 
but  for  the  compression  of  the  womb  in  the  hands. 

I  am  ready  to  admit  that  it  might  happen  that  a  tonic  contractioo 
of  an  inverted  uterus  should  come  on  at  once,  and  last  so  long  as  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  the  plan  that  I  suggest ;  but  I  think  it 
probable  that  it  would  always  be  practicable  to  return  it  in  any  case 
where  it  had  not  been  inverted  more  than  four  or  five  hours,  by  wait- 
ing for  the  moment  of  its  greatest  relaxation,  and  then  first  indentiDg 
the  fundus,  and  afterwards  pushing  it  steadily  upwards  through  the 
08  uteri,  and  so  into  the  abdomen  again. 

In  like  manner,  M.  Colombat,  at  p.  185,  advises  that  the  whole  mass 
should  be  pushed  back  within  the  vagina,  which  is  bad  advice,  that  1 
hope  you  will  not  follow,  but  rather  follow  mine.  In  my  Translatioa 
of  Colombat,  I  made  the  following  remarks  on  his  advice  at  the  186th 
page:— 

I  cannot  think  that  M.  Colombat  gives  the  best  counsel  as  to  tb0 
method  of  proceeding  for  this  reduction.  It  is  hardly  necessary  tc^ 
say  that  the  state  of  inversion  does  not  deprive  the  womb  of  its  maa^ 
cidarity,  nor,  consequently,  of  its  ability  to  suffer  what  are  called  after^ 
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pains.     It  is  also  well  known  that  frictions  upon  the  sur-pabal  region, 
and  irritations  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  or  the  internal  sur- 
&ce  of  the  organ,  are  constantly  resorted  to  as  means  of  exciting  its 
moscular  power.    It  cannot  be,  then,  that  by  M.  Colombat's  method 
of  grasping  the  neck  of  the  tumor  and  shoving  it  upwards,  we  could 
fail  to  excite  or  irritate  the  organ  into  a  violent  exercise  of  its  muscu- 
lar force,  which  could  not  exist  without  hardening  the   tumor  and 
rendering  it  stiff  and  inflexible.    But,  if  we  render  it  stiff,  hard,  and 
inflexible,  how  shall  we  expect  either  to  indent  or  to  return  it  through 
its  hard  and  rigidly  contracted  os  uteri  ?     It  is  manifest  we  cannot 
expect  success  by  so  unreasonable  a  method  of  operating.    As  the 
ancients  used  to  say,  mm  cuivis  coniigit  adire  Oorinthum^  so  I  may  say 
it  does  not  happen  to  every  practitioner  to  have  reduced  a  completely 
inverted  womb;  and  the  late  Prof.  Dewees  says,  at  p.  512  of  his 
System  of  iKdnnfery^  2d  edit.,  that  "we  may  justly  entertain  doubts" 
of  the  uterus  having  been  reinstated  after  complete  inversion.    I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  case  which  I  saw  with  the  late  Prof.  James  and 
Dr.  Geo.  Fox,  in  which  the  womb  was  not  only  completely  inverted, 
but  had  been  strongly  pulled  by  the  midwife.    Now  in  that  case, 
as  well  as  in  another  herein  mentioned,  I  used  the  method  recom- 
mended by  Dewees  and  other  authors,  of  grasping  the  globe  firmly 
with  the  hands,  in  the  view  of  pushing  it  back  bodily  into  the  pelvis 
—for  it  was  of  enormous  size,  reaching  near  half-way  to  the  knees; 
but  I  was  unable  to  meet  with  the  least  success  until  I  had  in  the 
first  case,  taken  off  the  placenta,  which  still  adhered,  though  detached 
in  certain  parts  of  the  surface  and  much  torn.    And  after  I  had  re- 
moved the  after-birth,  I  found  that  the  organ  became  alternately  soft 
»nd  rigid,  just  as  happens  after  delivery  in  an  ordinary  labor ;  and  I 
fartber  observed  that  to  handle  it  was  to  irritate  its  contractility  and 
to  harden  it,  which  rendered  it  obdurate  against  every  attempt  at 
reduction.    I  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  do  what  M.  Colombat  so 
pointedly  condemns :  t.  e.  to  wait  until  it  became  relaxed,  and  then  to 
indent  the  fundus  and  to  drive  that  cone  through  the  centre  of  the 
globe,  and  up  through  the  cervix  and  os  uteri,  until  I  had  carried  my 
luuid  80  high  that  the  external  organs  contained  my  arm  not  more 
than  four  inches  below  the  elbow.     I  feel  very  confident  that  if,  in  any 
^  I  could  succeed  in  indenting  a  fundus  uteri,  and  in  bringing  the 
cone  up  to  the  os  uteri,  I  could  always  perfect  the  operation  by  gently 
pressing  that  cone  against  the  ostium  uteri,  which,  under  a  persever- 
i^  maintenance  of  the  pressure,  would  yield  more  readily  than  it  does 
to  a  labor  pain,  or  to  the  cone  of  the  hand  when  introduced  in  cases  of 
bourglass  contraction,  or  spasm  of  the  cervix  under  encysted  or  in  re- 
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tained  placenta.  I  dare  recommend  to  the  reader,  therefore,  to  disre- 
gard Colombat's  injunction,  and  to  adopt  the  method  which  I  found 
successful. 

In  any  case  of  irreducible  inversion,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  have 
patience,  and  hope  for  the  best. 

You  should  advise  the  woman  to  lead  the  quietest  life  she  can  afford 
to  lead,  avoiding  all  hard  work  and  all  fatiguing  and  protracted  effort; 
advise  her  to  live  in  hope,  inasmuch  as,  though  a  doctor  cannot  cure 
the  malady,  nature  sometimes  can  and  does ;  and  that  this  is  one  of 
the  greatest  occasions  for  a  woman  to  cry  out  in  the  language  of  Ter- 
ence's Andrian, 

'' Jano  Luoina,  serva  me  obseoro.*' 

You  will  be  hard  pressed  to  say  what  are  the  powers  that  can  be 
employed  to  bring  back  to  its  natural  form  a  womb  long  inverted. 

In  every  such  case,  the  organs  or  appendages  that  are  connected 
with  the  womb  must  be  drawn  down  into  the  vortex  made  by  the 
total  descent  of  the  fundus,  and  its  complete  escape  through  the  circle 
of  the  OS  uteri ;  that  is  to  say,  a  good  part  of  each  broad  ligament,  of 
each  ovary  and  Fallopian  tube,  and  of  each  round  ligament  Nor, 
indeed,  can  it  be  that  a  part  of  the  bladder  is  not  also  pulled  into  the 
vortex. 

When  you  reflect  that  the  womb  inverted  nearly  recovers,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  its  non-gravid  size,  and  if  so,  becomes  hard  and  elastic, 
not  ductile,  it  is  exceeding  difficult  to  account  for  a  spontaneous  re* 
position.  But  the  law  of  life,  the  generic  law,  is  so  powerful,  that  the 
inverted  organ  must  exist  under  a  constant  tendency^  at  least,  to  recover 
its  form.  At  all  events,  the  history  of  our  art  is  sufficiently  replete 
with  cases  to  prove  the  possibility  of  a  spontaneous  recovery.  I  have 
the  less  hesitation  then  in  laying  before  you  the  following  cases,  which, 
I  have  no  doubt,  are  examples  of  the  spontaneous  recovery  of  the 
inverted  womb.  I  take  them  from  Colombat,  page  183,  where  I  pab- 
lished  them  as  a  note  in  my  translation  of  his  valuable  work. 

Cai3e. — I  saw,  a  few  years  since,  a  female  in  this  city  who  had  been 
the  subject  of  an  inversion  of  the  womb  for  about  two  years.    ThiB 
inversion  took  place  at  the  time  of  her  confinement,  when  she  had  a 
very  profuse  hemorrhage,  so  as  to  be  supposed  to  be  in  danger  of  » 
fatad  result.    Her  health  gradually  improved ;  but  she  remained  sub- 
ject to  frequent  attacks  of  hemorrhage,  by  which  her  strength  becatao 
again  much  reduced.    At  length,  a  physician  who  was  called  in,  de* 
tected  the  existence  of  inversion  of  the  womb,  and  invited  me  to  ex^' 
mine  the  case  and  verify  the  diagnosis.    I  found  the  womb  projectinfiS 
into  the  vagina,  and  I  believe  it  to  have  been,  at  the  time,  complete!^ 
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verted.  It  was  not  much  larger  than  the  non-gravid  womb,  bled 
adilj  from  pressure  at  the  time,  and  was  not  very  sensible  to  touch, 
I  indeed  the  healthy  uterus  is  not. 

In  this  case,  I  made  the  most  careful  attempt  to  discriminate 
^tween  polypus  and  inversio  uteri,  and  I  remained  under  the  ab- 
Jate  conviction,  as  did  the  physician,  Dr.  Moehring,  a  highly  capable 
ractitioner,  that  the  case  was  one  not  of  polypus,  but  of  inversion.  I 
ive  such  a  prognosis  as  I  deemed  reasonable,  but  added  to  it  the 
pinion  that  she  would  never  again  be  subject  to  conception.  This 
^male  was  subsequently  examined  with  care  by  Professor  Hodge,  of 
le  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  same  diagnostic  result;  and 
iter  by  Dr.  Warrington,  of  this  city,  well  known  as  a  Teacher  and 
•ractitioner  of  Obstetrics.  These  gentlemen  all  agreed  that  the  case 
ras  one  of  inversion,  and  the  attempts  made  by  myself  and  by  them 

0  reposit  the  organ  were  without  the  least  success.  Nevertheless? 
ibout  some  four  years  posterior  to  the  period  of  my  visit  to  her,  she 
became  pregnant,  and  miscarried  of  an  embryo,  of  more  than  three 
months,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Warrington,  who  received  the  embryo, 
and  who  feels  as  much  surprised  as  I  do  at  the  circumstance.  I  may 
Uke  the  occasion  to  say  that  Dr.  Hodge  and  Dr.  Warrington  have 
aasared  me  of  their  convictions  of  the  correctness  of  their  diagnosis 
in  the  case,  and  I  may  add  that  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  its  cor- 
rectness, for  I  do  not  think  I  or  Dr.  Moehring  could  make  so  gross  a 
mistake  where  our  careful  attention  had  been  given  to  the  formation 
of  a  correct  opinion  as  between  polypus  and  inversion.     Far  less  can 

1  suppose  that  the  other  gentlemen  could  be  equally  mistaken. 
Cane. — May  5,  1841.    I  saw,  in  company  with  Dr.  Levis,  of  the 

city,  Mrs.  S.,  aged  twenty-seven  years.  She  has  two  children,  the 
youngest  born  five  weeks  ago.  Dr.  L.  informed  me  that  the  child  was 
expelled  before  he  reached  her  dwelling.  Upon  arriving  there  he 
foand  her  lying  upon  her  back,  near  the  edge  of  the  bed,  the  feet 
resting  upon  chairs,  as  if  she  had  hardly  found  time  to  get  upon  the 
bed  before  the  escape  of  the  foetus,  which  an  attendant  was  then  hold- 
ing np  in  her  hands,  in  order  to  keep  it  out  of  the  great  pool  of  blood 
collected  about  the  hips  of  the  patient.  The  child's  head,  indeed,  was 
quite  born  before  the  lady  could  rise  from  the  pot-de-chambre,  on 
which  she  had  placed  herself.  Dr.  L.  removed  the  placenta  from  the 
i^na,  having  found  the  womb  contracted. 

After  the  delivery,  she  flooded  a  good  deal,  but,  in  a  fortnight,  was 
ttuch  recovered.  Subsequently  to  this  period,  she  was  again  seized 
with  flooding  of  a  severe  character,  since  which  she  has  not  been  free 
from  bloody  discharges,  which  are  occasionally  quite  copious.     Two 
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days  ago,  the  doctor  examined  his  patient,  and  found  a  tumor  project- 
ing from  the  os  uteri,  which  he  suspected  to  depend  upon  inversion  of 
the  organ.  She  is  now  very  feeble,  is  bleeding,  and  has  frequent  fits 
of  hysterical  delirium. 

Upon  Touching  per  vaginam,  and  upon  inquiry  made  by  means  of 
the  speculum,  and  even  by  disparting  the  labia  with  two  fingers  of 
each  hand,  it  was  easy  to  discover  a  tumor  which  bore  so  great  a 
resemblance  to  a  uterine  polypus,  that  it  was  difficult,  viewing  its  size, 
form,  color,  and  resistance,  to  believe  that  it  was  not  a  polypus  which 
had  existed  throughout  the  gestation ;  an  idea  which  yet  could  not  be 
very  reasonably  indulged,  seeing  she  had  gone  through  a  healthful 
pregnancy  to  full  term ;  though  I  admit  its  possibility  in  certain  cases. 
As  the  parts,  as  well  as  her  whole  frame,  were  very  much  relaxed,  I 
introduced  half  of  my  right  hand  into  the  vagina,  behind  the  tumor, 
so  as  to  enable  me  to  carry  two  fingers  quite  far  up  into  the  cul-de-sac 
behind  the  cervix  uteri,  which  was  not  inverted.    Having  thus  pos- 
session of  the  canal,  I  carried  the  two  fingers  forcibly  upwards  and 
forwards,  so  near  to  the  margin  of  the  superior  strait  just  behind  the 
symphysis  pubis,  that  the  fingers  of  my  left  hand,  pressed  forcibly 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  hypogastrium,  were  but  a  very  small  dis- 
tance fro^i  those  of  the  right  hand  within  the  vagina.    The  ends  of 
my  fingers  approached  so  near  to  each  other,  that  I  remained  perfectlj 
convinced  that  no  womb  was  interposed  betwixt  them,  and  that  the 
tumor  within  the  vagina,  resting  in  my  palm,  consisted  of  the  inverted 
womb,  and  nothing  else.    She  remained  for  some  time  feeble,  and  sub- 
ject to  hemorrhage,  which   gradually  disappeared.      She  made  a 
journey  to  one  of  the  Western  States,  and  returned  to  the  city :  since 
which  she  became  pregnant,  and  gave  birth  to  a  child. 

In  my  Treatise  on  Obstetrics,  the  Science  and  the  Art,  I  have  given 
the  letter  of  Dr.  Hatch,  of  Connecticut,  relating  an  undeniable  case 
of  inversion  spontaneously  cured.  It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  HatcVs 
case  is  one  so  clearly  made  out  that  it  settles  the  question  as  to  the 
possibility  of  a  spontaneous  reposition,  and  confirms  my  own  cases  as 
above  stated.  I  refer  you,  then,  to  my  work,  at  page  614,  and  beg 
you  to  read  the  passage  before  you  make  up  your  opinion. 

Now,  as  to  my  two  cases  of  spontaneous  reposition,  I  am  very  confi- 
dent of  my  diagnosis ;  and  as  both  these  women  have  since  been  the 
subjects  of  conception  and  pregnancy,  without  artificial  reposition  of 
the  organ,  I  rest  convinced  that  the  inverted  womb,  where  the  acci- 
dent does  not  prove  suddenly  mortal  by  hemorrhage,  nor  slowly  fatal 
from  exhaustion  by  inflammation  and  gangrene,  or  discharges,  may 
reposit  itself  in  some  rare  instances.  I  made  a  statement  of  these  cases 
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r.  J.  Greene  Crosse,  of  Norwich,  England,  to  whom  the  profession 
debted  for  a  most  valuable  work  upon  inversion  of  the  womb. 

Crosse,  in  his  publication,  does  me  the  honor  to  notice  this 
ion  as  to  the  spontaneous  reducibilitj  of  the  inverted  womb, 
(h  he  regards  as  highly  improbable. 

think  these  cases  are  well  calculated  to  encourage  and  strengthen 
*  bands  in  the  administration  of  your  art  for  those  persons  who, 
Dg  suflfered  inversio  uteri,  cannot  be  relieved  by  the  chirurgical 
sition  of  the  womb.  They  hold  out  considerable  encouragement 
ases  otherwise  hopeless  perhaps.  As  to  the  losses  of  blood  that 
e  immediately  after  the  accident  of  inversion,  you  will  have  little 
ar,  provided  your  patient  escapes  the  foudroyant  hemorrhage,  and 
lowed  to  live  long  enough  to  get  her  womb  once  well  reduced  to 

the  non-gravid  dimensions.  By  rest,  by  styptics,  by  position, 
you  will  be  enabled  to  bring  her  into  a  state  of  comparative 
rity  and  comfort ;  and  if  you  keep  the  inverted  womb  quite  high 
rithin  the  pelvis,  she  will  always  have  the  hope,  at  least,  of  one  of 
e  spontaneous  recoveries.  Surely,  you  would  not  indulge  the  hope 
Qch  a  recovery,  should  you  allow  the  inverted  globe  to  pass  forth 
remain  outside  of  the  genital  fissure. 

\  in  such  a  case,  you  should  be  unable  to  make  the  woman  bear  a 
ary,  you  could,  at  least,  invent  a  pad  and  T  bandage,  which,  com- 
sing  the  labia  together,  would  effectually  obviate  the  procidentia 
he  ruined  womb. 

confess,  my  young  friends,  that  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the 
(tioQ  as  to  whether  an  inverted  uterus  can  be  reposited  by  an 
Asic  force  of  the  body.  I  was,  upon  first  publishing  the  above 
3  of  spontaneous  recovery,  much  concerned  lest  the  brethren  who 
dd  read  the  account  of  them  might  accuse  me  of  credulousness 
lupposing  such  a  thing  possible;  and  I  find,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
ise  thinks  my  diagnostic  at  least  very  doubtful.  But  the  records 
he  science  are  not  without  strong  proofis  of  the  possibility  of  such 
itaneous  recovery,  satisfactory  statements  of  them  being  recorded 
Daillez. 

Jez.  Joseph  Daillez,  in  his  inaugural  Thesis  of  1805,  8vo.  pp. 
,  and  which  is  entitled  Essai  sur  le  renversement  de  la  matrice,  has 
Ter  settled  the  question,  as  to  whether  the  inverted  womb  can  be 
itaneously  reposited,  and  to  show  that  such  good  fortune  may  be 
ected  in  some  of  the  cases,  he  gives  us  facts  that  cannot  be  dis- 
sd.  The  admirable  essay  of  Daillez  is  illustrated  and  explained 
the  detailed  histories  of  thirty-four  cases  of  inversion,  besides 
e  others  that  are  merely  alluded  to.    Among  these  thirty-four 
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cases,  there  are  five  instances  in  which  the  womb  reposited  itself,  or 
was  by  some  spontaneous  power  of  the  body  replaced  in  its  normal 
state.  The  most  remarkable  perhaps  among  all  these  strange  instances 
was  that  of  Madam  Boucharlatte,  whose  uterus  was  inverted  at  the 
time  of  her  confinement  in  the  West  Indies,  in  January,  1782.  After 
great  sufferings  she  arrived  at  Paris  with  a  view  to  consult  M.  Baude- 
locque,  about  the  last  of  December,  1790.  On  the  10th  Jan.,  1791, 
Baudelocque  made  the  diagnosis  of  inversion.  Some  vain  attempts 
were  made  at  reposition  of  the  inverted  womb,  and  a  day  was  desig- 
nated for  the  renewal  of  these  efforts.  The  day  before  th'ese  attempts 
were  to  be  repeated.  Madam  B.  was  induced  by  her  friends  to  walk 
in  her  chamber,  supported  by  them,  but  in  doing  so  she  fell  suddenlj 
to  the  floor,  striking  the  buttock  in  the  fall.  An  extraordinarj 
motion  and  an  acute  benumbing  pain  were  felt  in  the  abdomen,  fol- 
lowed by  a  fainting  fit.  She  was  immediately  put  to  bed,  and  Baude- 
locque being  summoned  to  visit  her,  found  that  the  inverted  womb 
was  completely  restored,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  completely  re- 
established health.    Vid.  Daillez,  p.  107. 

I  now  add  a  case  of  inversion  of  the  womb,  related  by  Dr.  Thomw 
F.  Betton,  of  Germantown.  I  desire  you  to  carefully  read  it  in  order 
that  you  may  more  fully  appreciate  the  danger  to  which  a  woman  is 
exposed  by  such  an  accident.  You  will  see  that  Dr.  Betton  took, 
upon  his  arrival,  all  the  possible  precautions  against  the  danger;  bat 
the  loss  of  eighty  ounces  of  blood  had  so  exhausted  the  vessels  of  the 
unfortunate  woman,  that  it  was  impossible,  even  by  Dr.  B.'s  judicious, 
prompt,  and  scientific  course,  to  rescue  her  from  the  consequences  of 
the  accident.  The  case  was  originally  published  in  the  Am.  Joum,  cj 
the  Med.  Set.  for  1836,  vol.  xix. 

Case. — Dr.  Betton  says :  "  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  August, 

1836, 1  was  called  to  see  the  wife  of  S.  B ,  living  at  the  RisiDg 

Sun  Village,  about  three  miles  distant.  On  reaching  the  ^ouse,  I 
found  a  woman  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age  in  extremis.  The  mid- 
wife gave  me  the  following  history:  The  patient  had  an  easy  deliver;: 
the  midwife  placed  her  hand  upon  the  abdomen,  to  feel  if  the  uterus 
were  contracted,  but  could  not  perceive  it.  A  violent  pain  followed 
immediately,  and  the  placenta,  with  something  adhering  to  it  she  did 
not  understand,  was  forcibly  expelled.  This,  1  found  on  examination, 
to  be  the  uterus,  completely  inverted  and  prolapsed,  lying  like  a  gum- 
elastic  bottle  between  the  thighs.  I  immediately  separated  the  ph- 
centa,  and  endeavored  to  restore  the  uterus,  which  endeavor  was  suc- 
cessful in  two  or  three  minutes.  The  woman  was  pulseless,  from  loes 
of  blood ;  the  carotids  could  not  be  felt,  and  the  action  of  the  heart 
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\  extremely  feeble ;  jactitation  extreme ;  mind  wandering.  About 
nty  ounces  of  blood  had  coagulated  around  the  uterus,  and  be- 
en it  and  the  placenta,  which  was  partially  separated.  From  the 
ance  at  which  she  lived,  I  did  not  see  her  for  at  least  one  hour 
tr  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  and  she  had  lost  full  eighty 
ices  of  blood  before  my  arrival.  She  did  not  lose  more  than  two 
three  ounces  after  the  reduction  of  the  uterus,  but  in  her  exhausted 
;e,  that  was  too  much.  I  gave  her  immediately  a  large  dose  of  the 
.  sec  corn.,  but  it  failed  in  producing  any  effect.  Brandy,  and 
le  and  water  were  freely  administered,  but  in  three-quarters  of  an 
ir  after  my  first  seeing  her,  she  expired. 

*My  own  conviction  always  has  been,  although  the  midwife  denied 
it  the  time,  that  she  had  produced  the  inversion  and  prolapsus  by 
lling  too  strongly  at  the  cord." 

Finally,  I  refer  you  to  my  work  on  midwifery,  page  606,  for  further 
icidations  of  this  subject;  and  in  which  I  think  you  will  find  reason 
agree  with  me  that  the  womb  can,  in  some  cases,  spontaneously  re- 
?er  of  inversion. 

As  to  the  operations  for  the  removal  of  the  incurable  and  insup- 
)rtable  inversio  uteri,  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Crosse,  to  Colombat  and 
aillez. 
I  am  very  truly  your  obedient  servant,  0.  D.  M. 


LETTER    XX. 

DISEASES   OF  THE   NON-GRAVID  WOMB. 

Gbntlemen  :  In  the  first  edition  of  these  letters,  I  did  not  say  so 
ich  as  I  might  have  said  on  the  special  subject  of  inflammation,  and 
ler  disorders  afiecting  the  non-gravid  womb.  I  propose  now  to 
»k  to  you  more  directly  on  that  topic,  and  particularly  on  the  dis- 
lers  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  organ. 

Let  me  beg  you,  before  we  proceed  a  step  further,  to  reflect  upon 
J  nature,  I  mean  the  physical  or  substantive  nature,  of  the  child- 
iring  organ,  in  order  that  you  may  clearly  discern  the  differences  of 
I  elements  that  enter  into  its  structure.  If  you  get  a  clear  idea  of 
3  matter,  it  seems  to  me  you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  estimating, 
diagnosis  or  in  practice,  the  exact  nature  of  such  disorders  of  the 
fan  as  you  may  hereafter  be  called  upon  to  treat. 
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And  first,  the  womb  has  a  serous  coat:  is  the  serous  coat  involved 
in  the  case,  as  a  principal  or  accessory  in  the  disease  ?  Secondly,  there 
is  a  mass  of  areolar  tissue:  is  it  this  that  has  given  way  to  some  patho- 
genic cause,  and  by  its  derangement  involved  the  rest  of  the  tissue, 
which  it  incloses  and  interlaces  throughout  its  entire  substance?  Is 
the  disease  seated  primarily  in  the  nervous  element,  converting,  or 
tending  to  convert  the  whole  organ  into  a  medullary  tumor?  Or  is  it 
the  absorbing  apparatus,  tending  to  a  hygromatous  degeneration?  The 
vascular  material  may  be  the  faulty  element  that  threatens  to  involve 
the  whole  womb  in  a  disorder  whose  essential  nature  is  nevertheless  a 
real  Hasmatoma.  Is  it  the  mucous,  the  tubular,  or  the  follicular  struc- 
ture ?  In  what  part  of  the  organ  is  the  disorder  established  ?  Is  it 
on  the  vaginal  cervix,  the  corpus,  or  the  fundus  ?  or  is  the  whole  of 
the  womb  deranged  ?  Such  are  the  questions  proposed — these  are  the 
problems  you  are  to  solve ;  and  to  me  it  seems  that  by  analyzing,  iu 
this  manner,  the  tissues,  whose  altered  appearances  or  nature  attract 
your  regard,  you  will  at  least  have  a  surer  footing  for  your  prognostic, 
your  therapeutic,  or  your  surgery,  than  you  would  have  if  you  should 
fail  to  define,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  case  before 
you. 

Then,  too,  you  ought  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  question, 
as  to  what  is  the  life  of  the  womb  ?     How  is  that  life  supplied  and 
maintained?     What  are  the  things  or  the  circumstances  that  maj 
modify  it  ?  You  ought  never,  in  such  a  contemplation,  to  pretermit  the 
idea  that  the  nervous  mass  of  a  part  is  its  essential  living  part,  and 
that  whatever  is  not  absolutely  nerve  in  it,  is  at  least  evolved  out  of 
nervous  matter,  or  nervous  mass.    But  the  nervous  mass  of  the  womb, 
like  that  of  the  other  pelvic  viscera,  is  derived  from  the  great  sympa- 
thetic through  the  superior  uterine  plexus,  situated  just  below  the 
bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  and  from  the  last  splanchnic  nerves  that  run 
down  on  each  side  of  the  pelvis  to  give  their  fibres  to  the  rectum, 
vagina,  uterus,  bladder,  &c.,  after  having  received  inosculations  from 
the  sacral  pairs.    You  should  reflect  on  the  difficulty  of  making  & 
diagnosis  from  any  mere  relation  the  woman  may  make  of  her  paiO| 
her  bearing  down,  her  weakness,  her  discharges,  kc^  since  the  oot^' 
munity  of  pelvic  innervations  makes  it  almost  sure  that  sensations 
experienced  by  her  cannot  be  so  definite  and  so  localized  as  to  enab^^ 
her  to  state  the  real  seat  or  the  real  nature  of  her  complaints,  s^y- 
since  she  cannot  possibly  inform  you  about  matters  of  which  she  "^ 
wholly  ignorant. 

You  will  have  learned  from  the  anatomy  of  the  uterine  nerves  tb^^ 
if  a  woman  complain  to  you  of  a  bearing  down,  a  dragging,  an  achii'£ 
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hypogaster,  the  groins,  or  the  loins,  or  the  buttock,  or  thighs, 
ensatioDs  may  depend  on  affections  of  the  womb,  of  the  bladder, 
jina,  the  rectum,  or  the  sphincter  or  the  levators,  or  other  mus- 
tbe  pelvis.  The  affection  of  the  womb  may  be  descent,  inver- 
nteversion,  retroversion  or  retroflexion — engorgement,  rheuma- 
euralgia  or  induration,  or  ulceration  of  the  os  tincaa  or  vaginal 
You  ought  not,  therefore,  to  hasten  to  form  an  opinion,  but 

cautiously  proceed  to  discover  the  grounds  of  a  diagnostic,  and 
ce  cue  to  stand  by,  when  you  shall  have  once  made  it. 

complaints  made  to  you  by  patients,  having  what  are  called 
diseases,  will  be  stated  as  pain,  weakness,  dragging  sensation, 
g  down,  burning,  pruritus,  dysury,  discharges  of  different  kinds, 
tenesmus,  &c. ;  and  it  will  for  the  most  part  happen,  that  all 
(hall  be  included  by  different  people  under  the  general  head  of 
complaints ;  by  which  is  most  generally  understood,  among  the 
loe,  a  falling  of  the  womb. 

orae  instances,  you  might  perhaps  feel  safe  to  make  up  a  quasi 
«is  on  grounds  of  probability,  relying  on  the  relation  made  by 
)man  herself  or  her  friends ;  yet  such  instances  are  rare,  and 
lely  liable  to  lead  to  error.  To  press  the  examination  of  the 
)  the  point  of  a  vaginal  taxis  in  all  instances  would  be  grossly 
:.  Yet,  whenever  the  probability  of  a  correct  diagnosis  without 
ot  very  strong,  I  think  it  is  proper  that  you  should  demand,  as 
[ition  of  assuming  the  responsibility,  a  full  investigation  of  the 
al  signs  of  the  malady.  There  is,  in  disorders  of  the  chest,  no 
)si8  so  much  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  physical  diagnosis.  But  in 
of  ihe  reproductive  organs,  a  physical  diagnosis  is  vastly  more 
tant,  as  means  of  arriving  at  correct  knowledge,  for  the  compli- 
8  are  much  more  considerable,  and  the  rational  signs  much  more 
inct  or  confused,  than  those  of  the  respiratory  disorders, 
it  distinguished  writer  and  practitioner.  Dr.  Eobert  Lee,  of  Lon- 
las  lately  printed  a  most  valuable  treatise  on  the  employment  of 
jccnlum  in  the  treatment  of  uterine  disorders,  in  which  he  not 
lepreciates  its  importance  and  usefulness,  but  loudly  condemns 
am  very  thankful  that  he  has  published  such  a  tract,  yet  I  can- 
ly  that  I  shall  abandon  the  use  of  an  instrument  without  which 
not,  in  many  cases,  make  a  correct  diagnosis  or  direct  and  use  a 
lal  and  hopeful  treatment.  Dr.  Lee's  book  would  seem  to  make 
t  any  physician  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  had  ever  resorted  to 
practice,  and  it  is  certainly  a  very  hard  thing  to  recommend  or  to 
)y.  Yet  I  observe  that,  in  the  300  distinct  cases  reported  by 
ee  to  prove  how  useless  and  how  very  bad  the  practice  of  using 
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it  is,  that  gentleman  himself  states  that  he  availed  himself  of  it  in  no 
less  than  seventy-two  of  them.  One  might  infer  from  reading  the 
tract  that  the  doctor  may  have  applied  the  speculum  in  many  more 
than  seventy  two  of  the  cases ;  but  if  only  in  seventy-two,  then  it  was 
required  in  nearly  one  in  every  four  cases  submitted  for  his  opinion. 

Sometimes  we  may  feel  a  great  confidence  in  a  diagnosis  made  by 
the  vaginal  taxis,  yet  it  is  true  that  the  sense  of  touch  is  not  capable 
of  revealing  to  ns  certain  abrasions  of  the  epithelium,  certain  stellated 
or  punctated  vascular  injections  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  vaginal 
cervix,  and  the  inner  aspect  of  the  os  tincad,  that  are  clearly  disclosed 
by  the  speculum  uteri,  and  that  must  be  cured  in  order  that  the 
woman  may  be  cured.    Nor  can  the  touch  reveal  certain  follicular 
disorders  that  frequently  exist  there.    Now  1  can  confidently  aflSrm 
that  many  of  the  cases  of  so-called  prolapsus  are  complicated  with 
such  pathological  conditions  as  I  have  above  mentioned ;  and  I  advise 
you,  in  all  instances  wherein  you  have  good  reasons  to  distrust  the 
results  of  an  examination  by  the  Touch,  to  ask  for  permission  to  learn 
the  truth  of  the  case  in  the  only  possible  way — I  mean  by  the  use 
of  the  speculum.    On  the  12th  of  February  (to-day),  I  examined  bj 
Touching,  a  woman  who  came  here  to  see  me  from  the  country.  I 
noted  the  form,  place,  and  resistance  and  sensibility  of  the  vaginal 
cervix,  and  perceived  a  softish  substance  about  the  os  tincae.    I  could 
not  know  what  it  was ;  but  upon  looking  at  it  with  the  metroscope,  I 
saw  that  it  was  a  very  soft  cellular  polypus,  some  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  passing  by  a  slender  pellicle  or  stalk  upwards  within  the 
OS  uteri.    I  twisted  it  off  with  the  speculum  forceps,  and  may  pre- 
sume I  have  thus  cured  her  of  a  vexatious  stillicidium  sanguinis  of 
three  years'  standing. 

The  plan  of  this  work  does  not  admit  of  the  fulfilment  of  a  desire 
that  I  feel  to  present  to  you  here  various  graphic  delineations  of  the 
appearances  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  speculum,  in  examples  of  so- 
called  falling  of  the  womb.  In  my  treatise  on  Acute  and  Chronic  Dis- 
eases of  the  Cervix  Uie)-}]  I  have  presented  such  illustrations,  and  must 
refer  you  to  that  work. 

I  have  there  shown  a  vesicular  eruption  covering  the  lower  apex  of 
the  womb ;  fissures  or  deep  rhagades ;  ulcers,  some  more,  some  less 
deep ;  very  considerable  tumefaction,  to  that  degree,  indeed,  as  to  ren- 
der it  difficult  to  catch  the  cervix  in  the  orifice  of  a  large  Joubert- 
speculum ;  intense  redness  of  the  whole  mucous  surface ;  redness  coO' 
fined  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the  anterior  o"^ 
posterior  lip  of  the  os  tincae ;  fungoid  excrescence  like  proud  flesli    i 
small  cellular  polyps,  red  as  a  ripe  currant,  and  larger  or  smaller* 
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ringing  from  the  surface  on  the  outer  or  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the 

of  the  OS. 

Seeing  such  things  as  the  above  in  any  case,  you  would  be  at  once 
ivinced  that  the  malady,  the  prolapse,  is  a  complicated  one,  and 
it  your  business  is,  first,  with  the  complication,  after  curing  which, 
u  would  have  little  trouble  in  alleviating,  and  even  permanently 
ring,  the  mere  prolapsion. 

L^  as  I  stated  in  a  former  part  of  this  letter,  the  life  of  the  womb  is 
«nttally  its  nerve-life,  how  natural  is  the  conclusion  that  ulceration, 
lammation,  neuralgia,  chronic  engorgement,  or  hypertrophy  of  the 
•vix  should  be  found  to  disturb  the  innervations  of  other  parts  con- 
ned within  the  pelvis  I  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
agenerous  branches  of  that  system  of  nerves  that  are  spread  like  a 
ider's  web  upon  the  rectum,  the  ovaria,  the  womb,  and  bladder, 
3nld  determine  a  uterine  tenesmus,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  that  shall 
use  the  sensation  that  the  woman  calls  bearing  down?  What  else 
a  be  meant  by  bearing  down  ? 

Let  a  point  of  fluxion,  nervous  or  sanguine,  be  established  within 
3  pelvis;  the  inevitable  consequence  is  a  Tenesmus,  perceived  or 
t  perceived  by  the  patient  herself,  and  which,  whether  she  perceive 
or  no,  tends  to  depress  the  level  of  all  the  contents  of  the  pelvis. 
le  presence  of  certain  feces  in  the  rectum,  the  stimulating  influence 

drastics,  the  existence  of  hemorrhoidal  tumors,  rectum-pouches, 
iarides,  or  dysenteric  inflammation  of  the  rectum;  stone  in  the 
idder,  strictures  of  the  urethra,  cystitis,  vaginal  rectocele  or  vesico- 
e,  or  sphincterismus,  equally  with  inflammation,  &c.  of  the  vaginal 
•vix,  all  tend  invariably  to  depress  the  perineum,  under  the  constant 
Biggerated  antagonism  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles, 
evoked  to  this  augmented  intensity  of  force  by  what  is  called 
npathy,  but  which  is,  in  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  word, 
nesmus. 

Dr.  Bennet,  whose  work  I  have  noticed  in  Letter  XIIL  p.  179, 
tributes  prolapsus  uteri  to  the  increased  weight  of  the  swollen 
rvix  uteri.    I  have  expressed  my  dissent  as  to  that  hypothesis.    Is 

not  more  consistent  with  physiological  truth  to  attribute  this 
aring  down  (in  which  there  is  a  real  descent)  to  the  provocations  of 
'eneamus  uterinus,  caused  by  the  perception  of  disorder,  distress,  or 
convenience,  felt  by  portions  of  the  nervous  mass,  because  that 
»rtion  of  it  which  is  said  to  innervate  the  pelvic  organs  is  disturbed 

ill  ?  The  entire  system  of  splanchnic  innervations  is  united,  as  it 
are,  into  one  apparatus  of  common  organic  perceptions  by  the 
imerous  plexuses  and   inosculations  of  nerves  of  the  two  great 
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cavities,  and  particularly  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  Hence,  we  may 
readily  suppose  that,  when  the  branches  that  go  to  the  womb  are 
disordered,  or  irregular  in  any  respects  of  health,  the  plexual  centres 
will  perceive  it,  and  parts  equally  dependent  upon  those  plexuses  will 
feel  disorder,  affecting  the  plexus  so  that  the  disturbing  influence  is 
reflected  upon  them.  Thus,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  I  have  seen 
about  seventy  persons  suffering  under  the  extremest  abdominal  pain 
— pain,  I  mean,  as  severe,  and  felt  over  a  space  as  extensive,  as  that 
noticed  in  persons  under  intense  peritonitis. — In  every  one  of  those 
people,  I  could  cause  the  pain  to  cease  immediately  by  lifting  the 
womb  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  upwards  in  the  pelvis  on  the 
finger  used  in  the  act  of  Touching.  Here,  then,  I  had  irrefragable 
evidence  that  the  general  abdominal  hypersssthesia  depended  upon  a 
depression  of  the  level  of  the  womb  in  the  excavation,  for  it  ceased 
with  the  elevation,  and  returned  with  the  fall  of  the  organ,  upon  with- 
drawing the  support.  I  see  not  how  you  can  deny  the  conclusion, 
then,  that  irritation  of  the  uterine  nerves,  by  prolapsus  of  that  organ 
— or  that  other  irritations,  unattended  with  prolapsus — may  trouble 
the  splanchnic  system  of  nerves. 

The  foregoing  remarks  may  suffice  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against 
adopting,  without  proper  inquiry,  the  opinions  of  the  patient  as  to  her 
complaints,  when  you  are  called  upon  in  supposed  instances  of  pro- 
.  lapsus ;  and  you  should  not  fail  to  make  out  your  diagnosis  at  least 
by  means  of  the  touch;  or  perhaps  by  the  metroscope.  I  saw  this 
day,  25th  Nov.  1849,  a  lady  aged  about  twenty-eight,  who  has  been 
lying  twenty-eight  days  in  bed,  suffering  under  pains,  hemorrhage^ 
and  dysury,  which  the  person  who  had  charge  of  the  case  called  a 
case  of  engorgement  of  the  womb. 

Among  other  remedies,  he  directed  her  to  fill  the  vagina  with  a 
pocket-handkerchief,  which  she  did  for  a  whole  week.    When  I  came 
to  her,  I  asked  leave  to  examine  the  parts.    The  womb  was  retro- 
verted,  and  much  increased  in   size  and  weight,  and  excessively 
sensible  to  pressure.    Now  here  was  a  person  maltreated  for  twenty- 
eight  days,  and  allowed  to  endure  the  most  distressing  pain  and  loss 
of  blood,  besides  having  her  retroversion  aggravated  by  the  tampon, 
because  no  examination  was  made.    You  see  in  this  representation 
how  wrong  would  be  your  conduct  should  you  allow  a  fine  creatnre 
like  this  to  suffer  so  dreadfully  from  a  neglect  of  your  imperatiye 
duty  towards  her.    What  answer  would  you  make  to  a  lady  who 
should  charge  you  with  having  caused  or  allowed  her  to  have  such 
an  illness.    "  As  a  sheep  before  his  shearers  is  dumb,"  so  would  you 
not  open  your  mouth. 
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I  am  the  more  desirous  that  you  should  be  in  the  right  upon  this 
)io — uterine  diagnosis — because  I  find  so  many  occasions  to  blame 
r  medical  brethren  for  sending  their  patients  hundreds  of  miles  from 
me,  to  be  treated  by  some  metropolitan  doctor,  who  has,  to  use  a 
Qomon  mode  of  speech,  got  his  name  up  as  a  very  skilful  man  in 
omen's  diseases.  Every  one  of  you  ought  to  esteem  himself  equal 
all  the  duties  incumbent  on  the  medical  practitioner.  Why  indeed 
1  it  be  necessary  to  avow  your  own  incompetency,  and  transfer 
ur  patient  to  the  care  of  wiser  people  ?  It  can  only  be  because 
u  are  careless,  or  because  your  are  stupid.  You  are  careless,  in 
%t  joa  will  not  make  the  investigation ;  or  you  are  stupid,  in  that 
►u  will  not  reflect  upon,  not  perceive  what  are  the  relations  of  the 
>mb  to  the  pelvis  and  its  contents,  and  to  the  whole  economy ;  nor 
iderstand  the  absolute  physical  structure  and  elements  of  the  child- 
aring  organ.  If  you  would  but  think,  in  these  cases,  that  the  womb 
two  and  a  half  inches  long,  weighs  two  ounces,  is  divided  into 
ndua,  body,  and  neck ;  that  it  consists  of  certain  elementary  tissues, 
hose  quantitative  combination  makes  it  what  it  is,  and  will  maintain 
so  as  long  as  the  relations  of  these  elements  continue  to  be  normal 
I  quantity  and  force,  it  seems  to  me  you  would  soon  come  to  the 
iher  reflection,  that  you  can  cure  it  as  easily  as  I  or  any  other 
irson;  and  that  you  would  set  about  the  task  thoughtfully  and 
ethodically,  and  not  by  means  of  a  series  of  mere  conjectural  trials 
id  spasmodic  efforts  to  cure  something,  somehow,  you  know  not 
hat,  nor  how.  With  these  preliminary  remarks,  which  I  offer  to 
>a  as  suggestive  of  the  importance  as  well  as  plainness  of  your 
iioe,  I  now  feel  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  more 
»taUed  notices  of  womb  complaints. 

I  do  not  know  that  anything  is  to  be  said  as  to  special  affections  of 
le  fundus  uteri,  distinct  from  those  of  the  body  and  cervix.  Such 
fections  may  probably  exist,  but  we  have  no  dependable  means  of 
agnosis  applicable  to  them. 

The  fundus  and  corpus  may  and  do  become  the  seats  of  disorders 
lat  produce  but  little  change  in  the  form  or  sensibility  of  the  cervix. 
bu  may  readily  suppose  that,  as  the  non-gravid  womb  can,  under 
te  forces  of  gravidity,  become,  in  a  short  time,  so  changed  as  to 
icrease  in  weight  from  two  ounces  to  a  pound  and  a  half;  so,  the 
ime  texture  may,  under  the  operations  of  various  pathogenic  causes, 
igment  in  volume  and  weight,  in  a  degree  the  most  striking,  yet 
reserve  throughout  the  progress  of  such  hypertrophizatioo  the  just 
oantitative  ratio  of  the  several  elements  of  it. 
You  will,  in  fact,  meet  with  examples  of  disorder  in  which  you  shall 
19 
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find  the  uterus  to  have  become  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  and  of  a 
proportional  thickness;  and  that  too,  without  the  texture  having 
become  in  the  least  degree  heterologous.  I  suppose  .the  texture,  in 
these  instances,  has  acquired  the  characters  of  that  of  the  gravid 
womb,  yet  without  gravidity,  and  so,  giving  rise  to  what  may  be 
denominated  hypertrophy  of  the  organ ;  and,  in  these  instances,  you 
shall  not  always  find  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  vaginal  cervix 
much  altered  in  your  examinations  per  vaginam,  and  hence  be  lost  in 
a  sea  of  doubts  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  gestation  in 
the  case.  Beflect  on  the  magnitude,  form,  and  weight,  and  oonstita- 
tion  of  the  womb,  in  a  woman  delivered  of  a  child  only  four  or  five 
'dayd  ago.  Then '  remark,  thstt  the  non-gravid  womb,  or  even  virgin 
uterus,  might  possibly  be  so  changed  as  to  resemble  it  in  many 
•points. 

While  the  substance  of  the  womb  may  thus  be  greatly  augmented 
in  size  by  processes  similar  to  those  that  serve  to  augment  its  sab- 
stance  in  gravidity,  you  should  observe  that  it  may  also,  in  some 
cases,  become  greatly  augmented  by  heterologous  nutrition,  which  may 
serve  to  convert  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  it,  into  a  tumor.  The  hyper- 
trophy may  be  cured  by  therapeutical  and  hygienical  measures ;  the 
heterologue  mass  can  never  be  cured — unless,  indeed,  by  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  organ — a  thing  scarcely  to  be  thought  of,  since  all  aach 
operations  are  too  dangerous  to  be  commonly  attempted. 

I  hope  you  will  readily  make  the  discrimination  between  simple 
engorgement,  swelling,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  womb,  and  those  other 
changes  that  depend  on  the  cessation  within  the  organ  of  the  generic 
development  force  of  it,  and  which  permits  one  or  another  element  of 
its  structure  to  take  the  lead,  and  outgrow,  and  finally  overwhelm  the 
other  elements  under  an  exuberant  and  non-generic  augmentation. 
If  you  can  make  such  discrimination,  you  will  persist  in  all  reason- 
able eflforts  to  cure  the  one,  and  you  will  not  destroy  the  patient  by 
vainly  drugging  her,  in  the  foolish  expectation  of  curing  a  tnmor- 
A  tumor  is  not  subject  to  therapeutics,  "  neither  indeed  can  be,"  ba* 
only  to  surgery.    A  swelling  is  a  therapeutical,  a  tumor  a  chirurgica^^ 
disorder. 

If,  then,  you  come  to  the  conclusion,  in  any  case,  that  the  enlarger^ 
ment  of  the  womb  is  hypertrophic  merely,  you  should  take  all  propel 
measures  to  reduce  it  to  its  generical  or  natural  dimensions.  Eo^ 
will  you  proceed?  1.  Do  not  suflFer  the  mensual  hyperaemia  to  riac^ 
to  an  immoderate  height,  since  the  maladive  tendencies  of  the  womb^ 
will  take  advantage  of  the  temporary  exacerbation  of  the  organic  life^ 
within  it,  to  increase  and  render  permanent  the  turgescenoe  of  the^ 
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art.  The  woman  should  be  let  blood,  in  moderate  quantity,  with  the 
inoety  or  by  cups  or  leeches,  at  the  commencement  of  the  menstrual 
leriod,  or  at  some  early  period  of  the  flowing.  The  bowels  should 
16  kept  in  a  soluble  state ;  or  a  smart  operation  of  saline  cathartics 
light  be  deemed  desirable.  She  should  avoid  exercise,  observe  an 
bstemioas  regimen,  and  keep  the  bed  from  the  beginning  'to  the  end 
f  each  menstruation.  The  non-gravid  uterus  is  about  two  and  a 
alf  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  some  two  ounces  and  a  half.  In 
tregnancy  it  augments  in  size  and  weight,  so  as  to  attain  to  a  length 
f  twelre  inches  and  a  weight  of  two  and  a  half  pounds.  This  act  of 
Yolotion  is  an  act  of  physiological  hypertrophization.  It  grows  by 
volution,  and  then  by  involution  returns  to  the  non-gravid  condition. 
suppose  the  involution  to  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  have  concluded 
)ne  half  of  its  office,  and  that  then  some  disease  or  accident  should 
irrest  the  process  of  reduction,  for  example  a  retroversion  might  take 
place  and  determine  the  arrest  of  the  act.  If,  after  a  few  months,  the 
case  should  be  submitted  for  your  consideration,  and  you  should 
decide  that  it  is  a  case  of  retroverted  hypertrophied  womb,  what 
would  be  your  duty  ?  Clearly,  it  would  be  to  reposit  the  uterus,  and 
npport  it  in  its  natural  position.  On  doing  this,  is  it  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  processes  of  its  involution  would  recommence,  and  the 
organ  be  thus  rapidly  restored  to  its  non-gravid  form,  volume,  and 
weight?  Let  such  a  principle  as  this  guide  you,  then,  in  all  analo- 
gous cases  of  enlarged  uterus. 

After  a  venesection,  and  the  operation  of  a  purge,  she  might  be 
cept  under  the  influence  of  fortieth  of  a  grain  doses  of  tartar  emetic, 
"^peated  every  hour  or  two,  unless  deterred  by  the  occurrence  of 
^Qsea.  After  the  menstrua,  small  doses  of  iodine  may  wisely  be 
ordered,  until  the  approach  of  the  next  catamenial  term  brings  with 
»  the  renewed  indication  above  mentioned.  You  will  find  it  very 
^eful  to  let  the  woman  take  a  course  of  Plummer's  pills.  Let  her 
mve  five  grains  of  the  pill  at  night,  twice  a  week,  or  oftener  or  leas 
Clen,  taking  care  to  give  a  gentle  aperient  in  the  morning  after  each 
CDM.    The  patient  should  live  absque  maritd. 

I  do  not  well  perceive  how  a  more  prudent  course  than  that  above 
^nted  out  could  be  taken,  nor  do  I  find  myself,  at  present,  able  to 
^Topose  any  other.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  by  such  methods, 
t  ba?e  been  able  to  check  the  progress  of  dangerous  diseases  of  the 
and  in  question. 

The  diseases  of  the  cervix  and  os  uteri  are  more  readily  and  clearly 
^Mcoverable  than  those  of  the  fundus  and  corpus  uteri,  because  we 
^not  only  judge  of  them  by  the  Touch,  with  one  or  two  fingers,  but 
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we  can  judge  of  their  varieties  by  the  eye,  which  sees  them  plainly  at 
the  bottom  of  the  metroscope  or  speculum  uteri.  The  two  senses  of 
sight  and  touch,  when  their  combined  results  come  to  be  presented 
to  our  judgment,  are  little  likely  to  deceive  or  mislead  us ;  and  so  we 
may,  as  I  above  remarked,  possess  ourselves  of  highly  certain  infor- 
mation in*  such  disorders ;  and  we  ought  to  have  the  privilege  to 
make  such  researches  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient,  even  if  we  set 
aside  the  honor  of  the  science,  which  is  more  promoted  by  accuracy 
of  knowledge  and  success  in  treatment  than  by  any  other  measure. 
If  we  are  not  permitted  to  make  up  a  clear  opinion,  we  may  always 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  declining  to  take  charge  of  the  treatment. 

A  woman  shall  come  to  you  to  complain  of  pains  in  the  pelvis, 
dragging,  heat,  burning,  pruritus,  leucorrhoea,  frequent  returns  of 
slight  show,  anticipation  of  the  catamenial  return,  excessive  men- 
strual discharges,  pain  in  coitii,  &c.  &c.    What  can  be  the  cause  of 
all  this  distress?    Is  it  rheumatism  of  the  womb?  is  it  ulceration  ot 
the  lip  of  the  os  tincae  ?  is  it  mere  hypersemia  of  the  vaginal  cervix 
and  OS  manifested  in  swelling  and  great  redness  of  the  parts  seen  in 
the  metroscope  ?  is  it  follicular  disease  of  the  lips  of  the  os,  or  of  the 
canal  of  the  cervix?  is  it  syphilitic  ulceration?    These  are  questions 
you  must  answer  before  you  enter  upon  the  cure. 

If  it  be  rheumatism,  it  will  coincide  with  symptoms  of  a  rheumatic 
kind  elsewhere.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  lingering  remainder 
of  articular  or  muscular  rheumatism,  that  has  long  tormented  the 
patient,  or  it  coincides  with  neuralgia  of  the  head  or  neck,  or  it  is 
chiefiy  distressing  in  cold,  damp  weather,  or  in  seasons  when  the 
weather  is  most  variable.  Certainly,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  parts  contained  within  the  female  pelvis  are  prone  to  be  attacked 
with  rheumatism,  and  such  attacks  are  incited  or  provoked  by  the 
incautious  use  of  cold  water,  by  damp,  by  cold  feet,  by  improvidence 
in  regard  to  dress,  shoes,  &c.  &c. 

If  a  woman  complain  to  you  of  great  pain  in  the  pelvis,  supposed 
by  her  to  be  uterine  pain,  and  you  cannot  make  out  the  existence  of 
any  deviation  of  place  or  direction  in  the  organ;  if  the  surgical  cervii 
be  not  indurated,  nor  the  os  uteri  inflamed  or  ulcerated,  I  think  you 
will  have  a  motive  to  regard  the  case  as  one  of  the  samples  of  rheU' 
matism  of  the  womb ;  and  in  that  decision  you  will  be  confirmed,  i^ 
you  discover  neither  rectum  pouches  nor  hemorrhoidal  tumors,  htx^ 
much  sphincterismus  and  painfulness  in  the  action  of  the  levator^ 
and  sphincter  ani  muscles. 

Such  a  rheumatic  state  of  the  womb  is  not  necessarily  attender^ 
with  a  febrile  train ;  yet,  when  it  is  violent,  you  may  well  expect  i^ 
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iod  a  disturbed  palse,  and  all  the  constitutional  accompaniments  of 
Qch  disturbance. 

Spldnoterlsinus. — Bheumatic  affections  of  the  uterus  are  very  often 
Hied  to  painful  states  of  the  muscular  and  fibrous  parts  within  the 
lelvis,  and  by  symptomatic  aching  of  the  thighs,  resembling  cases  of 
ciatica.  In  these  instances,  it  is  not  rare  to  meet  with  persons  who 
aflEer  the  greatest  distress  from  sphincterismus,  or  spasm  or  cramp  of 
he  sphincter  muscles,  both  of  the  rectum  and  vagina,  as  I  have  above 
aid.  This  cramp,  I  have  had  reason  to  suppose,  in  certain  of  my 
mtients,  has  also  extended  to  the  levator  muscles.  The  habitual  state 
)f  condensation  of  these  various  muscular  fibres  comes,  after  the  lapse 
>f  several  months,  to  take  away,  in  a  good  measure,  their  power  of 
relaxation,  and  thus  compels  the  sufferer  to  make  violent  efforts  of 
lefecation  whenever  the  bowels  are  to  be  moved.  It  may  well  be 
supposed  that,  in  such  instances,  when  the  feces  become  dry  and  hard 
in  those  who  are  costive,  each  alvine  operation  will  be  attended  and 
followed  by  insufferable  distress ;  I  have  found  many  persons  com- 
pelled to  lie  down  for  several  hours  after  each  evacuation ;  the  pain, 
occasioned  by  the  resistance  of  the  distempered  muscles,  being  too 
great  to  allow  of  their  sitting  up. 

Such  a  state  of  the  sphincter  may  be  known  to  exist  by  any  attempt 
to  pass  the  index  finger  within  the  rectum.  In  such  an  attempt,  it 
•ill  be  found  not  only  highly  painful  to  the  patient,  but  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  the  finger  overcome  the  spasm  of  the  muscle,  which, 
ilier  the  introduction,  will  be  found  to  strongly  compress  the  finger. 
Fhis  state  of  things  is  oflen  miscalled  piles,  fissure,  rectum  pouches, 
n  womb  disease,  the  sufferer  being  treated  accordingly,  and  in  vain. 

I  hope  that  when  you  are  called  to  see  such  patients,  you  will  be 
rare  to  examine  carefully  as  to  the  possible  and  probable  causes  of 
;lie  pain;  and  that  if  you  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  case 
is  one  of  sphincterismus,  you  will  adopt  a  sensible  mode  of  cure. 

You  know,  I  suppose,  that  a  surgeon  may,  by  a  cautious  and  dex- 
terous method  of  operating,  be  able  to  introduce  the  whole  hand 
within  the  rectum  of  an  adult,  and  if  so,  then  you  know  that  the 
sphincter  ani  muscle  will  admit  of  having  its  circle  of  fibres  greatly 
enlarged.    In  ordinary  defecation  with  moulded  stools,  the  circle  of 
fibres  is  for  some  persons  greatly  expanded.     But  in  instances  of 
violent  and  chronic  sphincterismus,  the  circle,  as  I  before  said,  cannot 
be  expanded  so  as  to  equal  the  diameter  of  the  index  finger,  or  even 
of  a  catheter,  without  pain  or  difficulty ;  and  that,  because,  through 
long  Qse  and  custom  and  disease,  the  muscle  has  lost  great  part  of  its 
'taxability.    Bead  what  Mr.  Hunter  says  on  a  power  of  relaxalion. 
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What  will  you  do  in  such  a  case?  Will  you  take  a  tenotomy 
knife,  and  with  it  divide  the  sphincter  ?  This  would  cure  the  constric- 
tion for  a  moment,  or  for  a  few  hours,  perhaps,  but  it  would  return 
with  the  healing  of  the  wound. 

For  my  part,  I  believe  I  have  always 'succeeded  in  curing  my 
patients,  thus  afifected,  by  the  use  of  the  conical  gilt  bougie  that  I  have 
described  in  this  volume ;  and  I  advise  you  to  allow  your  patient  to 
begin,  with  a  bougie  of  the  lowest  size,  to  dilate  the  ruined  muscle. 
Let  the  dilatations  be  repeated  daily,  proceeding  by  gentle  degrees  in 
the  use  of  the  bougies,  from  small  to  great,  until,  at  last,  the  largest 
one  of  the  series  can  be  passed  through  the  sphincter  with  facility 
and  without  pain.  This  will  certainly  be  the  case  in  a  few  days  or 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  the  treatment,  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  sphincter  will  have  been  restored  to  their  normal  dimensions,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  sphincter,  recovering  its  relaxability,  will  have  laid 
aside  its  habitual  state  of  cramp  or  spasm. 

You  ought  to  know  that  this  sphincterismus,  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing, is  a  very  common  disease  among  women,  as  well  as  in  men,  and 
even  in  little  children,  among  whom  I  have  seen  it  when  the  children 
have  not  been  more  than  three  or  four  years  old.    In  such  little 
patients,  every  attempt  to  evacuate  the  rectum  is  attended  with  cries; 
and  so  great  is  the  reluctance  of  the  sufferer  to  encounter  the  oft- 
repeated  pain,  that  he  refuses  to  go  on  the  pierced  chair  in  order  to 
the  stool.     I  have  met  with  it  in  young  virgins,  in  married  women  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age,  and  in  persons  of  sixty  and  upwards. 
I  assure  you  the  disorder  is  intolerably  painful,  and  that  it  may  con- 
tinue for  years  to  agonize  the  patient  with  every  diurnal  evacuatioD, 
and  afflict  her,  in  the  intervals,  with  a  sense  of  soreness  and  pain  that 
at  length  undermines  her  whole  health. 

It  is  very  certain  that  a  muscle  that  is  not  extended  by  means  of  a 
power  extrinsic,  will  exert  its  intrinsic  force  of  contraction,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  it  shall  at  length  wholly  lose  its  extensibility,  and 
this  is  the  case  in  the  malady  under  consideration.    In  this  chronic 
sphincterismus,  the  extensibility  of  the  sphinctorian  fibres  is  lost,  an^ 
the  indication  of  cure  is  to  restore  that  lost  extensibility  to  the  ruined 
muscle.    The  natural  powers  cannot  do  it.    The  muscle  has  assumed 
a  condition  analogous  to  that  acquired  by  the  sterno-cleido-mastoidi^^ 
wry-neck,  or  that  of  certain  muscles  of  the  leg  in  varus  or  Valgos^-^ 
Those  faulty  muscles  may  be  cured  by  stretching  them  with  instru-^ 
ments  and  bandages  and  the  sphincterismus  may  in  like  manner  be^ 
cured  by  stretching  the  sphincter-fibres  or  expanding  the  ring  by 
means  of  the  bougie.    The  sphincter  ani  ought,  in  health,  to  be  capa- 
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of  becoming  a  ring  or  circle  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  or  four 
1  a  half  in  circumference,  without  causing  the  individual  to  feel 
ch  pain.  In  sphincterismus,  it  is  verj  painful  to  dilate  it  so  much 
to  equal  a  circumference  of  one  quarter  inch. 
Sappofle,  in  such  a  case,  you  could  by  your  art  succeed  in  dilating 
I  ring  to  a  circumference  of  four  and  a  half  inches!  do  you  not  per- 
ve  that  you  would  thereby  cure  the  sphincterismus  ?  The  muscle 
nld,  in  that  event,  have  been  restored  to  its  pristine  dilatability,  and 
ittle  attention  to  the  duty  of  putting  it  fully  in  extension  once  a 
f,  once  a  week,  or  once  a  month,  would  confirm  the  cure. 
Fo  treat  such  a  case,  your  duty  will  be  first  to  clear  up  the  diag- 
iii  of  it — to  make  sure  that  the  patient,  if  a  female,  is  not  laboring 
ler  some  supposed  disease  of  the  womb,  and  to  explain  the  princi- 
fi  of  the  disease  and  of  its  cure.  You  should  provide  yourself  with  a 
r  gilt  bougies,  each  about  four  inches  long,  the  smaller  sliding  into 
I  larger,  the  smallest  being  about  a  quarter  inch  and  the  largest  fully 
e  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  two  immediate  sizes,  sliding 
i  easily  fitting  into  the  sizes  next  above  them. 
Lei  the  patient  be  placed  upon  her  side,  covered  with  a  sheet,  near 
9  foot  of  the  bed — the  knees  being  drawn  up.  The  smallest  bougie 
ing  used  first,  should  be  dipped  in  oil  and  passed  as  far  upwards 
thin  the  grasp  of  the  sphincter  as  it  may  go  without  giving  too  much 
in.  It  should  be  left  in  sita  about  two  or  three  minutes — and  the 
eration  should  be  repeated  once  a  day,  using  always  only  a  very 
otle  force,  lest  the  too  rapid  overcoming  of  the  contraction  should, 
'contusing  or  overstraining  the  muscle,  cause  it  to  inflame,  and  thus 
mpel  you  to  desist  from  prosecuting  the  cure. 
I  find  that  some  of  my  surgical  friends  are  disposed  to  think,  in 
lating  strictures,  that  the  distending  catheter  or  bougie  ought  to  be 
ft  a  long  time  within  the  stricture.  I  have  not  found  it  so.  On  the 
mtrary,  in  dilating  the  most  perverse  stricture  of  the  urethra,  I  never 
tve  the  bougie  in  situ  more  than  one  or  two  minutes — finding  that 
hat  I  have  gained  to-day  is  preserved  for  to-morrow — and  that  I  can 
iadily  pass,  at  the  next  operation,  a  larger  bougie  than  that  used  in 
16  antecedent  one. 

I  am  very  well  satisfied  to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  laying 
fore  you  my  views  on  the  cases  of  sphincterismus,  both  as  to  the 
tis,  nature,  and  treatment  of  that  disorder;  a  disorder  that  is  very 
Hmonly  overlooked,  even  by  most  experienced  physicians,  and 
^ost  sure  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  early  practitioner.  I  shall 
^  proceed  to  say  something  on  the  more  special  subject  of  the  dis- 
l^«rs  of  the  surgical  cervix,  or  that  part  of  the  neck  of  the  womb 
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that  projects  downwards  into  the  tube  of  the  vagina.  It  is  called  the 
surgical  cervix,  or  the  vaginal  cervix,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  part  of  the  cervix  that  is  above  or  beyond  the  reflection  of  the 
vaginal  mucous  membrane. 

Inflamed  Os  Uteri. — A  medical  practitioner  much  con versant  with 
the  nature  and  signs  of  disorders  of  the  reproductive  organs  is  a  person 
who  has  acquired  a  most  familiar  knowledge  of  the  form,  size,  and 
resistance  of  that  portion  of  the  womb  that  can  be  reached  by  the 
Touch.  In  fact,  such  a  person  is  one  who  has  formed  an  intellectual 
IDEAL  of  the  organ  or  parts  to  be  examined ;  and  that  ideal  which 
exists  ever  at  hand  and  perfect  in  his  understanding,  serves  as  an 
absolute,  perfect  standard,  or  scale  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  judge 
and  measure  every  real  specimen  that  is  submitted  to  his  opinion  on 
the  case. 

A  man  ignorant  of  the  structure  or  functions  of  such  parts,  might 
in  vain  explore  them  with  a  view  to  determine  their  condition  as 
relative  to  health  or  disease.    Wherefore,  I  advise  you  to  form  for 
yourselves  perfect  Ideal  Models  or  standards  by  which  to  judge  and 
with  which  you  are  to  compare  every  deviation  of  form,  volume, 
resistance,  tint,  sensibility,  and  function ;  for  it  is  only  by  so  doing, 
that  you  can  rely  upon  your  professional  ability  to  say  of  this  or  tbtl 
— it  is  wrong,  or  it  is  right,  and  that  the  deviation  is  thus  or  so,  and 
not  otherwise.    One  who  has  thus  accomplished  himself  knows  all 
about  the  matter.    He  knows,  in  Touching,  that  the  os  uteri  is  too 
large,  or  that  it  is  too  small — that  the  lips  of  the  os  are  too  thick  or 
too  thin — that  the  membranous  surface  is  too  rough — that  it  has  a 
succulent  or  soft  granulated  feel,  that  it  is  sensitive  beyond  measure, 
that  it  bleeds  from  a  touch,  &c.  &c.,  which  leads  to  the  inference  that 
it  is  turgid  with  excessive  circulation,  or  even  affected  with  a  soft 
surface  of  ulceration.    The  same  adept  physician  will,  by  a  graduated 
pressure  with  the  point  of  the  index  finger,  determine  the  degree  of 
sensibility  of  the  surgical  cervix. 

"Does  that  hurt  you?"  and  he  presses  the  os — and  the  anterior, the 
posterior,  and  both  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  neck  of  the  womb.    1^ 
she  cries  out  with  a  sudden  pang  thus  produced,  he  knows  that  sa<^'^ 
pain  is  one  of  the  unmistakable  signs  of  an  inflammation  establisho^ 
there — for  he  knows  that,  of  the  four  things,  tumor,  color^  rubor^  doh^ 
the  latter,  or  pain,  is  one  of  the  most  pathognomonic. 

The  same  act  of  Touching  informs  him  of  the  position  of  the  womb  ^ 
for  he  knows  that,  if  the  os  tincae  is  too  near  to  the  symphysis,  ther^ 
is  a  deviation,  or  dislocation  of  the  organ,  and  how  much.  Lastly^ 
the  moisture  or  dryness,  the  heat  or  coolness  of  the  internal  textures^ 
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■8  well  as  stains  upon  the  napkin  used  to  cleanse  the  hand,  reveals 
important  items  in  the  diagnostic  he  seeks  to  establish. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  very  experienced  or  erudite  Touch — a  Tactus 
enuHtiis — can  often  report  to  the  practitioner's  intelligence  all  that  he 
■hall  require  to  know  of  the  case.  Yet,  when  that  same  Touch  leaves 
him  in  doubt,  let  him  settle  the  question  by  referring  to  the  report  of 
%  metroficopic  investigation.  That  alone  can  yield  a  clear  information 
18  to  the  hue  or  tint  of  the  affected  parts,  and  aid  him  to  fix  with 
precision  the  therapeutical  or  chirurgical  indications. 

I  advise  you  not  to  make  use  of  an  artificial  light  in  your  metro- 
■oopic  operations.  It  is  to  the  last  degree  humiliating  to  the  patient 
U>  be  examined  with  a  candle ;  and  I  never  see  a  Doctor  so  engaged 
without  thinking  of  the  woman  in  the  Testament  who  had  lost  a 
penny,  which  she  searched  the  whole  house  for,  having  first  lighted  a 
candle;  and  I  feel  a  propensity  to  ask:  "Do  you  see  the  penny?" 

Try  to  find  a  clear  light  from  the  sky,  and  a  north  light  is  the  best. 
The  bed  should  be  three  or  four  yards  distant  from  the  window  that 
admits  your  light.  The  patient  is  on  her  back,  with  her  head,  not  her 
shoulders,  on  a  pillow,  and  a  thickly  folded  sheet  under  her  sacrum, 
k>  prevent  her  from  sinking  too  low  in  the  bed.  This  sheet  should 
be  very  near  the  bed's  edge,  leaving  space  on  which  conveniently  to 
rest  her  feet,  the  knees  being  completely  flexed.  Before  she  lies  down 
let  a  sheet  be  thrown  over  her,  the  margin  resting  on  the  floor  so  as 
to  cover  her  whole  person. 

Sitting  in  front  of  the  patient,  adjust  the  Becamier  speculum 
beyond  the  grasp  of  the  sphincter,  and  then,  withdrawing  the  guide, 
wrap  the  lower  edge  of  the  sheet  around  the  outer  portion  of  the 
speculum,  carefully  covering  her  person  and  even  her  slippers,  so  as 
lo  leave  no  part  of  her  body  exposed. 

Having  thus  protected  the  patient  from  view,  you  can,  by  rotating 
the  tube  on  its  axis,  and  by  movements  of  circumduction  of  the  upper 
or  bevelled  extremity,  at  length  catch  the  cervix  in  the  aperture  and 
bring  it  into  fall  view.  In  cases  where  the  fundus  leans  very  much 
forward,  the  os  tincaa  is  proportionally  directed  backwards,  and  the 
uterus  and  vagina  meet  at  an  acute  angle.  When  this  happens  it  is 
a  difficult  thing  to  engage  the  vaginal  neck  in  the  open  end  of  the 
metroscope.  The  projecting  long  lip  of  the  bevelled  speculum 
enables  you,  however,  to  catch  the  os  uteri  and  raise  it  upwards  far 
more  readily  than  any  other  instrument  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 
When  you  have  properly  engaged  it  you  can  inspect  the  part  at  your 
leisure.    The  great  variety  of  appearances  in  difierent  cases,  thus  dis- 
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closed,  shows  how  important  it  is  for  the  cure,  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
them,  and  adapt  the  means  of  cure  to  the  end. 

When  yoa  find  the  whole  cervix  uteri  much  swollen  and  red,  the 
inner  aspect  of  one  or  both  lips  of  the  os  red  as  a  raspberry— or 
studded  all  over  with 'points  like  minute  red  currants;  when  you  find 
the  epithelium  gone,  and  the  superficies  it  has  abandoned  bleeding  at 
the  touch  of  the  bit  of  sponge  held  in  your  speculum  forceps — the 
orifice  of  the  canal  of  the  neck  streaming  with  mucus  resembling 
white  of  egg — the  mouth  of  the  womb  gaping  wide  enough  to  admit 
the  end  of  your  finger — what  shall  you  say? 

You  can  say  nothing  else  than  that  here  is  an  inflammation  to  be 
cured — and  how  cured  ?  Drop  three  or  four  Swedish  leeches  into  the 
open  end  of  the  speculum,  and  push  them  down  to  the  bottom  with  t 
bit  of  sponge  large  enough  to  keep  them  from  coming  out  again.  In 
one  or  two  minutes,  they  will  begin  to  bleed  the  engorged  capillaries, 
and  four  such  leeches  will  make  four  punctures,  which  from  first  to 
last  will  discharge  four  to  six  ounces  of  blood — and  that  is  enough— 
for,  as  the  uterus  weighs  only  two  and  a  half  to  three  ounces,  six 
ounces  are  equal  to  twice  the  weight  of  the  whole  organ. 

You  ought  to  use  the  foreign  sort  of  leeches,  because  our  American 
leech  does  not  draw  so  much — and  you  understand  that  it  is  very 
desirable  to  get  the  greatest  quantity  from  the  smallest  number  cS 
punctures.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifierence  whether  you  make  one 
or  twenty  punctures  in  the  inflamed  cervix — for  there  are  certain 
forms  of  these  inflammations  wherein  these  leech-bites  heal  reluctantly, 
and  tend  to  convert  themselves  into  ulcers. 

Nitrate  of  Silver. — Nitrate  of  silver,  when  applied  to  inflamed 
tissues — I  mean  when  discreetly  applied — has,  in  the  highest  d^ree^ 
an  antiphlogistic  influence  upon  them ;  and  it  often  happens  that  two 
or  three  contacts  of  the  crayon  of  caustic  completely  cure  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  most  chronic  character.  Such  contacts  with  the  caustic 
pencil  ought  not  to  be  daily  repeated,  since  the  too  frequently  renewed 
operation  is  more  likely  to  be  hurtful  than  advantageous.  Make  for 
yourselves,  here,  an  absolute  ideal  of  the  operation  you  are  about  to 
perform.  It  is  not  enough  to  consider  that  nitrate  of  silver  is  a  remedy 
for  these  disorders;  for  to  say  so,  in  vague  general  terms,  is  to  say  what 
is  not  true ;  for  if  you  take  a  bit  of  fused  nitrate  in  a  port-caustic  and 
hold  it  for  a  short  time  against  a  moist  living  tissue,  it  will  dissolve  or 
destroy  it.  You  see  then  that  you  can  if  you  please  make  a  deatruo- 
tive  contact  with  the  pencil.  But  you  by  no  means  desire  to  destroys 
any  portion  of  the  tissue.  Again,  if  you  make  so  sudden  and  short-- 
lived a  contact  as  you  could  do,  by  barely  touching  the  surface  for  an^ 
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instaDt  of  time,  each  a  touch  would  be  indifferent  and  of  none  effect. 
You  seoi  then,  that  you  can  make  either  destructive  or  indifferent 
contacts ;  neither  of  these  do  you  desire ;  but  what  you  seek  to  do  is 
to  make  an  antiphlogistic  contact,  and  it  is  beyond  question  that  you 
can  BO  use  the  pencil  as  to  procure  from  it  the  most  marvellous  anti- 
phlogistic operation.  Such  contacts  are  in  the  highest  degree  cura- 
tive ;  they  act  I  suppose  by  a  contra-stimulant  power  that,  by  estab- 
lishing another  and  non-injurious  vital  status,  expels  or  becomes 
substituted  for  the  other  or  morbid  action.  Therefore,  before  you 
proceed,  reflect  a  moment,  and  carefully  determine  what  it  is  you  are 
about  to  do,  whether  you  are  going  to  make  a  destructive,  an  indif- 
ferent, or  an  antiphlogistic  application  of  the  nitrate  crayon.  How 
often  should  the  cauterization  be  made  ?    That  is  the  question. 

I  have  seen  a  patient  to-day  who  told  me  that  she  had  been  under  a 
very  long  course  of  treatment  by  cauterizations  of  the  os  uteri,  which 
were  repeated  by  the  surgeon  every  other  day.  Judge  ye,  if  this  was 
not  an  imprudent  and  abusive  use  of  a  good  remedy.  Suppose  you 
should  apply  a  crayon  of  caustic  every  other  day  for  several  consecu- 
tive weeks  to  the  os  uteri  of  a  perfectly  healthy  woman.  Would  not 
she  soon  be  affected  with  a  distressing  inflammation  of  the  part?  Do 
you  answer,  yes  ?  Then  let  that  answer  govern  you  in  regard  to  the 
administration  for  persons  who  are  sick. 

In  case  you  are  using  the  caustic  to  cure  an  ulcer,  to  cut  down  a 
vegetating  mass  of  granulations,  to  root  out  a  vasculocellular  polyp 
as  big  as  a  nut,  you  may  cauterize  it  daily,  for  your  object  will  be  to 
get  a  new  and  healthy  surface ;  but,  having  got  at  that  new  and  healthy 
surface,  your  game  will  be  gently  to  stimulate,  and  not  violently  to 
inflame  the  textures  that  you  are  desiring  to  heal.  You  should,  in 
good  time,  cease  from  cauterizing  it  altogether. 

You  should  remember,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  treatment,  the 

nervous  sensibility  of  the  part  undergoes  changes  as  the  cure  goes  on ; 

^  that  a  dose  of  the  caustic  suitable  on  the  first,  would  be  too  weak 

^^  too  strong  on  the  tenth  of  the  month.    Do  you  ask  how  are  we  to 

^dge,  and  how  decide  as  to  the  strength  of  the  application  ?    There 

^  no  other  way  than  to  try  to  judge — to  acquire  the  habit  by  Touch, 

^^  by  inspection,  of  determining  what  force  of  the  agent  is  requisite 

^^^  the  special  case.    "  Judge  in  your  wisdom  and  awake  your  senses, 

^l^tyou  may  the  better  judge  ;'*  learn  not  to  be  mere  routineers — 

''^^^erable  machines  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities.    Kick  the  au- 

^'^Orities  out  of  doors,  and  be  yourselves  authority  for  yourselves. 

"^is  is  the  way  to  show  yourselves  free  and  independent,  and  it  is  the 

^^1 J  way ;  for,  if  you  think  yea  or  nay  because  Hippocrates  or  Syden- 
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ham  thought  so,  you  are  their  slave,  their  vassal.  Venerate  those 
good  and  great  men — they  are  worthy  of  veneration;  but,  though 
masters  in  one  sense,  yet  are  they  not  my  master — nor  your  master. 

You  will  meet  with  many  cases  of  engorged  and  inflamed  cervix, 
that  will  not  get  well  until  you  cure  the  constitution — because  many 
of  them  are  merely  local  results  of  constitutional  disorders.     Consti- 
tutional disorders,  did  I  say  ?    What  is  a  constitutional  disorder?   In 
my  opinion,  a  constitutional  disorder  is  synonymous  with  a  nervous 
disorder — a  disorder  of  the  nervous  mass.    That  nervous  mass  is  the 
creature.    If  it,  if  the  creature  be  sick,  the  dependencies  of  it  are 
liable  to  fall  into  morbid  states.    Many  of  the  uterine  maladies  are 
mere  expressions  of  a  feebleness  or  of  a  dyscrasy  of  the  nervous 
mass ;  and  most  of  such  cases  are  dependent  upon  debility  of  that 
mass  proceeding  from  its  imperfect  nutrition.    The  means  of  restor- 
ing to  health  a  debilitated  nervous  system  consist  chiefly  in  prudent 
alimentation,  and  in  the  use  of  corroborants,  as  iron,  wine,  vegetable 
bitters,  air,  and  judicious  exercise.    All  cases  of  womb  disease,  there- 
fore, are  not  to  be  best  treated  by  sending  the  woman  to  bed  for 
months  together;   on  the  contrary,  some  of  them  admit,  and  even 
demand  a  treatment  by  exercise,  and  by  all  the  arts  we  possess  for 
the  augmentation  of  the  ratio  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  figure  for  the  watery  element  of  it.    It  boots 
not  that  I  should  here  repeat  the  recommendations,  already  reiterated 
in  this  volume,  of  the  metallic  iron  of  QuSvenne.    Indeed,  since  my 
first  publication  on  that  subject,  the  iron  by  hydrogen  has  been  so 
popularized,  that  it  is  in  general  use  by  the  profession  of  this  country. 
Let  your  patient  use  the  iron  then  in  two  grain  doses,  to  be  taken  on 
a  full  stomach.    Let  her  breakfast  on  wine  and  water,  with  bread  and 
meat  or  eggs ;  and  give  her  a  full  dinner  of  meat  and  vegetables,  with 
her  wine  and  water  to  wash  it  down  withal.    Be-establish  the  nutri- 
tive power  and  so,  restore  the  crasis  of  the  tissues. 

I  must  warn  you  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  slow  process  of  some 
of  the  cures — never  tire  of  acting  reasonably.    You  may  pause  in 
order  to  consider  whether  your  treatment  is  really  doing  good  or  no; 
and  whether  you  ought  not  from  time  to  time  to  change  your  agents^ 
whether  a  few  leeches,  well  timed,  might  not  assist  in  the  subduction 
of  the  uterine  hyperaemia — whether  you  ought  not  to  allow  a  velvety 
sponge  as  big  as  a  walnut,  imbibed  full  of  a  solution  of  extract  o^ 
conium,  or  of  belladonna,  or  morphia,  to  lie  in  contact  with  the  cervix 
for  a  few  hours  daily,  or  every  other  day. 

You  should  consider  the  probable  usefulness  for  the  patient  of  ' 
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r  a  blister  on  the  Bacrum  or  the  hypogastriam,  or  a  seton 

Bymphysifl  pubis. 

\T  whether  a  coarse  of  treatment  by  Flammer's  pills  might 

irried  oat. 

prhether  a  dose  of  compoand  powder  of  jalap,  taken  thrice 

ight  not  dislodge  the  intra-pelvic  irritations  of  yoar  patient. 

on  the  power  of  the  warm-bath,  the  sitz-bath,  the  emollient 

d  the  nightly  use  of  an  anodyne  enema,  as  remedies. 

nrhether  the  engorgement  and  the  pain  may  not  depend  upon 

n  or  a  prolapse  of  the  organ,  and  whether  the  true  remedy 

)e  found  in  some  form  of  the  pessary. 

C.  D.  M. 


LETTER   XXI. 

POLYPUS    UTERI. 

SVEN :  Let  us  now  proceed  to  make  some  inquiries  concern- 
>us  of  the  womb ;  and,  I  ask,  is  it  not  obvious  that  all  the 
a  living  body  are  ever  undergoing  a  perpetual  accretion  and 
lat  the  perfect  balance  between  this  deposit  and  absorption 
all  the  organs  and  the  parts,  and  the  whole  body  in  one 
r  of  health,  of  weight,  and  dimensions,  for  months  and  years 
and  that  the  loss  of  such  a  balance  or  equableness  in  the 
i  deposit  changes  the  weight  and  dimensions  as  well  as  the 
the  body,  or  of  any  of  the  parts  or  organs  of  it  ?  But  when 
ions  of  a  part  become  excessive,  then  we  have  either  a  hy- 
r  or  a  tumor.  We  cannot  have  a  tumor  or  a  hypertrophy  of 
t  body,  unless  you  please  to  regard  King  David's  antagonist 
r  Anak,  as  a  mere  hypertrophied  man  I 
san  never  be  deposited  in  an  organ  any  atom  of  its  constitu- 
j,  but  by  an  act  of  a  bloodvessel,  which  puts  it  down  in  its 
I  puts  down  the  true  physical  elements  of  the  cell  in  the  right 
at  the  bloodvessel  that  carries  and  deposits  the  molecule  can 
«it  it  under  the  indicating  and  controlling  force  of  the  accom- 
lerve.  You  are  very  well  aware  that  each  organ  has  its  own 
J  artery  to  convey  to  it  the  materials  for  its  daily  accretion ; 
s  its  lymphatic  absorbent,  to  remove  the  daily  detritus  of  the 
I  organ ;  and  also  its  generic  nerve  which  indicates  and  con- 
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trols,  by  its  force,  the  kind,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the  daily  depositi 
and  the  kind  and  amount  of  the  daily  absorption. 

You  do  not  doubt,  if  the  generic  nerve  becomes  compressed,  or  is 
tied  or  cut  off,  or  softened,  that  the  organ  will  waste  away,  or  become 
atrophied,  however  sound  and  perfect  the  artery  may  remain ;  or,  if 
too  energetic  in  its  indication  and  compulsion  of  the  daily  deposit, 
that  the  organ  may  become  changed  or  hypertrophied,  from  a  faulty 
rate  of  action  of  the  generic  nerve. 

In  the  womb,  for  example,  the  daily  detritus  and  accretions  of  life 
will  maintain  the  form,  consistence,  and  weight  of  that  body  in  one 
even  tenor,  for  a  lifetime,  if  it  continue  obedient  to  the  generic  law  of 
its  development — for  that  law  which  tends  to  keep  it  always  two 
inches  long,  and  of  the  weight  of  two  ounces,  and  of  a  certain  form, 
is  as  truly  a  generic  law  for  the  womb,  as  it  is  the  law  that  determines 
the  genus  Bos,  or  Equus  for  those  genera.  But,  if  it  disobey  its 
generic  law  I  What  then? 

Now,  in  the  code  of  morals — the  Decalogue — we  have  plainly  set 
down  for  our  guidance  certain  rules  or  laws  of  action,  to  be  obedient 
to  which,  or  to  be  disobedient  to  which,  constitutes  us  good  or  bad 
men,  righteous  or  sinners. 

So,  in  the  physical  nature  of  living  beings,  there  is  a  law  which 
they  ought  to  obey,  and  be  bound  by :  if  they  disobey !  if  they  M 
to  be  governed  by  the  provisions  ordained  for  their  just  maintenance! 
then  they  may  be  likened  to  sinners  against  the  moral  law.    Thej, 
in  fact,  do  sin,  rebel  against  or  contemn  the  law  ordained  for  their 
government,  their  protection,  and  security.    In  this  physical  disob^ 
dience,  I  can  perceive  a  close  analogy  with  moral  disobedience.  In 
each,  it  is  the  first  step  that  is  fatal — c^est  le  premier  pas  qui  caHle,   In 
the  moral  law,  the  first  sin,  or  corruption,  leads   to  still   renewed 
wickedness,  until  the  whole  moral  constitution  of  the  man  is  sub- 
verted, changed,  and  ruined,  and  becomes  a  mass  of  moral  poUutioD- 
So,  in  the  physical,  or  organic  sin ;  the  first  error  is  followed  by  tbo 
second,  until  the  entire  constitution  of  the  organ  is  subverted  aa^ 
ruined  so  completely,  so  completely  changed,  that  the  most  exper* 
anatomist  can  no  longer  detect  its  old  familiar  features  in  the  deprave^ 
and  heterologue  mass  that  lies  under  his  scalpel  or  is  scanned  b^ 
means  of  his  doublet. 

In  the  hopeless  wreck  of  the  moral  creature,  brought  about  b^ 
vicious  indulgence,  the  voice  of  conscience  is  raised  in  vain,  the  appeal 
of  reason  is  powerless ;  the  invitation  of  the  minister  of  the  Gospel 
is  like  the  idle  wind,  and  suasion  and  argument  equally  fail  to  recall 
him  to  the  path  of  duty  and  safety.    Just  so  is  it  in  the  physical  sin 
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»f  the  organs ;  when  they  have  fairly  broken  the  generic  or  specific 
aw,  they  continae  free  from  all  future  bonds,  and  go,  like  the  idle 
vind,  where  they  list,  and  no  one  knows  whither.  It  is  in  vain  that 
foa  apply  the  restraints  of  your  hygienic  and  therapeutic  forces. 
rhe  heterologue  mass  has  no  generic  law,  and  the  cry  of  the  rest  of 
he  organs  that  suffer  for  its  rebellion,  like  the  cry  of  society  against 
he  breaker  of  the  common  law  and  the  contemner  of  the  statute,  is 
raised  for  ears  that  are  deaf.  Such  an  organ  is  become  like  a  wild 
borse  in  a  boundless  plain,  that  scorns  the  caress ;  and,  fleeter  than 
;he  winds,  will  not  bend  his  neck  to  the  accustomed  rein. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  having  witnessed  to-day, 
June  10th,  the  dissection  of  a  preparation  brought  into  the  city  by 
two  medical  gentlemen  from  a  distant  county.  Prof.  Horner  made 
the  examination.  The  whole  mass  weighed  thirty  pounds,  and  con- 
nsted  of  a  womb,  very  much  thinned  and  attenuated,  which,  upon 
being  laid  open  by  an  incision  from  the  fundus  to  the  os  uteri,  dis- 
closed a  solid  tumor,  whose  weight  could  not  have  been  less  than 
twenty-nine  pounds  avoirdupois.  This  solid  mass  was  a  fibrous  poly- 
jm^  springing  apparently  from  the  side,  not  the  fundus  of  the  uterus ; 
and  attached  here  and  their  by  strong  exudation  or  accidental  attach- 
ments— the  results  of  pressure  and  inflammation  long  endured. 

Now,  this  vast  mass  probably  sprung,  at  the  beginning,  from  the 
Tery  slightest  aberration  of  the  development  force.  The  offence  was 
rauJI,  and  then  became  greater,  until,  in  the  end,  you  see  how  "rank'' 
it  WIS.  What  therapeutical  power  could  you  bring  to  bear  as  a  con- 
trol upon  such  a  heterologous  mass  as  this  polypus  of  twenty-nine 
poonds  avoirdupois;  a  polypus  whose  sole  connection  with  the  living 
constitution  of  the  poor  victim  it  destroyed  may  have  been  by  a  root, 
neck,  or  pedicle,  not  bigger  than  your  thumb  ? 

Don't  you  see  what  a  physical  sinner  it  was,  and  how  small  was 
il8  first  offence  ?  It  had  broken  its  generic  law,  and  you  perceive 
tbe  end. 

Let  us  take  good  heed  that,  in  our  small  and  venial  offences,  we  do 
oot  at  last  come  to  say  with  the  king — 

*'0h,  my  offence  is  rank ;  it  smeUs  to  heaven  l** 

I  have  run  this  parallel  between  the  moral  and  physical  states  of 
disobedience  to  the  laws  that  ought  to  govern  in  morals  and  in  physics, 
'^  order  that  haply  I  might  impress  your  minds,  and  my  own  also, 
^th  clearer  perceptions  of  what  we  have  to  hope  for,  and  what  we 
*^ve  to  fear  and  do  in  the  conduct  of  those  maladies  that  are,  in  the 
^Hctest  sense  of  the  term,  chirurgical.    I  wish  that  the  analogy  I 
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have  set  forth  may  not  be  without  some  advantage  in  its  moral,  since 
from  it  we  may  lay  to  heart  the  equal  necessity,  in  morals  and 
physics,  of  opposing  the  very  beginnings  of  evil ;  and  since  we  ougbt, 
like  Jacques  in  the  forest,  to  be  able  to  find  "  sermons  in  ^nes, 
books  in  the  running  brooks,  and  good  in  everything." 

But  to  leave  moralizing  and  return  to  our  physic ;  all  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  living  body,  as  the  cavity  of  the  nostrils,  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain,  the  womb,  and  even  some  of  the  solid  parts,  are  liable 
to  become  the  seats  of  excrescence  or  growths,  some  of  which  take 
the  name  of  polypus,  which  is  a  tumor  growing  by  a  narrow  neck  or 
root,  out  of  any  superficies,  and  extending  itself  in  length  and  breadth 
to  an  extent  limited  only  by  the  duration  of  the  life  of  the  patient, 
and  by  accidental  strangulation,  or  death  taking  place  in  the  tumor 
itself. 

Such  a  tumor  is  a  polypus,  which  may  be  either  hard  or  soft,  being 
called  in  the  former  case  a  fibrous,  and  in  the  latter  a  cellular  or  oel- 
lulo-vascular  polypus.  Such  a  tumor  possesses  a  low  organic  life. 
It  has  scarcely  traceable  interior  circulation,  while  its  superficial  cir- 
culation is  in  many  cases  active  enough  to  give  rise  to  profuse  he- 
morrhage :  without  some  internal  circulation,  it  would  be  subject  to 
decomposition ;  without  an  active  superficial  circulation,  it  would  not 
grow.    Its  growth  is  supposed  to  be  peripheral. 

A  polypus  of  the  womb  is  far  from  being  a  rare  chirurgical  malady* 
A  polypus  growing  from  the  interior  of  the  uterus  may  be  supposed 
to  be,  in  its  earliest  state,  a  small  excrescence  like  a  papula,  which 
rising  higher  and  becoming  broader  at  the  base  for  a  certain  space  of 
time,  ceases  at  length  to  grow  at  the  base  in  breadth,  but  elongates 
itself,  spreads  out  into  an  utero-morphous  mass,  filling  the  cavity  of 
the  organ  moulding  it  as  it  grows  larger  and  larger,  sometimes  dis- 
tending the  uterus  enormously,  as  in  the  instance  above  mentioned, 
and  in  other  instances  pressing  itself  into  the  canal  of  the  oervix  uteri, 
and  so  dilating  it  as  to  find  its  way  at  last  through  the  os  tines, 
whence  it  slowly  advances  into  the  vagina,  there  expanding  in  a 
lateral  direction,  so  as  at  length  greatly  to  distend  that  organ,  and  at 
last,  when  sufficiently  grown,  emerging  from  the  genitalia  in  form 
like  a  pear. 

A  polypus  will  not,  in  all  cases,  come  out  of  the  womb ;  especially 
will  it  not  come  forth  to  disclose  its  true  nature  in  those  cases  where 
accidental  adhesions  have  taken  place  between  its  surface  and  the 
womb.  In  such  a  case  of  adhesions,  it  would  be  in  vain  that  the 
womb  should  make  efforts  to  cast  out  the  incumbrance;  no  pain  nor 
contraction  could  get  it  forth  from  a  cavity  to  which  it  has  becono© 
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attached  in  consequence  of  adhesive  inflammation.  Id  all  cases,  how- 
ever, where  the  sole  connection  of  the  polypus  and  womb  is  to  be 
found  at  the  root  or  neck  of  the  polypus  we  have  reason  to  expect 
that,  in  the  long  run,  the  uterus  will  become  irritated  into  contractile 
or  labor-pains,  and  cast  it  out  just  as  it  does  cast  out  a  dead  ovum  or 
embryo  that  has  perished  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  earliest  beginnings  of  a  uterine  polypus 
may  consist  merely  in  hypertrophy  of  some  fibrous  layer  of  the  womb, 
or  else  in  hypertrophy  of  some  area  of  its  tubular  mucous  membrane 
only,  and  that  the  tumor,  in  this  sense,  is  either  a  part,  and  a  real  part 
of  the  womb  itself,  a  fibroid  partaking  of  the  true  nature  of  the  ute- 
rine tissue;  or,  if  it  consist  of  altered  mucous  lamina  only,  it  will  be 
soft,  or  cellular — but,  whether  the  growth  proceeds  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  come  to  be  either  a  fibrous  or  a  cellular  polypus,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  it  will  go  very  far  before  the  new  accretion  will  be- 
come really  heterologous,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  mass  growing  from 
the  uterine  surface,  nourished  by  branches  of  the  uterine  or  spermatic 
artery,  yet  retaining,  in  its  histological  character,  no  true  features  of 
the  womb  from  whence  it  derived  its  origin.   I  have  met  with  instances 
[      of  enormous  enlargement  and  malignant  degeneration  of  the  whole 
inner  or  lining  membrane  or  mucous  lamina  of  the  womb. 

Such  a  tumor  has  no  generical  limit;  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  natural 
body,  though  it  is  attached  to,  and  derived  from  it ;  it  might  grow  to 
the  weight  of  a  ton,  could  it  be  supposed  to  continue  in  the  reception 
of  its  pabulum  from  the  uterine  branches  to  which  it  owes  its  exist- 
ence.   It  has  no  generic  term  or  natural  history  term;  and  it  can 
bve  none;  seeing  that  it  carries  with  it  no  special  absorbing  apparatus 
to  counteract  the  accretion  power  which  it  receives  from  the  vessel 
tbt  makes  the  deposit  and  from  its  nerve.    It  is  probable,  as  I  before 
Baid,  that  most  of  the  increase  which  it  receives  is  derived  from  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  tumor,  which,  even  in  the  most  enormous 
tumors  of  the  womb,  it  is  said,  may  be  successfully  injected  upon  the 
more  superficial  portions.    Dr.  Th.  Safibrd  Lee  tells  you,  at  page  8  of 
bis  book  on  Tumors  of  the  Uterus^  that  an  injection  may  be  made  to 
penetrate  "the  morbid  mass,"  and  that  2268,  2270,  and  2266,  in  Guy's 
Hospital,  are  cases  in  which  the  injection  has  been  made;  but  surely, 
^'  L.  would  not  suppose  that  such  a  tumor  as  he  has  beautifully 
figured  in  Fig.  2  of  his  plate  could  possibly  be  injected  by  the  anato- 
- 1       Diist;  at  least  not  the  whole  of  it. 

^  \  Such  a  tumor  carries  with  it,  in  its  augmentation,  delicate  prolonga- 
:  -J  tions  of  the  arterioles  and  capillaries,  from  which  it  draws  the  material 
:A      of  its  daily  accretions.     It  probably  also  carries  with  it  a  certain 
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amount  or  force  of  nerve-fibrils,  without  the  presence  of  which  it  would 
be  subject  to  putrefaction ;  but  those  nerve-fibrils  may  reasonably  be 
deemed  to  be  imperfect  in  their  action,  and  as  serving  merely  to  retain 
the  growing  mass  in  vital  relation  to  the  body  of  the  woman,  yet  un- 
able to  restrain  and  modify  the  accretions  as  they  can  and  do  in  healthy 
normal  function  of  the  development  forces.  I  deem  that  there  cannot 
be  truly  any  life  where  there  is  no  cerebral  or  nerve  matter;  but  I  can 
well  conceive  that,  in  the  case  of  the  most  extreme  deviations  as  to 
form,  magnitude,  and  consistence  of  organs  or  parts  by  their  conver- 
sion into  tumors,  there  must  accompany  them  portions  of  nerve  matter 
deriving  a  source  from  the  nervous  system  of  the  patient,  yet  so  in- 
definitely connected  with  it  by  constitution  or  power,  and  so  difiFerent 
in  nature,  as  to  lose  the  faculty  of  controlling  the  development  of  such 
organs  or  parts.  Certainly,  wherever  there  runs  a  bloodvessel,  there 
must  be  an  accompanying  nerve ;  for  a  vessel  is  ever  accompanied, 
and  as  it  were  sheathed  in  a  nerve-plexus. 

If  this  view  of  the  case  be  just,  it  would  seem  idle  to  attempt  to  modify 
or  control  the  growth  of  such  a  tumor  by  means  of  drugs  and  medi- 
cines administered  internally;  since,  however  powerfully  such  drags 
and  medicines  might  be  able  to  modify  the  actions  of  the  woman's 
constitution  under  its  natural  physiological  laws,  they  could  not  reach 
in  their  influence,  nor  in  any  degree  control  the  accretion  forces  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  the  polypus;  which,  being  heteroclite^ 
will  not,  neither  indeed  can,  come  under  obedience  to  the  specific  or 
generic  physiological  law  of  the  woman's  life;  a  law  with  which  it  has 
no  longer  any  lot  or  part,  beyond  that  of  living  as  long  as  she  lives, 
preying  as  a  parasite  upon  her  materials,  and  sending  back  no  answer- 
ing organic  influences  to  serve  in  maintaining  that  beautiful  harmony 
of  the  organisms  whose  concert  of  action  is  life.  Such  a  growth  is 
not  a  part  or  parcel  of  the  economy;  it  is  not  like  one  of  the  members 
of  a  family  or  a  flock,  but  is  like  a  stranger  or  a  thief  and  a  robber, 
that  has  entered  in  by  guile  or  by  violence,  to  dwell  among  them  and 
to  disturb  and  destroy  them. 

Hence  you  see  that  such  tumors  are  to  be  treated  chirurgicallyand 
not  medically.  They  may  be  extirpated,  they  cannot  be  cured.  Save 
yourselves  and  your  patients,  therefore,  the  trouble  and  loss  of  using 
physic  or  drugs. 

In  a  womb  that  becomes  the  seat  of  a  polypus,  it  is  natural  to 
expect  the  signs  of  uterine  irritation.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  ex- 
crescence begins  to  acquire  a  certain  volume,  and  to  press  upon  and 
distend  the  cavity  of  the  organ,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  fruits  of 
such  irritation  in  diseased  sensations,  as  pain,  weight,  tension,  modifi- 
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ton  of  the  menstraa,  white  or  sanguineous  discharges,  &c.  It  is 
e  that  we  shall  not  be  able,  in  the  early  stages,  to  make  the  diag- 
lia  of  such  a  tumor,  because,  when  it  inhabits  the  cavity  of  the 
mb,  and  expands  t^at  portion  of  the  organ  only,  it  may  not  in  the 
St  degree  change  the  form  and  dimensions  or  resistance  of  the  cervix. 
e  have  no  art  and  no  skill,  under  such  a  state  of  things,  to  pronounce 
ifidently  as  to  the  existence  of  a  tumor ;  though  we  may  be  induced 
infer  it  from  the  total  absence  of  signs  of  other  malady.  It  is 
looeasible  to  our  touch  or  sense. 

A.  woman,  otherwise  in  good  health,  shall,  at  irregular  periods,  be 
acked  with  uterine  hemorrhage,  whether  moderate  or  violent,  and 
ten  you  come  to  make  your  diagnosis  you  can  by  no  means  discover 
it  there  is  any  inflammation,  ulceration,  deviation,  hypertrophy, 
3thora,  &c.,  on  which  to  rely  as  sufficient  cause  for  the  irregular  and 
inning  attacks  of  flooding. 

You  are  fully  resolved  that  it  is  not  a  menstrual  hemorrhage,  for 
e  causes  of  menstruation  are  not  so  irregular  in  their  operation  as 
'  allow  you  to  call  it  mensual  hemorrhage ;  what  course  will  you 
ike  to  clear  up  the  difficulty  ?  I  see  not  what  other  recourse  there 
I  than  that  of  accusing  a  polypus  of  the  womb.  The  womb-sound 
r  womb-probe  will  not,  I  think,  throw  any  very  clear  light  upon  the 
aae  for  you.  The  Touch  and  the  hypogastric  exploration  cannot 
leir  up  your  difficulty,  if  the  polyp  be  yet  a  very  small  one.  It  is  a 
iiooess  of  ratiocination  that  leads  you  to  the  one  and  only  possible 
oodnsion.     The  case  is  one  of  a  polypus,  because  it  could  be  nothing 

I  have  not  been  afraid  to  make  such  a  diagnosis.  I  had  for  ten 
^eiTB  the  care  of  a  female,  who,  at  the  age  of  about  thirty  years,  was 
repeatedly  attacked  with  the  most  alarming  uterine  hemorrhage,  ac- 
Jompanied  with  severe  pelvic  and  hypogastric  pains.  I  do  not  sup- 
ym  I  have  ever  met  with  more  violent  hemorrhages  of  the  womb 
•ban  in  the  person  alluded  to.  It  seemed  scarcely  credible  that  she 
Jould  survive  the  attacks.  She.  was  very  thin,  and  feeble,  and  pale, 
tod  rachitic.  I  never  could  detect  any  augmentation  of  the  size  of 
tie  fundus  and  body  of  the  womb  by  the  Touch,  or  by  external  palpa- 
tion, and  yet  so  free  was  she  from  all  the  symptoms  of  other  disorders 
rf  the  interior  of  the  womb  that  I  ventured  to  tell  her  she  had  poly- 
pe which  at  some  future  day  would  surely  disclose  itself. 

I  was  called,  in  the  course  of  consecutive  years,  many  times  to  this 
P^f8on,  on  account  of  the  frightful  hemorrhage  and  pain  with  which 
^  was  attacked ;  and  I  repeatedly  explored  the  case  by  the  vaginal 
*^d  rectal  Touch,  and  the  hypogastric  palpation.    I  could  never  detect 
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any  certain  physical  signs  of  the  malady,  but  rested  oonFinced  that  a 
polypus  was  concealed  within  the  womb.  At  length,  amidst  the 
severest  pelvic  pain  and  a  great  flooding,  the  polypus  was  expelled 
into  the  vagina,  and  I  removed  it  with  Dr.  Gooch's  double  canuhu 
After  which,  she  had  no  more  return  of  the  hemorrhage.  But  she 
died,  two  years  later,  with  pulmonary  consumption,  connected  with  a 
distressing  rachitis,  and  precipitated,  I  suppose,  by  the  extreme  debility 
brought  on  by  ten  years  of  repeated  hemorrhages.  Life  had  become 
a  burden  to  her,  and  she  died  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  smiles, 
as  she  faintly  repeated,  in  broken  and  scarce  audible  whispers,  the 
beautiful  verses — 

Tital  spark  of  heavenly  flame  t 
Quit,  oh  1  quit  this  mortal  frame ; 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying ; 
Oh,  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying  I 
Cease,  fond  natnre,  cease  thy  strife, 
And  let  me  languish  into  life  1 

Do  you  ask  me  why,  in  a  Letter  on  Diseases  of  Women,  I  cite  these 
mal-a-propos  memoranda  of  a  death-bed ;  and  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  our  subject  ?  I  answer  that  my  Letters  are  about  women,  as 
well  as  their  diseases  and  remedies.  I  would  not  forego  this  oppor- 
tunity connected  with  her  case,  to  make  mention  of  one  unknown, 
humble,  truly  pious,  whose  gracious  manners,  whose  noble  sentiments 
and  heaven-tempered  spirit,  as  well  as  her  willing  submission  to  an 
inevitable  and  painful  fate,  filled  me  with  admiration  of  the  character- 
istics of  woman.  I  have  seen  a  man  die  with  the  dignity  of  a  Christian 
and  a  gentleman ;  none  but  a  woman  could  die  with  such  gentle  and 
feminine  grace  and  beauty  as  poor  Anne  Eyder.  In  her,  her  natnre 
was  wholly  unchanged  until  the  last  dull  clogs  of  her  mortality  were 
already  cast  off. 

There  is  nothing  so  difficult,  my  dear  young  friends,  as  to  become 
a  physician  from  the  reading  of  mere  descriptions  of  disease  in  the 
books.  To  read  those  descriptions  is  well,  nay,  indispensable.  Bnt 
to  understand  them,  one  must  see  the  cases,  and  compare  them  with 
the  book  description.  I  can  hardly  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  be 
peculiarly  successful  in  teaching  you  how  to  discriminate  between  the 
different  maladies  that  are  often  characterized  by  the  same  outward 
signs.  Let  me  hope,  however,  that  I  can  describe  a  case  and  a  con- 
versation that  I  had  some  time  ago  with  a  patient ;  and  we  shall  see 
whether  I  can  give  you  a  clearer  view  than  you  now  have,  of  the 
method  of  proceeding,  and  of  the  rationale  of  an  opinion,  that  yon 
may  readily  form  without  greatly  vexing  your  patient. 
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withstanding  some  of  the  critics  who  •honored  the  first  edition 
e  letters  with  their  notice  have  rated  me  severely  for  introduc- 
se  dialogues,  I  hope  yoa  will  not  disapprove  of  them.  I  desire 
make  my  meaning  plain  to  you  who  are  young  and  inexperi- 
Hence  I  am  willing  to  bear  the  reproach  of  the  literary  mar- 
L^  by  so  doing,  I  can  make  you  understand  these  mysteries, 

I  fear  some  of  the  reviewers  themselves  have  no  very  clear 
;  of.  I  wish  you  to  look  in  with  me  upon  a  patient  of  mine, 
ar  me  talk  to  her,  and  judge  why  I  ask  her  certain  questions, 
iceive  what  inferences  I  deduce  from  her  answers.  I  am  going 
^ou  a  true  story;  why  should  I  not  tell  it  in  my  own  way?  I 
e  a  writer  should  use  his  own  manner,  and  not  that  of  another, 
lould  be  truly  desirous  to  set  before  his  reader  any  statement 
J  or  argument.  Here  is  my  story,  and  it  is  a  true  one. 
person  in  question  was  a  very  tall,  slender  woman,  a  widow, 
ved  in  Sugar  Alley,  near  Seventh  Street;  she  may  have  been 
lirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  had  children. 

jn  I  went  to  her  chamber,  she  sat  at  an  open  window  sewing 
ther  binding  on  a  truss,  which  was  her  trade  or  occupation, 
om  was  about  fifteen  feet  square ;  and  I  seated  myself  near  the 
^hile  she  sat  at  the  window,  say  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  off.  She 
jtranger  to  me,  and  I  said : — 
u  wished  to  see  me  as  to  your  health  ?" 

3,  doctor,  I  have  been  long  sick,  and  knowing  that  you  attend 
women,  I  was  in  hopes  you  could  tell  me  what's  the  matter." 
ly,  you  look  very  pale ;  too  pale  and  weak  to  work,  I  should 
*ray,  how  long  have  you  been  so  ?'' 
,  a  long  time,  sir." 
lat  makes  you  so  pale,  though?" 
m  all  the  time  unwellP 

lOuld  think  so.    How  long  have  you  been  unwelW 
years  and  a  half." 
:  years  and  a  half  1    Do  you  mean  really  to  say  six  years  and 

n 

I,  air.    I  have  not  been  free  from  my  courses  for  six  years  and 

n 

latl  not  one  day?" 
;  not  one  day." 

II  me ;  are  you  serious  when  you  say  that  for  six  years  and  a 
m  have  not  been  a  single  day  without  an  issue  of  blood?" 

3,  sir,  perfectly  serious;  I  have  not  passed  a  day  without  a 
md  sometimes  a  flooding,  for  six  years  and  a  half." 
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"  But  that  is  enormous ;  yet  to  look  at  your  fiice  and  hands,  and  to 
see  how  pale  you  are,  one  might  well  believe  it" 

"  It  is  perfectly  true." 

"  Have  you  any  pain  ?" 

"No,  only  weakness.". 

"No  pain  in  your  back,  nor  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels,  or 
the  thighs?" 

"  Not  the  least ;  only  weak." 

"  No  offensive  discharge  ?" 

"No,  sir." 

"No  burning  sensation,  no  shooting  pain  within,  and  between  the 
two  hips?" 

"Not  the  least." 

"Are  you  much  unwell  still  ?" 

"Sometimes  very  much — sometimes  not  much — but  I'm  never 
without  it." 

"Any  trouble  about  making  water?" 

"No,  sir." 

"No  pain  at  the  stool?  no  difficulty?" 

"Never." 

"And  you  have  no  offensive  discharges?" 

"None." 

"  Therj  you  have  a  polypus  of  the  womb." 

"What  is  that?" 

"It  is  a  tumor  or  lump  that  grows  in  the  womb;  it  has  a  narrow 
neck,  which  lets  it  hang  out  of  the  womb  into  the  passage;  it  has 
bloodvessels,  that  always  bleed." 

"What  causes  it?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  Nobody  knows ;  it  comes  without  any 
ascertainable  cause ;  it  comes  in  women  who  bear  children,  and  in 
those  that  have  never  had  any,  as  well  as  in  unmarried  women." 

"What  can  be  done  for  it?" 

"It  can  be  removed  with  a  ligature;  that  is,  by  tying  a  string  roQod 
its  neck,  whereupon  it  will  fall  off,  and  then  you  will  bleed  no  more; 
but,  if  you  do  not  lose  your  blood,  you  will  grow  strong  and  healthy 
again." 

"But  I  cannot  let  you  do  it." 

"You  ought  to  have  it  done;  at  least,  you  ought  to  have  it  exa- 
mined, for,  though  I  am  very  sure  of  finding  the  polypus,  I  bave 
never  yet  had  any  sensible  sign  of  it.    I  only  judge  it  to  be  there." 

"I  cannot." 

"  Very  well,  madam.    You  have  bled  six  years  and  a  half;  you  are 
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reatlj  redaced ;  your  blood  is  thin  as  water,  and  if  you  go  on  much 
mger,  there  is  fear  you  will  have  a  dropsy,  and  then  lose  your  life. 
Tould  that  be  wise,  or  foolish  ?" 
"  I  can't  help  it ;  I  cannot  think  of  being  examined." 
"  Very  well ;  it  is  your  aflfair,  not  mine.  I  have  no  other  advice 
>r  the  present  than  that  you  should  carefully  revolve  the  prospect 
efore  you,  and,  if  you  should  change  your  mind,  you  can  let  me 
now  if  you  should  desire  to  see  me." 

And  so  I  left  her  to  her  reflections.  On  the  next  day  she  begged 
le  to  return.  I  went  to  her,  taking  my  Gooch's  canula  with  me,  and 
dund  a  soft  polypus,  large  as  an  egg,  on  the  neck  of  which  I  threw 
jooch's  ligature,  and  the  tumor  fell  off  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours ; 
dier  which  she  had  no  more  hemorrhage,  but  recovered  her  health 
ftod  strength. 

Now  the  above  is,  I  think,  very  near  literally  the  conversation  I  had 

with  Mrs. ,  and  since  you  have  read  it,  I  ask  you  what  other 

opinion  I  could  possibly  take  up  as  to  her  case? 

She  had  no  pain ;  therefore  she  could  have  no  carcinoma ;  she  had 
no  disagreeable  odor  of  the  discharge ;  d  fwiiori^  she  could  not  have 
cancer ;  she  had  been  unwell  six  years  and  a  half  without  a  day's 
intermission ;  but  that  was  not  the  character  of  a  menorrhagia.  A 
woman  can  menstruate  only  as  she  ovulates.  If  she  bleeds  for  weeks 
iQ  succession,  it  must  be  from  other  than  her  ovulating  force.  It 
ittost  be  that  she  has  some  insensible  tumor  that  will  bleed  always, 
^d  yet  never  give  her  any  pain :  what  insensible  tumor  ?  There  is 
Done  other  here  than  polypus  uteri.  Had  I  not,  therefore,  a  just 
Sit)und  to  make  the  inferential  diagnosis  of  polypus  uteri,  and  to  in- 
ticate  the  proper  treatment  ? 

What  a  shameful  mistake  to  have  said — it  is  change  of  life — it  is 
Weakness — it  is  irritation — menorrhagia — it  is  this,  or  it  is  that,  and 
)  compel  the  woman  to  swallow  drugs,  usque  ad  nauseamj  and  at  last 
od  one's  diagnosis  proved  erroneous  to  the  discredit  of  Medicine, 
hich  is  always  discredited  by  the  mistakes  of  physicians.  Sixteen 
ears  after  the  events  above  related,  this  same  woman  came  into  my 
(fice.  I  did  not  know  her,  she  was  very  stout  and  robust.  She  came 
>  pay  me  for  my  service  to  her ;  and  having  recalled  to  my  mind 
16  circumstances  of  her  case,  and  saying  she  was  now  in  easy  circum- 
tances,  she  had  come  to  give  me  a  fee  I  had  never  solicited.  She  had 
ever  experienced  the  slightest  inconvenience  from  her  disorder,  from 
be  time  I  removed  the  tumor.  She  gave  me  a  proper  fee,  which  I 
rillingly  accepted,  because  she  had  more  pleasure  in  tendering  than  I 
a  receiving  the  in  testimonium^  the  honorarium. 
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A  polypus  of  the  womb,  I  have  said,  cannot  come  out  from  its  nidus, 
provided  it  have  become  attached  at  various  points  to  the  uterine  walls 
by  inflammatory  adhesion.  You  are  not  to  be  surprised  that  such 
adhesions  do  occur,  for,  as  the  superficies  of 'the  polypus  is  quite  vas- 
culaCr,  and  covered  by  a  smooth  membrane,  which  is  probably  of  the 
nature  of  mucous  membrane,  adhesions  would  be  very  likely  to  ensue 
upon  the  escape  of  exudation  particles  from  the  uterine,  or  from  the 
polypous  surface. 

I  have  no  hope  to  offer  for  such  cases.  It  seems  to  me  in  vain  that 
any  one  should  attempt  to  extirpate,  and  I  have  no  faith  in  the  cura- 
tive power  of  drugs  for  them. 

I  am  unable  to  state  what  is  the  difference  of  the  causes  that  on  the 
one  hand  produce  fibrous,  and  on  the  other  cellular,  or  soft  polypus. 
I  believe  they  are  equally  curable  by  the  ligature ;  at  least,  I  have  not 
met  with  any  instance  in  which,  after  the  removal  by  the  ligature,  a 
large  polypus  has  again  proved  troublesome  by  renewed  development 
from  the  root;  which  is  not  a  little  wonderful,  seeing  that,  whenever 
we  destroy  one  by  the  ligature,  we  must  leave  the  base  or  root  from 
which  spring  all  the  vessels  and  other  apparatus  concerned  in  the 
nutrition  and  development  of  the  tumor  which  might  well  grow  again. 

I  have  met  with  no  case  in  which  I  could  accuse  the  polypus  of  ma- 
lignant degeneration,  except  one  that  I  saw  in  the  Lying-in  ward  of  tho 
Penna.  Hospital;  and  that,  perhaps,  was  not  a  true  polypus  in  it^ 
origin.     It  was  the  case  of  a  stout,  short  woman,  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  who  had  long  had  putrid  sanious  discharge  from  the  womb,  an^k. 
in  whom,  after  a  long  time,  the  os  uteri  opened  suflSciently  to  admit  o  ^ 
the  introduction  of  two  fingers,  by  which  a  mass  occupying  the  cavit ^^ 
of  the  organ  could  be  felt.     I  in  vain  attempted  to  pass  an  instrumen  "• 
containing  a  ligature,  and  was  obliged  at  length  to  break  the  mas^^ 
with  the  fingers,  by  means  of  which  I  got  away  a  large  handful  o-  ^ 

heterologous  material,  half  fibrous,  half  medullary,  to  the  considei 

able  relief  of  the  patient,  who  at  subsequent  times  was  relieved,  in  th^^^ 
same  way,  of  considerable  portions  of  the  same  kind,  as  the  contracep- 
tions of  the  womb  forced  them  down  within  the  reach  of  the  finger^^- 
But,  although  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  was  brought  away,  th^s 
production  of  it  continued.    The  woman  lefb  the  ward  at  length  ^Bi 
good  deal  relieved,  as  it  was  thought ;  but  it  proved  otherwise  in  th^ 
end.    Her  sufferings  became  very  great,  with  all  the  marks  of  malig'- 
nant  degeneration  of  the  uterus. 

I  know  that  Dr.  Dewees  attended  a  lady  here,  many  years  ago, 
affected  with  polypus  uteri ;  he  removed  the  polypus,  as  he  informed 
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me,  and  unmasked  a  cancer  of  the  cervix,  which  soon  afterwards 
destroyed  the  patient. 

You  will  find,  in  your  studies,  that  it  is  conceded  the  presence  of  a 
uterine  polypus  may  lead  to  malignant  disease  of  the  womb.  The 
same  thing  happens  in  polypus  of  the  nose,  or  antrum.  The  distehd- 
ing  pressure  of  the  tumgr  alters  all  the  tissues  that  are  in  contact 
with  it.     The  same  might  be  true  of  the  uterus  and  vagina. 

There  are  various  instruments  for  putting  the  ligature  on  the  neck 
of  a  polypus. 

I  prefer  Gooch's  to  all  of  them ;  and  I  think  the  ligature  is  to  be 
preferred  to  all  other  modes  of  extirpation.  It  is  not  in  every  case  to 
be  effected  without  hemorrhage.  I  know  of  two  cases  here  in  which 
the  hemorrhage  was  terrible;  but  there  is  less  danger  from  hemor- 
rhage by  this  process  than  by  that  of  twisting  or  avulsion  of  the 
tumor. 

Whenever  you  are  called  to  a  case  of  polypus  uteri,  in  which  the 
neck  of  the  tumor  can  be  secured  by  a  ligature,  it  will  be  your  duty 
to  put  it  on.     You  might  be  able  to  put  it  on  in  certain  of  the  cases 
even  where  the  tumor  is  still  contained  wholly  in  the  womb ;  but,  in 
order  to  such  a  great  success,  it  will  be  indispensable  that  the  os  and 
cervix  uteri  shall  be  both  dilated  and  dilatable;  and  the  polypus  ought 
not  to  be  a  very  large  one.     Where  the  polypus  is  of  vast  size,  an 
instrument  used  to  conduct  the  ligature  upon  its  neck  should  be  so 
curved  as  to  fit  the  convexity  of  the  tumor,  and  the  coincident  con- 
cavity of  the  womb.    It  must  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  arrange  the 
curve  in  a  proper  way ;  and  if  it  be  not  so  arranged,  the  pressure  of 
the  instrument  could  not  but  be  very  dangerous ;  since  the  inner  wall 
^f  the  uterus  is  ill  calculated  to  suffer  the  long  continued  forcible  con- 
^  of  any  hard  foreign  body.     Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  am  disposed 
^  advise  you,  where  the  polypus  is  still  within  the  uterine  cavity,  to 
'•^^it  until  it  is  forced  into  the  vagina,  where  there  is  little  diflBculty, 
*^d  perhaps  no  danger,  attending  the  operation  of  tying  it. 

I)r.  Lee,  On  Tumors  of  ifie  Uterus^  p.  69,  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
^'"'^atment  of  polypus :  "  Supposing  it  to  be  placed  within  the  cavity 
^^*  the  uterus,  and  the  os  uteri  closed,  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  its 
'^Oioval;  we  must  suppress  the  bleedings  by  plugging  the  vagina, 
''^^t,  an  elevated  position  of  the  pelvis,  and  local  cold,  with  some 
^^frigerant  drink." 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  so  sensible  a  writer  in  behalf  of  so 

•^Tisible  an  injunction;  for  there  are  cases  of  persevering  endeavors 

^  extract  large  polypi  from  the  womb,  that  bespeak  more  obstinacy 

^l^au  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner.    Indeed,  some  of  these 
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operations  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  professional  assassinations 
than  proper  surgical  proceedings.  If  the  polypus  should  be  found  to 
have  attached  its  surface  by  bridles  or  bands  of  adhesion  to  the  walls 
of  the  womb,  it  seems  to  me  a  sort  of  madness  to  attempt  to  extir- 
pate it. 

The  rule  is  a  good  one,  not  to  attempt,  the  extraction  until  the 
tumor  has  passed — partially  or  quite  completely  into  the  vagina.  I 
do  not  mean  by  this  to  say  it  is  not  to  be  done  until  the  whole  tumor 
has  come  down,  but  only  that  we  should  wait  until  it  is  so  far 
descended  that  the  uterine  cavity  which  still  contains  a  part  of  the 
mass  shall  have  become  a  cylindrical,  and  not  a  globular  or  pyriform 
cavity;  whenever  it  has  become  cylindrical, •which  will  be  the  case 
where  the  major  part  of  the  polypus  is  pushed  out,  no  objection  can 
exist  against  the  casting  of  the  ligature  upon  it. 

To  adjust  the  ligature  upon  the  polypus  even  in  the  vagina  is  often 
a  vexatious  and  difficult  task.  Take  patience  for  the  work,  and  be 
not  in  a  hurry  to  get  it  done.  If  the  vaginal  walls  are  tense,  you 
will  require  some  time. 

Let  the  patient  lie  upon  her  back;  the  hips  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
bed ;  the  feet  resting  on  the  backs  of  two  chairs,  well  separated. 

Let  the  Gooch  canula  be  of  a  good  length — most  of  them  arp  incon- 
veniently short.  See  that  the  ligature  is  long  enough  not  to  annoy 
you  with  the  rings  interfering  with  your  hands.  See  that  the  ligature 
be  well  oiled,  so  that  it  may  run  freely;  strong  enough  not  to  cut  nor 
break ;  and  small  enough  to  move  freely  in  the  canula. 

Arrange  the  canulse  so  as  to  have  them  parallel  in  the  right  hand; 
introduce  them,  parallel,  to  the  greatest  depth ;  and  then,  taking  one 
in  the  left  hand,  while  the  other  is  held  in  the  right,  carry  either  tbe 
right  or  the  left  hand  one  round  the  neck  of  the  tumor,  until  you 
bring  it  parallel  again  with  its  fellow.  In  this  way,  you  will  have 
cast  the  ligature  round  the  neck  of  the  tumor ;  next,  you  are  to  slip 
the  canulae  each  into  its  ring  at  the  end  of  the  stafi^  and  slide,  that  ring 
to  the  top,  securing  the  foot  of  each  canula  in  its  cannon.  If  great 
care  be  not  taken  in  doing  this,  the  ligature  will  be  apt  to  fall  o£ 
You  will  know  whether  you  have  succeeded,  upon  gradually  tighten- 
ing the  cord.  If  it  has  taken  proper  hold,  it  will  pull  the  polypo* 
downwards  when  you  draw  with  it.  Take  great  care  to  slide  the  ends 
up  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  as  much  as  you  can  of  the  base  or 
neck  of  the  tumor  in  the  loop,  and  then  draw  it  as  tight  as  possible, 
so  as  effectually  to  strangulate  the  mass.  If  the  polypus  be  a  cellular 
one,  you  may  expect  it  to  fall  off' in  twenty -four  or  forty-eight  hours; 
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if  it  be  a  hard  fibrous  one,  it  sometimes  requires  seven  or  eight  days 
to  cut  it  through. 

The  woman  ought  to  be  put  to  bed,  and  commanded  to  keep  her 
bed,  until  the  canula  comes  away. 

Once  a  day,  the  ligature  should  be  tightened,  as  the  compression 
is  lessened  by  the  daily  shrinking  of  the  mass. 

As  soon  as  the  mass  dies,  a  most  foul  and  offensive  discharge  comes 
on,  which  requires  all  the  cares  of  cleanliness.  Sometimes,  when  the 
apartment  is  warm,  copious  injections  of  soap  and  water  should  be 
made  with  a  syringe  having  a  gum  elastic  tube  adapted  to  the  metallic 
fistula. 

If  the  polypus  is  very  large,  you  can  pull  it  away  with  a  Muzeux 
forceps,  or  with  a  sharp  crotchet,  or  even  with  the  obstetric  forceps. 

In  some  cases,  the  tumor  has  been  so  large  as  to  require  to  be 
divided  before  it  could  be  got  away,  by  a  polypotomy  operation  as 
one  might  call  it. 

The  extirpation  of  a  uterine  polypus  is  a  very  beneflcent  operation, 
as  it  relieves  the  patient  from  wasting  hemorrhage,  and  from  mental 
anxiety  and  physical  pain :  she  soon  recovers  her  health  and  spirits, 
and  is  in  general  grateful  for  the  relief,  as  much  so,  probably,  as  for 
any  surgical  operation  whatever;  but  you  cannot  always  do  the  opera- 
tion.   For  example — some  months  ago,  a  lady  came  to  me  from  New 
Jersey.    She  had  been  for  some  years  laboring  under  a  uterine  disease, 
accompanied  with  violent  and  exhausting  fioodings.    Upon  arriving 
here,  she  was  wholly  unable  to  walk  or  to  sit  up  in  her  chair.    I  dis- 
<^ered  a  hard  polypus,  whose  apex  was  lying  just  within  the  os 
^teri,  which  was  a  circular  opening  as  large  as  a  half  dollar.     This  os 
^teri  was  pretty  low  down  in  the  pelvis;  it  was  very  hard,  and  com- 
pletely undilatable.    The  fundus  uteri  was  half-way  up  to  the  umbi- 
licus, and  the  uterus  hard  and  solid,  so  as  to  allow  me  to  trace  its 
Outlines  very  clearly  in  my  hypogastric  palpation.    I^assure  you  I 
have  rarely  met  with  a  more  extreme  case  of  anssmia  than  in  this 
person.     This  ansemia  was  evinced  not  only  in  the  pallor  of  her  sur- 
face and  its  flabbiness,  and  in  her  irregular  breathing,  the  frequent 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  the  ansemical  throb  of  her  pulses,  but  in 
the  state  of  all  her  innervations,  which  were  most  miserable,  indeed, 
except  when  lying  profoundly  still  in  a  low  recumbency. 

After  a  few  days  of  refreshment  from  the  journey,  I  attempted  to 
do  what  I  thought  I  should  fail  to  do ;  namely,  to  get  a  ligature  on 
the  tumor.  But  I  soon  found  how  vain  was  such  an  attempt,  for  I 
never  found  the  uterus  a  moment  relaxed,  nor  to  open  beyond  the 
sis^e  of  half  a  dollar.      My  attempt  caused  an  attack  of  hemorrhage 
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to  come  on,  that  I  was  glad  to  suppress  bj  oold,  by  rest,  and  by 
opium. 

I  kept  her  here  many  months,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  uterus  enter 
into  powerful  contractions  to  throw  off  the  morbid  mass.  I  gave  her 
large  doses  of  ergot.  I  thought  the  ergotism  that  was  produced 
might  expel  the  polypus,  but  I  was  disappointed,  and  subsequently 
ascertained  that  the  tumor  had  formed  strong  attachments  to  the 
inside  of  the  uterine  walls,  so  low  down  that  I  could  reach  them  with 
my  finger,  but  could  not  break  them  up. 

During  her  residence  here,  I  thought  to  see  her  bleed  to  death 
before  my  eyes ;  her  life  was  hardly  saved  by  the  tampon,  so  perverse 
was  the  hemorrhage.  At  length  I  sent  her  home,  with  directions  as 
to  her  health,  and  a  request  to  be  informed  if  the  tumor  should 
descend  into  the  vagina.  It  could  never  descend  into  the  vagina,  if 
the  adhesions  I  supposed  to  exist  were  truly  there.  This  lady  died 
within  a  few  months.  She  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  employed  a 
medical  gentleman  to  take  charge  of  the  case.  He  performed  an 
operation,  I  know  not  how,  and  she  died  within  a  few  days  after  it, 
before  the  ligature  had  come  off. 

*  I  have  mentioned  this  case  to  you,  in  order  to  show  you,  in  the  first 
place,  that  I  could  by  no  means  cause  that  os  uteri  to  dilate;  neither 
by  manipulations  nor  by  force  of  the  ergotic  spasm ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  and  chiefly,  in  order  that  I  might  tell  you  what  happened  in. 
the  course  of  my  treatment  of  it.    It  is  this :  she  came  here  mos^ 
deplorably  ansBmical.      She   continued   here   many  months,  during^ 
which  time  she  always  had  some  show,  and  suffered  several  severe 
fioodings,  one  of  which,  as  I  have  stated,  was  wellnigh  fatal.    But^^ 
except  when  reduced  by  copious  floodings,  she  was  raised,  I  was  goin^f 
to  say,  as  by  magic,  into  a  state  of  ruddy  health,  by  the  daily  use  o^ 
QuSvenne's  metallic  iron,  in  doses  of  two  grains  afler  each  daily  meaL^ 

I  pray  you  do  not  accuse  me  of  being  credulous,  and  as  arguing  ^=a 
propter  hoc,  in  a  post  hoc  case.  The  phenomena  were  so  striking  ancS 
so  sudden  as  to  convince  any  one  that  they  ought  to  be  attributed  t^ 
the  power  of  that  article  over  the  blood-membrane,  the  membrane 
vasorum  communis  (endangium). 

The  greatest  waste  of  her  blood  was  followed  by  a  rapid  reproduc^- 
tion  of  it  under  the  tonic  power  of  the  article.  Do  not  say  that  i  ^ 
was  her  constitutional  force  that  restored  her ;  since,  for  years,  sh^ 
had  been  pale,  palpitating,  and  hydrodmic;  whereas,  under  the  us^ 
of  the  remedy,  she  rapidly  regained  all  she  had  lost  by  the  attacks* 
At  all  events,  I  pray  you,  when  such  a  case  shall  present  itself,  and 
where  you  cannot  get  the  offending  tumor  away,  I  pray  you  to  tesi 
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the  power  of  microscopic  particles  of  iron  over  the  blood  making 
&cnlt7,  which,  as  I  have  so  oft  repeated  in  your  ears,  I  suppose  to 
r^ide  essentially  in  the  endaogium,  a  tissue  which  I  deem  to  be  as 
obedient  to  the  therapeutical  influences  of  iron  as  the  alimentary  canal 
is  to  rhubarb,  or  the  uterus  to  secale  cornutum.  You  see  I  speak 
very  confidently  on  this  topic.  I  confess,  men  suffer  themselves  to  be 
readily  deceived  by  what  they  deem  experience.  But,  at  least,  I  con- 
ceive that  my  experience  warrants  me  in  this  confident  belief,  a  confi- 
dence which,  while  it  is  confirmed  by  daily  observation,  is  also 
enforced  by  the  authority  of  such  a  writer  as  Raciborski,  not  to  men- 
tion numerous  authorities  who  give  opinions,  if  not  so  approving  as 
mine,  yet  at  least  such  as  to  recommend  the  medicine  to  your  careful 
study,  as  to  its  therapeutical  powers. 

Upon  reviewing  this  letter,  I  find  that  I  have  been  less  exact,  and 

less  full  in  my  account  of  polypus,  than  I  intended  to  be.     I  shall  not 

rewrite  it,  at  least  for  the  present ;  in  fact,  the  question  as  to  polypus 

resolves  itself  principally  into  this :  viz.  to  discover  it,  and  to  remove 

it  by  the  ligature.     That  is  to  say,  to  remove  it  when  you  can,  not 

wben  you  cannot ;  but  you  cannot,  in  cases  where  it  is  shut  up  or 

adherent  within  a  contracted  womb.    Physic  and  drugs  are  useless 

in  the  view  of  counteracting  or  retarding  the  growth  of  such  tumors. 

Physic  cannot  hurt  the  polypus ;  but  it  can  and  will  hurt  the  patient. 

ff,  however,  the  patient  bleeds  too  much,  you  must  check  or  repress 

the  flow  by  rest,  by  cold,  by  heemastatics,  or  the  Tampon.    If  the 

polypus  is  offensive,  you  must  give  such  directions  as  may  keep  it  free 

from  that  odious  quality.    If  it  gives  pain,  you  must  lessen  the  pain. 

I  do  not  think  you  will  get  any  advantage  from  caustics  or  cauteries; 

whenever  such  things  are  applicable,  the  ligature  is  applicable,  and 

tHat  will  eradicate  the  evil.    I  beg  you  to  receive  this  letter,  imperfect 

*«  it  is,  with  the  assurances  of  that  respectful  regard  with  which  I  am 

rours,  very  faithfully,  C.  D.  M. 


LETTER   XXII. 

Gentlehsn  :  In  my  last  letter,  which,  as  you  may  remember,  I 
^^«gged  you  to  receive,  notwithstanding  I  had  prepared  it  with  less 
^^re  than  I  ought,  but  which  I  concluded  to  send  you,  notwithstand- 
ing my  dissatisfaction  with  it,  I  did  not  say  anything  as  to  those 
polypes  that  arise  from  the  lip  of  the  os  uteri,  from  the  canal  of  the 
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cervix,  or  from  the  surface  of  the  vagina  itself;  nor,  indeed,  can  I 
think  it  very  much  a  matter  of  consequence  to  say  anything  of  this 
sort  of  cases ;  forasmuch  as,  the  chirurgical  nature  and  quality  of 
these  tumors  being  once  established,  nothing  remains  but  to  apply 
the  proper  remedy,  to  wit,  the  ligature.  This  task  is  comparatively 
easy  in  these  cases  of  polypus,  because  they  are  readily  accessible,  and 
may  be  subjected  to  strangulation  upon  their  detection. 

Allow  me,  however,  to  put  you  upon  your  guard  against  a  mistake 
that  you  would  be  liable  to  fall  into  in  certain  of  these  cases.  I  mean 
the  instances  in  which  the  polypus  is  so  small  that  you  can  with  diffi- 
culty detect  it  by  the  touch ;  and  are  even  liable  to  mistake  it  when 
you  do  touch  it,  for  a  coagulum. 

I  have  seen  one  of  these  excrescences  not  so  big  as  a  grain  of  com, 
and  I  lately  removed  one,  not  much  larger  than  a  grain  of  corn,  for  a 
patient  who  had  suflered  a  constant  wasting  hemorrhage  from  it  for 
more  than  a  year ;  to  so  great  a  degree,  indeed,  that  she  was  rendered 
thoroughly  anaemical  by  it,  and  suiSered  all  the  miserable  effects  of  an 
anaemical  innervation. 

I  confess,  I  was  surprised  myself  upon  discovering  the  polypus  to 
be  so  very  small;  having  expected  to  find  one  as  large  as  a  small  pear 
at  least.  I  was  in  doubt  for  a  while  whether  so  great  a  waste  could 
have  depended  on  the  effusion  of  blood  from  so  small  an  excrescence; 
but  when  I  had  taken  it  off,  the  waste  immediately  ceased,  and  the 
lady  recovered  her  health  and  strength ;  from  which,  I  imagine,  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  hemorrhage  did,  indeed,  proceed  from 
the  polypus. 

I  have  cured  several  women,  by  means  of  the  acid  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury, of  polyps  springing  from  the  os  tineas,  and  which  were  so  small 
as  not  to  be  detected,  save  by  inspection  with  the  speculum  uteri 
You  may  refer  to  my  account  and  drawings  of  such  cases  in  my  trea- 
tise on  the  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  cervix  uteri. 

Pray,  then,  remember,  that  when  you  have  perverse  hemorrhages 
of  the  womb,  not  justly  attributable  to  a  menorrhagic  cause,  or  to  * 
large  polypus,  you  may,  perhaps,  by  careful  exploration  by  the  touchi 
or  by  the  speculum  uteri,  make  a  good  diagnostic  so  as  to  enable  yo^ 
to  cure  the  patient,  whom  you  could  not  cure  should  you  happen  ^ 
overlook  the  true  organic  cause  of  the  trouble. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  may  in  my  letters,  now  and  then,  lead  you  io^o 
the  error  of  jumping  at  a  conclusion.  You  ought  never  to  do  tha*  • 
you  ought  to  arrive  at  all  your  conclusions  in  medicine  by  a  regul^ 
process  of  perception  and  of  reasoning.  Let  me  tell  you  a  starf 
about  leaping  at  conclusions,  which  may  serve  better  to  put  you  oo 
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your  guard  than  ten  pages  of  mere  homily  about  prudence  and  cau- 
tiousness. 

Case. — A  gentleman  here,  for  whose  medical  judgment  and  chirur- 
gical  skill  I  haute  the  very  highest  respect,  called  on  me  some  time 
ago  to  request  I  would  assist  in  the  removal  of  a  polypus  uteri,  for 
which  he  proposed  to  operate  the  next  morning.  He  said,  the  polypus 
was  already  partially  descended  into  the  vagina ;  but  the  patient  had 
been  much  annoyed  by  it,  both  as  giving  pain  and  causing  the  loss 
of  a  good  deal  of  blood.  He  had  carefully  made  out  the  diagnostic 
of  the  case,  and  would  be  provided  with  a  Gooch  canula  for  adjusting 
the  ligature. 

Upon  reaching  the  rendezvous  next  day,  I  found  a  good  many  of 
the  lady's  friends  assembled  on  account  of  the  operation ;  and  of  course 
no  little  anxiety  was  visible  in  their  inquiring  faces ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing such  an  operation  is  a  trifling  matter  in  fact,  the  women  will  not 
so  deem  of  it. 

My  good  friend  informed  me  he  had  repeated  his  diagnosis,  which 
was  satisfactory ;  whereupon  I  was  requested  to  examine  the  tumor,  in 
order  to  found  my  own  opinion.  When  we  had  retired  to  another 
apartment,  I  said — 

•*  Are  you  sure,  my  dear  doctor,  that  your  diagnosis  is  correct  in 
the  case  ?" 
**0h  yes,  certainly;  I  made  it  very  carefully." 
"  I  am  afraid  you  have  made  a  mistake." 
"How?" 

"  Why,  I  do  not  take  it  to  be  certainly  a  polypus." 
"  What  do  you  take  it  to  be,  then  ?" 

'^I  think  it  is  a  compressed  ovum  that  she  has  been  long  casting  off, 
tod  that  is  now  ready  to  come  away  from  the  canal  of  the  cervix." 

**  Oh  no,  sir,  not  at  all ;  I  assure  you  I  have  most  carefully  examined 
it,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  a  polypus.  Did  you  not  observe  its  pear-shape, 
its  smooth  and  polished  surface,  its  resistance  ?  It  is  clearly  a  polypus 
titeri." 

**  Certainly  I  do  not  like  to  differ  from  you  in  opinion  on  the  case. 
I  xnay  be  mistaken  myself;  but  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will 
^c>  methefevor  to  repeat  your  examination,  carefully  noting  the  diag- 
^c^stic  differences  of  polypus,  and  the  case  I  supposed.  I  am  far  from 
Pi'esuming  on  my  own  judgment,  but  I  must  doubt  you  will  come  to 
*^  J  way  of  thinking  as  to  this  matter." 

So  he  went  to  the  patient's  room,  and  soon  came  back,  assuring  me, 
^^^ost  confidently,  that  I  had  been  mistaken,  and  that  the  case  was  a 
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case  of  polypus  uteri,  pointing  out  to  me  all  the  infallible  signs  of  that 
diagnostic. 

"  Very  well,  doctor ;  it  may  be  that  I  have  made  a  strange  mistake : 
but  you  know  that  a  man's  perceptions  are  his  perceptions,  and  they 
are  what  he  is  to  go  by.  I  hope  you  will  allow  me,  before  the  opera- 
tion is  performed,  to  correct  myself  by  a  new  exploration." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  I  wish  that  you  should  do  so,  for  I  am  quite  sure 
you  will  find  it  as  I  have  said." 

We  went  to  the  chamber ;  I  passed  the  right  index  finger  along  the 
tumor  into  the  canal  of  the  cervix,  which  was  considerably  dilated  by 
the  ovum,  and,  having  carried  it  as  high  up  as  I  could,  I  bent  the  last 
joint,  indented  the  mass  with  the  finger-nail  so  as  to  make  it  serve  as 
a  crotchet,  and  then  exhorting  the  woman  urgently  to  bear  down— to 
strain — hard  I  harder  I  the  dead  ovum  slipped  into  my  palm. 

I  called  for  a  basin  of  water  to  put  it  in,  and,  taking  it  to  the  win- 
dow, I  showed  him  the  dead  compressed  ovum,  of  the  nature  of  whicli 
the  chorion  and  amnion  were  the  irrefragable  evidences. 

"What  is  it,  doctor?" 

"It  is  an  ovum." 

"  I  told  you  so." 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  very  strange  I  Do  you  know  that  T  have  attended 
a  thousand  labors?    IIow  could  I  make  such  a  mistake?" 

Now,  do  you,  my  friends,  ask  why  I  make  all  this  detail  of  so  simple 
an  affair  ?  Because  all  medical  practice  is  a  simple  aflfair ;  it  only  re- 
quires, first,  that  you  should  be  generally  informed  as  to  the  nature  of 
your  duties;  and,  second,  that  you  should  specially  reflect  upon  them, 
in  order  to  discover  what  they  be.  The  gentleman  in  question  is  a  maa 
of  talents,  very  superior  to  hundreds  or  thousands  of  our  brethren.  But 
you  see  what  a  mistake  I  I  make  all  this  detail,  in  hopes  of  warning 
you  not  to  frighten  a  whole  household  by  discovering  that  the  mother 
of  it  has  a  polypus  uteri,  when  she  has  no  such  thing.  In  fact,  I  make 
it  to  prevent  you  from  jumping  at  a  conclusion.  How  jump  at  a  con- 
clusion, say  you  ?  Why  I  certainly  my  friend  did  so ;  and  in  this  way. 
"  The  woman  bleeds.  She  has  a  polypoid  mass  in  the  vagina,  with 
certain  uneasiness  and  pain ;  ergo,  it  is  polypus,  ergo,  it  must  be  ex- 
tirpated." He  ought  to  have  reasoned  diflerently.  He  should  have 
said :  "  The  woman  bleeds ;  she  has  bled  not  many  days ;  she  has 
young  children ;  she  is  a  breeding  woman ;  she  has  a  polypoid  mass 
in  the  cervix  and  vagina ;  but  a  polypus  requires  a  long  time  for  its 
development;  ergo,  though  polypoid,  this  mass  is  not  polypous;  it  is 
an  ovum,  compressed,  because  grasped  by  the  cervix ;  I  shall  pick  it 
away  with  my  finger ;  and  when  it  is  done,  I  shall  say,  *  You  are  wellj 
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ladam ;  tbe  miscarriage  is  over,  for  I  have  the  whole  product  of 
jgnancy  in  my  hand.' " 

ve  no  further  remarks  to  make  upon  the  subject  of  concluding 
Idenlj  an  opinion  on  such  a  case.  If  you  will  perpend  the  oir- 
.nces  I  have  just  related,  the  facts,  for  they  are  facts,  ought  to 

0  arouse  your  attention ;  but,  if  you  will  be  really  attentive  to 
siness  before  you,  how  can  you  fail  to  make  just  and  right  con- 
is? 

nae  relate  another  case  to  you,  which  is  that  of  a  lady  about  six- 
enty  years  of  age,  the  mother  of  a  child  about  two  years  old. 
B. — Having  for  some  time  complained  of  pain  apparently 
d  in  the  womb,  and  of  vaginal  discharge,  and  aching  in  the 
and,  indeed,  in  the  pelvis  generally,  with  increasing  general 
y,  she  was  prevailed  on  to  submit  to  an  examination  by  the 
.  The  OS  tincse  was  low  down  in  the  pelvis,  and  painfully 
ve;   but  I  could  not  discover  any  marks  of  swelling  of  the 

1  cervix,  nor  of  engorgement  of  the  whole  uterus. 

means  of  the  speculum,  I  found  that  the  os  uteri  as  to  the  left 
F  its  anterior  lip  was  red,  injected — the  venules  and  arterioles 
visibly  enlarged.  The  color  was  that  of  the  brightest  and 
ieat  lip  of  a  young  person.  The  rest  of  the  os  tincse  was  of  the 
1  pale  whitish  hue. 

vised  rest ;  recumbency  during  part  of  the  day,  and  all  night ; 
lated  diet ;  and,  as  for  the  local  turgescence,  I  treated  it  with 
ts  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  pencil.  But  I  did  not  make  any  pro- 
x>wards  a  cure.  As  soon  as  the  effect  of  the  caustic  was  done 
the  redness  was  found  to  be  more  intense,  and  occupying  a 
base.  The  substance  of  the  inner  aspect  of  the  said  lip,  and  as 
the  canal  of  the  cervix  as  I  could  trace  it  by  sight,  was  red  and 
Q,  and  vascular.  This  vascularity  augmented,  and  the  mass 
B  a  small  tumor,  which  began  to  hang  outside  of  the  os  uteri,  so 
could  lift  it,  and  move  it  about  from  side  to  side,  and  up  and 
with  the  points  of  the  speculum  forceps;  and,  in  short,  it  had 
rted  itself  by  degrees  into  a  cellulo-vascular  polypus;  very 
it  is  true,  but  a  real  polypus.  I  cut  it  down  to  the  level  of  the 
3  from  which  it  sprung,  with  acid  nitrate  of  mercury ;  but  it 
5  again,  and  again  I  cauterized  it;  and  so  for  several  repetitions, 
at  last  the  tendency  of  the  part  to  develop  a  polypus  was 
bed,  and  now  I  consider  the  patient  as  cured, 
^e  I  not  cured  this  patient  of  a  nascent  cellulo-vascular  polypus 
08  uteri  ?  I  believe  that  I  have,  and  the  case  is  on  that  account 
.nd  worthy  of  your  attention.  The  little  tumor  always  carried 
21 
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with  it  an  epithelial  covering,  which  was  so  tender  that,  on  some 
occasions,  it  would  give  way  and  bleed  upon  being  touched  very 
gently  with  a  plumasseau  of  lint.  Perhaps  some  of  you  may  think  it 
was  a  mere  vivace  that  I  cured ;  but  I  cannot  but  suppose  that,  had  I 
left  it  alone,  it  would  soon  have  become  a  bleeding  polypus,  like  the 
small  one  that  I  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  letter,  and  which 
caused  so  long  and  exhausting  a  hemorrhage. 

In  thexjourse  of  last  winter  I  showed  you  samples  of  uteri  con- 
taining one  or  more  hard  nodular-looking  tumors;  and  also  specimens, 
in  which  the  entire  mass  of  the  womb  had,  by  disease,  been  converted 
into  a  tumor.  You  may  remember  that  of  the  smaller  tumors,  some 
rose  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  general  level  of  the  peritoneal 
surface;  some  of  them  being  mere  knots,  and  others  having  the 
appearance  of  being  attached  by  necks  or  peduncles  to  the  superficies 
of  the  organ,  from  whence,  by  a  faulty  operation  of  development  force, 
they  had  sprung. 

You  shall  find  cases  in  which  a  womb  shall  be  covered  all  over 
with  such  lumps.    They  are  to  be  met  with  as  large  as  a  child's  head, 
and  of  every  intermediate  size,  down  to  that  of  a  filbert  or  a  pea. 
They  are,  doubtless,  all  of  them  polypes,  and  they  differ  from  the 
other  sort,  of  which  we  have  been  before  speaking,  only  in  this,  that 
they  grow  in  a  direction  towards  the  serous,  instead  of  in  a  direction 
towards  the  mucous  paries  of  the  uterus,  being  essentially  affections 
of  the  fibrous  lamina  of  the  womb,  and  not  of  the  mucous  lamina  of 
it.     The  same  principle  is  employed  in  causing  the  growth  of  either 
sort.    There  are  some  of  them  that  appear  to  have  pressed  themselves, 
or  rather  to  have  been  pressed  down  into  the  substance  of  the  uterine 
walls,  and  sit,  as  it  were,  like  an  acorn  in  its  cup,  but  attached  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cup  by  a  root,  neck,  or  peduncle. 

These  tumors  are  not  in  themselves  painfuL    They  may  give  rise, 
however,  to  pain,  by  irritating  the  organ  from  which  they  grow,  or 
others  among  which  they  intrude  their  masses,  and  yet  they  are  not 
unfrequently  met  with  in  considerable  numbers  in  or  upon  the  uteri 
of  subjects  who,  having  perished  with  other  maladies,  had  never  any 
suspicion  of  being  affected  in  this  way.     In  the  long  run,  they  may  bo 
expected,  however,  to  bring  on  constitutional  disorders  by  disturbing 
the  womb,  which,  yoii  know,  is  eminently  a  disturbing  organ,  wheni^ 
is  itself  disturbed.    Upon  attaining  a  certain  size,  they  are  Hkely  also 
to  introduce  a  bad  state  of  health  by  their  intrusion  in  the  places  af 
other  organs  and  parts,  whose  circulation,  absorption,  nutrition,  and 
innervation  they  directly  oppress  and  contravene  by  mechanical  dis^ 
placement  and  pressure. 


:: 
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People  talk  of  taking  medicine  for  such  tumors;  and  tLey  even  take 
homoeopathic  pellets  in  decillionths  of  grains  I  Ma  conscience!  Leav- 
ing out  of  question  the  unspeakable  nonsense  of  the  homoeopathic 
dosings,  I  see  not  on  what  ground  they  should  take  even  real  physio 
for  such  complaints;  since  drugs  cannot,  and  were  never  designed  to 
heal  such  tumors,  and  make  them  return  under  obedience  to  the  natu- 
ral development  laws  of  the  organ,  and  restore  its  outline  and  con- 
texture to  a  normal  form  and  dimensions. 

Don't  you  see  that  these  are  really  chirurgical  maladies? — that  is  to 
say,  they  would  be  subjects  for  chirurgical  manipulation  and  opera- 
lion,  provided  they  could  be  accessible  to  the  fingers,  or  bistoury,  or 
ligature,  &c.?    True,  Mr.  Lisfranc  has  proposed  to  enucleate  them,  and 
possibly,  when  one  of  them  happens  to  spring  from  the  vaginal  cervix, 
it  might  be  turned  out  with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  or  dug  out  with 
the  finger  nails.    If  you  like  such  surgery,  it  may  be  well;  but  I  con- 
fess I  am  not  of  that  class  of  people.    As  to  doing  anything  with 
those  that  grow  outwards  towards  the  peritoneum,  I  look  upon  it  as 
hopeless.     I  detest  all  abdominal  surgery,  save  that  which  is  clearly 
warranted  by  the  otherwise  imminent  death  of  the  patient.    I  say 
imminent  death,  not  inevitable  death,  for  death  is  ordaibed  for  us  all. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  that,  because  you  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  curing  a  fibrous 
tumor  of  the  womb  looking  towards  its  serous  surface,  you  are  to  do 
nothing  for  the  patient  herself. 

Much  may  be  done  in  a  way  of  wise  counsel  and  prudent  prescrip- 
tion as  to  her  conservation ;  as  to  putting  off  the  evil  day;  as  to  obvi- 
ating and  combating  all  the  provocatives  to  an  unnecessary  increase 
of  the  malady;  and  as  to  counteracting  the  effects  of  pressure  and 
intrusion,  the  natural  accompaniments  of  the  tumor.  The  patient  may 
he  confined,  by  your  orders,  to  the  house,  the  sofa,  or  the  bed,  whenever 
the  disturbance  arises  to  a  height  rendering  such  interventions  of  yours 
desirable.  If  obstruction  of  the  pelvis  attend  the  complaint,  the  enema, 
tbe  aperient,  the  strong  purgative,  are  at  hand  under  your  direction. 
Her  diet  and  clothing  may  be  regulated  wisely  and  usefully.  If  inflam- 
mation and  pain  be  threatened,  or  actually  present,  you  will  save  the 
perilous  organs  by  your  venesection,  your  leechings,  cuppings,  counter- 
i^tants,  stupes,  and  cataplasms;  by  your  tartar  of  antimony  and  pot- 
^  your  calomel,  and  your  opium.  So  that,  though  you  cannot  cure 
the  fibrous  tumor,  you  see  I  do  not  advise  you  to  turn  your  back  on 
the  patient,  leaving  her  to  an  inevitable  fate,  rendered  tenfold  intole- 
rable by  unwise  treatment,  or  by  no  manner  of  treatment.  For  I 
^^m  those  who  are  doomed  to  an  inevitable  and  not  distant  death 
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from  incurable  disease,  to  have  no  less  need  of  the  physician  than 
those  who  are  certainly  curable;  and  I  think  no  higher  exercise  of  the 
medical  functions  can  ever  be  found  than  in  those  euthanasial  bene- 
factions that  can  smooth  the  way  of  the  dying,  and  through  composure, 
and  comfortable  counsels,  and  charitableness,  and  "sweet  oblivious 
antidotes,"  divest  of  some  portion  of  their  terror  and  pain  the  last 
fast-fleeting  hours  of  the  children  of  men. 

What  was  the  real  nature  of  that  immense  and  very  firm  mass  of 
polypus  that  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  communication? 
I  said  it  was  fibrous,  and  I  suppose  that  the  fibrous  matter,  though 
not  truly  a  mass  of  uterine  matter,  must  have  nevertheless  been  depo- 
sited under  a  development  or  accretion  law  identical  with  that  which 
originally  developed  the  fibrous  matter  of  the  womb  itself,  though 
modified  in  its  operation  by  disease  in  this  instance.  Uterine  polypas 
may  be  cellular  or  cellulo- vascular.  In  such  cases,  the  vascular  and 
cellular  elements  become  the  subjects  of  diseased  deposit;  in  the  for- 
mer, the  muscular  or  fibrous  portions  are  chiefly  the  subjects  of  it. 

But  you  saw  specimens,  last  winter,  in  which  the  entire  mass  of  the 
womb  became  altered,  having  grown  to  a  vast  size,  and  retaining  in 
its  augmentation  very  few  of  the  characteristic  features  of  its  nonnal 
fabric.  In  fact,  the  womb  has  become,  under  such  circumstances,  a 
heterologue  organ,  or,  rather,  is  converted  into  a  tumor  and  is  no 
longer  a  womb. 

Those  cases  wherein  the  whole  womb  is  converted  into  a  tumor  are 
very  diflferent  from  the  mere  hypertrophic  modifications  of  its  volume 
and  weight,  and  the  tumor  is  different  in  different  samples,  according 
as  one  or  as  another  of  its  normal  elements  has  been  the  chief  subject 
of  the  morphological  transformation,  and  the  departure  may  be  greater 
or  less  in  different  specimens,  some  retaining,  and  others  losing  every 
trace  of  the  original  character. 

In  regard  to  all  the  possible  conditions  into  which  the  material  ele- 
ments of  the  womb  may  become  converted  under  the  wild  hetero- 
dite  operation  of  its  development  force,  where  it  has  abandoned  \tB 
generical  law,  it  seems  bootless  to  inquire. 

Some  of  the  writers  on  these  strange  appearances  have  endeavored 
to  classify  them,  and  reduce  their  arrangement  to  a  scientific  scale* 
For  my  part,  it  seems  to  me  enough  to  know  that  the  elements  may^ 
each  of  them,  undergo  changes  by  a  morbid  act  of  deposit,  and  I  anc»- 
not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find  a  hygroma,  a  hsematoma,  a  lipoma,  ^ 
cancer,  &Cm  formed  upon  the  basis  of  the  uterine  textures.    If  th^^ 
morbid  development  deposits  in  the  uterus  a  mass  of  cartilaginous 
structure,  there  is  no  reason  for  surprise  when  that  cartilage 
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into  bone,  since  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  cartilage  to  do  so.  All 
8Qch  cartilage  deposits  are  effected  through  the  agency  of  cells,  and 
Thomas  Schwann  has  shown,  in  his  Comparison  of  the  Development  cf 
Animals  and  Plants^  that,  in  each  of  those  kingdoms,  the  cell-life  force 
is  the  agent  of  nature  in  the  work  of  evolving  her  living  forms. 

You  will  readily  admit  that  this  cell-force  moves  in  a  true  generic 
line,  partly  in  virtue  of  an  original  or  specific  bias  with  which  it  is 
endowed,  and  partly  in  virtue  of  certain  chemical  attractions  that 
concur  with  it;  for  example,  the  cells  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  of  a  tad- 
pole are  probably  very  diflferent  in  their  original  life  endowment  from 
the  cells  of  the  pollen  tube  of  a  cactus  or  a  lily ;  yet,  even  if  you  pre- 
sume them  to  be  not  different  in  the  essential  nature  of  their  nucleated 
nadeoles,  they  are  very  different  as  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed;  for  the  chorda  dorsalis  cells  could  not  possibly  be  deve- 
loped in  such  a  cytoblastem  as  that  which  is  provided  for  the  pollen 
cells  in  the  stigma  or  style  of  a  vegetable,  and  vice  versd,  the  pollen 
cells  could  find  no  proper  elements  in  the  albuminous  fluid  out  of 
which  the  spinal  marrow  is  evolved. 

Now,  as  to  the  morbid  tumors  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
Ae  cell — the  mother  cell — finds  a  new  cytoblastema  in  a  morbid 
deposit ;  and  it  appropriates  it  to  form  a  tissue,  a  morbid  one,  but 
still  a  tissue,  which  is  heterologous ;  and  to  such  a  degree  that  it  will 
be  difficult  in  many  samples  to  ascertain  which  is  the  deviated  element 
in  the  case. 

If  you  examine  the  cells  of  a  malignant  tumor,  you  shall  often  find 
no  appreciable  difference  between  their  appearance  and  those  of  the 
healthiest  young  growing  part ;  as,  for  example,  the  cells  of  the  chorda 
dorsalis,  those  of  cartilage  in  very  early  embryos,  or  those  discovered 
by  compressing  the  pollen  grains  of  a  flower,  or  the  plumule  of  a 
bean. 

The  caudate  cells  of  some  of  the  cancerous  tumors,  the  acicular 
crystals,  and  the  granules,  laminae,  and  masses  of  earthy  phosphates 
And  carbonates  that  we  find  in  these  masses,  ought  not  to  excite  our 
surprise,  though  they  may  well  overwhelm  us  with  grief,  if,  like  the 
good  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  we  be  not 
only  grieved,  but  thoroughly  ashamed,  that  there  is  in  the  world,  not 
only  the  greatest  of  evils,  death,  but  that  other  great  evil  of  diseases 
incQrable,  for  such  as  these  are  incurable. 

I  do  not  imagine,  my  young  friends,  you  will  make  any  very  great 
progress  in  real  knowledge  by  burdening  your  memories  with  all  the 
▼wieties  of  nomenclatural  distinctions  that  are  in  the  books  concern- 
ing tumors  of  the  womb;  there  is  already  far  too  much  classification. 
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Dr.  Hooper's  costly  and  beautiful  volume,  The  Morbid  Anatomy  cf 
the  Uterus  and  its  Appendages^  is  one  of  the  clearest  of  them ;  bat  I 
think  you  will  find  in  it  too  elaborate  a  systemization  of  these 
vagaries  of  the  development  forces,  an  attempt  to  classify  what  need 
not,  and  indeed  cannot,  be  classified,  videlicet  the  freaks  of  nature, 
acting  without  generic  law,  or  end,  or  aim.  It  is  far  better  to  study 
M.  Serres's  beautiful  doctrine,  that  I  mentioned  Bs  in  his  AnaUmit 
Transcendante,  in  which  is  explained  the  true  philosophy  of  such  ex- 
traordinary operations. 

You  shall  probably  meet,  in  the  course  of  your  long  experience, 
with  cases  where  the  womb,  that  weighs  in  its  natural  state  only  two 
ounces,  has  become  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  and  weighs  manj 
pounds.    The  texture  here  is  not  uterine  texture ;  it  is  a  heteroclite 
mixture  of  fibrous  and  cellular  material,  with  greatly  diminished  pro- 
portions of  vessel,  nerve,  and  absorbent.    It  seems  to  me  that  the 
process  of  production  for  this  abnormal  uterine  matter  is  one  that  has 
no  natural  term;  it  is  limited  only  by  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  there 
is  no  power  to  recall  it.    It  is,  therefore,  useless  to  give  drugs  with 
that  view.    It  is  true,  I  have  met  with  several  examples  of  enlarged 
and  heterologous  uteri  that  have  ceased  at  last  to  grow,  and  I  can  well 
imagine  that,  now  and  then,  in  the  process  of  extension,  there  will  be 
attained  a  final  term  of  the  development  force.    That  is  to  say,  the 
uterine  and  spermatic  arteries  that  serve  under  the  registering  power 
of  the  accompanying  nerves,  may  convey  material  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  morbid  formation  to  a  certain  extent,  but  cannot  transcend 
that  certain  extent,  because  the  caliber  of  the  vessels  will  not  admit  of 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  to  pass  to  effisct  any  further  accretions, 
or  haply  the  accompanying  nerves  will  lose,  by  their  extension,  their 
indicating  or  controlling  vital  power  over  the  morbid  organic  acts  of 
accretion. 

Such  an  effect  as  I  have  just  spoken  of  would  doubtless  follow  the 
tying  of  both  the  uterine  arteries,  or,  perhaps,  even  of  one  of  them; 
and  in  any  case  where  a  uterus  should  be  known  to  be  about  to  con- 
vert itself  into  a  solid  tumor,  it  seems  to  me  not  an  impracticable 
surgery  to  secure  the  uterine  arteries,  with  a  view  to  suppress  any 
further  development. 

Suppose,  in  any  such  case,  Bobert  Lee's  ganglions  of  the  cervix 
uteri  could  be  carried  off  by  a  dexterous  operation,  would  not  the 
further  development  of  the  tumor  certainly  be  arrested  ? 

I  repeat  that  I  have  seen  some  cases  of  morbid  augmentation  of  the 
womb  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  nearly  to  fill  the  whole  of  the 
excavation  of  the  pelvis ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  greatly  to  impede  the 
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ictions  of  defecation  and  urination,  and  wherein  the  patients,  after 
irs  of  great  suffering,  have  recovered  their  activity  and  good  health. 
In  such  samples,  there  has  been,  however,  a  loss  of  appetite,  or  a 
ulation  of  the  diet  amounting  almost  to  the  dieie  ahsolue:  and  there 
eason  to  suppose  that  the  cessation  of  development  has  arisen  from 
extreme  reduction  of  the  development  force,  partly  by  feeble 
iltb,  and  partly  from  the  diminution  of  the  sources  of  supply  under 
•igorous  diet.  I  consider  that  when  a  woman  conceives  in  the 
mb,  that  organ  is  compelled  to  grow  or  augment  pari  passH  with 
I  growing  ovum.  Such  a  womb  at  the  beginning  weighs  about  two 
Qces ;  by  the  time  the  ovum  is  completely  developed,  which  is  about 
\  280th  day,  this  womb  has  acquired  a  weight  of  a  pound  or  some- 
les  of  two  pounds.  It  has  undergone  a  process  of  hypertrophiza- 
D,  which  might  properly  be  called  a  physiological  hypertrophiza- 
►a.  But  as  its  evolution  requires  280  days,  it  must  also  require  a 
rtain  time  to  recover  its  non-gravid  volume  and  weight  by  its 
tarn  or  involution  power.  It  might  well  be  said  that  the  first  act  of 
volution  is  expressed  by  its  first  labor-pains  or  contraction.  To 
icover  from  its  physiological  hypertrophy,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
jmove  the  cause,  expel  the  ovum.  But,  as  often  happens,  the  pro- 
»8e8  of  its  involution  become  arrested  when  half  done,  or  more,  and 
le  womb  remains  enlarged,  heavy,  and  inconvenient  to  the  patient's 
)mfbrt  and  even  her  safety.  If  you  diagnosticate  the  case,  you  will 
ronounce  it  to  be  a  case  of  hypertrophy  of  the  womb,  and  you  would 
ronounce  correctly.  But  if  you  should  discover  the  cause  of  the 
Test  of  its  involution-act  to  be  a  retroversion,  or  some  inflammation 
at  might  have  attacked  the  neck  of  it,  you  could  venture  to  promise 
core  provided  you  could  remedy  the  retroversion,  or  remove  the 
Sammation.  Put  the  womb  in  its  true  place  and  posture,  or  cure 
3  inflamed  neck,  and  then  the  involutive  processes,  no  longer  pre- 
nted  or  arrested,  would  soon  bring  the  organ  back  to  its  non-gravid 
lame,  weight,  and  power.  No  such  good  fortune  could  be  expected 
the  treatment  of  a  heterologous  uterus ;  yet  I  once  saw  a  cancerous 
mma,  as  hard  as  cartilage,  ulcerated,  and  firmly  adherent,  that  was 
illy  removed  by  absorption  in  a  long  paraplegia. 
if  any  of  these  great  tumors  of  the  whole  womb  are  accompanied 
h  dreadful  hemorrhages  from  the  interior  of  the  womb.  After 
ih,  you  find  a  uterine  cavity  longer  than  natural,  but  not  much 
re  spacious.  The  walls  of  the  cavity,  however,  are  many  inches  in 
skness. 

;  attended,  for  a  long  time,  a  lady  with  a  vast  tumor  of  the  whole 
ruB.    She  had  enormous  uterine  hemorrhages.     The  uterus  weighed 
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many  pounds ;  its  cavity  was  not  much  larger  than  the  normal  size; 
in  the  right  ovary,  which  was  as  large  as  the  fist,  was  found  a  quantity 
of  human  hair.  Probably,  the  fatal  development  of  the  womb  was 
provoked  by  the  irremissible  irritation  communicated  by  this  ovary 
to  the  uterus. 

In  case  the  womb  begins  to  develop  itself  as  a  uterine  tumor,  it 
will  in  the  first  stages  be  sure  to  sink  low  down  in  the  excavation  of 
the  pelvis ;  and,  as  it  develops  its  magnitude  more  and  more,  it  more 
and  more  interferes  with  the  parts  upon  which  it  presses.    If  you 
touch  such  a  mass,  you  scarcely  shall  fail  to  find  it  firmly  packed,  or 
jammed  in  the  pelvis,  putting  you  in  mind  of  those  cases  of  immo- 
bility of  the  womb  that  I  spoke  of  in  my  XVIth  Letter.     If  you  let 
the  uterus  go  on  increasing  in  size  and  weight  while  inhabiting  the 
excavation,  you  will  be  sure  to  have  much  trouble  from  complaints 
of  urinary  and  intestinal  tenesmus,  that  must  inevitably  accompany 
such  pressure  and  intrusion.    Beflect  for  a  moment  on  the  facts,  and 
you  will  perceive  that,  though  apparently  immovable,  the  mass  is  not 
really  so ;  and  that  it  is  only  apparently  so  from  the  condensation  of 
the  tissue  about  the  vagina,  and  from  its  weight.    If  you  could  get 
the  tumor  well  raised  upwards,  so  as  to  carry  the  mass  of  it  above 
the  superior  strait,  you  would  do  the  woman  a  great  service,  by  re- 
lieving her  of  all  the  painful  and  annoying  accidence  of  the  malady.   ' 
But,  when  you  try  with  your  hand  to  raise  it,  it  will  not  go !    Don't 
be  disheartened ;  make  it  go.     How  ? 

Send  the  patient  one  of  Dr.  Karl  Braun's  colpeurynters,  and  show 
her  how  to  inflate  it  with  air,  or  fill  it  with  tepid  or  with  cool  water. 
Explain  to  her  that  a  pint  of  water  is  about  22  cubic  inches,  and  half 
a  pint  is  10  inches. 

Teach  her  to  adjust  the  empty  colpeurynter  in  the  vagina,  and  to 
distend  it  with  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  or  even  20  cubic  inches  of  air  or 
water.     If  this  be  done  with  her  own  hand  she  will  not  hurt  herself^ 
because  she  will  stop  before  she  gives  rise  to  much  pain.    In  this 
way  she  may  distend  the  colpeurynter  within  the  vagina  until  it  is 
equal  in  size  to  a  large  foetal  head  ;  and  in  that  case  the  pelvis  would 
be  full  from  the  distended  colpeurynter  which  must,  before  it  has 
become  so  large,  have  forced  the  obstructing  womb  upwards  into  the 
freer  space  above  the  plane  of  the  strait.    Thus  you  can  show  the 
patient  how  to  lift  the  enlarged  organ  out  of  the  prison  of  the  pelvis^ 
and  so,  obviate  the  evil  tendency  of  its  presence,  pressure^  and  obstrao- 
tion  therein. 

In  this  way,  you  may  very  confidently  expect  to  raise  the  tumor 
out  of   its  narrow  bony  chamber  in  the  excavation,  which  is  too 
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or  its  accommodation,  and  get  it  up  into  the  free  and  large 
of  the  abdomen,  where  its  pressure  is  scarcely  inconvenient. 
link,  gentlemen,  if  you  take  away,  by  this  means,  a  constant 
itating  tenesmus,  you  turn  aside  in  that  very  act  a  strong  and 
oal  provocation  of  the  sanguine  and  nervous  systems  of  the 
to  excessive  activity,  and  thus  diminish  the  tendency  to  rapid 
L  Nay,  might  it  not  be  that  the  growth  should  find  itself  com- 
arrested  in  this  way  ?  I  am  convinced  that  the  abolition  of  a 
it  and  vexatious  tenesmus  Would  be  far  more  efficacious  in 
ahing  the  tendency  to  morbid  nutrition  and  development  of  the 
than  half  a  dozen  leechings,  cuppings,  or  blisterings,  to  which 
3uld  resort  as  your  chief  therapeutical  armamentaria  medico- 
eutica.  But  in  this  I  speak  not  as  one  theorizing  only ;  I  speak 
rhat  I  regard  as  well-observed  clinical  experience  of  my  own; 
ave  many  times  done  that  very  thing,  and  succeeded  most  hap- 
Try  it. 

is  greatly  tempted,  under  such  circumstances,  to  prescribe;  and, 
nust  prescribe,  let  us  allow  the  woman  to  test  the  power  of  the 
ruents,  as  they  are  called.  Such  is  the  iodine. 
ve  no  clear  rationale  to  offer  you  as  to  the  therapeutic  action  of 
The  probable  efficacy  of  iodine  in  spongia  usta,  in  the  cure 
nchocele,  led  it  into  a  great  vogue  as  a  means  of  promoting 
ions  of  the  absorbent  system ;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
aa  to  the  disappearance  of  swellings  of  glands  after  its  exhibi- 
>f  the  disappearance  of  various  cutaneous  eruptions ;  and  also 
Ain  engorgements  of  organs.  But,  whether  tumors  are  obedient 
power,  is  a  question  not  settled ;  for  a  tumor  is  a  new  mate- 
id  not  simply  an  old  one,  modified  as  to  size,  sensibility,  and 
ace.  Nevertheless,  you  would  probably  give  the  patient  iodine, 
r  take  it  for  a  long  time.  Let  her  take  it  in  combination  with 
>f  the  diet  drinks ;  as  Zitmann's  decoct.,  or  decoction  of  the 
or  simple  infusion  of  sarsaparilla ;  or,  what  is  the  least  incon- 
t  of  all,  the  compound  syrup  of  sarsaparilla.  Let  her  have  five 
of  LugoFs  solution  of  iodine,  with  half  a  flaidounce  of  syrup 
laparilla,  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  One  good  effect  of  such  a  drug 
>  counted  upon ;  and  that  is  an  improvement  in  the  state  of  the 
rhich  becomes  warmer,  more  humid,  and  better  colored  under 
,  and  if  so,  then  the  internal  determination  is  in  so  far  lessened, 
is  a  great  point  gained. 

ase  of  the  bath  at  96^  or  98®  of  Fahrenheit  will  conduce  favor- 
»  the  same  end.    If  repeated  too  frequently,  it  will  be  found 
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exhausting.    I  advise  you  to  order  the  bath  about  three  times  a  week, 
aud  that  the  patient  go  from  the  bath  to  bed  at  night. 

Seeing  that  the  womb  is  subject  to  a  monthly  hemorrhage,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  periodical  ovi-posit  by  the  ovary,  and  that  this  mensual 
hemorrhage  absolutely  depends  on  a  periodical  hemorrhagic  engorge- 
ment and  nisus  of  the  internal  reproductive  organs,  it  is  a  clear  duty 
to  regulate  the  patient  so  as  to  cause  the  monthly  periods  to  pass  by 
with  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  womb. 

If  the  woman  whose  womb  is  about  converting  itself  into  a  tumor 
should  be  careless  of  her  menstrua ;  if  she  allow  them  to  be  checked 
or  prevented,  and  if  the  vessels  and  the  nerves  of  the  organ  remain 
too  long,  or  too  considerably  under  the  influence  of  the  mensual  nisos, 
the  tumor  will  be  surely  aggravated  by  that  protracted  or  too  violent 
sanguine  and  nervous  determination.  Let  her,  therefore,  be  advised 
to  stay  at  home;  to  keep  her  feet  from  cold  pavements,  or  grass,  or 
earth;  to  maintain  a  soluble  state  of  bowels;  to  diminish  her  rations; 
to  be  calm  and  gentle  in  all  her  movements,  and  in  all  the  affections  of 
the  mind,  during  the  existence  of  the  mensual  crisis. 

It  will  be  advisable  also  to  abstract  from  her  constitution  the  too 
considerable  irritation  communicated  by  the  tumor,  acting  upon  and 
vexing  that  constitution  day  by  day  and  nightly,  for  weeks  and  for 
months.  Small  doses  of  opium  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder  at 
night,  alternating  them  from  time  to  time  with  enemata  of  black  drop 
or  laudanum,  will  be  the  most  powerful  means  within  your  reach  for 
such  ends.  But,  as  you  will  have  a  long  case  before  you,  you  should 
be  careful  to  avoid  oppressing  the  nervous  system  by  a  profligate  nse 
of  such  narcotic  remedies.  The  nervous  system  is  more  apt  to  be  de- 
bauched than  saved  by  the  intemperate  use  of  such  drugs.  Let  your 
doses,  therefore,  be  the  smallest  possible  ones  consistent  with  the  pro- 
duction of  a  moderate  therapeutical  result.  Take  care  that  you  do  no 
harm — you  cannot  cure. 

I  will  not  close  this  letter  without  again  saying  to  you  that  women 
in  whom  the  whole  mass  of  the  womb  becomes  convertod  or  meta- 
morphosed, are  very  liable  to  uterine  hemorrhages.    The  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  uterus  does  not  of  necessity  implicate  the 
healthful  vitelliferous  and  germiparous  operations  of  the  ovaries ;  but 
the  ovaries,  and  not  the  womb,  contain  the  cause  of  the  menstrua. 
Hence,  the  menstrual  action  goes  on  in  some  of  the  specimens  with 
great  regularity.    It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the   new  con- 
dition of  the  uterus  itself  commonly  renders  it  hemorrhagic,  and  the 
same  causes  and  influences,  therefore,  which  produce  the  healthfd 
mensual  elimination  in  the  healthy  uterus  operate  to  cause  an  exces- 
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)  discharge  of  the  menses  in  some  of  these  altered  uteri.  As  to 
>  females,  in  each  of  whom  the  womb  was  as  large  as  a  man's  head, 

monthly  waste  was  very  great. 

To  combat  such  wasting  discharges,  you  have  at  your  command  the 
al  resources  of  local  cold,  of  recumbent  rest,  of  opium,  of  saccha- 
1  saturni,  of  alum,  of  krameria,  kino,  &c.  &c.  But  I  have  seen  all 
se  fail,  and  yet  the  hemorrhage  held  in  check  by  doses  of  a  decoo- 
1  of  dewberry  root  and  black  currant  root,  taken  in  half-teacupfuls 
I  time,  and  repeated  pro  re  natd.  '  I  mention  it  here,  as  an  article 
rthy  of  your  attention,  especially  in  the  examples  of  hemorrhages 
which  you  find  yourselves  baffled.  The  ultima  ratio,  the  tampon, 
1  of  course,  ever  supply  your  wants  in  the  instances  wherein  it 
ly  be  indicated. 

Lastly,  never  despair;  never  give  up  the  patient ;  never  pronounce 
e  case  hopeless,  even  when  it  is  to  all  appearance  hopeless.  Not 
at  I  advise  you  to  deceive  the  sick,  or  their  friends,  which  would 
) cruel  and  useless;  but  you  should  remember  that  men  and  women 
id  children  have  recovered  from  even  apparent  death.  In  these 
ues  of  enlarged  womb,  you  have  the  hope  that  the  growth  will 
ease,  and  you  have  the  example  that  they  do  sometimes  diminish 
gtin.  It  is  time  enough  to  pronounce  that  there  is  no  more  hope 
rhen  the  life  has  left  the  body.  I  have  seen  the  life  resumed,  even 
rben  I  had  regarded  the  signs  of  death  complete. 

I  wish,  my  friends,  I  had  more  comfortable  prospects  to  hold  out 
bryoa  than  those  which,  as  to  tumors  of  the  womb,  are  contained  in 
lus letter.  Medicine  is  always  making  progress,  however;  and  let  it 
»  your  duty  so  to  study,  to  observe,  and  to  reflect  upon  these  mighty 
Iworders,  as  to  enable  you,  in  the  next  half  century,  to  leave  more 
ionsolatory  counsels  to  your  pupils  than  I  can  to  mine. 

C.  D.  M. 


LETTER    XXIII. 

GiNTLBMBN:  There  is  a  frightful  malady  to  which  women,  the  sub- 
Jts  of  these  letters,  are  very  much  exposed ;  I  mean  carcinoma  or 
ilignant  degeneration  of  the  womb. 

I  have  little  to  say  on  this  subject,  and  I  might  add,  there  is  little 
be  done  for  those  who  are  attacked  with  it ;  I  mean  little  to  be 
le  under  prospects  of  relieving  the  persons  so  attacked,  or  restoring 
tir  health. 
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It  is  enough  to  make  a  physician's  heart  sink  within  him  to  make 
the  diagnostic  of  cancer  uteri,  for  such  a  diagnostic  is  ipso  facto  a 
prognostic  of  death ;  and  when  the  physician  has  made  it,  and  is 
brought  to  the  point  of  giving  true  expression  to  his  opinion,  he 
might  be  supposed  to  be  as  painfully  situated  as  the  judge  on  the 
bench,  when  he  puts  on  his  black  cap  before  the  final  announcement 
of  the  judgment  unto  death. 

It  is  probable  that  the  double  functions  of  the  uterus,  as  a  menstra- 
ating  and  a  childbearing  organ,  render  it  peculiarly  liable  to  the  attack 
of  this  atrocious  malady ;  and  that  its  structure,  also,  which  in  the 
healthful  state  is  solid,  hard,  and  elastic,  without  excessive  abundance 
of  circulation  or  nerves,  exposes  it  more  constantly  to  the  causes  of 
carcinomatous  change  than  other  organs. 

What  is  that  condition,  that  carcinomatous  vice,  which  results  in 
ulcerative  or  open  carcinoma  of  the  womb  ?  and  how  is  it  original]; 
established  and  set  up  in  the  texture  of  the  cervix  ?     Do  you  saj  it 
is  cancercelMife  begun  and  carried  on  there  ah  initio?    How  is  the 
cell-life  begun  ? — what  gives  origin  to  it  ? — when  does  the  cancer-cell 
development  begin? — is  cancer  always  an  inoculation,  and  whence 
the  inoculation  ? — can  the  healthy  actions  of  the  womb  deposit  mother 
cancer-cells  in  a  healthy  texture,  and  furnish  them  with  the  indispen- 
sable cytoblastem,  without  which  they  themselves  would  die  ?    These 
are  questions  more  easy  to  propound  than  to  answer ;  because,  physi- 
cians, very  rarely  enjoying  opportunities  of  inquiring  into  the  rise 
and  progress  of  these  disorders,  do  not  begin  to  observe  them  until 
they  have  reached  a  stage  of  development  so  advanced  as  to  leave 
little  ground  to  expect  advantage  from  treatment  beyond  those  mere 
ameliorations  that  are  connected  with  cleanliness  in  a  foul  disease,  and 
some  suppression,  perhaps,  of  the  progress  as  well  as  of  the  pain  and 
irritation.     Such  cases  cannot  be  studied  ah  initio :  a  mere  scirrhns 
of  the  cervix  does  not  give  pain,  and  the  woman  herself  will  not  ask 
our  aid  or  our  opinion  on  a  case  of  whose  existence  she  is  not  aware- 
I  say,  then,  we  cannot  study  these  carcinomas  ah  initio.    They  are 
always  old  and  fixed  when  we  come  to  cure  them. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  bring  myself  to  consent  that  these  diseases 
are  the  results  of  anything  but  inflammation,  and  have  regarded  the 
morbid  materials  of  a  carcinomatous  cervix  as  transformed  deposit, 
elaborated  by  inflammatory  action.  In  a  healthy  cervix,  the  accre- 
tion and  waste  are  duly  balanced,  because  the  absorbent  and  the  nerve 
are  there  to  regulate  them  both ;  but  when,  in  consequence  of  a 
slow,  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  cervix,  the  interstitial  textures  be- 
come filled  with  laminae,  or  fibres,  or  bands,  or  granules  of  coagulating 
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iph,  or  fibrine  of  the  blood,  it  is  manifest  that  the  vessels  are  to 
ome  collapsed,  compressed  and  closed  by  these  deposits  outside  of 
oiy  as  is  clearly  shown  by  Pujol  in  his  admirable  doctrine  of  inflam- 
tioD ;  and  that  the  absorbents  are  sealed  or  compressed  so  efiectually, 
I  the  nerves  so  absolutely  destroyed,  that  the  quasi  organization  of 
carcinomatous  cervix  has  come  to  its  end,  its  term,  and  no  longer, 
truth,  exists  as  to  the  sum  of  the  particles  of  the  cervix ;  and  then 
nmences  a  process  of  absorptions,  and  sloughings,  and  suppurations, 
I  hemorrhages,  and  macerations,  and  sanious  putrid  excretions, 
ich  proceed  until  the  constitution  of  the  victim  being  entirely  ex- 
isted or  overthrown,  she  sinks  into  the  grave,  her  only  and  her 
t  best  refuge. 

In  the  progress  of  this  half  erosion  or  maceration,  and  half  phage- 
nic  ulceration  of  the  parts,  the  mother-cell  makes  its  beginning; 
d,  once  begun,  the  parts  once  inoculated  with  this  new  and  wild, 
loonstrained,  uncontrolled  form  of  life,  the  destruction  goes  on  with 
pidity ;  nothing  stays,  nothing  arrests  it,  and  the  sole  resource  of 
ir  art  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  opium  in  some  one  of  its  forms, 
)r  the  subduction  of  the  distress. 

The  principal  matter,  however,  is  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis. 
Iiere  is  danger  of  an  incorrect  one  in  this,  that  if  you  come  to  the 
tear  conviction  that  the  case  is  one  of  veritable  carcinoma  or  cancer, 
f(m  will  be  paralyzed  by  that  conviction ;  and,  like  everybody  else, 
rill  settle  down  in  the  conclusion  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  beyond 
be  administration  of  those  palliatives  which,  though  they  cannot  cure, 
ret  can  console  and  comfort  the  patient. 

I  have  certainly  met,  in  the  course  of  fifty  years,  with  several  cases 
)f  diaeased  uterus,  which  I  had  the  greatest  reason  to  suppose  cancer- 
)Q8,  bat  which  yielded  to  persevering  treatment,  and  ended  in  the 
wfect  recovery  of  health.  For  example,  a  few  years  since,  I  treated 
I  case  of  what  I  then  had  the  greatest  reason  to  regard  as  cancer  of 
he  OS  and  vaginal  portions  of  the  uterus,  in  a  young  woman,  then 
^regDant  about  two  and  a  half  months.  She  recovered  her  health  and 
)i?6  birth  to  a  healthy  child  at  term;  since  which  she  has  continued 
>  eojoy  the  most  consummate  health.  As  I  have  a  most  distinct  re- 
)llection  of  the  physical  characters  of  the  case,  I  feel  very  sure  that, 
eie  I  now  called  upon  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  a  precisely  similar 
alady,  I  should  be  compelled  to  pronounce  it  a  carcinoma  uteri. 
Dr.  MuUer,  in  his  work  on  the  Nature  and  Structural  Characteristics 
Cancer,  d'c.j  combats  the  opinion  of  Wenzel,  that  scirrhus  and  carci- 
ma  are  mere  inflammatory  induration  followed  by  ulcerative  action. 
i%  notwithstanding  my  ready  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  cells,  as  the 
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agents  of  vital  development,  I  confess  myself  to  be  quite  in  favor  of 
the  doctrine  of  Wenzel,  and  of  those  who,  while  they  deny  not  the 
destructive  activity  of  the  developing  cells,  which  are  so  readily  de- 
tected in  various  forms  of  ulcerated  carcinoma,  and  of  fungoid  disor- 
ders, yet  regard  the  antecedent  of  cancer  as  inQammation.  Perhaps 
you  may  be  in  favor  of  Prof.  Muller's  views,  and  I  acknowledge  his 
arguments  are  very  powerful,  and  that  his  citations  of  examples  and 
varieties  in  the  forms  of  cancerous  degenerations,  add  to  the  force  of 
his  reasoning.  But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  cancer  ever 
commences  anywhere,  as  a  punctum  saliens  of  disease.  There  is  always 
an  antecedent  altered  nutrition ;  a  state  which  lays  the  foundation  for 
the  wild  evolution  and  multiplication  of  cells,  out  of  and  beyond  the 
control  of  the  accretion  and  waste  laws  of  the  part  or  organ. 

When  a  part  has  once  become  changed  by  a  certain  sort  of  indura- 
tion, the  specific  control  of  the  nerves  is  abolished  in  it,  and  cells 
deposited  or  inoculated  into  it,  might  live  and  multiply  upon  its  mor- 
bid cytoblastema,  so  as  to  result  at  last  in  the  strangest  modifications 
of  the  texture;  becoming  carcinoma  reticulare,  alveolare,  fasciculatum, 
melanodes,  or  medullare:  not  according  to  any  diflference  in  the  nature 
or  force  of  the  cancer  cause,  but  according  to  the  particular  tissue 
most  attacked,  within  any  organ.  Thus,  if  the  womb  be  the  organ 
attacked  the  disease  may  aflect  the  vascular,  the  nervous,  the  muscu- 
lar, the  serous,  or  the  mucous  element  of  the  viscus,  and  the  cancer 
would  take  its  complexion  or  character  from  the  special  anatomical 
element  of  the  organ  in  which  it  develops  itself. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  micro- 
scopic characteristics  of  the  various  forms  of  cancer.  I  barely  remark 
that  I  have  little  reliance  upon  the  microscopy  of  cancer  cells  as  a  matter 
of  clinical  importance,  because  I  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  aa 
infinite  variety  of  cells.  There  seems  little  profit  in  such  discussions 
beyond  that  which  enures  to  the  benefit  of  histology.  They  will  pro- 
bably have  but  little  influence  in  a  utilitarian  sense,  since  they  add 
nothing  to  the  power  of  the  therapeutist,  or  the  success  of  the  surgeon. 
I  cheerfully  refer  you,  therefore,  to  Prof.  MuUer's  beautiful  work,  and 
to  Wagner's,  hoping  that  you  will  always  endeavor  to  exercise  au 
independent  judgment  on  all  matters  of  science;  not  without  that  due 
respect  to  the  superior  knowledge  and  opportunities  of  such  men  as 
John  Muller,  whose  great  learning  and  noble  devotion  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  boundaries  of  medical  science  have  earned  for  him  so 
distinguished  a  name.  I  shall  refer  you  to  Colombat  for  a  fuller 
description  of  the  phenomena  of  scirrhus  and  cancer  of  the  womb; 
merely  saying  here  that,  when  the  os  tincse  becomes  covered  with 
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rd  lumps,  that  feel  like  shot  lodged  under  the  epithelium;  that  give 
irp  pain  ^hen  pressed  with  the  finger;  that  deform  the  os  uteri, 
causing  it  to  open  unequally;  or  that  cause  unnatural  discharges; 
a  will  have  a  right  to  suspect  scirrhus.  If  it  have  gone  so  far  as 
bleed  for  a  touch,  and  to  give  rise  to  sanious  discharge,  with  a  pe- 
liar  odor,  not  very  diflferent  from  that  of  carious  ulcer,  it  is  ulcer- 
id  cancer,  and  the  patient  will  probably  die  soon. 
You  will  find  that  many  of  the  European  surgeons  have  treated  can- 
r  of  the  cervix  by  cutting  off  the  diseased  part,  and  that  they  assert 
9  patients  have  been  sometimes  cured  by  the  operation.  I  think  the 
mark  made  to  me  by  an  eminent  Philadelphia  surgeon,  some  time 
ice,  is  worthy  of  being  repeated :  "  If  the  cervix  was  cut  oflF,"  said 
5,  "and  the  woman  recovered,  it  afibrds  the  most  incontestable  proof 
At  the  operation  was  unnecessary."  It  is  probable  that  the  course 
f  your  future  experience,  in  recovering  certain  forms  of  enlargement, 
iduration,  and  ulceration  of  the  cervix  uteri,  will  bring  you,  in  the 
nd,  to  a  similar  conclusion.  In  fact,  there  have  been  so  many  cases 
if  excision  of  the  cervix,  within  thirty  years  past,  with  so  little  happy 
result,  that  the  operation  is  understood  to  be  nearly  abandoned  by 
ihe German  and  the  French  surgeons.  T.  S.  Lee  says:  "I  have  seen 
but  one  case  of  this  kind  (excision  of  the  cervix) ;  the  neck  of  the 
womb  was  entirely  removed,  leaving  an  open  cavity  in  the  womb. 
After  the  operation,  the  patient  remained  in  the  hospital  some  long 
time^  until  the  ulcer  caused  by  the  operation  had  entirely  healed ;  but, 
tfter  her  dismissal,  she  shortly  had  a  return  of  the  deep-seated  pain 
iathe  pelvis,  the  dragging  at  the  groins,  inability  to  walk  far,  and 
numy  of  the  same  symptoms  of  which  she  complained  before  the 
operation.  M.  Lisfranc  states  that  the  success  of  this  operation  is 
▼ery  great  in  his  hands ;  but  he  can  hardly  be  relied  on.  It  is  an 
operation  not  much  practised  by  our  own  surgeons,  on  account  of 
fe  liability  of  the  disease  to  return.  Caustic  is  our  only  resource 
when  the  granulations  become  too  luxuriant ;  but  I  have  never  seen 
it  do  much  permanent  good.  Opiates  are  constantly  necessary  to 
^7  the  deep-seated  and  other  pain  which  disturbs  the  rest  and 
breaks  up  the  constitution.  Conium  and  hyoscyamus  are  the  best; 
4ey  affect  the  head  less,  but  frequently  are  not  sufficiently  powerful ; 
hen  opium,  in  some  form,  must  be  had  recourse  to.  The  bowels  are 
0  be  kept  gently  open ;  but  diarrhoea  is  to  be  avoided." 
What  more  ?  I  am  out  of  heart,  and  ashamed  to  name  cancer  of 
L6  womb ;  and  yet,  what  is  the  miserable  victim  to  do  without  the 
d  of  the  physician  7    You  must  aid  her.    You  must  wash  away  the 
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foul  and  putrid  collections  that  actually  sometimes  gush  from  the  dis- 
eased surfaces. 

If  you  treat  such  cases,  you  may  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the 
woman  by  the  upward  douche.  You  can  give  her  a  douche-syringe 
with  which  to  throw,  in  ia.  gentle  or  strong  stream,  any  desirable 
quantity  of  water  into  the  vagina  with  the  effect  of  lessening  the 
accidental  epiphenomenal  inflammation,  and  carrying  away  all  the 
detestable  odor  of  the  sanies.  Or  the  patient  may  go  daily  into  a 
sitz-bath,  and  cleanse  herself  of  the  odioua  exhalations  of  her  malady. 
What  a  comfort  for  a  woman  I  The  pillar  syringe  is  a  very  convenient 
one  for  these  uses. 

Dr.  Lee  says  that  caustic  is  the  only  resource.  Take  a  small  phial 
containing  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  a  camel-hair  brush  with  a  long 
handle,  a  speculum  of  ivory  and  a  speculum  forceps,  a  small  sponge^ 
some  honey  of  roses  containing  wine  of  opium  or  black  drop,  or  ex- 
tract of  conium,  or  extract  of  hyoscyamus  mixed  in  it. 

Let  the  patient  lie  across  the  bed,  her  head,  not  the  shoulders,  on 
one  single  pillow;  her  hips  near  the  edge;  her  feet  resting  on  the 
margin  of  the  bed ;  her  knees  widely  separated,  covered  with  a  sheet 

Introduce  the  cylindrical  or  conical  speculum,  not  too  far,  wrap  the 
edge  of  the  sheet  all  round  the  tube,  so  as  completely  to  conceal  the 
person,  leaving  only  the  projecting  portion  of  the  tube  to  be  seen. 
Press  the  speculum  down  slowly  and  gently  until  you  disclose  the 
diseased  part :  you  will  be  sure  almost  to  fiod  some  of  it  upon  the 
vaginal  walls:  donH  burst  them,  nor  hurt  them,  by  jamming  your  tuhe 
into  the  cancer.  Take  care  not  to  hurt  the  poor  patient  at  all— better 
stop.  When  they  come  into  sight,  take  your  bit  of  round  soft  sponge, 
filled  with  Castile  soap,  dip  it  in  tepid  water,  thrust  it  into  the  month 
of  the  speculum,  and  then,  holding  it  in  the  forceps,  carry  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  speculum  and  wash  the  ulcerated  parts  clean.  A  soft 
sponge,  well  filled  with  fine  Castile  soap,  is  as  soft  as  the  mucons 
membranes  themselves,  and  may  be  freely  but  gently  turned  round 
and  round  over  the  granulations  and  shreds,  without  inducing  hemor- 
rhage or  the  least  pain. 

On  the  contrary,  the  patient  is  greatly  comforted  and  consoled  by 
the  process,  both  physically  and  morally,  for  her  pain  is  diminished 
and  she  feels  herself  to  be  less  an  object  of  aversion  and  disgust  wh^ 
the  frightful  fetor  of  her  cancer  is  even  temporarily  taken  away. 

Having  cleansed  the  surfaces  and  dried  them  with  soft  dossils  of 
charpie  or  linen  cambric,  if  the  indication  calls  for  it  dip  the  camel- 
hair  pencil  in  the  acid  nitrate,  and,  carefully  conducting  it  to  the 
granulating  surfaces,  touch  them  with  the  solution ;  whereupon  they 
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lediately  assame  a  gray  or  ash  color  aod  the  secretions  are,  for 

while,  suspended  by   the  crispation  and  cauterization  of   the 

ioes  and  surfaces  of  excretion.     When  you  have  made  the  con- 

of  the  caustic,  carry  your  sponge,  filled  with  warm  or  tepid  soap- 

S|  to  the  bottom  of  the  speculum,  in  order  to  neutralize  any  excess 

;lie  acid  that  might  flow  off  upon  surfaces  you  do  not  wish  to  act 

^n ;  and  then,  having  dried  the  sore  again,  dip  a  small  bundle  of 

rpie  or  soft  linen  cambric  in  the  mixture  of  honey  of  rosea, 

iching  a  strong  thread  to  the  bundle ;  place  it  in  contact  with  the 

STB,  and  keep  it  there  with  your  forceps,  until,  by  gently  withdraw- 

the  speculum,  you  observe  that  the  collapse  of  the  vaginal  walls 

I  hold  it  in  sitH.    The  patient  may  withdraw  the  pledget  or  plumas- 

II  in  the  course  of  four,  six,  or  ten  hours,  according  to  the  heat  of 
apartment  and  the  heat  of  her  body.    The  thread  serves  to  draw 

iway. 

Dr.  Lee  tells  you  to  use  conium  or  hyoscyamus  as  your  anodyne; 
t  he  also  says  they  are  not  very  reliable  resources,  and  that  you 
isi  come  to  the  opiates  at  last.  In  the  matter  of  opiates,  you  should 
iect  that,  in  addition  to  the  debauching  influences  of  opium  on  the 
irons  constitution,  and  on  all  the  secretory  acts,  there  is  a  directly 
mieioas  impression  on  the  primse  vi».  But  you  should  save  the 
gesUve  power  as  far  as  you  can.  Use  the  laudanum,  therefore,  as 
lema,  and  use  it  wisely.  Teach  the  poor  creature  not  to  waste  so 
"ttt  a  blessing  as  that  which  God,  in  the  midst  of  his  chastisements, 
B  vouchsafed  to  her.    If,  like  a  spendthrifl,  she  uses  her  anodyne 

0  much,  its  power  will  soon  be  gone. 

Let  her,  then,  learn  to  quell,  not  to  abolish,  the  pain,  for  it  will 
egin  again.  She  should  be  provided  with  a  proper  syringe,  one  that 
ill  hold  two  fluidounces,  and  no  more,  and  the  fistula  plumbea  should 
B  of  a  good  size  and  sufficient  length.  Let  her  add  to  two  table- 
)00QfQls  of  clear  starch  twenty-five  to  forty-five  drops  of  laudanum, 
r  eighteen  to  thirty  drops  of  black  drop,  or  two  to  four  teaspoonfuls 
'solution  of  morphia,  to  make  the  injection  into  the  rectum — an 
jection  that  may  be  repeated  once,  or  twice,  or  thrice  in  twenty-four 
HUB.  She  should  be  clearly  informed  that  the  progress  of  her  malady 
II  surely  require  larger  doses,  and  the  larger  the  doses  the  worse 
\  influence  upon  the  digestive  and  nervous  power.  Teach  her,  then, 
;  to  be  profuse  in  the  expenditure  of  that  treasure  of  comfort  which 

1  possesses  in  her  opium. 

^here  you  have  under  your  care  cases  that  are  attended  with 
liiog  discharges  of  blood  or  sanies,  from  cancerous  tumors  of  the 
nx  proper,  that  sometimes  are  tuberous  in  form  and  of  a  large 
22 
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size,  I  presume  you  will  readily  counteract  the  bursting  tendency  of 
the  tumor,  or  its  tendency  rapidly  to  pullulate  like  the  granulations  ia 
what  is  commonly  called  proud-flesh,  by  using  the  acid  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury. You  may,  perhaps,  prefer  the  caustic  potash.  But  the  moel 
efficacious  and  sudden  of  these  powers  is  that  you  possess  in  the  actual 
cautery.  The  greatest  objection  to  it  in  this  country  is  the  terror  and 
the  talk  it  would  excite.  But  it  does  not  give  pain  nor  cause  sensa- 
tion, and  the  death  of  the  points  touched  by  the  hot  iron  is  so  com- 
plete and  so  deep  below  the  surface  that  it  is  more  efficacious  than 
any  potential  cautery,  and  leaves  a  better  base  after  the  Ml  of  the 
slough. 

It  is  very  easily  applied  through  an  ivory  speculum.     You  ought 
not  to  employ  a  silver  or  metallic  speculum  for  this  operatioo, 
because,  in  using  the  actual  cautery,  you  must  have  the  iron  intensely 
hot ;  if  it  be  merely  cherry-red,  it  will  adhere  to  the  surfaces  that  yoa 
touch  with  it,  and  you  will  tear  them  in  removing  it.     Your  boulm 
should  be  white-hot;  when  indeed,  it  burns  before  the  actual  ooDteot 
and  does  not  adhere  to,  but  rather  repels  the  surfaces :  If  you  pass  a 
white-hot  cautery  down  the  whole  length  of  a  metallic  tube,  you  will 
heat  the  tube  and  burn  the  whole  vagina,  whereas,  if  you  pass  it 
down  an  ivory  or  horn  cylinder,  which  is  a  non-conductor,  yon  wfll 
give  her  no  pain  at  all. 

M.  Jobert  de  Lamballe,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  St.  Louis,  at  Paris^is 
very  fiamous,  in  Europe,  for  the  common  use  he  makes  of  the  aotoal 
cautery  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  os  tincae.  It  is,  in  fact,  for 
him  a  great  specialty.  M.  Jobert,  in  a  publication,  has  supposed  the 
cervix  to  be  nearly  destitute  of  nervous  sensibility.  He  treats  a  great 
variety  of  disorders  of  the  cervix  by  this  means,  and  asserts  that  many 
of  his  patients  are  completely  cured  by  it. 

I  have  seen  him  apply  the  cautery  to  many  women  who  came,  in 
succession,  to  place  themselves  on  the  bed  arranged  in  his  lectore 
room.    The  iron  was  always  brought  to  him  by  an  aid,  as  soon  as  the 
speculum  was  properly  adjusted.    The  hiss  of  the  bum  was  distinctly 
audible,  but  the  women  were  never  sensible  of  the  contact,  as  I  was 
assured  both  by  carefully  observing  their  expression  of  conntenano^ 
and  by  their  own  avowal;  for  they  assured  me  they  felt  nothing, 
though,  in  the  course  of  a  little  time  afterwards,  there  were  heat  and 
pain,  which  soon  passed  away.    M.  Jobert  himself  is  very  confident 
of  the  vast  benefit  of  this  process ;  but  the  English,  on  the  oppoate 
side  of  the  Channel,  detest  his  process,  and  condemn  it.    There  is  no 
objection,  however,  to  your  making  use  of  it  for  the  suppression  of 
otherwise  irrepressible  fungoid  growths,  or  perverse  hemorrhagio 
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iacharges ;  but  remember  well,  that  when  you  do  use  it,  the  contact 
iuat  be  barely  a  contact,  and  always  an  instantaneous  one. 
So  much  I  have  said  as  to  cancer.  I  sincerely  wish  it  were  in  my 
ower  to  say  more  or  better ;  but  I  can  find  no  encouragement  in  my 
wxk  melancholy  experience,  nor  in  the  writings  of  B^camier  or  Lis- 
mnc,  or  Dug^  and  Boivin,  or  any  other  author. 
But,  for  the  cases  that  simulate  it,  that  present  the  hardened  and 
atalous  OS  uteri,  with  granulations  that  bleed  for  a  touch,  and  that 
i  on  a  hard  and  swollen  base ;  if  the  patient  be  not  already  reduced 
1  strength  and  flesh,  bleed  her  from  the  arm,  purge  her  every  alter- 
ate  day  with  compound  powder  of  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar,  until 
be  has  taken  four,  six,  or  eight  doses.  Touch  the  granulations  with 
be  nitrate  pencil  every  few  days;  keep  the  woman  in  bed ;  direct  the 
requent  use  of  the  bidet;  let  her  have  a  tepid  bath  three  or  four 
imes  a  week ;  give  her  a  diet,  in  which  she  shall  have  some  meat 
svery  alternate  day  at  dinner,  and  only  then.  Dissolve  a  grain  of 
corros.  chloride  of  mercury  in  a  pint  of  compound  syrup  of  sarsapa- 
rilla,  and  direct  a  tablespoonful  for  a  dose  twice  a  day ;  to  commence 
after  the  close  of  the  course  of  purgatives.  An  anodyne  enema  at 
night  will  not  only  procure  sleep,  but  procure  that  sort  of  hebetude 
as  to  constitutional  impression  that  is  highly  curative  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

Soch  a  diet  as  I  have  advised  above  I  have  for  many  years  been 
iaibe  habit  of  recommending  in  long  cases;  and  I  have  preferred  it 
to  a  continued  abstinence  from  animal  food,  because  the  digestion  is 
leas  apt  to  give  way  under  it  than  in  a  diet  of  drinks  or  of  mere  vege- 
UUe  matters ;  and,  moreover,  the  patient  submits  with  greater  cheer- 
&be8S  to  a  restriction  that  is  not  absolute.  In  such  a  course  of  di^t, 
Ae  patient,  in  thirty  days,  will  have  taken  only  vegetable  matters  on 
fifteen  of  those  days,  or  thirty  days  in  sixty,  which,  for  many  cases, 
will  be  found  a  sufficient  degree  of  abstinence. 

Certainly,  I  have  cured  some  very  unpromising  forms  of  diseased 
OS  and  cervix  uteri  by  such  a  course.  As  to  the  cases  of  cancer  of 
tie  cervix,  in  pregnant  women,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  perhaps, 
i§i  nothing  in  practice  can  be  more  dreadful.  In  such  cases,  those 
lortioDS  of  the  cervix  that  have  become  heterologous  in  character 
10  affi>rd  probably  none,  or,  if  any,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
ilalable  materials  for  the  transmission  of  the  foetus.  I  saw  a  lady  in 
ibor  in  March,  1848,  who  was  twenty  days  short  of  term.  She  was 
nsed  with  the  early  symptoms  of  labor  with  too  free  a  discharge  of 
Lood,  and,  upon  examination,  a  tumor  connected  with  the  posterior 
id  left  segment  of  the  circle  of  the  os  uteri  was  discovered.    In  this 
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case,  two-fifths  of  the  os  were  undilatable,  leaving  three-fifths  to  afford 
the  whole  dilatable  tissue.  I  expected  a  fatal  laceration  in  the  labor 
but  was  agreeably  disappointed.  The  child  was  born,  but  not  until 
the  carcinomatous  lip  was  detached  and  expelled  by  the  pain.  It  is 
in  my  collection.  The  lady  died  with  metro-peritonitis.  And  now 
I  shall  desist  from  further  remarks  on  this  painful  subject,  referring 
you  to  the  publication  already  mentioned,  where  you  may  find  greater 
details,  but  little  more  encouragement ;  and  I  rest,  very  truly,  &c 

C.  D.  M. 


LETTER    XXIV. 

Gentlemen  :  If  you  will  look  into  the  books,  or  listen  to  the  rela- 
tions of  your  patients,  you  will,  perhaps,  be  led  to  believe  that  the 
womb  is  occasionally  to  be  found  distended  with  air,  which,  after  having 
caused  it  to  expand  until  it  attains  the  size  of  a  womb  six  months 
gone  with  child,  more  or  less  suddenly  escapes ;  whereupon  the  signs 
of  the  woman's  pregnancy  disappear,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
hopeful  patient,  as  was  the  case  in  the  celebrated  instance  of  Mrs.  Com- 
modore Trunnion,  of  whose  baby  the  author  said  it  vanished,  ^ienva  in 
aurasy  These  ventose  pregnancies  are  nonsense,  and  no  thoroughly 
bred  and  close-thinking  physician  ought  to  be  for  a  moment  misled 
by  such  a  story.  It  is  against  physiology;  it  is  against  pathology; 
and  it  fiies  in  the  face  of  common  sense,  to  talk  of  collections  of  wind 
distending  a  material  like  the  womb,  a  material  which  creaks  under 
the  edge  of  the  bistoury,  and  expanding  it  like  a  normal  ovum,  whose 
gentle  slowness  of  growth  is  the  sole  reason  for  the  deployment  of 
the  gravid  uterus. 

Air  is  too  subtile  to  remain  quietly  locked  up  in  an  elastic  bottle 
that  has  no  cork  in  it;  Don  Cleofas  was  obliged  to  help  Asmodeusout 
of  the  phial  into  which  he  had  been  conjured  by  the  magician ;  and 
you  all  know  very  well,  there  is  no  womb  into  whose  cavity  you 
could  not  thrust  a  large  quill,  or  womb  sound ;  how,  then,  is  air  to 
remain  in  the  womb,  and  blow  it  up  like  a  Freshman's  football,  not 
only  against  the  resistance  of  the  womb  itself,  but  against  all  the  suo- 
cussions  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  skin  of  the  trunk  of  the  body  to  boot !    It  is  an  idle  conceit. 

What  1  is  there  no  such  thing,  then,  as  physometra  and  tympanitefi 
uteri ;  or  a  discharge  of  wind  from  the  womb  ?  Has  it  never  been 
heard  7    Yes,  I  have  heard  it  many  times,  both  in  childbed  women 
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id  in  others.  Yet  I  repeat  that  inflation  and  distension  of  the  womb 
ith  gas,  the  ventose  pregnancy,  the  pet  vaginal^  are  not  diseases,  but 
ure  accidents.  Madam  Boivin  and  M.Dug^,  at  page  184,  say:  "We 
KTC  never  known  the  existence  of  an  aeriform  body  in  the  uterus, 
Loept  in  obstetric  cases,  as  in  retention  of  the  membranes,  or  of 
ortions  of  the  dead  foetus,  or  of  putrid  coagula,  causing  gaseous 
(halations,  found  in  the  uterus  after  death,  or  escaping  per  vaginam 
aring  life." 

Let  me  explain  this  matter  to  you;  for  I  cannot  patiently  endure 
)  think  that  a  pupil  of  mine,  be  he  settled  in  Maine  or  Wisconsin, 
t  the  Sault  St.  Marie  or  Monterey,  should  admit  to  a  patient  that  the 
romb  can  become  filled  and  distended  vrith  gas,  as  a  result  of  diseased 
ecretion;  for  such  secretion  is  impossible,  and  to  admit  it  is  ridiculous. 

Dr.  F.  Ludwig  Meissner,  in  his  great  work  on  Diseases  of  Women, 
%t  jFVaitenzimrnerhrankheilen^  treats,  at  page  97,  vol.  ii.,  of  Physome- 
»!  and  he  says  expressly:  "So  Komme  auch  nur  dann  eine  Pneuma- 
Ofu  lUeri  zu  stande,  wenn  durch  verschleissung  des  Muttermundes  der 
tbgang  der  in  der  gebarmutterhole  sich  ansammelnden  gase  gehindert 
rerde." 

Dr.  Meissner  devotes  many  pages  to  show  that  flatus  uteri  may  be 
iTodaced  by  gaseous  secretion,  and  that  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as 
enmants  of  ova,  coagula,  &c.,  are  the  causes  of  it.  I  cannot,  however, 
iring  myself  to  his  way  of  thinking  upon  these  points,  and  prefer  to 
eljr  upon  the  clinical  experience,  and  the  reasonings  that  are  personal, 
ban  upon  the  reports  of  others  whose  facts  I  receive,  while  I  adhere 
o  my  own  explanation  of  those  facts.  Dr.  Hohl,  Lehrbuch  der  GAurU 
Mtlfe^  p.  837,  says  he  has  no  knowledge  of  physometra  in  pregnancy, 
Old  does  not  believe  in  it. 

I  have  often  noticed  the  discharge  of  large  quantities  of  gas  from 
he  genitalia  of  sick  women.  A  woman  when  seized  with  her  last 
abor-pain,  and,  bearing  down  with  great  violence,  shall  thrust,  not  the 
:hild  only,  but  the  placenta  also,  forth  upon  the  bed;  and,  in  bearing 
lown  with  the  violent  force  of  the  labor-tenesmus,  she  will  push  the 
rory  womb  itself  to  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis,  shortening  the  vagina 
n  so  doing,  wrinkling  and  crushing  it  down  to  the  os  magnum.  As 
lOon  as  the  tenesmus  is  over,  the  resiliency  or  elasticity  of  the  tissues 
recovering  its  power,  the  womb  rises  again  to  a  certain  height  within 
ihe  excavation  of  the  pelvis;  but,  as  it  is  a  cul-de-sac  that  rises,  it  is 
latural  for  air  to  follow  it,  and  the  vagina,  and  the  womb  itself,  may 
hxkB  contain  air  that  has  been  drawn  up  within  them,  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  which  makes  it  follow  the  upward  movement  of  a 
piston  in  a  cylinder.    Then  comes  a  new  pain — an  after-pain ;  or  else 
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I  apply  my  hand  to  the  hypogastrium  to  make  sure  of  a  good  con- 
traction of  the  womb ;  if  I  compress  the  womb  with  my  hand,  and 
particularly  if  I  push  it  downwards  in  the  pelvis,  I  am  very  apt  to 
cause  a  quantity  of  air  to  rush  out  at  the  ostium  vaginas,  with  consi- 
derable noise.  This  I  have  heard  a  great  many  times.  So,  in  making 
the  examination  per  vaginam,  when  the  uterus  is  very  low  down,  or 
when,  in  making  use  of  the  speculum,  I  push  the  os  tincsd  far  away 
from  the  os  magnum,  air  enters  the  passage,  and  follows  the  retreating 
womb.  If  it  be  left  there  and  the  woman  is  seized  with  a  fit  of  cough- 
ing, or  if  she  moves  quickly,  or  changes  her  position,  the  air  is  pressed 
out  with  the  sound  of  the  pet  vaginal.  And  there  is  no  other  way  to 
account  for  it  that  is  reasonable.  So,  also,  if  a  woman  has  a  heavy 
womb  with  a  large  loose  vagina,  when  she  lies  on  the  couch  or  bed, 
the  uterus  retreats,  as  La  Motte  says,  drawing  air  after  it;  but  if  she 
rises,  or  coughs,  or  turns,  the  air  is  expelled.  These  occurrences  give 
you  no  colorable  ground  to  suppose  that  she  secretes  air  from  her 
genital  mucous  membrane;  did  you  ever  hear  of  air  being  secreted 
by  the  bladder  of  urine?  Never.  Air  is  not  secreted.  The  bubbles 
of  it  that  you  see  upon  the  skin  are  not  bubbles  of  secreted  air;  tbej 
arise  from  the  vaporization,  or  from  the  transformation  of  fluid  pro- 
ducts on  the  skin. 

If  a  woman  sends  for  you,  with  a  distended  abdomen,  with  suppres- 
sion of  her  catamenia,  and  other  signs  of  pregnancy,  and  complaining 
also  of  the  pet  vaginal^  I  pray  you  be  not  so  foolish  as  to  tell  her  that 
her  womb  secretes  air,  for  it  does  not. 

Auscult  the  patient,  and  percuss  the  abdomen,  and  explore  it  by 
means  of  palpation,  and,  if  she  be  not  pregnant,  you  may  say  she  his 
a  tympany,  or  ascites,  &c.;  but  do  not  say  she  has  a  flatulent  womb. 
I  would  as  lief  hear  you  had  told  her  she  has  a  flatulent  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart  or  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

If,  as  Madame  Boivin  says,  there  be  a  putrid  placenta  corrupting 
and  rotting  within  a  lately  delivered  womb,  or  lying  in  the  vagina  like 
a  huge  putrescent  tampon,  you  would  not  be  surprised,  upon  taking  it 
away,  to  find  it  followed  by  a  gush  of  foul  air,  which,  it  is  said,  has 
even  been  found  to  be  inflammable.    In  extracting  the  putrid  placenta, 
I  have  not  only  had  to  submit  to  the  horrible  offence  of  this  putrid 
blast  from  the  womb,  but  I  have  found  the  decaying  mass  of  the  after- 
birth crepitating  under  my  hand  like  a  piece  of  putrid  emphysematous 
lung.    But  in  these  cases  the  passage  has  been  closed  by  the  decaying 
mass;  and  you  might  suppose  that  a  very  firm  clot,  or  a  quantity  of 
chorion  and  amnion,  left  in  the  womb  after  labor,  might  in  like  man- 
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er  so  skat  up  and  close  the  orifice  as  to  detain  within  the  globe  the 
otrid  or  other  gases  formed  or  extricated  by  putrefaction. 

It  might  possibly  happen  that  an  ulceration  of  the  canal  of  the  cer- 
ix,  with  luxuriant  granulations,  should  shut  up  the  mouth  of  the 
romb;  and  that  some  of  the  fluids  detained  above  the  obturation 
light  extricate  gases:  but  that  they  could  expand  the  uterus  so  as  to 
lake  it  as  large  as  the  womb  at  five  months,  is  what  I  cannot  conceive 
f;  and  if  like  Frank,  I  should  meet  with  such  a  case  I  would  not 
dieve  it,  I  would  much  rather  believe  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  my 
iagnostic. 

A  woman  might  well  have  an  escape  of  air  from  the  os  uteri,  who 
ad  had  a  utero-rcctal  fistula,  a  thing  quite  possible  after  adhesion  of 
he  utero-rectal  peritoneal  cul-de-sac. 

Well,  then,  as  I  do  not  believe  in  the  physometra  as  a  disease,  but 
inly  as  an  obstetric  accident,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  about  it, 
xeept  that,  when  your  patient  complains  of  it  to  you,  and  is  disqui- 
HeA  and  alarmed  about  it,  I  hope  you  will  make  her  understand  that 
ibe  is  not  the  subject  of  any  sickness,  but  only  of  an  accident. 

Although  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  about  physometra,  I  have 
lomething  to  observe  about  those  supposed  pregnancies  that  consist 
oerely  of  wind — wind  in  the  bowels.  Certain  nervous  women,  of 
hildbearing  age,  and  certain  women  about  the  change  of  life,  are 
iaUe  to  suppose  themselves  pregnant  because  the  abdomen  has  be- 
ome  enlarged  and  the  catamenia  have  not  returned;  and  there  are 
oany  women  with  this  excessive  meteorism  of  the  belly  which  lasts 
^r  months  together,  and  which  you  can  cure  only  by  curing  some 
hronic  disorder  of  the  womb :  I  say  this,  because  I  do  know  that  most 
f  these  tympanies  are  produced  by  the  disturbance  in  the  abdominal 
iflsnes,  provoked  by  some  womb  complaint.  Womb  complaints, 
epending  on  inflammations — displacements,  gestation,  &c.,  do  certainly 
ring  about  an  altered  sBsthesia  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  These  altera- 
ons  may  be  either  neuralgia — or  alterations  in  the  functional  power 
f  those  viscera;  among  them  we  frequently  observe  chronic  meteorism 
f  the  belly,  sometimes  disorders  of  the  kidney,  and  of  course,  changes 
I  the  vital  activity  of  the  thoracic  circulation  and  the  liver  inclusive. 

Case. — A  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance  was  married,  and  went 
>  another  city  to  reside  with  her  husband ;  there  she  became  preg- 
ant,  as  she  supposed,  and  when  about  seven  months  gone,  came  to 
»  her  family.  Her  physician,  who  had  seen  her  in  her  new  residence 
ad  pronounced  her  pregnant  because  she  grew  and  did  not  menstru- 
te,  and  all  the  charming  prospects  and  tender  sentimentalities  con- 
ected  with  these  new  scenes  for  the  newly  married,  were  hers. 
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Soon  after  ber  arrival  here,  I  was  hastily  called  on  acconnt  of  a 
threatened  premature  labor,  as  she  had  a  considerable  show.  Upon 
reaching  the  apartment,  a  scene  of  much  anxiety,  and  after  making 
inquiries  as  to  the  stage  of  the  gestation,  the  amount  of  the  hemor- 
rhage, &c.,  I  placed  my  hand  upon  the  abdomen  to  discover  whether 
the  womb  was  condensed,  and  found  the  belly  so  uniformly  distended 
up  to  the  scrobicle,  and  so  soft  and  so  free  from  any  hard  uterine  out- 
line or  delimitation,  that  I  pushed  the  bunch  of  ray  fingers  gently 
down  to  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait,  and  could  almost  carry  them 
to  the  promontorium  without  encountering  any  obstruction  from 
womb  or  child.  Next  I  obtained  permission  to  examine  by  the 
Touch,  and  discovered  the  uterus  to  be  certainly  non-gravid.  What 
did  I  do  next  7 — or  what  do  you  think  I  ought  to  have  done  ?  My 
patient  was  already  sufficiently  agitated  and  nervous  with  adl  these 
palpations  and  explorations.  If  I  had  at  once  communicated  to  her 
the  result  of  my  researches,  I  should  have  had  a  scene.  I  reassured 
her — I  told  her  there  was  no  danger;  and  then,  in  another  apart- 
ment, I  communicated  to  her  mother  the  disappointing  intelligenoe^ 
warning  her  to  break  it  gently  to  the  young  lady,  which  was  judi- 
ciously effected. 

My  patient,  after  treatment  adapted  to  the  morbid  innervations  ct 
her  alimentary  canal,  recovered  of  the  tympany,  and  returned  to  her 
home.    The  symptoms,  after  a  few  months,  returned,  and  at  six  or 
seven  months  of  the  gestation,  the  same  medical  man,  who  declared 
on  this  occasion  that  she  was  not  pregnant,  resolved  to  bring  her 
doubts  to  a  final  term ;  whereupon  he  gave  her  a  strong  dose  of  phjsic, 
which  brought  away  a  young  dead  foetus.    The  same  patient  after- 
wards crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  became  pregnant  in  Europe.    Her 
medical  men  permitted  her  to  embark  for  the  United  States  at  an 
advanced  period  of  gestation,  and  she  reached  her  native  plaoe  in 
safety.     When  she  came  here,  I  discovered  it  to  be  another  attack  of 
tympany.    After  this,  her  health  being  better,  she  again  conceivedy 
and  had  an  abortion  of  about  two  months'  gestation.     Since  that  event 
she  has  not  again  conceived. 

Now  these  were  not  examples  of  physometra,  but  of  tympanitis. 

Case. — A  lady  twenty  miles  from  town  was  pregnant — her  physi- 
cian agreed  that  she  was.  Her  monthly  nurse  was  engaged  here,  and, 
near  the  term  was  conveyed  to  the  country  residence  to  be  in  readi- 
ness for  the  accouchement.  The  accouchement  came  not :  the  nurse 
remained  six  weeks  in  waiting.  The  physician  at  length  wrote  me  a 
letter,  giving  an  account  of  the  case,  and  sent  the  lady  to  town.  I 
percussed  the  abdomen  with  flatulent  resonance  on  the  whole  super- 
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ficies  of  the  belly,  which  was  a  uniform  tympanitic  tumor,  and  not  a 
Qtaine  tamor.  ^You  are  not  pregnant,"  said  I;  "you  are  resonant 
upon  the  whole  abdomen,  down  to  the  very  hypogastrium,  and  there 
18  no  click  of  the  foetal  heart.  The  motions  you  have  felt  were 
motions  of  borborygmi,  and  the  distension  you  have  suffered  is  the 
elbct  of  gases  in  the  intestines.  Take  these  doses  of  physic :  buy  a 
yard  of  fine  flannel ;  tear  it  into  strips  four  inches  wide  to  make  a 
swathing  bandage ;  wrap  the  long  bandage  round  the  abdomen,  round 
and  round,  as  tight  as  you  can  bear  it  without  inconvenience,  and 
reapply  it  daily.  Compress  the  bowels,  and  they  will  not  yield  to  the 
lalttral  distending  pressure  of  the  gases  developed  within  their  tubes : 
your  abdomen  will  become  as  small  as  ever."  And  so  it  was.  She 
look  her  physic ;  she  wore  her  bandage ;  she  recovered  her  digestive 
health  and  her  physometra  or  wind  pregnancy  disappeared.  She 
afterwards  became  really  pregnant,  and  I  delivered  her  here. 

Oase. — I  had  a  lady  about  forty-eight  years  of  age  under  my  care. 

She  was  anxious  to  have  a  child :  had  been  long  married,  but  there 

via  no  blessing.    At  length,  I  was  apprised  of  the  approaching  good 

brtune.     I  percussed  the  abdomen,  and  I  detected  the  denying 

ivonance  everywhere.    I  ausculted  in  vain :  there  was  no  click  of 

ike  heart,  and  I  announced  my  diagnostic.     My  flannel  roller  on  the 

lUomen,  some  aperients  and  tonics,  cured  the  physometra.    How 

nanj  cases  of  this  gestatio-ventosa  have  I  seen  !    I  have  assuredly 

MTer,  no,  not  in  a  single  instance,  announced  or  admitted  a  pregnancy 

in  such  circumstances ;  nor  will  I  ever  do  so ;  because  I  will  never 

fliy  to  any  woman,  "You  are  pregnant,"  until  I  know  it. 

These  cases  of  chronic  tympany — I  mean  such  as  are  unattended 

with  any  severe  or  violent  and  dangerous  local  disorders,  as  ulcers  of 

^  bowels,  &c. — are  readily  curable  with  a  roller  of  flannel,  about 

bnx  inches  wide,  and  three  or  four  yards  long,  which  should  be  turned 

1     found  and  round  the  belly,  covering  the  half  of  the  last  turn  with 

'     ^  succeeding  one,  and  securing  them  all  neatly  with  strong  pins  or 

•  needle  and  thread.    Other  examples,  and  they  are  very  numerous, 

depend  upon  disorders  of  the  uterine  health,  such  as  chronic  inflam- 

nuition  of  the  cervix,  &c. 

Tympanitis  is  often  an  hysterical  manifestation. 

I  was  called  into  a  jail,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  upwards  of  forty- 

five  years  ago,  to  see  a  young  girl  who  was  seized  there  with  an 

•bnmng  attack  of  hysterical  convulsions.    I  well  remember  to  have 

^n  sitting  by  her  bedside  as  her  convulsions  went  off,  and  seeing 

W  abdomen  rise  and  rise  and  rise  to  such  a  vast  size  of  distension, 

&ud  that  visibly,  as  to  its  progress,  that  not  I  only,  but  all  the  per- 
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SODS  about  her,  feared  the  belly  would  burst  like  a  shell.  I  have 
never  seen  such  an  example  since.  It  required  but  a  few  minutes 
for  the  abdomen  of  the  girl  to  become  as  large  as  that  of  a  woman  at 
terra. 

These  distensions  could  never  exist  were  they  not  permitted  to 
occur  by  the  yielding  of  the  circular  peristaltic  muscles :  wherever 
these  muscles  do  their  physiological  duty,  they  do  it  by  oompressing 
the  contents  of  the  bowels,  whether  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous,  while 
those  contents  are  compelled  to  move  along  the  intestinal  tractus.  If 
you  discover,  therefore,  that  your  patient  has  lost  this  power  of  com- 
pressing the  intestinal  contents,  you  will  reason  about  it,  and  you  will 
say:  "I  can  re-excite  this  lost  power  by  giving  the  patient  a  purgative 
or  an  aperient,  or  eccoprotic  dose,  for  that  is  the  meaning  and  intent 
of  such  a  dose.  I  shall  give  some  rhubarb,  senna,  or  purgative  drag, 
and  I  will  cause  all  this  gas  to  be  expelled." 

It  is  very  well  for  you  to  reason  in  this  way,  but  you  will  be  dis- 
appointed upon  the  trial,  for  your  purgative  will  purge  the  patient, 
and  the  bowel  will  discharge  all  its  stercoraceous  contents,  but  the 
gas  will  stay  in,  and  the  belly  be  as  big  after  as  before  the  operation. 
You  cannot  get  along,  however,  without  purgatives  or  aperients; 
and  when  you  choose  them,  pray  take  my  advice,  and  use  one  of 
Dr.  Brown's  formulas.    I  have  used  it  for  many  years,  and  if  it  wm 
not  unprofessional  to  do  so,  I  would  imitate  the  epigraph  I  hm 
seen  in  many  old  ladies'  family  recipe-books,  and  write  over  it  f^ 
batum  est 

Dr.  Brown  was  a  famous  physician  who  lived  at  Port  Tobacco,  in 
Maryland,  many  years  ago.  He  was  one  of  three  brothers,  all  of 
whom  obtained  considerable  eminence  in  medicine,  in  their  own  dii* 
tricts  and  States.  He  was  the  Dr.  Brown  who  was  called  in  coDsalU* 
tion  with  Dr.  Dick  and  Dr.  Craik  at  the  last  illness  of  Washington. 
My  master.  Dr.  Thomas  Hanson  Marshall  Feudal,  of  Georgia,  wib 
his  pupil,  and  he  told  me,  near  fifty  years  ago,  that  this  was  one  of 
Brown's  formulas.  Dr.  F.  used  it  in  almost  all  severe  cases  of  tym- 
panitic disorder,  and  I  have  used  it  ever  since,  in  similar  cases,  and 
ever  shall. 

Take  one  ounce  of  manna ; 
One  drachm  of  anise  seed ; 
Eight  ounces  of  boiling  water. 

Mix  them,  and  let  the  mixture  rest  for  half  an  hour,  then  strain  the 
liquor. 

To  the  strained  liquor  add  three  drachms  or  four  drachms  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  so  as  to  make  a  perfect  mixture. 


J 
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A  wineglaasfol  may  be  given  for  the  dose,  to  be  repeated  every  two 
orSy  or  three  hours,  until  it  operates.  This  is  Dr.  Brown's  carmina- 
e  cathartic :  and  if  a  man  may  venture  to  speak  on  an  experience 
fifty  years,  I  am  willing  to  say  that  I  have  all  that  time  found  it 
)  most  dependable  carminative  physic  that  I  know  of;  and  I  heartily 
x>minend  Dr.  Brown's  formula  to  you. 

[  do  not  pretend  to  know  why  it  is  the  roost  efficacious  dose  in 
npaniUs;  nobody  knows  why  one  medicine  acts  thus,  and  another 
;  it  10  enough  to  know  that  ipecac  makes  you  vomit,  and  that 
ap  purges  you.  The  why  is  a  metaphysical,  if  not  a  psychological 
^blem. 

Ij^  in  the  treatment  of  these  wind  pregnancies,  or  tympanies,  you 
1  get  the  bowels  once  to  discharge  the  flatus  which  seems  to  keep 
,  in  some  instances,  for  weeks  and  months,  one  even  tenor  of  ten- 
Mi,  you  will  gain  an  important  point.  If  you  can  do  this,  then  pray 
;hten  the  flannel  roller,  and  keep  all  the  advantage  you  have  gained, 
^  aiding  the  weakened  intestinal  muscles  more  effectually  to  com- 
mas the  intestinal  contents.  Keep  up  the  activity  of  the  muscles  of 
le  bowels  by  means  of  an  aloetic,  such  as  Lady  Webster's  pill,  or 
J  draughts  of  infusion  of  rhubarb,  quickened  with  some  compound 
net  of  rhubarb  or  senna.  Take  of  sweet  tincture  of  rhubarb  and 
isotof  gentian,  of  each  one  ounce.  Mix  and  direct  two  teaspoonfals 
9r  the  dose,  twice  a  day.  This  would  be  a  very  good  medicine  for 
aokacase. 

Let  her  drink  brandy  and  water  with  her  dinner,  and  a  hot  glass 
(  punch  at  bedtime ;  have  a  good  index  expurgatorius  of  eatables, 
a  which  you  should  carefully  set  down  sour-krout,  pork,  veal,  duck, 
DQM^  beans,  beets,  corn,  and  id  genus  amne  of  the  wind-begetting 
igetables,  that  are  fitter  for  dura  messorum  ilia  than  the  tender  intes- 
iwl  constitution  of  hysterical  ladies. 

Some  of  the  doctors  will  tell  you,  for  they  still  do  insist  on  it  with 
lA,  that  these  wind-swellings,  these  tympanites  are  produced  by  eol- 
ations of  gas  secreted  in  the  peritoneal  sac. 

I  ehould  be  astonished  at  any  one  of  you,  could  I  hear  him  say  he 
id  a  case  of  tympanitis  of  the  pericardium,  arising  from  secretion  of 
;i8  by  that  serous  sac.  I  should  be  not  less  astonished  to  hear  any 
wte  of  you  attribute  an  ordinary  tympany  of  the  belly  to  such  a  cause, 
rhe  air  in  tympany  is  always  in  the  bowel ;  never  outside  of  it. 
ftrewelL  C  D.  M. 
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Gbntlbmen:  The  womb  is  sometimes  distended  with  water,  which, 
after  having  enlarged  it  to  a  certain  size,  suddenly  gushes  forth,  leav- 
ing the  organ  to  return  to  its  non-gravid  size.  This  state  is  called 
hydrometra,  or  dropsy  of  the  womb. 

Now,  as  to  hydrometra,  I  do  not  believe  in  it.  It  is  indifferent  to 
me  who  has  seen  it,  or  who  has  heard  of  it.  I  repeat,  I  do  not  believe 
in  such  a  malady,  and  therefore  J  was  inclined  to  pass  over  it  in 
silence.  The  womb,  which  is  a  cul-de-sac,  can  hold  no  water,  except 
when  the  mouth  of  the  cul-de-sac  is  turned  upwards,  in  which  I  admit 
it  would  be  possible  for  it  to  hold  a  little  water ;  but,  when  the  moatli 
of  the  cul-de-sac  is  turned  downwards,  the  water  would  ran  out  of 
it,  as  surely  as  it  would  fall  out  of  a  teacup  or  tumbler  that  yon 
should  turn  upside  down.  Nay,  if  turned  bottom  up,  it  would  preB 
the  water  out. 

Still,  they  say  the  womb  fills  with  water,  and  becomes  as  large  tf 
the  gravid  womb  at  seven  months.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it ;  I  hare 
seen  it ;  but  that  does  not  make  a  dropsy  of  the  womb ;  it  is  on\j  i 
case  of  the  womb  expanded  by  a  body  growing  or  enlarging  within 
its  cavity. 

It  is  said  that  one  acephalocyst,  or  a  half  million  of  acephaloojits, 
might  develop  themselves  in  the  womb.  These  hypothetical  aoephalo- 
cysts,  or  bladder- worms,  fill  with  water  by  some  process  of  absorptioOi 
or  endosmosis,  and,  as  they  expand,  the  womb,  which  does  not  knov 
it  is  not  pregnant,  yields  to  the  delusion,  and  gives  way  to  the  ioteroil 
pressure,  just  as  it  does  under  the  pressure  of  a  growing  healthj 
ovum.  The  acephalocysts  fill  more  and  more,  until,  at  last,  the  womb 
will  no  longer  tolerate  the  incumbrance,  and,  beginning  to  contract, 
soon  expels  the  intruding  masses  by  a  regular  process  of  labor-paina 

When  the  mass  is  expelled,  it  is  found  sometimes  to  be  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  fill  a  wash-hand  basin,  and  you  call  it  a  mass  of  hydatids. 
These  hydatids  look  like  bunches  of  grapes ;  like  the  finest  Malaga 
grapes ;  and  they  are  of  various  sizes,  from  an  inch  in  diameter  to  the 
diameter  of  a  small  pin^s  head.  Each  one  is  attached  to  a  mass  of 
partially  organized  matter,  consisting  mainly  in  laminar  cellular  teh) 
with  bloodvessels  creeping  among  the  grapes. 
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ave  seen  them  come  off  with  very  great  hemorrhage,  even  to 

lid  they  are  called  acephalocysts.    I  ask  you  whether  that  is 

;  and  whether  each  one  of  the  grapes  of  a  bunch  of  hydatids  is 

esteemed  an  independent  ens  ? 

ive  never  heard  of  hydatids  in  the  virgin,  nor  do  T  believe  that 

in  could  have  a  hydatid  or  anything  like  it  developed  in  her 

>.    I  have  met  with  them  only  in  married  women.    I  do  not 

1  them  as  hydatids,  or  acephalocysts;  but  I  think  they  are 

id  products  of  conception. 

voman  shall  conceive  healthfully,  and  carry  on  the  gestation  for 

weeks,  when  the  embryo  dying,  she  ought  to  throw  oflF  the  ovum 

act  of  abortion ;  but  she  does  not  do  so.  The  ovum,  having 
d  its  mesenteric  attachment,  keeps  up  a  sort  of  life  within  its 
res,  and  the  floating  extremities  of  the  villi  of  the  chorion  imbibe, 
doamose,  the  transparent  fluid  which  you  see  in  the  bunches  of 
ids.  They  are  not  animals ;  they  are  dilated  and  hypertrophied 
)f  the  chorion.  A  bunch  of  hydatids  is  a  dropsical phcenia^  and 
^paical  placenta  is  the  dropsy  of  the  womb,  or  hy drome tra,  of 
I  you  have  heard.  To  have  a  true  dropsy  of  the  womb,  you 
imagine  the  os  uteri  hermetically  sealed,  and  the  cavity  of  the 
I  filled,  and  distended  with  serum.  That  would  be  a  dropsy. 
ifl  said  that  a  single  acephalocyst,  or  living  hydatid  animal,  has 
the  womb  to  a  great  size,  and  then,  suddenly  bursting,  discharged 
K>le  fluid  contents  at  a  gush.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  case,  but 
many  times  seen  a  pool  of  water  on  the  floor,  from  supposed  rup- 
3f  the  ovum,  where  I  know  the  ovum  was  not  ruptured.  Such 
of  water  were  hysterical  discharges  of  urine.  And,  as  I  cannot 
live  of  a  cysticercus  or  an  acephalocyst,  large  as  a  child's  head,  I 
r  to  suppose  that  the  doctor  and  the  patient  have  both  been  de- 
d,  rather  than  that  so  improbable  a  magnitude  should  ever  be 
led  by  an  animalcule. 

true  pregnancy,  the  womb  is  occupied  by  the  ovum,  whose 
tk  causes  the  womb  to  grow  partpassA.  The  ovum  in  pregnancy, 
siB  of  the  embryo  or  fcetus,  the  cord,  the  placenta,  the  amnion, 
the  chorion.  The  ovum  is  a  living,  independent,  self-supported 
are.  It  may  well  be  likened  to  an  acephalocyst,  whose  head 
t  be  stated  to  be  the  placenta,  which,  attaching  itself  to  the  uterine 
I  sucks  or  draws  from  thence  the  materials  for  the  development 
lelf,  and  its  dependencies.  Its  dependencies,  I  say ;  and  by  that 
,  I  mean  to  imply  the  child,  and  all  its  parts.  The  child  may  be 
ded  as  one  of  the  complex  organs  of  the  acephalocyst,  which 
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perishes  at  the  end  of  a  prescribed  term,  leaving  the  organ  it  has  de- 
veloped, a  complete  and  self-existent  creature,  as  it  bad  itself  been 
before  it.    This  is  the  only  true  single  aoephalocyst  that  I  can  con- 
ceive of,  as  filling  and  distending  the  womb  to  a  great  size.    And  this 
acephalocyst  may  become  morbid,  that  is  to  say,  it  may  become  eoor- 
mously  overgrown,  so  as  to  distend  the  womb  beyond  measure,  and 
greatly  interfere  with  the  woman's  health  by  the  distension  and  intni- 
sion.    The  womb  itself  may  be  injured,  or  weakened,  by  the  extension; 
and  the  constitution  may  suffer  from  pressure  of  an  overcharged  womb 
on  the  vessels  and  nerves,  and  other  organs  in  the  belly.     In  preg- 
nancy, the  physiological  evolution  or  hypertrophization  of  the  womb 
proceeds  at  a  rate  which  is  fixed  or  normal;  two  hundred  and  eighty 
days  being  demanded  for  the  normal  evolution  of  the  womb  and  its 
contained  ovum.    The  powers  of  the  organ  are  equal  to  this  demand, 
but  not  equal  to  a  demand  for  a  redoubled  rate.    To  make  it  grow 
faster  than  it  can  healthfully  grow  is  to  make  it  sick  or  diseased.  An 
ovulum  conceived  within  a  Fallopian  tube  has  a  law  of  growth  which 
ordains  its  completion  in  two  hundred  and  eighty  days;  bat  the  Fal- 
lopian tube  has  no  such  law,  and  it  cannot  fulfil  the  command,  bat 
must  give  way  about  the  one  hundredth  or  one  hundred  and  tentli 
day,  when  the  woman  will  lose  her  life.    Now  if  a  quantity  of  hydatids 
are  in  the  womb  they  may  grow  twice  as  fast  as  the  womb  ought  to 
grow,  and  so  it  will  become  irritated,  diseased,  or  opened  for  the  dis- 
charge of  its  contents.    I  have  seen  women  nearly  killed  in  this  waji 
and  I  lost  one  patient  from  the  too  rapid  growth  of  the  ovum  in  a 
true  pregnancy,  because  the  excess  of  waters  constituted  a  dropsy  of 
the  womb. 

A  womb,  in  this  sense,  might  be  said  to  be  dropsical ;  but  I  duak 
it  would  be  truer  to  say  the  ovum  is  become  dropsical. 

In  general,  there  is  no  therapeutical  remedy  for  this  dropsical  state 
of  the  womb,  of  which  I  now  speak.  Not  that  you  could  not  readilj 
bring  it  to  an  end ;  for  nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  do  so,  by 
pushing  a  catheter  through  the  os  uteri,  and  through  the  chorion  and 
amnion,  to  let  ofif  the  water.  The  escape  of  the  water  would  end  the 
dropsy;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  think  of  resorting  to  such  a  treatment 
for  any  degree  of  inconvenience  that  might  arise  from  the  over-die- 
tension,  short  of  one  manifestly  involving  the  woman  in  danger.  Toa 
have  no  right  to  bring  on  any  body's  labor  except  upon  the  strongest 
and  most  clearly  understood  motives  of  necessity,  and  of  indispeoa* 
able  necessity,  to  do  so.  It  should  always  be  determined  on  in  a 
formal  consultation  with  persons  of  ripe  judgment,  and  enlarged 
clinical  experience  and  knowledge.    Where  the  necessity  for  reoiov- 
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ig  the  aooumulation  exists,  it  is,  I  repeat,  easy  to  effect  the  remoyal. 
ertain  I  am  that  a  mass  of  hydatids  growing  within  the  womb  may 
row  either  faster  or  slower  than  the  rate  of  a  healthy  ovum.  If  it 
rows  very  fiist  it  must  distress  the  constitution,  for  the  coincident 
3Telopment  or  evolution  of  the  womb  will  be  so  hurried  as  to  induce 
morbid  state  of  that  organ,  which  will  fret  the  nervous  system, 
imetimes  very  dangerously.  But  I  find  I  am  lapsing  insensibly 
ito  an  obstetrical  topic,  and  shall,  therefore,  cease  to  discuss  it  here, 
I  hopes  of  presenting  it  at  fuller  detail  in  my  worlw  on  Midwifery ; 
id  as  I  have  now  treated,  tanl  hien  que  vial,  on  all  the  particular 
laladies  of  the  womb,  I  shall  close  this  letter,  in  order  to  take  up 
une  of  the  questions  as  to  diseases  of  the  uterine  appendages,  as 
ley  are  called.  It  would  be  far  truer  to  call  them  the  reproductive 
rgans,  for  I  am  always  of  the  opinion  announced  in  an  early  letter 
I  this  series,  that  the  stroma  of  ovaries  is  the  true  sexual  tissue  of 
imales ;  in  fact,  that  stroma  is  sex  for  them.  C.  D.  M. 
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QVRTLSHEN :  I  have  now  to  offer  you  some  remarks  upon  the  dis- 
eiieB  of  the  ovaries ;  and  I  wish  that  in  doing  so  I  coald  feel  that  the 
study  and  treatment  of  such  affections  had  enabled  us  to  give  to  the 
medical  student  clearer  views  as  to  the  origin  and  the  means  of  pro- 
log for  an  early  detection  and  control  of  such  maladies,  than  those 
^Iiich  the  labors  of  the  numerous  writers  have  opened  up  to  us  on 
hne  subjects.  I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  our  early  knowledge 
€  the  disorders  of  these  most  important  organs  is  vague,  and  that  the 
lost  serious  of  their  maladies  are  of  a  nature  so  insidious  as  to  allow 
bom  to  become  considerably  advanced  and  firmly  established,  long 
efcme  they  are  detected  by  the  pain  or  inconvenience  or  interrupted 
laclion  to  which  they  give  rise. 

The  ovaries  are  the  reproductive  organs,  and  they  are  endowed 
ith  a  life-power  variable  in  its  operation,  rendering  them  alternately 
Rfpid  or  highly  excited,  pale  and  oligssmic,  or  red  and  hyperamic ; 
>  that  the  life-power  does  not  act  steadily  and  continuously  or  in  one 
ren  tenor,  but  is  diminished  and  augmented  by  turns,  exposing  the 
OLtare  to  the  multitudinous  accidents  that  are  ever  ready  to  happen 
I  tissues  or  organs  of  an  unsteady  rate  of  vital  action. 

One  or  other  of  the  ovaries  matures  an  ovule  in  the  Graafian  follicle 
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every  twenty-eighth  day,  and  discharges  it  either  into  the  fimbria  of 
the  Fallopian  tube  or  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  and  this  with  the  greatest 
regularity  in  all  healthy  women  that  menstruate.  Each  of  the  oyaries 
contains  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  Graafian  follicles,  of  various  sizes, 
from  the  bigness  of  a  mustard  seed  to  that  of  a  pea. 

Seeing  that  only  one  of  the  Graafian  cells  is  as  a  general  rule, 
matured  at  once,  and  that  the  latter  days  of  its  ripening  process  are 
those  in  which  the  process  goes  on  most  rapidly,  we  may  well  cod> 
ceive  that  such  greater  celerity  of  development  takes  place  in  conse- 
quence of  a  greater  activity  of  the  vital  processes  concerned  in  it. 
In  fact,  if  we  examine  such  a  rapidly  developing  cell  and  germ  in 
the  body  of  a  person  who  has  perished  during  such  act,  we  find  the 
necrologic  proofs  of  that  extraordinary  excitement.  These  proofs  are 
seen  in  the  highly  injected  state  of  the  portion  of  the  ovary  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  and  circumjacent  to  the  swelling  follicle,  where 
numerous  arterioles  and  venules  may  be  observed  with  the  naked  eye, 
and  more  plainly  with  a  lens,  surrounding  and  burying  the  growing 
cellule  among  a  mass  of  engorged  bloodvessels. 

Whenever  you  shall  examine  an  ovary,  under  these  circumstances, 
I  doubt  not  you  will  find  the  state  of  the  case  as  I  have  represented 
it ;  and  I  can  but  perceive  in  it  a  close  analogy  to  what  happens  dar- 
ing the  last  stages  of  dentition  as  to  the  gum  over  a  growing  tooth. 
The  gum,  in  such  state,  becomes  swollen,  succulent,  sensitive,  and 
painful.  In  like  manner,  I  suppose,  the  stroma  of  the  entire  ovarj 
may  become  engorged,  swollen,  red,  and,  in  some  instances,  sensitire 
and  painful.  But  the  Graafian  cell  having  at  length  become  perfectly 
mature,  opens  by  a  hila  or  small  porule,  in  .order  to  allow  the  ydk 
to  escape ;  and  the  crypt,  left  upon  its  escape,  fills  with  coagolatfid 
blood,  while  the  edge  of  the  pore  is  left  granulating  and  bloody,  bot 
at  last  heals  over.  In  process  of  time,  the  coagulum  left  within  the 
crypt,  and  the  vitellary  matter  secreted  on  the  exterior  surfBice  of  the 
inner  concentric  spherule  of  the  cyst  to  constitute  the  corpus  lateoDt 
are  both  absorbed,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  ovary  indented  with  its 
puckered  cicatrix,  the  foot  print  of  the  last  menstruation.  If  an  ad- 
vancing tooth  may  excite  such  maladies  as  are  attributed  to  dentition 
in  children,  what  must  be  the  extent  and  power  of  complication  of  the 
ovary,  in  the  monthly  act  of  developing  and  eliminatiag  the  ovuloin; 
especially  in  the  last  days  of  the  process  when  the  life  status  is  to  be 
presumed  to  be  highly  exalted  1 

A  monthly,  or  bi-mensual  repetition  of  this  process,  continued  for 
years,  is  in  some  women  followed  by  diseased  or  morbid  life  in  the 
ovarium ;  and  we  ought  not  to  wonder  if  so  delicate  and  important  an 
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gan  should  sometimes  be  found  to  succumb  to  such  violent  revul- 
ms  of  its  physiological  status,  repeated  for  months  and  years  in  suc- 
sioD.  I  should  think  we  have  greater  reason  for  surprise  at  the 
rity  than  at  the  frequency  of  the  rise  of  ovarian  diseases,  under  this 
3w  of  the  nature  of  those  organs. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  causes  of  liability  to  the  superinduc- 
»Q  of  disordered  ovarian  health,  we  ought  to  take  into  consideration 
»  state  of  the  ovaries  in  gestation,  one  in  which  both  their  innerva- 
m  and  circulation  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  subjects  of  considerable 
edifications.  Labor,  too,  and  the  lying-in  state  may  be  supposed  to 
ing  them  into  no  little  hazard  of  a  change  in  their  life-action. 
There  are  certainly  many  women  to  be  met  with  who  complain  of 
'aric  pain  during  the  menstrua — for  they  are  frequently  found  to 
dicate,  not  the  uterus,  but  the  lefl  or  the  right  ovarium,  as  the  seat 
the  distressing  sensations  of  painful  menstruation. 
The  ovaria  are  moreover  occasionally  the  seats  of  ovaritis  in  an  acute 
>Tm,  betrayed  by  pain  in  the  region  of  the  organ,  and  demonstrated 
y  purulent  disorganization  after  death;  and  inferentially,  by  collec- 
ioDs  of  pus,  which  discharge  themselves  at  the  groin  or  above  it,  with 
wovery  of  the  patient. 

It  is  probable,  as  Madame  Boivin  states,  that  acute  inflammation  of 
tbe  ovary,  in  the  non-gravid  state,  has  rarely  been  observed;  or,  rather 
his  rarely  been  with  clearness  made  out ;  and  yet,  as  I  have  met  with 
many  samples  of  very  distressing  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  region  of 
tbe  organ,  connected  with  painful  and  hysterical  menstruation,  I  deem 
I  had  good  cause  to  suppose  the  ovaries  were  actually  in  a  state  fit  to 
be  called  ovaritis.  Very  certainly,  many  of  the  cases  of  puerperal 
Dietritis  and  peritonitis  commence  with  pain  in  the  iliac  regions;  and 
irhere  the  case  has  proved  fatal,  dissection  has  revealed  greater  ravages 
0  the  ovary  than  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  find  the 
rgan  filled  with  pus,  or  converted  by  the  inflammation  into  a  mass  of 
)ftened  tissue,  which  had  undergone  the  process  of  ramollissement^  one 
fthe  results  of  inflammation  in  this  special  tissue.  These  facts  lead  me 
» think  that  puerperal  fever  often  takes  its  rise  from  a  topical  inflam- 
ation  in  the  ovary.  I  regard  the  following  case  as  one  arising  from 
iQte  ovaritis.  I  had  for  a  long  time  charge  of  the  health  of  a  lady 
^re,  who  at  her  mensual  periods  suffered  the  most  terrible  paroxysms 
*  hysteria,  during  which  she  experienced  such  distress  in  the  regions 
'  tbe  ovaria  as  to  cause  her  to  scream  and  to  make  the  most  violent 
•mplaints.  She  recovered  of  her  dysmenorrhcea,  and  gave  birth  to 
'O  children,  the  second  one  about  two  years  after  the  elder.  Subse- 
lently  to  the  second  confinement,  she  discovered  a  small  floating 
23 
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tumor  in  the  left  flank,  which  I  ascertained  to  be  an  enlarged  ovary. 
That  tumor  may  have  been  three  and  a  half  by  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  for  the  last  four  years  has  not  sensibly  increased  in  size. — The 
catamenia  are  regular  and  no  longer  painful,  and  she  uses  great  precau- 
tious as  to  exercise,  diet,  dress,  &c.,  at  the  mensual  periods,  which 
have  thus  passed  over  her  without  seeming  to  aggravate  the  tendency 
of  the  ovary  to  grow. 

When  an  ovary  has  become  the  seat  of  either  a  hypertrophic,  or  a 
heterologous  development,  it  probably  ceases  to  produce  and  evolve 
germs,  but  it  is  still  liable  to  periodical  augmentation  of  its  life-action 
as  propagated  from  the  healthy  ovary  to  the  womb,  and  from  the 
womb  to  the  diseased  ovary.    If  this  be  so,  then  the  most  hazardous, 
period  for  the  female  with  a  diseased  ovary,  especially  in  the  early 
stages  of  such  diseases,  ought  to  be  esteemed  the  menstrual  period ; 
hazardous,  I  say,  as  to  the  danger  of  increasing  the  propensity  to 
morbid  development,  not  hazardous  as  imminently  dangerous  to  the 
life  of  the  woman.    I  trust  that  you  will  reflect  upon  views  of  this  sort, 
when  you  come  to  give  advice  under  such  circumstances,  and  institute 
such  a  course  of  treatment  and  management  of  the  health  as  may 
enable  the  woman  more  safely  to  pass  these  mensual  crises.     You  will 
counteract  by  venesection,  by  leeches,  &c.,  the  too  great  degree  of 
periodic  hypersamia  of  the  generation  sphere. 

In  a  case  of  acute  ovaritis,  attended  with  constitutional  disturbance 
in  the  form  of  fever,  and  with  pain  in  the  region  of  the  ovarium,  you 
would  resort  to  venesection  and  leeches,  or  cups  to  the  iliac  region, 
to  stupes  or  cataplasms,  to  the  obtaining  a  soluble  state  of  the  bowels 
and  the  use  of  tartar  of  antimony  and  potash,  or  Dover's  powder,  with 
recumbent  rest. 

The  vast  growth  in  these  morbid  states  is  shown  in  the  following 
instance :  A  few  years  ago,  I  opened  the  body  of  an  elderly  woman, 
who  died  with  an  immense  collection  of  water  in  the  abdomen.    The 
fluid  amounted  to  many  gallons,  and  after  it  had  been  removed,  I  con- 
tinued the  incision  from  the  sternum  to  the  pubis,  and  when  I  had 
finished  the  incision,  and,  with  the  medical  friend  Dr.  Henry  Bond,  who 
was  with  me,  looked  into  the  cavity,  were  we  both  for  some  time  very 
much  astonished  to  behold  only  a  smooth  mucous-serous  sorfiEice  in  the 
cavity  and  looked  for  some  time  in  vain  to  find  any  liver  or  stomach,  or 
alimentary  canal.    It  seemed  that  we  were  examining  an  abdomen  from 
which  all  the  viscera  had  been  carefully  removed.    I  was  greatly 
astonished,  and  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  the  case,  or  imagine  what 
had  become  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  since  the  line  of  the  spinal  column 
was  strongly  drawn  at  the  back  of  the  great  cavity  we  were  inspecting, 
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nd  we  seemed  to  look  quite  up  into  the  empty  coQcave  of  the  dia- 
»hragm.  At  length,  in  examining  the  cut  edge  of  the  incision,  I  saw 
hat  we  were  looking  into  an  empty  cyst,  whose  edge  was  there  to  be 
eeo,  and  the  outer  superficies  of  which  was  adherent  to  the  peritoneum. 
rhe  cyst  adhered  pretty  firmly  everywhere,  but  was  cleavable.  I 
letached  it  completely,  discovering  the  atrophied  organs  behind  and 
»elow  it,  firmly  compressed  against  the  back  part  of  the  abdomen.  I 
lave  no  doubt  this  cyst  held  more  than  a  thousand  ounces  of  serum . 
)robably  twelve  hundred.  There  was,  at  the  lower  part  of  it,  a  small 
olid  or  hardened  portion,  which  was  the  altered  remnant  of  the  left 
)vary,  all  the  rest  of  the  cyst  having  been  developed  out  of  that  body, 
I  gave  the  specimen  to  Dr.  Horner,  who  preserves  it  still,  I  believe,  in 
;he  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  the  largest 
single  cyst  I  ever  met  with. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  was  this  cyst?  It  was  certainly  no  longer 
m  ovary,  but  a  new  tissue,  heterologue,  formed  on  the  generic  basis  of 
a  troe  ovary,  and  commencing,  perhaps,  as  a  Graafian  cell,  which, 
instead  of  bursting  to  discharge  its  ovulum,  continued  to  fill  and  to 
strengthen  itself,  appropriating  to  the  extension  of  its  heterologous 
walls  all  the  nutritive  results  of  the  ovaric  circulation  and  innervation. 

It  was  a  case  of  enc;jrsted  dropsy  of  the  belly.  The  cyst  was  an 
altered  ovary.     It  was  a  single  cyst. 

It  does  not  always  happen  that  the  ovary,  in  developing  itself  out 
of,  and  beyond  its  generic  form,  assumes  the  character  of  a  single  cyst, 
like  the  one  above  mentioned.  It  more  commonly,  I  think,  consists 
of  much  solid  interstitial  material,  containing  within  it  cells  of  various 
sizes,  from  the  magnitude  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  child^s  head ;  and  in 
these  instances,  the  fluid  is  ropy  or  albuminous,  and  sometimes  almost 
18  thick  as  melted  calves'  foot  jelly  or  glue. 

In  some  of  the  samples,  there  is  a  great  bunch  of  solid  material 
lying  partly  within  and  partly  above  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait, 
with  one  vast  cyst  holding  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  ounces  of 
flnid,  that  fill  out  and  distend  the  belly  as  a  fluctuating  mass,  like  a 
oommon  ascites. 

K  you  do  not  see  the  patient  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disorder,  nor 
until  the  abdomen  has  become  very  tense  from  the  vastness  of  the  col- 
lection, yon  will  scarcely  be  able  to  make  a  good  diagnosis  of  the 
tnmor,  since  the  hardness  and  resistance  of  the  belly  will  not  admit 
of  your  fingers  indenting  it  sufficiently  far  or  deep  to  make  out  the 
existence,  much  less  the  size  and  form,  of  the  more. solid  masses  of 
the  altered  ovarium.  It  is  not  until  the  woman  has  been  tapped,  that 
the  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  walls  permits  the  palps  of  the  fingers 
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to  estimate  the  existence,  and  size,  and  form  of  the  solid  portions  of 
such  tumors.    Hence,  when  you  shall  be  invited  to  give  your  opinion 
in  a  case  of  this  sort,  as  to  its  nature,  as  whether  ascitic  or  cystiform, 
you  will  be  unable  to  answer  positively  the  question;  or,  if  you  do 
answer  positively,  you  will  do  so  at  the  risk  of  compromising  your 
own  reputation,  and  injuring  that  of  your  brethren.    You  have  no 
occasion  to  hesitate  in  such  a  case.    If  the  means  of  discrimination 
are  not  at  your  command,  why  should  yon  not  say  so?    If  yon  owe 
a  thousand  dollars  and  have  not  the  money,  you  should  say  sa    If 
you  cannot  tell  what  is  the  nature  of  a  tumor  or  a  collection,  are  yon 
afraid  somebody  else  will  know  better,  and  thus  discredit  you  ?    Let 
him  know  better,  if  he  can ;  but  he  cannot.    If  you  cannot  touch  the 
altered  and  solid  masses,  either  by  the  vaginal  or  the  external  explora- 
tions, how  can  he  do  it  ? — If  you  cannot  extract  a  clear  history  of  the 
formative  stages,  how  can  he  do  it?     If  you  can  estimate  the  fluctaa- 
tion,  what  can  he  do  more  ?    Let  him  make  his  declaration — he  does 
it  at  his  peril,  not  yours.    There  are  some  that  will  be  ready  to  make 
it,  hit  or  miss — with  all  my  heart  I    Let  them  hit  or  miss.    If  thej 
hit,  they  are  like  rockets,  that  go  up  with  a  whiz  and  a  great  light— 
if  they  miss  they  are  like  the  rocket-stick,  which  falls  stinking  to  the 
ground.    There  are  two  ways  to  hurt  the  profession,  which  any  one 
may  understand.    One  is  to  act  immorally  and  unconscientiously;  and 
the  other  is  to  make  mistakes  in  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prognosis ; 
both  serve  with  equal  force  to  bring  physicians,  as  a  body,  into  dis- 
grace.   The  whole  herd  of  quack  doctors  and  charlatans,  who  perform 
such  inexpressible  wonders  of  folly  in  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prog- 
nosis, are  sustained  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  Medicine.    They  could 
not  exist  in  an  enlightened  community,  but  upon  the  strength  of  thit 
confidence  which  mankind  cannot  withhold  from  medical  scienoe; 
but  which  is  so  peculiar,  and  therein  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  tbe 
outsider  classes,  that  those  classes  cannot  discriminate  between  the 
true  physician  and  the  unlearned  and  bold  pretender  to  medical 
science.    Hence,  we,  that  is  the  physicians,  who  are  the  conservators 
of  Medicine,  and  her  representatives  in  the  world,  must  bear  all  tbe 
odium  of  every  vile  quackery  and  charlatanism. 

Case. — These  encysted  dropsies  are  often  very  chronical  in  their 
movements.  I  know  a  lady  who  has  borne  one  for  more  than  twenty 
years — it  has  never  been  tapped,  and  is  not  larger  now  than  it  was 
fifteen  years  ago.  Another  lady  here,  with  a  very  large  encysted 
dropsy,  gave  birth  to  several  of  her  children  after  the  cyst  had  be- 
come very  large  indeed.  She  ceased  to  bear  children,  after  having 
been  swollen  for  fifteen  years;  and  at  length,  the  weight  and  tensioa 
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becoming  insupportable,  she  was  tapped  with  great  relief,  and  without 
any  inflammatory  result,  or  any  inconvenience.  In  about  five  years, 
the  sac  was  insufferably  full  again,  and  she  was  tapped  a  second  time, 
discharging  a  vast  quantity  of  fluid.  She  recovered  apparently,  but, 
about  twelve  days  afterwards,  rode  twenty  miles  to  a  funeral.  Soon 
after  reaching  the  country  place,  she  was  seized  with  symptoms  of 
peritoneal  fever,  from  which  she  barely  escaped  alive.  The  sac  has 
again  filled.  You  see  how  chronic  the  case  is.  Professor  Gross  tapped 
her  again  in  1858,  about  seven  years  having  passed. 

CSase. — A  lady  here  had  a  very  enormous  encysted  dropsy.  She 
was  never  tapped.  After  bearing  it  for  many  years,  the  size  of  the 
abdomen  diminished,  and  more  and  more  rapidly,  until  every  vestige 
of  the  malady  has  vanished,  and  she  now  enjoys  good  health. 

Case, — I  saw  a  patient  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  with  ovarian 
dropsy.  The  tumor  gradually  disappeared,  and  was  followed  by 
crural  phlebitis  of  the  left  leg,  or  milk-leg. 

Now  the  question  arises  as  to  the  quo  modo  of  these  disparitions  of 
ovaric  dropsy.  You  will  not,  I  presume,  imagine  it  to  be  possible  that 
the  collection  within  the  cyst — a  collection  that  has  existed  within  it 
for  a  series  of  years — could  be  taken  up  by  absorbents  of  the  sac,  and 
carried  off  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  absorption.  You  should  recollect 
that  the  sac  is  only  like  a  true  organ,  but  not  a  true  one;  it  is  not  in 
truth  a  human  tissue,  or  a  tissue  of  a  mammiferous  creature;  it  is 
something  different  from  any  of  the  organic  materials  that  enter  into 
the  composition  of  such  a  being ;  it  is  a  monstrosity  by  excess,  a  case 
in  Teratology.  Such  a  cyst,  though  it  has  arteries,  and  capillaries, 
and  veins,  and  nerves,  has  them  in  a  new  and  non-generic  way.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  to  possess  the  just  proportion  of  absorbing  appa- 
ratus ;  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  absorb  the  products  of  its  exhalant  or 
secretory  elements.  But  still,  such  tumors  do  disappear  now  and 
then. 

Case. — May  23, 1852.  I  this  day  examined  the  hypogastric  region 
of  Miss  M.  This  lady,  who  has  a*  very  great  spinal  curvature,  was 
examined  by  me  about  nineteen  or  twenty  months  since.  I  then  found 
a  very  solid,  incompressible,  and  immovable  tumor,  large  as  a  child's 
head  at  term,  which  occupied  the  hypogastric  region,  and  which  was 
not  a  tcomb.  It  appeared  to  come  up  out  of  the  pelvis.  I  considered 
it  to  be  an  ovarian  tumor — and  of  course  my  opinion  was  that  it  was 
incurable,  and  must,  in  the  course  of  time,  destroy  her  life.  To-day, 
no  trace  of  it  is  discoverable — nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  it 
exists.  I  take  comfort  from  this  example — one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary I  have  met  with,  for  all  future  cases  of  a  similar  character. 
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I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its  disappearance,  since  I  am  sure 
it  was  not  a  hypertrophied  womb  that  I  detected  nineteen  months  ago — 
and  that  it  was  not  any  glandular  or  hygromatous  tumor.  She  is 
well  in  February,  1859. 

Without  pretending  to  dogmatize  on  the  subject,  I  may  be  allowed, 
I  hope,  to  say  that,  in  all  such  cases  of  disparition  of  the  collection,  I 
have  supposed  that  an  accidental  aperture  being  made  in  the  cyst,  the 
fluid  has  passed  into  the  natural  sac  of  the  peritoneum,  and,  being 
there  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  true  natural  absorbent  apparatus, 
has  been  taken  up  and  carried  away,  leaving  the  sack  itself  to  collapse 
and  shrivel,  and  sink  back  towards  the  pelvis,  where  it  might  exist 
during  a  long  lifetime,  an  innocuous  mass  never  to  fill  again,  and 
whose  inner  parietes,  perhaps,  become  coherent  from  long  quiet  con- 
tact. In  the  case  of  adhesion  of  the  cyst  to  the  peritoneum,  in  the 
elderly  woman  that  I  mentioned  a  little  while  ago,  the  cohesion  was 
equal  in  force  to  that  of  a  full-developed  placenta  with  the  uterine 
paries,  or  equal  to  the  cohesion  of  the  skin  of  a  ripe  orange  to  the 
fruit. 

That  such  apertures  and  leakages  of  the  ovarian  cyst  into  the  peri- 
toneal sac  do  take  place,  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Bennet,  in  his  account 
of  a  case  referred  to  by  Prof.  Simpson  in  his  pamphlet  on  "Ovario- 
tomy," page  ^5.     Such  a  leakage,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  must,  I 
think,  always  follow  the  tapping  of  an  ovarian  cyst,  when  the  cyst 
does  not  adhere.    Yet  the  traumatic  leak,  thus  produced,  rarely  curea 
the  patient.    It  is  not  improbable  that  the  danger  of  the  operation  af 
tapping,  in  these  encysted  dropsies,  arises,  in  the  main,  from  the  irri- 
tating influence  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst  effused  suddenly  into  th^ 
peritoneal  cavity,  upon  withdrawing  the  canula.    When  the  cyst  open^ 
spontaneously,  and  the  leakage  is  small  and  gradual,  probably  tbo 
inflaming  tendency  is  less.    Possibly  the  tension  hinders  inflammation - 
This,  however,  is  mere  hypothesis,  although  it  is  certain  that  a  great 
many  of  those  persons  speedily  perish  who  are  for  the  first  time  sub- 
jected to  the  paracentesis.    If  my  hypothesis  is  correctly  founded,  it 
would  seem  to  be  less  dangerous  to  tap  in  the  compound  dropsy  of 
ascites  and  encysted  collections,  than  where  the  sac  is  still  unbroken ; 
for  the  peritoneum,  that  had  learned  to  tolerate  the  leakage,  would  not 
suffer  from  a  greater  leakage  made  by  the  trocar.     Certain  I  am  that, 
where  a  female  has  been  once  tapped  for  an  encysted  collection,  and 
escaped  death,  she  is  but  little  liable  to  perish  from  subsequent  opera- 
tions ;  such  at  least  has  been  the  result  of  all  my  experience  on  this 
head. 

Dr.  Lee,  TuTnora  of  the  Uterus,  p.  175,  has  furnished  some  highly 
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interesting  information  on  the  subject  of  tapping  these  cysts.  He 
avers  that,  where  the  collection  exists  in  a  single  sac  or  unilocular 
cyst,  the  danger  is  much  less  than  in  the  cases  where  the  collection  is 
contained  in  many  different  cells  or  chambers  of  the  tumor — and  this, 
I  think,  is  to  be  expected ;  inasmuch  as  the  multilocular  cysts  are 
always  of  a  more  massive  and  solid  material,  and  afford  greater  basis 
for  inflammation  and  its  products;  whereas  the  unilocular  cyst  is  like 
a  vast  bladder,  possessed  of  scarcely  an  organization,  and  not  so 
readily  obedient  to  the  provocatives  to  inflammation;  or,  if  inflamed, 
not  admitting  of  such  great  masses  of  inflamed  material. 

Dr.  Lee  has  made  some  curious,  interesting,  and  valuable  researches 
on  the  effects  of  these  tappings.    He  has  collected  forty-six  cases 
wherein  the  effects  were  observed,  eight  of  them  by  himself,  five  by 
Dr.  Ashwell,  five  by  Dr.  C.  Smith,  six  by  a  London  surgeon  of  high 
standing,  and  the  remaining  twenty-two  taken   from  journals.      Of 
these  forty-six  patients,  thirty-seven  died  and  nine  recovered.    Of  the 
thirty-seven  who  died,  fifteen  died  within  one  month  after  the  opera- 
tion, at  various  periods  from  a  few  hours  to  the  end  of  a  month. 
Seventeen  died  by  the  expiration  of  two  years,  and  five  died  in  from 
three  to  fifteen  years.    Eighteen  of  the  thirty-seven  were  tapped  but 
once;  the  others  more  than  once,  say  from  twice  to  seventy -eight 
times.     Dr.  Lee  furnishes  also  a  table  of  twenty  cases  from  Mr. 
Soatham,  from  the  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  Nov.  24,  1843.    Of  these  twenty 
cases,  fourteen  died  within  nine  months,  two  within  eighteen  months, 
and  the  remaining  four  in  several  years,  from  four  to  nine.    Dr.  Lee 
gives,  at  page  180,  another  table,  showing  that  of  fifty -seven  patients, 
from  his  own  tables,  and  Dr.  Southam's  combined,  who  died,  twenty- 
foar  died  after  the  first  tapping,  and  all  of  the  twenty-four  within  a 
period  ranging  from  a  few  hours  to  eight  months. 

I  have  made  the  above  citations  from  Dr.  Lee's  work  for  you ;  I 
should  much  prefer  that  you  consult  the  book  for  yourselves.  I  think 
the  statements  of  the  author  highly  useful,  and  am  sure  that  they  agree 
Very  nearly  with  my  own  observations.  As  to  the  cure  of  dropsy  of 
the  cavities,  or  of  ovarian  dropsy  by  tapping,  or  after  tapping,  I  have 
never  met  with  an  instance  of  such  success,  though  the  case  mentioned 
on  a  former  page  seemed  for  several  years  to  be  a  cured  one.  In  the 
end  however,  the  collection  was  renewed,  and  has  now  been  tapped. 

I  trust  that  what  has  now  been  said  may  serve  to  put  you  on  your 
guard  against  an  opinion,  very  prevalent  in  our  profession,  that  para- 
centesis abdominis  is  a  slight  operation,  that  may  be  performed  with 
safety  to  the  patient.  I  have  assuredly  not  observed  it  to  be  so,  since 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  of  first  tappings  of  which  I  have  been 
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a  witness,  well  nigh  one-half  have  been  speedily  followed  by  the  death 
of  the  subject  from  peritonitis,  developed  soon  after  the  performance 
of  it ;  while  all  of  them  ended  fatally,  sooner  or  later,  save  the  case 
above  mentioned. 

These  encysted  dropsies  may  occur  in  young  and  unmarried  females. 
I  now  remember  seven  cases  of  this  kind  that  have  fallen  under  my 
immediate  notice:  I  have  certainly  seen  a  much  larger  number  of 
them,  and  a  great  many  in  married  women. 

You  will  in  vain  attempt  to  cure  them  by  diuretics.    Diuretics  and 
hydragogues  cannot  enter  into  competition  with  the  powers  concerned 
in  excreting  and  augmenting  the  fluid  contents  of  the  sac.     The  sac 
does  not  obey  the  laws  of  the  system,  and  laughs  at  your  therapeuti- 
cal nonsense.    It  is  wrong,  therefore,  to  assist  the  disease  in  uprooting 
the  foundations  of  the  constitution  by  poisoning  it  with  drugs,  most 
of  which  are  exceedingly  enervating  in  their  influence  on  the  stomach 
and  bowels.    In  the  conduct  of  all  such  chronical,  long  continuing 
maladies,  you  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  liability  of  those 
important   organs   to    be  injuriously   deranged    by   the   protracted 
employment  of  remedies  addressed  either  directly  to  them  or  through 
them  to  the  parts,  or  to  the  whole  constitution  of  the  patient. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  chiefly  of  the  unilocular  cysts  construct- 
ed out  of  the  ovarium.    It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  some  of  the 
ovarian  tumors  are  solid  degenerations  of  ovaric  tissue  enormously 
increased  in  mass,  and  totally  destitute  of  the  anatomical  characters 
and  physiological  powers  of  the  stroma.    Such  a  tumor,  when  felt 
through  the  abdominal  parietes,  is  found  to  be  hard,  resisting,  pre- 
senting a  defined  outline  of  an  irregular  figure;  because  the  surface 
of  the  tumor  is  broken  by  large  lumps  or  protuberances  divided  by 
sulci  of  various  length  and  depth.     Some  of  these  tumors,  when  cut 
open,  present  either  a  sort  of  haematoraatous  or  a  medullary  appear- 
ance as  to  color.    Others  are  filled  with  numerous  cells  or  loculi,  con- 
taining viscous  or  serous  matters  of  eff'usion,  and  sometimes  pus  or 
puriform  excretions.    The  loculi  are  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  some 
communicating  together,  and  others  entirely  isolated.     The  tumors 
are  found  sometimes  of  a  size  to  fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  belly  so  as 
to  make  it  as  large  as  that  of  a  woman  in  an  advanced  stage  of  gesta- 
tion.   In  many  of  the  samples,  adhesions  of  the  peritoneal  surfaces  of 
the  tumor  to  the  intestines  or  abdominal  walls  are  observed,  the  results 
of  ancient,  or  recent,  or  oft-repeated  attacks  of  peritonitis.     But  why 
describe  the  peculiar  forms  and  aspects  of  tumors  which  embrace 
within  their  outline  the  possible  modifications  of  the  cellular,  the  vas- 
cular, or  fibrous  elements  of  the  altered  organ ;  modifications  so  infi- 
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Ditely  varied  and  mixed,  that  the  usual  and  clearest  description  given 
of  them  in  a  necrological  account  is  a  "  mass  of  disease  ?'' 

Tumors  of  this  fashion,  large  as  a  man's  head  or  larger,  draw  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  support  from  one  ovaric  artery  running  off  from  the 
aorta,  or  emulgent,  and  reaching  the  points' of  distribution  after  a  long 
tractus,  while  its  strange  vitality  and  economic  connection  are  main- 
tained chiefly  by  the  accompanying  spermatic  nerve.  It  is  clearly  a 
case  of  physical  sin  and  absolute  rebellion  against  the  specific  authority 
and  laws  of  the  economy,  so  that  it  can  neither  be  recovered  nor  sub- 
dued. What  idleness,  if  not  what  folly,  to  give  medicines  I  Medicines 
for  a  iumofl  Give  medicines  for  a  swelling,  for  a  disease,  but  not 
for  a  tumor  1 

"What,  then !    Shall  we  not  treat  such  cases?"    Yes,  surely ;  they 
require  treatment;  they  admit  of  it;  and  the  patient  is  benefited  and 
even  preserved  by  it;  but  the  tumor  is  unaflected — it  pursues  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way,  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  the  woman  upon  whose 
person  it  has  attached  itself,  and  on  whom  it  preys.     I  have  before 
said  that  you  cannot  make  a  very  certain  prognosis  of  it,  for  you 
cannot  know  whether  it  will  grow  continuously  larger,  or  whether, 
becoming  the  seat  of  a  disorganizing  activity,  it  shall  soften  and 
deliquesce  or  suppurate  within  the  abdomen,  pouring  its  fatal  pro- 
ducts into  the  peritoneal  sac ;  or  whether,  preserving  for  years  its 
quasi  organization,  and  losing  the  power  of  increase  from  atrophy  of 
the  most  didtal  and  attenuated  branches  of  its  vessel  and  nerve  of 
supply,  it  shall  stop  at  a  term,  and  continue  there  for  years  without 
apparent  change.    For  example,  there  was  a  lady  here  of  whose  health 
I  had  principally  the  charge  for  about  eighteen  years.     For  eight 
years  before  I  became  acquainted  with  her,  she  had  suffered  from  an 
enlargement  of  the  right  ovarium.     The  tension,  and  pressure,  and 
intrusion  gave  her  at  times  much  pain  in  the  right  inferior  portion  of 
the  abdomen ;  and  at  different  times  since  my  being  first  called  to  her, 
she  had  attacks  which  I  regarded  as  peritonitis,  brought  on  by  the 
pressure   and   friction   of  the   mass.     These  attacks   pretty  readily 
yielded  to  the  appropriate  antiphlogistic  treatment,  consisting  mainly 
in  copious  depletion  and  recumbent  rest.     The  tumor,  which  scarcely 
changed  in  the  course  of  eighteen  years,  except,  perhaps,  as  to  a  slight 
increase  of  its  magnitude,  never  exerted  the  least  influence  on  the 
nutrition  of  my  patient,  a  robust,  ruddy-faced,  even  fat  woman,  who 
walked  freely  in  the  streets  on  affairs  of  business  or  amusement ;  and 
there  was  good  reason  to  suppose,  from  her  condition,  that  she  might 
attain  to  an  age  not  the  least  curtailed  by  a  tumor  of  the  ovary  as 
large  as  a  man's  head,  and  so  firm  in  its  resistance  as  to  yield  not  at 
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all  to  pressure,  and  afibrd  no  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  fluid 
within  it.  In  all  these  eighteen  years,  I  never  gave  my  patient  any 
medicine  with  a  view  to  act  upon  the  tumor.  I  bled  her  many  times 
for  the  accidents  arising  from  its  pressure,  and  administered  many 
doses  of  medicine  with  a  view  to  obviate  the  effects  of  those  accidents. 
Had  I  been  occupied  always  with  the  preposterous  idea  of  curing  her 
tumor,  she  would  have  taken  physic  enough  to  establish  a  Chestnut 
street  apothecary,  and  cui  bono^  I  pray,  save  to  the  apothecary  ?  She 
grew  old,  and  falling  in  the  street,  got  a  compound  dislocation  of  the 
elbow.  This  ruined  her  health,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two 
she  died.  I  examined  her  body  and  found  the  tumor  gone,  leaving 
only  a  small  portion  of  indurated  substance  within  the  pelvis. 

Ovariotomy  operations  are  not  unavoidable,  since  no  one,  I  presume, 
would  think  of  operating  for  a  patient  not  remote  from  dissolution; 
and  since,  in  any  case  not  menacing  a  speedy  termination  of  the  life 
of  the  patient,  the  unavoidable  necessity  has  not  arrived. 

In  a  note  that  I  added  at  the  415th  page  of  the  American  edition 
of  Colomhafs  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Females^  I  stated  that  I  folljr 
concurred  in  opinion  with  M.  Colombat,  who  disapproves  of  the  ova- 
riotomy operation,  and  that  I  look  upon  operations  for  the  extirpation 
of  diseased  ovary  as  not  to  be  justified  by  any  amount  of  success. 
There  are  certain  medical  facts  that  belong  not  to  us  as  a  body  of 
physicians  alone,  but  which  enter  into  the  common  treasury  of  hooum 
knowledge,  and  which  no  array  of  statistical  results  can  ever,  I  imagine, 
change  or  abrogate,  and  it  is  certainly  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
wounds,  even  small  ones,  of  the  great  cavities  are  dangerous  wounds; 
and,  a  fortiori^  wounds  of  vast  dimensions,  and  wounds,  too,  requiring 
that  other  deep-seated  parts  should  be  cut  away  and  vessels  tied  within 
those  cavities,  are  so  dangerous,  by  the  common  voice  and  consent  of 
mankind,  that  I  should  in  vain  endeavor  to  reconcile  it  to  myself  that 
I  am  bound  to  do  such  things,  except  under  the  duress  and  stringent 
necessity  laid  upon  me  by  my  position  as  physician  or  accoucheur. 
No  man^s  statistics  can  change  or  abrogate  the  opinion  of  society  on 
this  point. 

I  have  already  shown  you,  from  Dr.  Lee's  work,  how  dangerous  is 
the  simple  operation  of  a  first  tapping  in  ovarian  tumors.  What  I 
have  already  stated  as  to  my  opinion  on  the  binding  nature  of  the 
chirurgical  duty  in  serious  operations  may  excuse  me  from  giving  you 
such  trouble,  for  I  hope  I  need  take  no  further  pains  to  show  you 
that  what  you  must  do,  and  what  you  may  prefer  to  do,  in  the  way  ot 
surgery,  are  categories  wholly  different  from  each  other.  It  is  clearly 
a  mistake  to  found  your  approbation  of  ovariotomy  on  any  com« 
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parisoQ  of  the  safety  of  that  operation  with  the  safety  of  amputation, 
lithotomy,  &c.  &C.,  because  you  cannot  avoid  the  latter,  while  you 
most  simply  prefer  the  former.  In  surgery,  there  should  be  no  pre- 
ference ;  surgery  depends  upon  I  must,  not  upon  I  will. 

C.  D.  M. 


LETTER    XXVII. 

QsKTLE^CEN :  The  Fallopian  tubes,  like  the  ovaries  and  other  repro- 
ductive tissues,  are  liable  to  disease;  but  it  unfortunately  happens  that 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  being  hidden  within  the  bony  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
and  unapproachable  either  by  the  vaginal  Touch  or  by  hypogastric 
palpation,  may  be  the  seats  of  disease,  proceeding  to  the  most  incon- 
venient or  even  dangerous  extent,  without  our  being  enabled  to  detect 
its  existence  by  any  process  approaching  to  demonstration.     I  pre- 
iiime,  indeed,  that,  for  the  most  part.  Fallopian  disorders  will  scarce 
ever  be  clearly  made  out  until  a  necrological  examination  may  serve 
to  reveal  them.    This  opinion,  I  think,  is  well  founded,  except,  per- 
bapa,  as  to  some  samples  of  tubal  pregnancy,  of  which  the  signs,  too 
late  discovered,  are  sufficiently  clear  to  admit  of  our  pronouncing 
boldly  upon  the  case. 

Certain  affections  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  may  serve  to  condemn  a 
female  to  incurable  barrenness.  Thus,  if  a  female,  in  early  life  or 
later,  should  experience  an  attack  of  acute  peritonitis,  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  adhesive  inflammation,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  one  or  both  of 
tbem,  might  become  attached  by  adhesive  bands  to  the  broad  ligament 
or  to  the  bladder,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  a  tube,  ever  afterwards, 
fnmi  serving  as  a  vector  of  the  ovulum  to  the  womb.  In  such  an  in- 
^ce,  it  would  be  impossible  for  fecundation  to  take  place,  and  equally 
impossible  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  the  accident  during  the  person's 
iifetime. 

An  adhesion  of  one  Fallopian  tube  to  the  broad  ligament,  leaving 

the  other  one  free  to  fulfil  its  office  of  excretory  duct  to  the  ovarium, 

would  not,  however,  necessarily  interfere  with  the  reproductive  power, 

of  the  woman,  since  one  ovary  might  produce  germs  for  the  fecunda- 

tive  conflict.    John  Hunter's  celebrated  experiment  shows  this  most 

oonclosively.    Neither  would  such  an  adhesion  expose  the  woman  to 

any  danger  of  suflering  from  violent  traction  and  disruption  of  the 

adhesion,  in  case  she  should  become  pregnant,  when  the  womb  must 

rise  upwards  to  the  height  of  the  scrobiculus  cordis;  because  the 
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broad  ligament  itself  equally  yields  to  the  distending  force  of  the 
growing  womb,  and  thus  carries  the  adherent  tube  upwards  along  with 
itself.  No  great  inconvenience,  therefore,  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
an  adhesion  of  one  tube.  When  both  are  adherent,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  fimbriae  from  reaching  the  ovary,  barrenness  is  inevitable. 

A  Fallopian  tube  may  become  the  seat  of  inflammation,  at  its  fim- 
bria, resulting  in  the  closure  of  that  extremity  of  the  organ,  while  the 
uterine  orifice  of  it  also  becomes  closed.  In  this  situation,  it  some- 
times is  found  to  be  filled  and  greatly  distended  with  water.  A  beau- 
tiful drawing  representing  this  condition  of  the  Fallopian  tube  is  given 
by  Dr.  Hooper,  at  page  61  of  his  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Uterus^  &c. 

M.  Dugds  supposes  that  pain  and  inflammation  in  the  region  of  the 
Fallopian  tube,  unaccompanied  with  swelling  or  hardness  there,  may 
be  held  as  signs  of  inflamed  Fallopian  tube;  but  I  do  aot  disoern  hoir 
such  signs  can  be  taken  as  evidence  of  that  particular  malady ;  since 
they  may  be  as  well  marks  of  disease  attacking  the  round  or  broad 
ligaments,  and  I  should  place  very  little  reliance  on  the  diagnostic 
skill  of  any  one  for  the  particular  diagnosis  in  question.    All  sach 
maladies  are,  during  their  course  and  must  remain,  obscure  and 
unknown,  except  as  far  as  they  introduce  constitutional  disturbance. 
Pain  and  inflammation  apparently  existing  in  the  region  of  the  right  ^ 
Fallopian  tube,  might  be  interpreted  as  an  affection  of  that  orgao, 
whereas  such  pain,  &c.,  would  be  symptoms,  in  fact,  of  a  far  more  com- 
mon disorder,  I  mean  Typhlitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  appendicola 
vermiformis  of  the  caecum.    Let  it  be  your  care  and  your  pro?ioce 
to  discriminate  correctly  in  all  such  instances. 

The  Fallopian  tube  has  been  found  full  of  blood,  probably  men- 
strual blood. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  perished  from  the  escape  of  a 
quantity  of  menstrual  fluid  from  the  uterus,  in  atresia  of  the  vagina 
or  womb ;  and  yet  it  seems  wonderful  that,  where  the  uterus  is 
expanded  to  the  cubic  content  of  twenty  or  thirty  ounces  of  men- 
strual excretion,  the  uterine  orifice  of  the  tube  should  never  suffer  it 
to  flow  off  into  the  peritoneal  sac.  The  surprise  is  increased  upon 
remembering  that  the  tube  is  so  expansible  as  we  see  it  in  some  mor- 
bid specimens. 

Case. — For  example.  I  attended  a  lady  in  her  accouchement  in 
June,  1841.  She  had  a  favorable  labor,  and  all  the  usual  circum- 
stances of  a  lying-in  woman  attended  her  for  a  period  of  many  hours 
when  she  complained  of  heavy  and  distressing  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  right  Fallopian  tube.  The  pain  and  the  complaint  of  it  were  great 
Of  a  sudden,  the  pain  began  to  spread  over  the  lower  belly,  and  the 
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oonstitatioD  evinced  its  participation.  The  pulse  became  alarmingly 
excited  and  accelerated,  and  she  was  soon  seen  to  be  far  gone  in  a 
puerperal  peritonitis.  As  she  had  complained  of  pain  in  the  right 
side  for  some  time  before  the  accouchement,  I  feared  that  some  local 
malady,  suddenly  aggravated,  was  at  the  foundation  of  the  danger. 
She  died ;  and  upon  inspecting  the  abdominal  cavity,  much  pus  and 
aero-pus  were  observed.  But  what  most  particularly  struck  me  was 
the  state  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  which  was  much  larger  than  a  stout 
man's  thumb;  and  its  cavity,  which  would  freely  admit  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  finger  into  the  tube,  had  been  filled  with  pus.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  acute  infiammation  of  the  tube,  sealing  the  ovaric 
extremity  of  it,  and  afterwards  filling  and  greatly  distending  its  caliber 
with  pus,  which  was  at  length  discharged  into  the  belly,  is  the  true 
rationale  of  this  fatal  attack. 

As  the  Fallopian  tube  conveys  the  ovulum  from  the  ovarium  to  the 
womb,  it  is  occasionally  liable  to  destruction  from  an  arrest  of  the 
fecondated  ovulum  in  some  portion  of  the  tractus.     An  ovulum,  when 
fecundated,  whether  it  be  arrested  in  the  tube,  or  whether  it  be  arrested 
in  the  uterus,  makes  its  mesenteric  attachment  to  whatever  fitting  sur- 
face it  is  confined,  and  as  no  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  tubal  gestation, 
K)  DO  doubt  exists  that,  in  all  such  instances,  the  ovulum  was  fecun- 
dated before  it  had  passed  down  the  whole  length  of  the  tube.     When 
roch  a  tubal  conception  hath  taken  place,  the  woman  will  probably 
deem  herself  pregnant ;  since  the  rational  signs  of  conception,  such  as 
nausea,  deeper-tinted  aureoles,  and  even  failure  to  menstruate,  may 
attend  the  misfortune. 

No  suspicion  of  the  dreadful  fate  that  impends  the  victim  is  aroused 
notil  the  tube  has  attained  the  utmost  possible  degree  of  its  ei^pansi- 
bility.  That  degree  will  rarely  allow  her  to  go  beyond  the  third  month 
before  the  tissue  gives  way,  when  the  ovum,  bursting,  pours  its  con- 
tents into  the  peritoneum,  followed  by  torrents  of  blood  effused  from 
the  ruptured  arterioles  and  venules  of  the  tube.  See  what  I  have  said 
at  p.  351,  as  to  the  incapability  of  the  tube  to  grow  paripassA  with  the 
ovum. 

If  for  some  days  before  the  accident,  the  patient  complains  of  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  ovary,  it  is  probable  the  pain  will  be  attributed  to 
some  other  than  the  true  cause,  and  the  first  moment  of  the  rupture 
will  be  characterized  by  an  instant  burst  of  distress  and  a  rapidly 
developing  inflammation,  attended  by  the  evidences  of  simultaneous 
hemorrhagic  exhaustion  and  signs  of  speedily  approachiug  death, 
seen  in  mortal  pallor  of  the  face,  coldness  and  clamminess  of  the  limbs. 
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shorteDing  respiration,  and  a  yanishing  pulse,  beating  with  inappre- 
ciable frequency. 

Suppose  you  should  be  spoken  to  on  the  subject  of  a  pregnancy 
just  commenced,  for  your  counsel  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  patient;  if, 
after  the  lapse  of  six  weeks  or  twelve  weeks,  you  are  hastily  called  to 
her,  and  find  her  in  the  condition  above  described,  what  other  diag- 
nosis have  you  to  offer  than  that  of  a  raptured  Fallopian  tube  ?  You 
see  very  clearly  that  such  phenomena  could  by  no  means  attend  a 
sudden  internal  strangulation  of  a  bowel ;  and  the  antecedent  health 
of  the  woman  would  not  allow  you  to  attribute  her  symptoms  to  the 
perforation  of  an  intestine.  You  have  no  other  diagnosis  to  offer,  and 
unhappily,  the  only  consolation  for  you,  under  such  circumstancea, 
consists  in  your  ability  clearly  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  causes^ 
and  predict  the  verification  of  your  decision  after  the  death  of  the 
victim,  which  may  be  pronounced  unavoidable. 

Case. — I  was  the  distressed  witness  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  a  fair 
years  since,  in  a  fine  young  woman,  who  had  been  several  years  mar- 
ried without  offspring,  when  she  came  at  last  to  tell  me,  with  unfeigned 
pleasure,  that  she  was  pregnant,  and  to  ask  my  advice  as  to  her  hygienic 
management.  When  her  pregnancy  had  proceeded  a  little  beyond  the 
second  month,  she  arose  from  her  bed  in  good  health  and  spirits.  Sbe 
took  a  broom  and  began  to  sweep  some  part  of  her  apartment,  when 
in  an  instant,  sbe  felt  violent  pain  in  the  region  of  the  ovary,  became 
suddenly  of  a  mortal  paleness  and  coldness,  and,  by  the  time  I 
reached  her  apartment,  was  already  sinking  from  the  tubal  hemorrhage. 

Here  is  another  case  that  fell  under  my  notice. 

Case. — Mrs. ,  aged  thirty-two,  a  healthy  woman,  mother  of 

four  children,  was  in  excellent  health  on  Sunday,  October  7th,  18—. 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  was  gayly  singing  and  playing  with 
her  young  children  at  her  country  seat,  about  two  miles  from  town. 
At  seven  o'clock,  an  hour  later,  her  husband,  who  was  sick  in  bis 
chamber,  heard  her  slowly  ascending  the  stairs,  and  groaning  heavily. 
Upon  her  entering  his  chamber,  he  perceived  her  to  be  alarmingly 

ill.     Her  physician.  Dr. ,  was  immediately  sent  for.     He  found 

her  with  a  pulse  at  140,  and  complaining  of  violent  pain  extending  from 
the  top  of  the  thorax,  on  the  right  side,  quite  down  to  the  iliac  region. 
He  attended  her  all  day,  applied  a  blister  to  the  right  side  of  the  belly, 
and  gave  her  a  cathartic,  &c.  She  passed  a  dreadful  night,  but  was 
easier  the  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  when  the  pulse  was  but  120 
per  minute.  He  left  her  for  a  short  time,  but  found  her  symptoms 
aggravated  upon  his  return.  I  was  invited  to  see  her  with  him,  and 
met  him  at  half-past  two  o'clock,  when  she  appeared  to  be  dying. 
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As  she  had  vomited  very  much,  and  labored  under  excessive  tym- 
panitis, with  violent  pain  in  the  whole  belly,  she  got  an  enema,  which 
brought  off  a  great  deal  of  stercoraceoua  matter,  but  without  any 
relief  of  pain.  In  half  an  hour,  she  said :  "  Eaise  me  up — my  breath 
is  leaving  me  I"  and  she  was  slightly  elevated  on  a  pillow,  when  she 
immediately  swooned,  and  died. 

Twenty  hours  after  her  death,  I  inspected  the  abdominal  cavity  which 
contained  about  thirty  ounces  of  blood  and  bloody  serum.  The  pelvis 
was  filled  with  coagula,  and  much  blood  was  lying  among  the  intes- 
tinal convolutions. 

This  blood  escaped  from  a  rupture  in  the  left  Fallopian  tube  which 
contained  a  foetus  of  six  or  seven  weeks.  The  ovary  was  somewhat 
enlarged.  The  womb  contained  a  deciduous  mass,  and  the  canal  of 
the  cervix  contained  a  claret-colored  mucus  or  lymph.  The  womb  was 
larger  than  a  non-gravid  womb,  though  not  much  larger. 

There  is  a  lithographic  print  which  very  faithfully  represents  the 
tppearance  of  the  specimen,  which  you  may  see  at  page  107  of  my 
Philadelphia  Practice  of  Midwifery ^  second  edition. 

What,  alas  1  can  we  do  in  these  cases  ?  We  could  make  an  incision 
ia  the  abdomen,  and  clear  away  the  coagula  and  the  serum.  But  who 
i8  he  bold  enough  to  do  so?  Who  is  he  astute  enough  to  discriminate 
betwixt  all  the  possible  causes  of  such  phenomena  with  so  much  clear- 
ness as  to  warrant  him  in  the  performance  of  a  gastrotomy  for  Fallo- 
pian pregnancy  ?  There  is  no  such  wise  and  bold  surgeon ;  and, 
therefore,  nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  extend  all  the  relief  within 
the  narrow  boundaries  of  our  power,  and  calmly  await  and  submit  to 
the  inevitable  end.  Such  are  painful  scenes  to  the  sensitive  mind. 
They  cast  a  color  of  gloom  over  the  pathway  of  the  medical  man, 
whose  whole  walk,  indeed,  is  among  those  who  are  in  pain,  in  weak- 
ness, in  fear,  or  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  A  physician 
DJay  be  calm,  and  even  cheerful,  but  a  merry  doctor  is  a  very  singular 
phenomenon. 

The  diseases  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  then,  you  perceive,  are  obscure, 
and  very  unmanageable  where  they  become  serious.  Doubtless  they 
are  many  times  unsuspected  while  they  are  the  true  causes  of  disor- 
ders treated  under  another  name;  and  doubtless  their  inflammations, 
spasms,  neuralgias,  and  engorgements  may  yield  to  constitutional  and 
local  remedies  addressed  to  symptoms  supposed  to  depend  on  modifi- 
cations of  other  tissues. 

I  did  not  say  anything  as  to  ovarian  pregnancy  when  I  wrote  to 
joa  my  meagre  letter  on  the  ovaries,  because  I  intended  to  say  what 
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I  have  now  said  on  tubal  pregnancy,  and  preferred  to  reserve  my  re- 
marks on  ovarian  gestation  for  this  connection. 

You  know,  for  I  have  many  times  spoken  with  you  of  it,  M.  Pou- 
chet's  opinion  that  ovarian  pregnancy  cannot  exist.  M.  Pouchet  says, 
at  p.  421,  ThSorie  Positive  de  F Ovulation  Sponianee^  (tc,  "I  formally 
deny  the  existence  of  ovarian  pregnancy.  I  admit,  indeed,  that  the 
egg,  in  the  act  of  escaping  from  its  capsule,  may  become  fecundated 
by  the  sperm  brought  into  contact  by  means  of  the  fimbria,  and  that 
it  may  subsequently  be  developed  at  the  surface  of  the  ovarium  in 
xjonsequence  of  adhesions  contracted  with  that  organ.  But  I  have  no 
idea  of  an  ovarian  pregnancy  as  understood  by  writers,  that  is  to  say, 
a  development  of  an  ovulum  still  contained  within  its  Graafian  vesicle, 
and  which  by  its  development  engenders  a  foetus  inclosed  within  the 
very  ovary  itself^ 

M.  Pouchet,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  fruits  of  very  great 
labor  and  research  on  this  subject,  can  hardly,  we  should  think,  escape 
from  the  necessity  of  admitting  a  true  ovarian  pregnancy,  if  he  will 
consult  Dr.  Granville's  account  of  the  case  published  by  him  in  the 
Lond.  Phil.  Trans.,  part  i.,  1820.    In  July,  1845, 1  had  the  honor  of  an 
interview  with  M.  Pouchet,  at  his  house  at  Rouen,  and  a  conversation 
took  place,  among  other  topics,  upon  this  very  one  of  the  ovarian 
pregnancy.    I  stated  my  own  conviction  that  it  is  impossible  to  denj 
the  existence  of  the  ovaric  gestation,  and  that  the  embryo  might  well 
be  developed  in  the  Graafian  follicle,  which  I  see  M.  Pouchet,  in  the 
above  sentence  published  in  1847,  does  not  admit — he  adhering  to  the 
opinion  that  the  development  can  occur  only  at  the  surface  of  the 
organ. 

It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  if  you  assert  the  mutual  presence 
and  contact  of  the  generative  elements  to  be  necessary  to  fecundation, 
you  have  no  occasion  to  doubt  the  presence  of  the  male  element  in  the 
tube,  in  all  cases  of  tubal  pregnancy  at  least ;  and  M.  Pouchet  himself 
says  that  it  may  be  possible  for  fecundation  to  take  place  on  the  surface 
of  the  ovary  by  the  contact  of  the  germ  with  sperm  brought  into  the 
fimbria. 

My  opinion  at  Rouen  was,  and  is  still,  that  the  porule  being  formed 
for  the  escape  of  the  ovule,  while  still  retained  within  the  capsule  by 
the  granular  retinacula,  it  might  be  the  subject  of  impregnation  by 
sperm  brought  to  it  in  the  fimbria  of  the  tube. 
^  Let  us  suppose  such  impregnation  to  have  been  effected — then  some 
change  of  position  covering  the  porule  with  a  peritoneal  superficies 
allowing  of  adhesion ;  the  ovulum  would  be  necessarily  shut  up  in  the 
crypt  or  cell,  which  having  now  become  again  a  shut  sac,  development 
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of  the  germ  would  go  on  absolutely  in  the  interior  of  the  ovulum,  and 
Granville's  fact,  for  facts  are  stubborn  things,  would  be  explained 
without  at  all  shaking  the  conclusions  of  M.  Pouchet  as  to  the  oviponte. 

I  cannot  predict  what  may  be  the  opinion  you  shall  adopt  on  this 
point.  I  presume,  however,  there  is  not  one  among  you  to  believe 
that  the  macula  germinativa,  which  is  perhaps  the  real  embryotroph, 
and  which  is  found  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  germinal  vesicle,  buried 
as  that  vesicle  is  among  the  vitellary  corpuscles  of  the  egg,  which 
itself  is  in  the  centre  of  the  granular  masses  contained  within  the 
inner  concentric  of  the  Graafian  follicle,  hid  below  the  tunica  albu- 
ginea  and  indusium  of  the  ovary,  can  be  exposed  to  the  sexual 
presence  and  contact  by  any  process  other  than  the  spontaneous  ovi- 
posit, which  M.  Pouchet  describes.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  im- 
agine any  other  way  in  which  the  mutual  influences  of  the  generative 
elements  can  be  brought  into  effectual  activity  in  such  a  case. 

I  do  not,  then,  believe  that  in  the  ovaric  pregnancies  the  fecundation 
has  ever  been  effected,  except  through  an  already  opened  Graafian  cell, 
which,  being  subsequently  closed  by  adhesive  inflammation  at  the 
edge  of  the  porule,  has  allowed  the  pregnancy  to  go  on  within  the 
OTary  itself.  But  perhaps,  after  all,  the  mesenteric  attachment  could 
not  be  made  upon  the  surfaces  inside  of  a  Graafian  follicle,  and  if  so, 
then  M.  Pouchet  is  wholly  in  the  right. 

The  womb  is  so  constituted  as  to  admit  of  a  physiological  hypertro- 
phization  or  evolution  continued  throughout  the  nine  allotted  months 
of  a  gestation,  its  provision  of  materials  being  ample  for  that  purpose. 
No  such  provision  has  been  made  for  ovaric  or  tubal  gestation:  hence, 
within  three  months,  probably  in  most  cases  earlier,  the  fatal  rupture 
of  the  containing  walls  will  take  place,  and  the  patient  will  lose  her 
life.  As  I  am  on  the  subject  of  extra- uterine  pregnancy,  let  me  here 
remind  you  of  the  opinions  I  expressed  in  my  Lectures  as  to  ventral 
pregnancies.  I  said  I  had  met  with  specimens  of  abdominal  or  ventral 
pregnancy,  but  always  considered  them  as  instances  of  foetuses  deve- 
loped within  the  womb,  and  afterwards  deposited  within  the  belly,  in 
consequence  of  the  womb  having  given  way  to  allow  the  contents  to 
escape  into  the  peritoneal  sac.  Some  of  them  have  been  known  to  re- 
main in  the  belly  for  fifteen  or  even  thirty  years.  Upon  investigating 
the  cases  afler  death,  even  the  placenta  has  been  found,  and  adhering 
to  the  mesentery  or  other  peritoneal  surface.  But  you  are  too  well 
informed,  I  should  think,  to  allow  you  to  suppose  that  a  full-grown 
foetus  could  possibly  be  developed  by  means  of  a  placenta  resting  on 
a  serous  membrane  only  1 1  It  would  be  very  stupid  of  you  to  imagine 
such  a  thing  possible,  since  you  know  that  such  development  requires 
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that  even  the  womb  itself  should  become  exceedingly  vascular  in  order 
to  furnish  the  due  supplies  of  oxygen  and  plasma.  Besides,  how 
could  a  placenta  grow,  except  the  base  on  which  it  rests  shall  grow 
paripaasHif  Don't  you  see  that  when  a  large  placenta  is  found  in  a 
ventral  pregnancy,  it  could  not  have  grown  on  a  mesentery,  or  other 
superficies  of  peritoneum  ?  They  could  not  grow  with  it,  and  it  could 
not  grow  without  their  accompanying /jan^s^ii  growth. 

I  have  now  treated  in  succession  of  many  maladies  and  accidents  of 
the  external  and  internal  genitalia.  There  are  many  points  which  I 
have  passed  over  in  silence,  because  I  have  wished  to  avoid  expressing 
an  opinion  upon  subjects  on  which  I  have  had  no  practical  or  clinical 
knowledge.  Others  I  have  postponed  to  a  future  page,  in  order  that 
I  might  not  be  compelled,  on  the  one  hand,  to  anticipate,  nor,  on  the 
other,  to  separate  subjects  that  have  a  sort  of  ^natural  alliance.  For 
example,  ruptures  or  lacerations  of  the  womb  and  vagina,  it  appeared 
to  me,  might  better  be  arranged  under  the  head  of  those  diseases  and 
accidents  of  pregnancy  of  which  it  is  my  intention  to  treat.  It  will  be 
my  duty  to  say  much  upon  the  subject  of  the  menstrua,  an  important 
item  in  the  history  of  the  female,  and  one  whose  modification  and  dis- 
orders exert  a  mighty  influence  on  her  health  and  happiness.  In  order 
to  approach  this  subject  properly,  I  ought  to  make  remarks  on  that 
important  and  interesting  crisis  which  is  called  Puberty  in  the  female, 
and,  therefore,  my  next  letter  shall  be  on  the  subject  of  puberty,  or 
the  puberic  age.  C.  D.  M. 


LETTER    XXVIII. 

Gentlemen  :  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  in  this  letter  succeed  in 
setting  forth,  with  clearness,  the  views  I  have  long  entertained,  or 
rather  those  which  I  have  supposed  myself  to  entertain  on  the  subject 
of  puberty  in  girls;  I  fear  I  shall  not.     I  know  a  man  may  think  be 
has  clear  views  on  points  in  physiology  or  in  general  philosophy,  and 
particularly  in  any  metaphysical   consideration,  while,  in  fact,  his 
notions  are  not  clear,  but  confused,  indefinite,  dim,  and  not  readily 
explainable  in  words.    In  such  a  state  of  his  mind,  a  man  will  be 
found  unable  to  set  forth  a  lucidus  ordo  of  thoughts,  for  there  is  do 
such  characteristic  order  in  his  opinions  on  the  special  topic ;  and  if  a 
writer  doth  in  this  way  fail,  you  have  fair  inference  that  he  fails  to  be 
distinct  and  clear  and  coherent  in  his  exposition,  because  he  is  him- 
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self  indistinct,  oonfosed,  and  incoherent  in  his  own  appreciation  of  the 
•algect  under  discnssion. 

If  you  bad  happened  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  a  certain  historical  event, 
yoa  would,  doubtless,  expect  to  be  able  to  relate  all  the  successive  in- 
cidents thereof  in  a  regular  order,  as  they  occurred;  but,  should  you 
not  be  able  to  do  so,  it  would  be  because  you  had  observed  badly,  and 
kept  no  memorials  or  records  worthy  to  be  depended  upon ;  in  fact, 
yoa  would  not  know  or  understand  the  events  of  which  you  had  been 
an  eye-witness,  and  which  you  supposed  yourself  to  understand  and 
remember  perfectly  well.     We  see  daily  examples  of  this  uncertainty 
and  imprecision  of  knowledge  in  testimony  given  before  our  courts 
and  jaries  by  witnesses  called  in  the  case.    The  truth  is  elicited  only 
by  cross-examination.    I  wish  you  were  present  here  to  cross-examine 
me  on  the  subject  of  puberty — perhaps  we  might  then  be  able  to  come 
to  a  dear  understanding,  together. 

When  in  this  letter  I  come  to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  puberty 

in  girls,  I  consider  myself  as  having  been  an  eye-witness,  in  the  cases 

to  be  taken  up,  of  the  incidents  and  circumstances  that  attended  upon 

the  puberio  age ;  for  the  major  part  of  my  long  professional  life  has 

been  passed  amidst  such  scenes  and  histories.     During  many  years,  I 

have  frequently  been  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  health  of  young 

females  entering  upon,  passing  through,  or  already  gone  beyond  the 

common  puberic  age ;  yet,  notwithstanding  I  have  witnessed  so  many 

caaes  requiring  medical  interposition,  I  confess  that  to  write  you  a  letter 

oa  the  subject  of  puberty  appears  to  me  a  difficult  task.     Certainly  it 

is  one  I  should  prefer  to  avoid,  both  because  of  the  doubts  existing  in 

mj  own  mind  as  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  puberic  affections,  and 

of  the  jejune  and  little  practical  notions  upon  it  that  I  find  in  the 

wthorities;  which  I  take  to  be  a  proof  of  the  difficult  nature  of  the 

•abject.    I  must  pray  you,  therefore,  beforehand,  to  scan  very  closely 

tbeseotiments  that  I  shall  express  in  this  letter ;  and,  if  you  find  them 

to  coincide  with  what  is  true,  or  probably  true,  then  to  adopt  and 

«pply  them  in  your  practice;  whereas,  if  they  should  prove  to  be 

Bjpothetical,  and  unfounded  in  truth,  or  in  facts,  you  ought  to  reject 

tod  condemn  them.    I  desire  only  that  they  should  be  useful,  not 

merely  that  they  should  be  accepted. 

The  writing  a  letter  upon  puberty  would  not  be  a  difficult  under* 
taking,  were  one  to  confine  himself  to  pointing  out,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, the  period  and  general  phenomena  of  the  change  from  the  girlish 
to  the  womanly  estate,  and  furnish  a  copious  statistic  of  the  dates 
of  the  eruption  of  the  menstrua  in  different  countries.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  say  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  the  pel^ 
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vis  becomes  expanded  and  consolidated;  that  tfae  atelectasis  of  the  in- 
terual  and  external  genitalia  and  the  lactiferous  apparatus  is  removed. 
But  such  statements,  that  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  books  on  these 
matters,  serve  to  throw  but  very  little  light  on  the  abstruse  subject  of 
puberic  disorders ;  they  always  put  me  in  mind  of  the  holy  text,  where 
it  says:  "They  fill  their  mouth  with  wind,  and  their  belly  with  the 
east  wind,"  which,  being  interpreted,  in  Latin  is  vox  ei  preierea  nihil 

I  shall  endeavor,  then,  to  relate  to  you  what  are  the  opinions  I  en- 
tertain on  the  subject,  and  point  out  the  indications  of  treatment  for 
those  young  people  who  approach  dangerously  and  pass  with  risk 
through  the  great  and  important  crisis  of  the  puberic  age.  What  is 
meant  by  the  word  puberty  ? 

Stephens,  in  his  Thesaurus^  skjbi  "Pubertas.  Aetas  in  maribosqui 
est  annus  xiv.,  in  foeminis  xii.     Pubertas  plena  xviii.  annus  est 

"Pubertas  est  emissio  pubis,  a  qua  anni  pubericUis  died  sunL 

"  Pubertas,  generandi  vis." 

Dr.  Noah  Webster,  in  his  Dictioncury^  says:  "Puberty.  The  age  at 
which  persons  are  capable  of  procreating  and  bearing  children.  This 
age  is  different  in  different  climates,  but  is  with  us  considered  to  be  at 
fourteen  years  in  the  male,  and  twelve  in  females;"  and  Dungliaon,  in 
his  Medical  Dictionary^  tells  us  that  it  is  "  the  period  of  life  at  which 
young  people  of  both  sexes  are  pubescent  or  nubile.  Acoording  to 
the  civil  law,  puberty  occurs  at  twelve  years  in  females,  and  foorteea 
in  males. 

You  see  that  Stephanus,  and  Webster,  and  Dunglison — ^I  shall  not 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  lawyers — agree  that  puberty  in  females 
is  the  age  of  reproductive  power  just  begun,  and  that  that  power  is 
acquired  at  twelve  years  of  age ;  Stephanus  says  it  is  pubertas  plena 
at  eighteen ;  but  you,  even  as  young  students  of  medicine,  know  that 
neither  of  these  Dictionaries  speaks  truly,  for  the  reproductive  power 
is  not  attained  at  twelve  years,  in  the  average  of  cases ;  nor  does  the 
average  come  at  all  near  to  twelve  years — it  is  beyond  fourteen  yean 
in  this  country.  The  first  true  and  veritable  eruption  of  the  menaei 
may  be  taken  as  the  evidence  of  the  girl  having  reached  her  puberic 
age ;  for  that  eruption  is  the  evidence  of  germ  evolution  in  the  ovary, 
and  even  of  the  ovi-posit.  This  occurs  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
years  of  age. 

Instead  of  limiting  the  application  of  the  word  puberty  to  the  state 
of  the  girl  at  the  first  mensual  manifestation,  I  prefer  to  use  it  as  ra- 
ferring  to  a  long  stage  of  preparation  for  the  menstrual  office,  and  to 
a  stage,  also,  which  extends  far  beyond  the  date  of  the  first  show,  into 
the  period  when  the  function  has  become  regularly  established;  ao 
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r^ularly  and  firmly,  I  mean,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  as  to 
tbe  permanent  and  normal  acquisition  of  the  power;  a  pnbertas  plena. 
The  fact  is  that  many  persons  are  to  be  met  with  in  whom  it  has 
never  been  perfectly  established ;  persons  in  whom  the  power  to  men- 
airoate  exists,  but  exists  feebly,  morbidly,  interruptedly.  AH  such 
persons  have  failed  to  pass  through  the  crisis  of  puberty. 

A  girl  may  have  a  sanguine  discharge  from  her  genitalia  without 
having  any  pretension  to  be  menstrual :  it  may  arise  from  a  scratch, 
an  nicer,  a  wound,  &c.  I  have  observed  such  discharges  in  children 
at  birth,  in  the  month,  and  in  little  children  under  six  years  of  age. 
When  I  have  been  consulted  about  these  cases  as  extraordinary 
samples  of  precocious  menstruation,  I  have  been  far  from  joining  in 
such  a  preposterous  notion.  And  I  hope  that  you  will  always  dis- 
criminate between  bleeding  from  the  genitalia,  and  the  regular  physio- 
logical discharge,  which  alone  is  menstruation. 

The  young  child  is  but  the  sketch,  the  ibauche,  the  atelectasic  mould 
in  which  are  to  be  formed  the  organs  of  the  woman.  She  Employs  some 
fourteen  years  of  her  life  in  consolidating  and  forming  her  body,  in  order 
to  fit  it  for  its  high  destiny  as  a  reproducing  agent:  but  the  apparatus 
and  the  force  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  destiny  are  not  added, 
except  as  the  last  and  crowning  power  of  her  constitution ;  the  com- 
plement of  her  forces.  Her  weak  and  tender  tissues,  in  the  early 
years  of  life,  could  not  possess  the  strength  and  solidity,  nor  could 
they  furnish  the  materials,  for  the  evolution  and  perfecting  of  the  new 
being,  which  is,  for  a  series  of  following  years,  to  represent  its  parent, 
as  one  of  the  integers  of  the  immortal  genus,  man. 

The  earliest  years  of  her  life  are  occupied,  then,  in  bringing  her  up 
to  that  point  of  perfect  development  of  her  alimentary,  respiratory, 
innervative,  and  circulatory  life,  that  may  fit  her  for  exerting  the  great 
!  leproductive  force.  The  time  for  acquiring  that  force  is  the  time  of 
'  puberty.  Puberty  is  the  term  of  preparation  to  produce  and  mature 
o?arian  ovules  or  germs,  and  discharge  them  from  their  capsules  in 
the  ovary. 

Having  duly  acquired  this  power  and  faculty,  she  has  passed  through 
the  crisis  of  her  puberty.  She  has  transcended  the  puberic  age,  and 
has  become  a  woman  :  she  has  become  possessed  of  a  faculty  that  she 
is  destined  to  enjoy  for  nearly  half  of  her  lifetime,  and  then,  losing 
it  again,  she  turns  on  the  reverse  of  the  path  of  life  and  begins  to  de- 
scend to  the  bodom  of  the  dust  from  whence  she  originally  emerged. 

It  might  be  true  to  say  that  the  whole  menstrual  period  of  life,  ex- 
tending from  fifteen  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  is  a  continual  crisis  for 
tbe  female;  yet,  when  once  fully  formed  and  established  in  the  economy. 
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it  is  become  a  nature  and  a  habit,  and  ceases  to  have  that  character  of 
crisis  which  more  truly  applies  to  the  stage  of  preparation  or  incep- 
tion of  this  great  power,  and  its  positive  and  firm  establishment  as  a 
part  of  her  life-offices. 

A  girl  grows  up  from  infancy,  and  from  childhood,  continaally  de- 
veloping, confirming,  and  consolidating  her  tissues  and  organs,  appro- 
priate in  their  magnitude  and  their  density  to  the  particular  stage  of 
existence  through  which  she  is  passing.  In  weight,  stature,  propor- 
tion, vigor,  and  intelligence,  there  is  a  continual  conformable  progress 
— not  a  non-conformable  progress.  The  last  faculty  she  acquires  is 
the  reproductive,  the  crown  and  glory  of  them  all.  It  would  be  an 
unconformable  progress  in  development,  should  its  acquisition  be 
either  greatly  anticipated  or  postponed  in  point  of  time. 

In  growing  up  from  the  infantile  to  the  womanly  estate,  she  passes 
through  many  crises,  great  and  important  ones;  but  the  greatest  and 
most  important  of  all  is  the  puberic  crisis. 

Thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  nay,  millions  of  young  children 
fail  to  escape  the  dangers  of  the  age  of  their  first  dentition,  and  the 
bills  of  mortality  are  swelled  with  the  returns  of  death  in  children. 
The  first,  or  milk  teeth  having  served  their  turn,  the  child  incurs  great 
hazard  at  the  quasi  paroxysm  that  waits  upon  the  second  dentition. 
Many  children  now  lose  their  appetite,  their  embonpoint,  their  gayety; 
they  cease  to  play  and  utter  the  glad  voice  among  their  shouting  and 
laughing  companions.  The  pulse  becomes  compressible  and  frequent, 
and,  upon  the  slightest  motion,  the  heart  beats  with  redoubled  haste 
and  soon  subsides  again  into  an  habitual  languor  of  action.  Fretful* 
ness  of  temper,  and  frequent  crying  for  any  slight  cause,  or  for  no  per- 
ceptible cause,  mark  what  is  very  commonly,  in  families,  known  as  the 
"cry-baby"  age  of  children  in  their  second  dentition. 

Children  suffer  frequent  distressing  pain  in  the  decaying  and  loosen- 
ing out  of  their  first  teeth ;  and  a  strange  erethism  of  the  parts  about 
the  mouth  attends  the  tension  of  the  gums  coincident  with  the  bring- 
ing forward  of  the  permanent  set.  I  have  had  many  patients  under 
my  care  whose  health  had  been  rendered  wretched  by  these  causes. 
Such  patients  have  had  convulsions,  deranged  bowels,  palpitations, 
and  hypertrophic  throb  of  the  heart,  loss  of  appetite,  cephalalgia,  and 
other  disorders,  attributable  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  forcing 
them  through  this  especial  crisis  of  life:  they  had  become  hydr»mic 

Under  circumstances  of  a  crude,  imperfect,  saburral  digestion  thus 
brought  about,  the  growth  is. sometimes  arrested  for  a  time.  Thou- 
sands of  children  attacked  at  this  period  by  disease  are  hurried  to  the 
grave.    Measles,  scarlatina,  pertussis,  &c.,  assail  them  at  a  time  when 
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thej  cannot  resist  the  combined  influences  of  a  severe  malady  and  a 
dental  crisis,  either  of  which,  encountered  alone,  would  be  far  less  dan- 
gerous. In  the  progress  thus  far,  also,  some  of  the  organs  and  parts 
of  the  child  are  occasionally  observed  to  be  unequally  developed.  The 
heart,  for  example,  which  in  its  evolution  of  substance  and  power  ought 
to  move  pari passH  with  the  entire  economy  of  the  child,  is  not  rarely 
found  to  get  ahead  of  the  other  organs ;  and  we  observe,  by  ausculta- 
tion and  other  modes  of  inquiry,  that  the  child  of  six  or  eight  has  a 
heart  suitable  for  a. child  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age;  and  that  the  non- 
conformable  power  of  this  hypertrophied  agent  of  the  circulation  ex- 
poses the  patient  to  danger  of  excessive  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  to  the  lungs,  to  the  liver,  the  spleen,  &c.  &c.,  afflicting  it  with  epi- 
leptiform convulsions,  pulmonary  engorgements,  hepatic  obstructions, 
kc^  according  as  the  excessive  momentum  of  the  circulation  happens 
to  be  determined. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  observe  an  excessive  and  non  con- 
formable growth  of  the  head  in  young  persons,  by  which  they  are  ex- 
posed to  great  risks,  but  which  is  corrected,  at  a  later  date,  by  the  rest 
of  the  system  recovering  its  due  proportion  to  the  encephalon,  whose 
progress,  becoming  slower,  allows  it  jSnally  to  be  overtaken,  whereby 
all  the  parts  become  equalized  again.  If  the  child  even  afler  difficul- 
ties encountered,  should  get  well  and  safely  through  this  period,  it  is 
safe  for  a  term  of  years. 

In  like  manner,  the  girl  approaches  the  greatest  of  all  her  critical 
stages  of  existence.  She  has  concluded  all  the  preparatory  acts,  and 
they  having  all  been  perfected  and  completed,  she  turns  over  from  the 
childish  or  girlish  to  the  womanly  condition,  without  stay,  let,  or 
hinderance.  She  glides  onward,  and  is  found  to  be  a  woman,  and 
that  without  the  least  inconvenience  or  disorder  of  health. 

The  epiphyses  of  the  bones,  and  all  the  individual  pieces  of  which 
they  are  constituted,  have  now  become  solidified  and  compact.  The 
cozal  bones  and  the  several  portions  of  the  os  sacrum  have  each  ac- 
quired the  due  firmness  and  solidity.  The  pubes  are  covered  with  the 
marks  of  womanhood,  and  the  external  genitalia  acquire  larger  pro- 
portions. The  transverse  and  antero-posterior  diameters  of  the  pelvis 
have  suddenly  and  visibly  increased;  the  mammary  glands  and  the 
aureole  and  the  nipple  are  augmented  in  size.  A  growth  of  fine 
downy  hair  is  observed  on  the  upper  lip,  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth; 
a  more  considerable  deposit  of  fat  lends  roundness  to  the  limbs  and 
grace  to  the  contour  of  the  young  maiden.  A  new  and  different 
lustre  sparkles  in  her  eyes,  which  more  promptly  veil  their  bright- 
ness by  downcast  glances,  or  the  continual  dreamy  and  thoughtful 
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drooping  of  the  lids  above  them.  Heightened  color  in  the  cheek  and 
lips  shows  the  greater  intenseness  of  the  glow  with  which  the  fires  of 
life  are  burning  within.  It  seems  as  if  the  forces  which  bad  been  em- 
ployed to  perfect  the  beautiful  machine  by  arranging  and  completing 
the  quantitative  synthesis  of  its  organisms,  were  now  occupied  in  a 
sort  of  paroxysmal  intensity  with  adorning  it  with  all  its  graces  and 
attractions,  and  setting  upon  it  the  seal  of  perfection.  She  is  perfect; 
in  a  few  months,  she  is  habitually,  naturally  perfect — the  crisis  is 
over — invent  portum,  spes  et/ortuna  valete.     It  is  pubertas  plena. 

Let  us  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  acts  of  preparation 
have  been  duly  effected,  yet  the  girl  is  not  ready.  Why  is  she  not 
ready?  She  is  seemingly  ready  for  the  great  change;  what  lets  its 
accomplishment?  She  marches  up  to  the  critical  age,  and  it  flees 
before  her.  In  vain  the  progress  of  weeks  and  of  months  urges  her 
towards  the  goal  of  change ;  but  she  changes  not.  Insensibly  and  by 
the  slowest  degrees,  the  conformable  relations  of  her  organs  are  found 
to  be  dissolved.  Her  nutrition  gives  place  to  marcor  and  atrophy; 
her  brilliant  hues  are  replaced  by  sallow  tints.  The  bright  laughing 
eye  is  grown  dim  and  sunken;  the  heart  beats  hurriedly,  especially 
upon  exercise.  Her  appetite  fails,  or  some  craving  pica  or  malacia 
takes  place  of  the  normal  desire  for  food.  Debility,  exbaastioo, 
mucous  diseases,  diarrhoea,  or  constipation,  make  daily  inroads  npon 
her  feeble  life-domain,  and,  while  everybody  knows  that  she  would  be 
well  if  she  could  become  a  menstrual  creature,  few  deem  that,  to  make 
her  so,  it  is  only  required  to  cure  her  of  a  disease  of  the  bloody  a  disease 
whose  existence  is  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  that  great  function. 

There  is  no  reason  to  hope,  that  under  these  circumstances,  the  great 
transformation  will  be  effected.  Such  nutrition,  circulation,  respira- 
tion, and  innervation  as  hers  will  not  admit  of  it.  It  is  far  more  pro- 
bable that  one  system  of  functions  after  another  being  perverted,  pros- 
trated and  overthrown,  she  will  become  more  and  more  diseased, 
feeble,  and  exanimate,  until  some  local  inflammation  finds  her  an  easy, 
ujiresisting  prey.  You  have  no  reason  to  expect  to  cure  her  of  her 
emansio-mensium  until  you  cure  her  of  her  puberic  malady.  What 
is  that  malady  ? — how  will  you  prescribe  for  it  ? — what  is  the  indica- 
tion ? — is  it  that  everlasting  calomel? — is  it  snakeroot,  senna,  rhubarb, 
quinia? — what  is  it? — what  ails  the  patient?  She  is  impuberic, 
though  advanced  far  in  the  puberic  age. 

Look  at  her — measure  and  weigh  her— compare  her  with  her  former 
self.  Don^t  you  see  what  enormous  efforts  her  constitution  has  made 
to  transform  her,  as  it  has  done,  from  the  condition  of  a  child  to  that 
of  a  woman?    Her  great  haunches  are  no  more  like  those  of  the  boyish 
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pelvis  she  had  ten  months  ago  than  her  bust  is  like  that  of  a  boy. 
Her  wide  womanly  pelvis,  and  the  thiek  glutaei,  the  expanded  leva- 
tores,  the  iliacae  and  psosD,  have  been  almost  created  as  by  magic;  and 
all  this  at  the  expense  of  effort  by  the  iliac  arteries  and  their  branches, 
and  accompanying  nerves.    The  same  apparatus  has  been  laboring 
with  a  surplus  of  activity  to  develop  the  uterus,  the  tubes,  the  vagina, 
and  the  external  genitals,  and  all  these  parts  are,  perhaps,  perfectly 
formed ;  but  the  sexual  concrete,  the  vitelliferous  tissue,  the  stroma 
of  the  ovary,  is  incomplete.    It  can  produce  no  yelk  matter ;  there  is 
no  germinal  spot  yet,  no  germinal  vesicle,  no  vitellus,  no  Graafian 
follicle,  and,  so,  no  menstruation.    She  has  lost  her  health ;  she  has 
fidlen  sick.    In  her  present  state  and  prospects  she  is  useless  as  a  re- 
productive agent;  and  the  reproductive  vi4;ellary  element  is  withheld 
from  her.    Cure  her  health,  re-establish  the  conformable  relations  of 
her  organisms;  let  her  innervations  become  equable  in  her  whole 
body,  and  she  will  give  you  the  proof  of  her  restored  health  in  the 
aaumption  of  her  catamenial  power. 

Open  your  books  of  therapeutics  and  materia  medica,  to  find  in 
tliem  a  great  catalogue  of  plants,  and  minerals,  and  animal  substances, 
under  the  head  of  menagoga,  or  emmenagogues.  Does  the  young  lady 
want  one  of  those  emmenagogues  ? — and  what  emmenagogue  ?  Is  it 
tansy,  hellebore,  or  madder,  that  shall  cure  the  puberic  disease  under 
which  she  labors?  I  ask  you  again  to  consider  the  question — what 
ailfl  her?     Let  us  try  if  we  can  learn  what  really  ails  the  patient. 

Advert  to  the  state  of  the  creature  in  the  earliest  embryonal  period, 

&nd  remember  that  it  passed  first  from  the  embryonal  into  the  foetal 

state,  and  then  into  that  of  the  child,  the  girl,  and  the  woman ;  and 

that  all  these  mutations  were  effected  by,  and  solely  dependent  on, 

the  power  of  accretion^  or  nutrition  of  the  parts.    This  accretion  takes 

place  at  the  expense  of  the  blood,  which  is  the  pabulum  or  magazine, 

out  of  which  all  the  new  molecules  are  taken,  and  deposited  under  the 

indicating  and  controlling  force  communicated  by  the  accompanying 

nerve.    All  life  is  but  a  continued  scene  of  development;  and  but  for 

the  waste  and  detritus  of  the  organs,  no  limit  could  be  assigned  to  the 

extension  of  the  body.    It  is  the  generic  nature,  or  rather  the  law  of 

a  creature  that  compels  all  animal  forms  and  parts  to  remain  within 

certain  boundaries,  according  to  a  pre-existing  idea  of  such  genus,  or 

such  species.    Without  such  generic  delimitations,  it  is  plain  that  the 

whole  zoological  series,  as  well  as  all  the  vegetable  forms,  would  be 

lost  in  the  progress  of  a  few  generations ;  whereas,  they  have  been 

kept,  until  now,  the  exact  copies  of  those  archetypes  which,  in  the 

Garden  of  Eden,  were  commanded  to  go  forth  and  increase  and  mul- 
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tiply,  and  fill  the  earth,  each  after  its  own  kind — It  is  the  greatest 
miracle  of  all. 

Have  we,  then,  any  reason  to  be  surprised,  when  we  find  that  this 
long  development  of  the  foetus,  the  infant,  the  child,  and  the  girl, 
sometimes  exhausts  the  powers  concerned  in  its  efiectuation  ?  For 
example,  when  the  child  grows  too  fast  and  falls  sick;  are  you  sur- 
prised at  such  an  event  ?  If  the  waste  of  the  forces  and  materials  of 
the  blood  is  rapid  and  great  under  the  double  necessity  of  both  main- 
taining the  existing  stage  and  giving  sufficient  power  to  rise  to  a 
higher  stage  of  development,  what  wonder  have  we  to  perceive  that 
the  child  that  grows  rapidly  tall  grows  at  the  same  time  thin,  and 
weak,  and  pale,  and  sickly  ?  or  to  hear  its  mother  say  it  is  sick  for 
growing  too  fast?  Is  the  body  in  truth  the  "fixed  and  rigidified 
blood,"  and  has  it  grown  too  rapidly  ?  Has  the  blood,  which  is  the 
fluid  body,  become  exhausted  ? 

I  assure  you  I  think  it  must  often  happen  that  you  shall  be  called 
to  give  your  opinion  on  cases  in  which  you  will  have  occasion  to  ob- 
serve that,  when  nature,  after  violent  effijrts  and  crises  of  development 
power,  shall  have  ceased  to  develop  the  child  in  stature,  it  will  be 
found  to  augment  in  breadth;  and  when  that  process  is  fairly  insti- 
tuted, it  will  cease  to  b&  lanky  and  thin;  for,  in  fact,  in  the  growing 
up  of  children,  you  shall  almost  always  find  that  they  grow  alternately 
tall  and  bulky.     When  the  elongating  crisis  comes  on,  they  grow  tall 
and  thin,  and  are  said  by  the  vulgar — very  truly,  too — to  "outgrow 
their  strength."    As  soon  as  this  weakness  comes  on,  they  cease  to 
grow  in  longitude,  and  then  commences  the  development  or  growth 
in  latitude :  so  that  the  child  becomes  stout  again ;  and  so  on  it  goes, 
growing  by  turns,  first  taller,  then  stouter,  then  taller  again,  and  next 
stouter,  until,  at  last,  it  shall  have  acquired  its  true  generical  limits 
and  form. 

A  child,  I  said,  grows  from^  the  appropriation  of  materials  taken  out 
of  the  mass  of  its  blood,  which  is  the  pabulum  nutritionis.  There  is 
then  a  constant  and  wasteful  call  for  supply.  But  whence  the  supply, 
gentlemen  ?  and  shall  we  not  expect  sometimes  to  find  that  the  organs 
of  supply  become  wearied  and  exhausted  of  functional  power  by  the 
sheer  excessive  exercise  thereof? 

And  now  we  come  to  the  gist  of  the  matter :  what  is  it  that  makes 
the  blood?  what  is  the  haamatosic-tissue?  That  is  the  true  question; 
and,  if  we  can  settle  that  question,  we  shall  succeed  in  setting  forth,  in 
a  clear  and  lucid  order,  our  doctrine  as  to  the  principal  maladies  of 
the  puberic  age  in  the  female. 

An  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  can  be  manoeuvred  and 
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marched  according  to  the  will  of  the  generalin-chief  upon  one  condi- 
tion only,  and  that  condition  is  that  its  rations  shall  be  supplied ;  for 
QO  courage,  no  discipline,  no  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  officers  or  men 
can  keep  it  afoot  without  the  aid  of  the  commissariat.  The  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men  would  fall  faster  by  famine  than  by  the  bullet  or 
the  sword.  The  daily  rations  which  keep  the  army  up  to  the  faculty 
3f  the  highest  activity  and  courage  are  essential  to  supply  the  daily 
waste,  consumption,  or  detritus  of  the  life-actions  of  the  soldiers.  The 
ration  is  converted  to  chyme;  which  becomes  chyle  in  the  thoracic 
ioct^  and  is  poured  as  chyle,  not  as  blood,  into  the  mass  of  the  blood 
when  it  is  precipitated  into  the  auricle  of  the  heart.  The  churning 
power  of  the  heart  mixes  the  new  material  with  the  old  sanguine  mass, 
and  it  is  hurried  off  into  the  system  of  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins, 
and,  after  a  few  revolutions,  it  is — what  ? — blood.  How  has  it  become 
blood  ?  K  you  answer,  by  the  force  of  cell-life,  I  reply  that  a  condi- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  that  cell-life  force  is,  that  it  shall  be  in  contact 
with  the  membrane  commune  of  the  vascular  cyst,  the  membrana  vaso- 
ram  communis,  the  endangium,  as  Burdach  calls  it.  Even  in  the  very 
earliest  manifestations  of  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  punctum  saliens 
of  the  incubated  egg,  where  the  blood-disk  seems  most  like  an  inde- 
pendent, self-creating  physical  ens  making  even  its  own  vascular  trac- 
tos,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  power  to  form  itself  is  a  transmitted 
power — transmitted  from  those  living  elements  of  the  ovum  itself  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  and  from  which  it  receives  its  inducted  life. 
The  sanguineous  substance  could  not  have  become  blood  in  the 
stomach,  the  duodenum,  or  jejunum,  nor  in  a  lacteal  tube,  or  the 
thoracic  duct;  but  it  can  become  blood  while  in  contact  with  the  inte- 
rior lining  of  the  vessels :  even  the  living  power  of  the  egg  inducts 
the  life-force  into  the  material  which  it  elevates  up  to  the  mark  of  the 
perfect  blood  of  the  embryon.  Hence,  I  infer  that  the  membrane 
which  lines  the  interior  of  the  heart,  the  aorta  and  all  its  branches; 
the  capillary  vessels  and  all  the  veins,  is  a  blood-making  membrane,  and 
that  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  found  any  other  blood-making  tissue 
in  the  economy.  When  this  tissue,  this  membrana  communis  is  in 
perfect  health,  and  the  supply  of  chyle  perfect,  we  have  perfect  blood; 
when  the  tissue  is  diseased,  or  the  supply  insufficient,  we  have  diseased 
blood;  or,  at  least,  it  acquires  a  dyscrasy  that  prevents  it  from  exercis- 
ing its  due  influence  on  the  organs  and  tissues.  Some  physiologists 
have  proposed  that  the  hsematosis  is  in  a  chief  degree  the  result  of  an 
action  carried  on  in  the  lacteal  vessels,  perfected  still  more  in  the 
thoracic  duct,  and  completed  in  the  lungs,  and  that  these  gradual  per- 
fectionings  are  a  sort  of  progressive  oxygenations  or  aerations,  effected 
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through  the  walls  of  the  vasa  lymphatica,  Ac,  but,  if  they  will  insist 
that  the  haematosis  is  the  work  of  the  lungs,  they  cannot  deny  that 
the  endangium  of  the  lungs  is  the  agent  in  that  work. 

I  pretend  not  to  ignore  the  agency  of  oxygen  in  all  processes  of 
vitalization,  to  all  which  it  is  indeed  indispensable.  But  I  contend 
that  oxygen,  outside  of  the  living  tissues,  can  have  no  such  power. 
It  can  have  no  such  power  as  to  the  blood  at  least,  since  that  flaid 
changes  and  loses  something  of  its  real  nature  and  character  the 
moment  it  quits  its  contact  with  the  living  surfaces.  The  presence 
of  the  endangium  is  essential  to  its  existence.  If  drawn  into  a  basin, 
or  shed  among  the  tissues — if  it  abandon  its  delimitary  membrane,  it 
becomes  changed,  it  loses  its  fluidity;  its  elements  become  separated, 
and  though  it  may  still  be  a  red  fluid,  it  is  no  longer  blood,  though  so 
called  for  convenience  sake.  Like  a  dissolved  crystal,  it  is  no  longer 
a  crystal;  or  like  a  liquid  crystallized,  it  is  no  longer  a  fluid.  The 
elements  remain,  but  the  form  and  the  forces  are  changed. 

So  little  is  as  yet  known  concerning  the  true  nature  and  powers  of 
the  common  membrane,  that  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  speak  of  it 
without  much  hesitation  and  doubt  of  my  correctness  as  to  its  dis- 
eases. But  at  least  we  do  know  that  the  membrane  is  liable  to  sim- 
ple inflammation,  to  pseudo-membranous  diphtheritis  or  inflammatory 
exudation,  to  pyogenic  inflammation,  to  adhesive  and  to  destructive 
inflammation,  and  ossiflc  degeneration ;  and  that  is  enough  to  show  us 
that  it  is  also  liable  to  debility,  and  to  imperfect  and  unequable  ex- 
ercise of  its  functional  office. 

Where  it  becomes  the  seat  of  a  pyogenic  inflammation,  it  carries 
death  in  its  function  by  producing  innumerable  pus-corpuscles,  which, 
being  washed  away  into  the  circulation,  poison  the  whole  mass  of  the 
blood,  and  curtail  existence  by  a  purulent  infection  of  the  blood. 

When,  again,  it  is  endowed  with  a  preternatural  activity  and  force, 
the  blood-membrane,  fills  the  vascular  cyst  to  overflowing  with  a  rich 
and  excessive  blood ;  so  that  the  patient  labors  under  all  the  symptoms 
of  plethora ;  and  when  it  has  lost  its  tone,  or  has  exhausted  its  foroe 
by  excessive  exertion  of  it,  we  have  the  appearances  that  appertain  to 
the  ansBmic  state. 

I  advise  you  to  read  on  this  head,  the  work  of  Baciborski  on  the 
veins ;  a  work  in  which  he  examines  very  much  at  large  the  history 
of  their  nature,  uses,  and  maladies.  Baciborski,  you  will  find,  also 
holds  that  the  veins,  in  penetrating  into  the  most  interior  structure 
of  organs,  carry  with  them  only  the  endangium,  the  membrana  com- 
munis^ which,  if  that  idea  be  well  founded,  is  equivalent  to  asserting 
that  this  inner  membrane  is  the  essential  organ  or  agent,  and  that  the 
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ibroos  and  elastic,  and  other  materials  of  the  structure  of  blood- 
ressels,  are  merely  the  protective  investments  of  the  blood-making 
>rgan.  As  for  me,  I  shall  continue  in  the  belief  that  I  have  long 
mtertained,  that  the  endangium  is  not  only  an  organ,  and  a  living 
>ne,  but  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  susceptible  to  morbific  impressions, 
md  one  whose  modifications  of  health  or  disease  exert  the  most 
important  and  diversified  influences  on  the  state  of  the  entire  economy. 

This  blood-membrane,  this  hemapoietic  organ,  is  interested  in  all 
the  blood  diseases,  particularly  the  pyaemic  affections,  as  well  as  the 
hydraemic  ones.  I  doubt  not  it  is  one  of  the  prime  seats  of  the  patho- 
logical lesions  in  erysipelas  and  scarlatina.  (See  my  work  entitled 
Observations  on  Certain  Diaordera  of  Young  Children^  in  the  chapter  on 
Scarlatina.)  It  suffers  in  all  the  protracted  intermittents ;  it  becomes 
diseased  in  multitudes  of  pregnant  women;  in  women  during  lactation ; 
in  men  over-fatigued  and  exhausted  with  vigils ;  in  the  badly  fed  and 
badly  clothed ;  in  the  intemperate ;  in  the  broken-hearted,  and  in  all 
those  who  are  long  deprived  of  solar  light  in  dungeons  and  mines.  It 
is  the  sole  pathological  organ  in  many  samples  of  frequent  deliquium ; 
in  many  cases  of  supposed  dilatation  of  the  heart,  or  the  large  arteries ; 
in  neuralgia,  and  other  neuropathic  maladies.  It  is  constantly  affected 
in  children  during  dentition,  and  very  often  in  girls  approaching  or 
passing  through  the  puberic  crisis,  and  in  such  as  do  not  regularly 
menstruate.  Disease,  or  debility  of  this  membrane,  is  in  most  cases, 
the  puberic  malady  in  girls. 

It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  pathological  deviations  in  all  the  cases  of 
what  the  French  gslU pdlescouleurs,  and  which  we  term  green-sickness, 
or  chlorosis.  Its  continuance  is  continuance  of  the  malady;  its  cure 
is  the  cure  of  the  patient.  If  you  will  read  Mr.  Hasse's  article  on 
Endocarditis,  in  his  Pathological  Anatomy,  you  will  perceive  that  this 
endangium  plays  an  important  part  in  the  diseases  of  the  interior  of 
the  heart,  and  there  is  as  little  difficulty  to  admit  the  same  power  of 
the  very  same  tissue,  whether  in  the  heart,  aorta,  veins  or  capillaries, 
the  membrana  communis,  to  exert  such  influence  on  the  health. 

You  may  remember  the  occasion  on  which  I  spoke  at  considerable 
length  to  the  Clinical  class,  in  Nov.,  1846,  on  the  case  of  a  pale 
young  woman,  who  came  into  the  clinic  on  account  of  a  goitre ;  and 
I  beg  you  to  allow  me  here  to  make  for  you  a  memorandum  of  what 
was  said  by  me  in  the  clinic  on  that  occasion,  and  give  an  explana- 
tion of  the  motives  that  led  me  to  recommend  a  particular  therapeu- 
tical course  for  her.  I  think  I  counted  her  pulse  for  you,  and  found 
the  beats  were  75  per  minute ;  her  respiration  was  equable  and  natural 
as  to  its  frequency  and  completeness.    Her  face  of  a  dead-white  or 
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blanc'tnat  hue.  She  was  not  emaciated ;  her  catameDia  were  sus- 
pended. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  patient  while  sitting  at  ease  on  a  chair. 
But  I  wished  to  learn  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  slight  muscular 
exertion  upon  one  who,  with  perfectly  sound  lungs,  ought  to  be  able 
to  make  a  considerable  effort  without  adding  considerably  to  the  num- 
ber either  of  the  respirations  or  the  pulsations.  In  order  that  a  mus- 
cle should  contract,  there  must  be  sent  into  it  a  stream  of  nerve  power 
— call  it  excito-motor,  if  you  prefer.  But  that  stream  is  developed  in 
the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  the  stream  will  not  flow  if  the  source  be 
not  supplied.  In  a  sitting  posture,  the  supply  was  abundantly  equal 
to  the  demand.  But  let  us  see  whether  she  could  obtain  the  supply 
under  strong  effort,  with  the  heart  and  lungs  acting  at  their  present 
rate.  I  presume  she  cannot;  and  my  reason  for  so  thinking  is  this: 
I  find  her  pulse  soft,  compressible,  large;  her  skin  pale;  the  rosy 
tinted  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  and  throat  whitish,  bleached; 
her  lungs,  on  percussion  and  auscultation,  perfectly  healthy,  and,  in 
fact,' while  she  sits  here  and  has  nothing  to  do,  she  is  well  enough, 
because,  with  the  present  rate  of  her  circulation  and  respiration,  there 
is  generated  a  sufficient  amount  of  nerve-force  to  innervate  all  her 
muscles,  and,  indeed,  all  her  organs.  Were  she  lying  down,  the 
necessity  for  all  muscular  exertion  being  suspended,  the  supply  of 
innervative  power  is  superabundant,  perhaps.  How  is  this  nerve- 
stream  produced  ?  Is.it  not  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  blood  upon 
the  matter  of  the  brain  ?  I  mean,  in  strictness,  the  action  of  oxygen 
on  the  matter  of  the  brain.  Can  black  blood,  or  venous  blood,  or 
hydrsBmic  blood,  determine  in  the  brain  the  evolution  or  extrication 
of  the  sufficient  nerve-force,  the  nerve-stream  ?  If  you  enrich  the 
blood  by  good  diet ;  if  you  highly  oxygenate  it  by  exercise  in  the 
air ;  if  you  increase  the  impetus  of  it  by  motion,  by  champagne,  by 
nitrous  oxide  gas,  by  the  exciting  passions  of  the  mind,  do  you  not 
increase  the  energy  of  the  innervative  force  by  sending  into  the  brain 
larger  supplies  of  oxygen  in  its  vehiculum  the  blood?  But  in  the 
present  case,  if  I  am  correct  in  supposing  this  girl's  blood  to  be  thin, 
watery,  aqueous,  how  can  she,  upon  any  considerable  necessity  for 
extraordinary  evolution  of  nerve  power — how  can  she  get  at  that 
evolution,  sending  there,  as  she  now  does,  a  dilute  aqueous  hydrse- 
mical  fluid  instead  of  the  rich  stream  which  circulates  in  your  vascular 
system  ? 

If  she  must  make  the  effort,  she  must  apply  the  material ;  she  must 
inject  the  oxygen  into  the  brain :  and  how  ?  By  increasing  the  rapidity 
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of  the  injection:  how?  By  doubling  or  trebling  the* number  of  pulsa- 
tions, and  increasing  their  force. 

That  immortal  physiologist,  Xavier  Bichat,  has  set  this  matter  in 
the  clearest  light  for  us.  He  has  shown  us  that  life,  in  the  mammal, 
consists  in  a  trinitarian  power  of  the  brain,  the  heart,  and  the  lungs. 
When  once  endowed  with  the  gift  of  life,  we  cannot  put  it  oflF  but  at 
one  of  the  angles  of  this  triangle. 

The  blood  is  oxygenated  in  the  lungs,  the  heart  injects  it  into  the 

brain ;  the  brain,  touched  by  the  oxygen,  is  compelled  to  send  forth 

the  stream  of  innervative  force  to  all  the  organs.     If  the  lung  dies,  no 

more  oxygen,  no  more  nerve-stream;  and  the  cessation  of  all  motion, 

which  is-the  consequence,  is  death.    Again,  if  the  heart  dies,  no  more 

oxygen  reaches  the  brain,  whence  flows  no  more  the  nerve-stream  to 

tbe  lungs;  if  the  brain  dies,  no  more  motion,  no  oxygenation  of  blood 

\q  the  lungs,  and  no  motion  of  the  heart  to  inject  it  to  the  brain. 

This  is  Bichat's  view.  But  do  you  not,  under  this  aspect,  perceive 
ibit,  if  the  blood  in  the  lungs  is  not  healthful,  the  oxygenating  power 
will  be  incompetent,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  brain,  to  a  certain 
extent,  will  fail  to  radiate  its  nerve-force  to  the  organs,  and  so,  as  to 
all  the  consequences  of  such  a  dyscrasy  of  the  blood  ?  The  pale  girl 
near  us  has  blood  incompetent  to  be  endowed  perfectly  with  oxygen. 
But  80  much  oxygen,  so  much  nerve-force — so  little  oxygen,  so  little 
nerye-force  1 

In  tbe  healthy  individual,  fourteen  or  sixteen  respirations  per  minute 

suffice  to  oxygenate  the  blood  perfectly ;  in  the  unhealthy,  there  may 

be  required  twenty-eight  or  thirty-two  respiratory  acts  per  minute  to 

prodace  the  same  result.    It  is  not  rare  to  see  the  respiration  rise  to 

fiiity;  for  without  our  oxygen  we  die:  and  if  fifteen  breathings  will 

not  endow  us  with  enough,  we  must  breathe  fifty,  sixty,  or  one  hundred 

and  twenty  times  per  minute.     Suppose  tbe  blood  of  this  patient  to  be 

f      represented  by  corpuscles  50,  albumen  80,  fibrin  10,  then  the  water 

r       must  be  860;  but  it  ought  to  be  790.    Do  you  think  that  blood,  whose 

irater  stands  at  the  figure  860,  can  carry  so  much  oxygen  to  the  brain 

as  that  in  which  it  is  normal,  or  790  ?     And,  if  there  be  demand  for 

considerable  nerve-force,  can  it,  without  increase  of  the  pulsations  and 

the  respirations,  be  yielded  either  to  the  reflex  innervations  or  to  the 

voluntary  ones?    Do  you  not  know  that,  when  the  ordinary  rate  of 

the  respiration  becomes  insufficient,  the  free  will  of  the  patient  comes 

to  add  the  force  of  its  innervative  power  to  the  ordinary  respiratory 

innervations,  and  that  an  instinctive  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  air 

compels  all  the  nerves  connected  with  the  act  of  breathing  to  lend 
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their  aid  in  carrying  on  that  functional  act?     The  medulla  oblongata 
knows  the  system  will  die  if  it  redouble  not  its  power  and  influence. 

On  the  7th  of  Dec,  1840,  Professor  Allison,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  read  a  paper  "  On  certain  physiological 
inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  study  of  the  nerves  of  the 
eyeball."  From  that  paper.  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  of  Edin^  p.  83,  vol.  xy, 
I  shall  quote  the  following  paragraphs: — 

"The  indirect,  and  probably  modified,  influence  resulting  from  voli- 
tion, and  transmitted  through  the  ganglia  to  the  involuntary  muscles, 
and  of  which  we  have  this  unequivocal  example  in  the  eye,  is  in  itself, 
in  all  probability,  an  important  part  of  the  design  of  nature  in  the 
construction  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  and  its  ganglia. 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  Miiller  that  it  is  in  this  way  only  that  the 
effect  of  muscular  exercise  on  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  much  of  the 
beneficial  strengthening  effect  of  exercise,  can  be  explained." 

Let  us  try  the  experiment  in  our  case. 

Accordingly,  the  young  woman  descended  the  staircase  to  a  lower 
floor,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  then  returning  on  the  ascending 
stairs,  came  to  take  her  seat  again  in  your  presence.  Her  pulse,  when 
she  left  the  amphitheatre,  was  at  75,  and  when  she  had  come  up  the 
stairs,  after  an  absence  of  two  minutes,  it  was  150.  The  respirations, 
at  18,  had  become  36.  She  was  out  of  breath,  and  the  heart  in  a  state 
truly  deserving  to  be  called  palpitation. 

As  I  am  desirous  to  be  understood,  I  am  sure  you  will  allow  me  to 
give  a  rationale  of  this  change. 

The  act  of  descending  the  stair  was,  probably,  not  accompanied  with 
any,  or,  if  any,  with  slight  augmentation  of  the  heart's  frequency,  be- 
cause little  muscular  effort  is  required  to  descend;  but  the  labor  of 
lifting  a  body  in  opposition  to  gravitation  is  great — hie  lahor^  hoc  opuM 
est — and  the  brain  could  not  supply  the  nerve-force,  when  stimulated 
to  do  so  by  a  hydraeraic  blood,  injected  at  a  moderate  rate.  The  first 
step  in  ascension  is  therefore  caused  by  a  great  effort  of  the  free  will, 
which  is  itself  a  FORCE,  and  which  determines  the  muscular  inner- 
vation ;  but  such  an  exertion  of  the  Free  will  is  consentaneous  with 
augmented  evolution  of  the  excito-motory  force  determined  to  the 
heart.  The  mere  intenseness  of  the  effort  to  rise  upon  the  first  step 
is  suificient  to  determine  an  increased  activity  of  the  heart's  motion, 
perhaps,  upon  the  principle  of  the  physiological  reactions.  M.  Des- 
saussure,  in  his  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  found  that,  at  the  height  of  ten 
or  eleven  thousand  feet,  none  of  his  party  could  move  more  than  a 
few  feet  without  panting  for  breath  and  being  compelled  to  rest  a  few 
moments  before  renewing  the  attempt  to  ascend.     Dessaussure  and  all 
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his  men  were,  though  in  good  health  a  few  hundred  feet  lower  down 
the  mountain,  actually  in  the  state,  as  to  respiratory  power,  in  which 
the  anaemic  girl  is  found  at  the  level  of  the  base.  That  is,  the  blood, 
tbongh  its  crasis  was  not  different  on  the  mountain,  could  not  convey 
to  the  brain  the  necessary  quantity  of  oxygen;  for  with  the  barometer 
at  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches,  so  great  is  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
that  two  or  three  ordinary  aspirations  of  air  could  not  impart  so  gr^at 
a  quantity  of  oxygen  to  the  blood  as  one  moderate  one  would  endow 
it  with  at  the  sea-level.  My  patient,  coming  from  the  lower  floor,  is 
compelled  to  breathe  fast,  and  to  redouble  the  systolic  efforts;  and 
thus  you  see  is  set  on  foot  a  train  of  innervations  of  the  locomotive 
muscles  and  of  the  heart's  muscles  commensurate  with  each  other  and 
commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  occasion.  Her  state  at  this  level 
is  precisely  like  that  of  Dessaussure  at  an  elevation  of  eleven  thousand 
feet  on  Mont  Blanc. 

By  the  time  the  young  woman  had  regained  her  seat,  the  heart,  the 
bnin,  and  the  lungs  were  all  in  a  fury  of  excitement,  which  soon  sub- 
nded,  as  it  always  does,  upon  a  cessation  of  the  effort.  Here,  then,  is 
lease,  in  which  the  organs  are  imperfectly  innervated  while  the  patient 
is  in  the  act  of  taking  exercise,  from  want  of  power  to  supply  the  brain 
with  the  normal  quantity  of  oxygenated  blood.  The  Dessaussure 
party  presented  the  same  phenomena,  merely  because  they  were  breath- 
iaga  rarefied  air:  they  were  not  diseased.  The  girl  who  manifests 
the  same  phenomena  is  diseased ;  she  has  too  little  oxygen ;  and  the 
I  disease  is  debility  of  her  endangium.  I  do  not  say,  endangitis  or 
phlebitis,  but  loss  of  tone  of  her  blood-membrane.  What  is  the  indi- 
cation? To  restore  the  tone  to  her  blood-membrane.  If  you  can 
•feet  that,  her  cerebro-spinal  axis  will  innervate  all  her  organs  health- 
fclly— and  she  will  be  restored  to  health. 

I  hope  that  you  now  understand  my  meaning  on  this  subject ;  if 
yoa  do  understand  me,  it  is  because  I  have  been  enabled  to  explain  a 
meaning  that  I  myself  understand;  if  you  do  not,  I  have  reason  to 
fear  that  my  own  views  are  confused,  unclear,  indeterminate.    Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  very  certain  that,  for  some  years  past,  I  have  acted 
Qoder  these  views,  in  my  therapeutical  prescriptions,  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  such  cases ;  and  that,  with  a  result  so  satisfactory,  both  to  the 
patient  and  to  myself,  as  to  confirm  me  in  the  validity  of  the  theory 
or  rationale  under  which  I  make  choice  of  the  remedies  for  the  case : 
the  prime  indication  being  to  cure  the  membrana  vasorum  communis, 
the  endangium,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bloodvessel— the  blood- 
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Let  us  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  girl  approaching  to 
her  puberic  age. 

She  is  turning  from  childhood  into  the  new  pfiihs  opened  for  her 
career.  Her  bones  are  to  become  solidified  and  expanded  in  their 
dimensions.  The  little  hipless  creature  that  you  leave  at  home  in 
January  as  a  child  is  found,  when  you  return  in  November,  to  have 
been  changed  into  a  woman.  The  great  broad  haunch  bones  are 
already  formed,  and  in  so  short  a  time.  The  epiphyses  are  consoli- 
dated and  indissolubly  attached;  the  marks  and  traces  of  distinction 
in  the  pieces  of  the  sacrum  and  the  coxalia  are  all  gone ;  for  the  pelvis 
has  been  prepared  during  your  absence  to  bear  the  weight  and  the 
strain  of  gestation  and  labor.  The  organs  within  have  acquired  the 
consistency,  and  the  forms,  and  the  capacities  requisite  to  enable  them 
to  fulfil  their  great  destiny  and  office.  The  stature  has  increased;  the 
round  and  swelling  limbs  and  the  panting  bosom  have  taken  the  place 
of  that  angular,  and  lean  and  awkward  form  that  you  left  behind  at 
your  departure,  and  the  whole  creature,  as  to  her  physique  and  her 
morale^  has  been  transmuted  as  by  the  touch  of  a  magician's  wand 
Does  this  cost  nothing  of  life-force,  life-effi>rt,  life-expenditure?  Is 
not  this  great  and  sudden  transformation  a  stage  of  crisis  and  danger? 
Do  you  not  perceive  how  needful  it  is  to  watch  over  and  provide 
against  the  assaults  of  disease  for  the  young  girl — how  her  alimenta- 
tion should  be  sustained  by  food,  by  the  stimulation  of  insolation,  of 
the  open  air  and  the  habituation  to  exercise,  which  is  the  absolute  re- 
quisite of  a  perfect  nervous  induction. 

Suppose  she  be  badly  managed,  and,  feeling  badly,  as  often  she 
does,  she  is  indulged  in  a  lounging  life  at  home,  with  the  imagination 
on  the  rack  of  some  passionate  novel,  and  the  digestion  on  the  rack 
with  cates  and  comfits,  and  every  trashy  aliment  which  her  pica  and 
malacia  could  prompt  her  to  indulge  in.     But  this  is  not  all:  the 
young  lady  must  be  educated;  she  must  learn  astronomy,  Gx)d  wotl 
and  algebra  I  she  must  speak  French  and  Italian,  at  least ;  it  is  imper- 
ative for  her  to  have  studied  Latin,  and  geography,  and  rhetoric,  and 
history,  and  natural  history  and  chemistry,  and  music  of  the  piano, 
the  harp  and  the  guitar,  and  drawing  and  embroidery,  and  dancing; 
but  she  cannot  make  puddings,  nor  milk   the  cow,  nor  confect  in 
apple  pie,  nor  sew,  nor  knit,  nor  spin,  for  her  destiny  is  to  rival  the 
lilies  of  the  valley.    Behold  them  I     They  toil  not — neither  do  they 
spin — yet  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  is  not  arrayed  like  one  of  them. 
But  they  are  truly  the  white  lilies  of  the  world — pale,  feeble,  flitting, 
and  not  living  through  life.    See  how  a  strong-minded,  well-educated 
woman  deems  of  them  : — 
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"It  woald  aeem,''  says  she,  "as  if  the  primeval  curse  which  has 
written  the  doom  of  pain  and  sorrow  on  one  period  of  a  young  mother's 
life  in  this  country,  had  been  extended  over  all ;  so  that  the  hour  sel- 
dom arrives  that  'she  forgetteth  her  sorrow,  for  joy  that  a  man  child 
18  bom  into  the  world.'    Many  a  mother  will  testify,  with  shuddering, 
that  the  most  exquisite  sufferings  she  ever  endured  were  not  those  ap- 
pointed by  Nature,  but  those  which,  for  week  after  week,  have  worn 
down  health  and  spirits,  when  nourishing  her  child.     And  medical 
men  teach  us  that  this,  in  most  cases,  results  from  a  debility  of  the 
oonstitation  consequent  on  mismanagement  of  early  life.    And  so  fre- 
quent and  so  mournful  are  these  and  the  other  distresses  that  result 
from  the  delicacy  of  the  female  constitution,  that  the  writer   has 
repeatedly  heard  mothers  say,  that  they  had  wept  tears  of  bitterness 
over  their  infant  daughters  at  the  thought  of  the  sufferings  they  were 
destined  to  undergo.    A  perfectly  healthy  woman,  especially  a  per- 
fodly  healthy  mother,  is  so  unfrequent,  in  some  of  the  wealthier 
dtases,  that  those  who  are  so  may  be  regarded  as  the  exceptions,  and 
lot  as  the  general  rule." 

Such  is  the  language  of  Catharine  E.  Beecher,  and  I  wish  you  would 
all  read  it,  and  the  rest  of  her  wise  and  common  sense,  and  yet  wo- 
manly observations,  in  her  delightful  Treatise  on  Domestic  Economy. 
Yoa  will  find  the  passages  at  pages  42-43. 

If  a  girl  grow  up  like  a  pine  knot,  she  can't  be  hurt — you  may  do 
vktyou  please — she  is  too  tough  and  strong  to  be  hurt  by  any  educa- 
tional process.  But  if  she  be  truly  a  lily — lily  white  in  her  complex- 
ioQ-*tender  and  trembling  in  her  feebleness,  like  the  flower  on  its 
stem— what  hope  have  you  to  be  able,  in  the  binary  consumption  of 
tbe  thought-power  and  the  development-power  (both  coming  from  the 
aune  encephalon),  to  carry  her  securely  through  the  dangerous  way 
m  which  her  puberic  age  must  walk  ? 

The  girl  has  need  to  grow  and  become  of  full  size  and  strength ; 
hn%  if  yoo  send  her  to  the  boarding-school,  place  her  on  the  school- 
form,  and  put  before  her  some  dull  and  unintelligible  gallimatias  of 
grammar  or  mathematics:  if  you  compel  her  to  commit  to  memory 
mUk  venus  starts  una  in  pede^  how  can  she  be  expected  to  preserve  her 
health  and  attain  to  those  important  developments  ? 

There  is  a  passage  in  Raciborski's  pretty  work  De  la  PubertS^  &c., 
at  page  44,  which  concurs  with  my  own  observation  and  experience 
as  to  the  influence  of  studies  on  the  young  girl. 

**  I  learn  from  a  physician  attached  to  one  of  the  largest  boarding- 
schools  in  Paris,  that  the  young  ladies  of  the  establishment  are,  for 
the  most  part,  very  tardy  in  making  their  change ;  and  that,  when 
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they  have  become  catamenial,  the  menstrua  are  often  very  irregakr." 
M.  Baciborski  adds  that  "  the  physician  could  not  well  account  for 
this  peculiarity  otherwise  than  by  refering  it  to  the  nature  of  the  diet 
which,  he  thinks,  is  not  sufficiently  tonic.  When  these  young  ladies 
go  home  to  their  parents  during  the  vacations,  and  remain  there  a 
short  time,  the  catamenia  become  very  regular,  but  are  deranged  agaia 
soon  after  their  return  to  school." 

I  have  attended  at  different  times  in  some  of  the  boarding-schoola 
in  Philadelphia,  and  I  have  never  attributed  the  failure  of  menstrua- 
tion to  any  dietetic  cause,  because  young  ladies  are  well  fed  in  those 
establishments.  Yet  I  assure  you  that  it  is  very  common  for  me  to 
find  young  women  who  have  grown  up  admirably,  and  have  turned 
through  the  straits  of  the  puberic  age  in  perfect  safety  and  with  com- 
plete success,  to  lose,  in  five  or  six  weeks,  the  habit  of  menstruation, 
upon  being  brought  to  town  and  set  on  the  school-form  and  compelled 
to  undergo  the  fatiguing  labor  of  mental  and  educational  discipline 
and  culture.  Such  a  patient  is  too  busy  with  the  mind  to  attend  to 
the  body— the  confinement,  the  study,  the  devotion  of  innervative 
power  to  thinking  in  one  train  of  thought,  interfere  with  the  bealthfal 
innervation  of  the  muscles,  the  skin,  and  the  alimentary  apparatus; 
the  biliary  organs  give  way,  the  kidneys  fail  to  cast  out  the  nitro- 
genous surplusage  of  the  economy,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood 
loses  its  fine  and  delicate  crasis,  while  the  endangium  itself  loses  the 
power  to  keep  up  the  constitution  of  the  blood  to  its  normal  standard. 

In  this  condition  of  the  whole  system,  where  the  organs  have  lost 
that  harmony  of  life  that  is  essential  to  the  well  performance  of  all  the 
functions  of  life,  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  be  surprised  if  certain  of 
the  offices  of  the  economy,  those  exquisite  complemental  offices,  that 
rest  like  the  topmost  stone  on  the  summit  of  the  pyramid,  should  first 
fail  to  be  manifested,  or  that  they  should  be  among  the  first  to  disap- 
pear where  they  have  been  once  already  made  manifest. 

Indeed,  almost  the  first  perceptible  change  in  the  health  of  the  fe- 
male is  the  disappearance  of  the  catamenial  force. 

Do  you  not  remember  that,  while  I  was  discussing  this  subject  io 
the  lecture-room,  I  said  that  life  in  the  general  might  be  likened  to  i 
rocket?  The  flashing  train  rises  out  of  the  thick  darkness  of  night, 
and,  glowing  more  and  more  the  higher  it  rises  towards  the  heavens, 
gives  out,  at  length,  when  at  its  highest  point  of  ascension,  the  last 
brilliant  flash  that  fills  the  whole  air  with  sparkling  diamonds  of  light 
— the  most  perfect  part  of  the  exhibition :  so  in  the  female — the  life 
has  reached  its  high  ascension  when,  at  its  culminating  point,  these 
sur  vital  manifestations  are  beheld. 
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Bat  a  woman  in  health  will  menstraate:  therefore,  when  a  woman 
does  not  suffer  her  regular  monthly  evacuation,  it  is  because  she  is  not 
in  health.  There  is  want  of  harmony  somewhere  in  the  play  of  the 
organs.  She,  in  general,  does  not  become  sick  because  she  does  not 
menstruate,  but  she  ceases  to  menstruate  because  she  has  fallen  sick. 
To  make  her  become  regular  again,  it  is  only  necessary  to  restore  her 
health — for  she  is  a  menstruous  creature,  and  will  always  fulfil  her 
natural  law  if  something  does  not  prevent  her  by  acting  upon  her 
constitutional  health  injuriously,  and  so  prevent  that  constitutional 
force  from  developing  all  the  antecedents  of  the  visible  signs  of  the 
mensual  office. 

This  is  true  of  woman  in  general,  but  I  deny  not  that  the  first  blow 
may  be  struck  at  her  health  by  suppressing  her  catamenia.  Yet,  T 
think,  this  is  a  rare  case.  Certainly  it  is  a  rare  case,  as  far  as  my 
opportunity  for  observation  has  enabled  me  to  judge  of  it. 

¥or  example,  I  have  known  many  to  lose  their  catamenia  by  severe 
tpplication  of  the  mind  to  studies;  many  to  lose  it  in  consequence  of 
catarrhs,  fevers,  consumptions,  &c.  &c.  It  is  true,  also,  that  I  have 
many  times  been  consulted  on  account  of  a  suppression  of  the  evacu- 
ation from  cold,  and  from  other  slight  causes.  Yet,  out  of  the  vast 
majority  of  these  last-named  cases,  there  have  been  very  few  who  had 
any  lasting  trouble  from  the  suppression  ;  inasmuch  as  the  next  opera- 
tion of  the  periodical  cause  being  perfect,  the  evacuation  has  been 
regularly  restored. 

It  is  easy  for  you  to  understand,  however,  why  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  sudden  suppression  of  the  menstrual  flow,  in  mild  cases,  or  at 
tbe  very  commencement,  or  in  the  case  when  a  suppressing  cause  has 
been  applied  just  before  the  apparition,  should  lead  to  a  long  train  of 
morbid  actions.    Here  is  a  case  in  point. 

Case. — A  young  lady,  in  consummate  health,  wished  to  go  to  a 
ball.  But,  unfortunately,  in  the  afternoon,  before  the  time  for  dressing 
arrived,  she  was  seized  with  her  courses,  which  were  generally  pro- 
fuse ;  and  she  began  to  fret  at  the  occurrence,  as  she  was  afraid  to 
appear  at  the  gay  scene  of  the  dance,  situated  as  she  was.  Her  nurse, 
an  old  and  confidential  servant,  much  attached  to  her,  said,  in  order 
to  quiet  her  grief — "My  dear,  if  you  won't  tell  on  me,  I  will  arrange 
it  so  that  you  shall  go  to  the  ball."  "  Oh !  dear  nurse,  do,  and  I'll  love 
you  forever."  The  nurse  brought  a  large  tub  full  of  fresh  cold  Water, 
and  bade  the  blooming  girl  sit  in  it.  She  did  so;  the  menstrua  dis- 
appeared. She  went  to  the  ball ;  came  home  before  the  end  with  a 
blinding  headache;  was  attacked  with  a  brain  fever;  lost  her  bloom, 
and  her  embonpoint;  and  now,  at  the  age  of  near  fifty  years,  still 
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feels  the  miserable  effects  of  such  a  scandalous  dereliction  on  the  part 
of  the  favorite  and  confidential  servant. 

The  uterus  and  the  ovaria,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  hypogastric, 
the  sciatic,  and  the  ovaric  arteries,  were  full — it  was  full  tide  with  all 
that  system  of  vessels — the  accompanying  nerves  were  all  ripe  and  rife 
with  the  periodical  excitement.  The  cold  hip-bath  produced  instantly 
a  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  excreting  vessels  in  the  womb,  and  the 
uterus  and  ovaria  became  instantly  the  seats,  not  of  an  out-flowing 
affluxion,  but  of  intense  engorgement,  which,  reacting  as  a  disturbing 
force  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  laid  at  once  the  train  for  years 
of  ill  health.  That  lady's  whole  life  was  rendered  a  scene  of  bitter-  . 
ness — of  vapors  and  caprices — by  that  single  hip-bath;  it  shocked 
her  nervous  system  ruinously. 

Many  women,  who  were  in  the  full  flow,  have  sent  for  me,  to  say 
the  flow  had  suddenly  ceased  from  wet  feet,  from  cold  drink,  from 
cold  bathing,  from  pathema  mentis,  &c.  &c.  I  have  found  them  in 
agonizing  headache,  neckache,  backache,  nausea,  courbature^  throbbing 
pulses,  and  the  most  exaggerated  calorific  power. 

Such  cases  do  not  excite  in  my  mind  any  solicitude  for  the  safety 
of  the  patient.    A  venesection,  an  aperient  emollient  enema,  a  dose  oC 
castor  oil,  some  camphor  and  opium  made  into  pills;  these  are  usually^ 
followed  by  remission  of  the  distress.     The  constitution  is  agaic^ 
brought  into  obedience  to  the  laws  of  healthy  innervation.     The  nextM 
Graafian  follicle  fills,  rises  to  the  surface,  bursts,  and  the  menstia  ^ 
hemorrhage  goes  on,  at  the  due  point  of  time,  as  if  nothing  had  intei — 
rupted  for  a  moment  the  regular  play  of  the  functions.     So  often  hav^K 
I  found  this  representation  of  the  case  to  be  carried  out  in  the  actioKS 
of  the  organisms,  that  I  fear  not  to  allay  the  alarms  and  misgivings^ 
that  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  patient,  or  her  friends,  with  assurance^ 
that  nothing  is  to  be  apprehended  from  such  incidents  in  the  health. 

Nevertheless,  interruptions  of  the  monthly  efflux,  ]Sroduced  sud- 
denly, as  above  supposed,  may  leave  the  whole  reproductive  appa- 
ratus engorged,  and  even  subacutely  inflamed.  The  currents  intro- 
duced into  them  by  the  spermatic  and  uterine  arteries,  and  the  branches 
of  the  ischiatic;  and  the  nerve  plexuses  that  accompany  all  these  ves- 
sels as  their  regents  and  moderators — these  are  disordered  in  their 
very  structure,  crasis,  and  chemical  constitution,  and  the  next  period 
of  elimination  may  fail  because  the  ovarian  stroma  is  become  un- 
healthy. But  this  ovarian  stroma — this  vitelliferous,  and  therein 
germiferous,  organ,  whose  importance  I  proclaimed  in  my  second 
letter,  has  now  become  a  disturber  of  the  constitution.  Its  nervous 
connection  and  relation  to  all  the  plexuses  and  nerves  of  the  whole 
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splanchnio  system  enable  it  to  call  them  into  sympathizing  disturb- 
aooe,  and  the  health  is  overthrown.  The  emalgent  artery,  the  coeliac, 
the  mesenteries,  and  all  the  concomitant  cortege  of  nerves  are  dis- 
ordered, and  now  we  have  disordered  renal  action ;  the  vast  portal 
system  no  longer  plays  its  healthful  part  in  the  eliminations  for  which 
it  is  provided  and  appointed.  Emaciation,  opaque  skin,  dyscrasia  of 
the  blood,  palpitation  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  with  conse- 
quent morbid  states  of  the  innervations,  proceed  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  we  behold  the  victim  of  a  checked  menstruation  laboring  under 
all  the  complications  expressed  in  the  term  chlorosis,  or  green  sick- 
ness. But  if  all  this  may  come  from  a  check  of  an  established  men- 
stma,  d  fortiori^  it  may  accompany  a  hindered  or  prevented  one. 

If  the  mass  of  the  blood  becomes  affected  with  dyscrasia,  from  what- 
ever cause,  we  have  at  once  a  diminished  power  of  the  nervous  system, 
whose  force,  whose  product  (the  neurosity),  is  the  result  of  the  contact 
of  oxygen  with  the  matter  of  the  brain.  I  have  not  forgotten  that, 
though  neurine  and  oxygen  give  out  neurosity,  there  may  be  qualita- 
tive differences  in  the  neurine,  and  quantitative  diflferences  in  the 
oxygen ;  that  a  brain  and  nervous  system  may  be  good  or  bad,  healthy 
or  sickly,  vigorous  or  feeble;  yet  that  all  these  differences  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  depend  upon  the  qualities  of  the  blood,  its  capacity  for 
oxygen  or  for  heat,  its  pressure  or  momentum :  the  nervous  system, 
^hoQgh  it  be  the  essential  Ens,  is  produced  from  the  blood,  out  of 
'^hich  all  the  solids  of  the  body  are  made  and  constituted  into  organs: 
^e  brain  itself  is  frequently  altered  in  its  density,  its  perceptivity, 
«id  its  power  to  extricate  neurosity  for  the  innervative  acts  of  the 
economy  by  the  varying  force  of  the  haematosis,  in  some  cases  acquir- 
ing a  double  portion  of  such  faculties,  and  in  others  nearly  losing 
them.  When  lost,  it  is  death.  There  is  a  hyperneuric  as  well  as  a 
hyponeuric  health,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Cerise,  which  depends  on  the 
blood -crasis. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  process  of  etherization,  in  surgery,  we 
see  abundant  examples  of  the  modification  of  the  powers  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  effected  by  that  agent.  M.  Flourens  has  shown 
that  inhalation  of  ether,  to  a  certain  amount,  suspends  first  the  action 
of  the  hemispheres,  next  that  of  the  posterior  spinal  nerves,  next  the 
quadrigeminal  tubercles,  then  the  cerebellar  lobes,  the  anterior  spinal 
nerves,  and  lastly,  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  last  he  regards  as  the 
nasudvitaL  As  long  as  the  noeud  vital  remains  unaffected  by  the  ether, 
respiration  goes  on,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  brain  may  recover; 
because  the  nomd-vital^  being  the  seat  of  the  respiratory  power,  can 
compel  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  enter  into  the  blood,  and  arouse  the 
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rest  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  from  the  insensibility  into  which  the 
ether  may  have  plunged  it.  If  the  noeud-viial  becomes  engourdi^  respi- 
ration or  oxygenation  of  the  brain  ceases,  and  the  animal  is  dead. 
You  see,  then,  that,  you  can  in  a  moment  render  the  brain  hyponeuric 
by  ether,  as  you  can  also  render  it  hyperneuric  by  champagne  or 
nitrous  oxide. 

I  have  no  inclination,  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  thi3 
letter,  to  enter  largely  into  explanation  of  the  state  of  the  system  in 
chlorosis.    Chlorosis  is  often  something  more  than  anaemia;  it  is  oilen 
glandular  disease— and  is  connected  with  various  states  of  hepatic  and 
intestinal  disease.     What  I  havd  said,  I  have  said  with  the  design  of 
inviting  you  to  reflect  upon  this  important  question,  viz:  What  are 
the  evils  to  be  feared  from  a  puberty  imperfectly  effected  and  igno- 
rantly  conducted  ?     My  representations  above  ought,  I  think,  to  show 
you  that  the  puberic  age  is  one  that  deserves  to  be  carefully  watched 
and  wisely  treated,  for  certainly,  in  this  country  at  least,  too  little 
regard  is  paid  to  the  dangers  of  the  crisis;  and  when  the  threateoing 
consequences  of  mismanagement  or  misapprehension  have  become 
startling,  those  fatal  mutations  are  attributed  to  some  trivial  causey 
and  the  victim  passes  away  to  the  sound  of  the  passing  bell,  and  do 
increase  of  knowledge,  acquired  by  such  a  mournful  experience,  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  next  victim  to  a  management  as  unwise  and  as 
disastrous. 

I  find  that  I  have,  in  my  letter  on  puberty  in  girls,  lapsed  into  a 
discussion  of  some  points  of  the  doctrine  of  menstruation,  in  which  I 
have  anticipated  observations  more  appropriate,   perhaps,  to  that 
special  topic ;  but  puberty  in  girls,  afler  all,  has  reference  chiefiy  to 
the  establishment  of  the  menstrual  office,  and  I  could  not  well  avoid 
falling  into  such  a  train  of  thought.     I  wished  to  show  you  that,  if  yea 
do  not  take  wise  care  of  the  health  of  the  growing  females  of  a  family 
committed  to  your  care,  as  physicians,  you  will  have  the  pain  to  wit- 
ness their  early  subjection  to  dangerous  and  fatal  disorders;  or  else  to 
see  them,  even  after  the  puberic  phenomena  shall  have  been  all  made 
manifest,  and  the  age  of  puberty  indeed  past,  suffering  those  derange- 
ments of  the  health  which  serve  to  render  them  useless  to  their  friends, 
inefficient  as  the  heads  of  families,  and  unfit  to  encounter  and  discharge 
the  stern  obligations  and  duties  of  life.     Many  are  the  examples  I 
could  cite  from  my  memory  of  persons  who,  even  after  being  married 
for  years,  and  after  having  been  regularly  menstrual,  still  continued 
to  labor  under  the  effects  of  a  badly  passed  puberty ;  showing  these 
effects  in  an  over-excitable  circulation,  excessive  nervous  suscepti- 
bility, dysmenorrhooa — though  regularly  menstrual — sterility,  and  the 
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ipatience  and  discontent  that  necessarily  wait  on  feeble  health  and 
aappointed  expectations ;  some,  recovering  completely  under  a  care- 
1  treatment ;  and  others  falling  into  weakness,  and  becoming,  at  last, 
ctims  of  consumption,  menorrhagia,  or  other  disorders  of  which  the 
undations  had  been  laid  in  an  improperly  conducted  physical  and 
oral  education. 

As  to  our  own  fair  countrywomen,  I  think  it  is  true  that,  as  a 
ineral  rule,  the  women  of  the  United  States  break  very  early.  I 
tpeal  to  your  own  observation  for  support  of  this  assertion.  A  lady 
jre,  with  two  or  three  children,  is  generally  without  color — pale — 
tigued,  and  attenuated.  Perhaps  this  early  break-up  of  the  consti- 
tional  force  of  females  may  be,  in  part,  attributed  to  the  nature  of 
ir  climate,  which,  from  the  violent  and  rapid  revulsions  of  its  tem- 
srature,  moisture  and  pressure,  as  well  as  from  the  intense  force  of 
s  light  in  summer,  is  more,  exhausting  to  the  life-powers  than  the 
ooler  and  more  steady  skies  of  Europe,  where  women  certainly  pre- 
lerve  their  youthful  appearance  to  a  later  period  than  here.  Those 
>f  you  who  reside  in  the  Southern  States,  will  have  observed  the  very 
striking  difference  between  the  appearance  of  persons  who  have  spent 
the  summer  in  the  North,  and  those  who  have  waited  during  the  hot 
months,  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  the  other  southerly  regions  of  the 
United  States.  Having  spent  the  early  part  of  my  life  in  the  South, 
I  was  accustomed  to  see  my  friends  and  acquaintances  return  from  the 
North,  at  the  close  of  the  hot  season,  looking  ruddy  and  healthy  in 
comparison  with  the  fatigued  and  exhausted  aspect  of  those  who  had 
drawn  out  the  long  summer  season  at  home — and  I  am  sure  that 
tH)  one  can  arrive  even  in  our  northern  ports  in  August  and  Sep- 
^ber,  from  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic,  without  being  struck,  and 
i?en  painfully  struck  with  the  air  of  ill  health  that  is  visible  in  the 
IOCS  of  the  crowds  on  the  wharves  and  streets  of  places  so  far  to  the 
orth  as  New  York,  and  even  Boston.  The  cold  weather  of  winter 
id  spring  restores  to  them  the  hues  of  ruddy  health,  in  order  that  by 
le  close  of  the  ensuing  hot  season  everybody  may  be  again  pulled 
*wnj  to  use  an  expression  much  in  vogue  in  our  country. 
The  western  coasts  of  Europe  do  not  possess  such  brilliant  skies 
ours.  The  veil  of  mist  or  cloud  from  the  Atlantic,  that  is  almost 
ways  spread  over  their  heads,  prevents  the  excessive  radiation  of 
lar  light  and  heat,  and  the  powers  of  the  body  are,  consequently 
»t  exhausted  by  overstimulation  from  these  causes,  as  is  observable 
the  hurried  pulse,  the  profuse  diaphoresis,  and  the  almost  universal 
lioas  or  sallow  hue  acquired  by  the  complexion  on  this  side. 
If  I  am  not  incorrect  in  attributing  to  the  brilliant  skies  of  the 
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United  States  morbific  powers  of  a  most  incooyenient  kind,  then  I  am 
surely  correct  in  the  opinion  that  young  girls,  approaching  and  pass- 
ing through  the  puberic  crisis,  ought  not  to  be  incautiously  exposed 
to  those  influences.  I  speak  only  of  those  whose  condition  may  seem 
to  require  your  counsel,  and  not  of  those  (the  infinite  majority)  hardy 
and  healthful  people  who  never  give  cause  for  apprehension  as  to  their 
sanatary  condition. 

Your  delicate  patient  requires  light  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
health,  but  not  too  much  light.    I  have  already,  in  my  putative  coo- 
versation  with  Miss  Helen  Blanque,  in  my  XIII.  Letter,  expressed  my 
opinions  as  to  the  necessity  of  light  as  a  condition  of  healthful  life, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  distrust  the  sentiments  therein  expressed. 
But  an  incautious  exposure  during  the  summer  heats  is  exceedingly 
enervating.    Such  exposure  excit^  the  movement  of  the  blood,  and 
augments  too  considerably  the  calorific  power  of  the  lungs.      It  pro- 
duces a  quasi  feverish  state  of  the  body,  which  is  only  kept  down  by 
copious  perspirations,  that  exhaust  the  activity  of  the  cutaneous  capil- 
laries and  nerves,  and  introduce  derangements  of  the  secretions  that 
depend  on  the  termini  of  the  great  splanchnic  or  digestive  vessels 
of  the  abdomen.    All  those  secretions  are  effected  at  the  expense  of 
the  coeliac  and  the  two  mesenteric  arteries  and  their  branches,  and  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  sanguine  circulation  in  those  vessels  and  io  the 
porta  has  a  close  connection  with  and  dependence  on  the  cutaneoas 
organ. 

Do  I  recommend  that  a  young  girl,  at  the  season  of  puberty,  should 
lead  an  idle  and  inactive  life  ?  Far  from  me  the  thought  I  I  repeat 
that  I  think  every  such  person  should  be  exercising  in  the  open  air, 
to  the  extent  of  walking  many  miles  daily.  But  from  the  20th  May 
until  the  autumnal  equinox,  that  exercise  cannot  be  well  taken  later 
than  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  evening  hours  when  the  san 
has  descended  so  near  the  horizon  as  to  lose  the  power  of  a  too  violent 
radiation. 

There  is  freshness,  as  well  as  humidity  and  coolness,  in  the  early 
morning  air,  that  imparts  greater  vigor  to  the  constitution  than  that 
of  later  hours.  Early  rising  and  early  walking,  then,  ought  to  be  re- 
commended to  all  such  persons  as  are  directed  in  a  coarse  of  training 
for  health. 

But  early  rising  is  unendurable  except  for  those  who  retire  early  to 
rest.    They  go  hand  in  hand  with  each  other. 

The  young  girl  should  be  at  rest  before  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  then 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  will  be  fitted  for  a  walk  of  two  or 
three  miles ;  it  is  easy  to  walk  three  and  a  half  to  four  miles  an  hour. 
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^Qch  a. walk  in  the  early  morniDg  air,  after  eating  a  biscuit  and  drink- 
og  a  glass  of  water,  would  give  appetite  for  breakfast  and  power  for 
ta  digestion.  A  walk  of  three  or  four  miles  in  the  evening,  before 
ind  after  sunset,  would  furnish  the  requisite  amount  of  out-door  ex- 
ercise, say  seven  or  eight  miles  a  day.  An  amount  far,  I  fear,  beyond 
;hat  taken  habitually  by  the  young  portion  of  the  sex  in  the  United 
States. 

I  am  much  accustomed  to  make  inquiries  on  this  head  ;  and  I  lament 
X)  learn,  as  I  often  do,  that  young  persons  of  the  class  under  conside- 
"ation  frequently  pass  many  consecutive  days  without  walking  a  mile 
3er  diem  in  the  streets,  or  roads  and  paths  in  the  country ;  and  even 
nrithout  going  out  of  the  house. 

Physicians  are  the  health  oflBcers  of  society.  I  would  that  physi- 
cians, as  a  body,  were  awake  to  the  importance  of  so  guiding  the 
pablic  mind  on  all  topics  connected  with  the  conservation  of  health, 
as  to  exert  the  whole  influence  of  the  profession,  a  great  influence,  in 
impressing  upon  the  public  mind  clear  and  sound  notions  in  regard 
to  those  hygienic  uses  and  appliances  which  the  public  either  know 
not,  or  overlook  perhaps  in  the  hurry  and  cares  and  embarrassments 
of  the  business  and  occupations  of  the  world. 

It  appears  to  me  that  common  sense  and  daily  observation  ought  to 
teach  the  necessity  of  exercise  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  health  of 
man,  since  in  a  natural  state  he  is  compelled  to  use  it.  The  social  con- 
dition of  man  has  in  some  degree  lessened  this  necessity ;  for  by  nature 
he  was  doomed  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  to  eat  bread.  Society  has 
enabled  him  to  eat  bread  without  perspiring  for  it,  and  the  luxurious 
mnd  effeminate  manners  of  the  times  seem  likely  to  grow  more  and 
more  Sybaritic  under  the  labor-saving  results  of  the  improved  ma- 
chinery of  these  modem  days. 

A  physician  ought  to  exert  the  intellectual  power  which,  by  his 
position  in  society  he  is  presumed  to  possess,  in  protecting  society 
against  the  evils  of  ignorance  on  hygienic  subjects.  Forty  thousand 
medical  men  in  the  United  States  should  not  always  allow  their  day 
and  generation  to  pass  away  without  leaving  some  signs  of  progress 
and  efiecting  some  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  society,  beyond 
the  mere  restorative  results  of  their  therapeutical  prescriptions.  I 
fear  that  so  much  intelligence,  so  much  power  is  nearly  restricted  in 
its  beneficence  to  the  cure  of  the  sick  alone ;  whereas,  it  ought  to  be 
capable,  not  only  of  preventing  the  onset  of  many  diseases,  but  also 
of  greatly  lessening  the  violence  of  the  cases.  Have  we  not  reason 
to  be  ashamed  that  our  profession  has  not  advanced  one  step,  in  a  pro- 
gress towards  the  public  approbation  and  confidencci  since  the  Revo- 
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lution  of  1776  ?  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  there  is  not  more  quackery 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  Europe  also,  than  there  was  two  centuries 
ago.  We,  the  true  custodians  of  our  Guild,  how  have  we  guarded  it? 
It  is  filled  with  hjdropaths  and  homoeopaths,  until  the  people  can 
make  no  distinction  of  Doctors.  Will  it  be  ever  so!  You  who  are 
young,  and  who  ought  therefore  to  be  both  ingenuous  and  generous, 
will  you  not  do  something  to  place  our  vocation  in  a  clear  light  and 
gain  for  it  the  confidence  of  which  it  is  really  worthy  ?  See  to  it  then 
that  your  generation  shall  not  pass  away  without  leaving  some  mark 
upon  society.  If  nothing  else,  strive  at  least  to  make  the  people  see 
and  know  that,  as  a  class,  physicians  are  the  most  educated,  moral,  and 
dependable  men  of  the  age. 

In  the  conduct  of  those  cases  where  doubts  as  to  the  successfol 
efifectuation  of  the  change  into  menstrual  life  may  cause  you  to  be 
consulted,  I  trust  that  you  will  never  confine  your  attentions  to  the 
mere  point  of  compelling  the  young  person  to  have  a  show.    Indeed, 
if  you  take  up  just  views  of  the  nature  of  the  catamenial  office,  I  am 
persuaded  you  will  not  do  so ;  since  you  will  know  that,  if  she  pro- 
duces and  evolves  germs,  the  girl  will  menstruate ;  while,  if  she  does 
not  produce  them,  you  cannot  cause  her  to  menstruate.    You  can 
make  her  bleed,  perhaps;  nay,  you  can,  very  certainly,  make  her  bleed 
by  leeches,  with  cups,  or  with  the  lancet;  but  every  tyro  knows  that 
to  bleed  a  woman  every  twenty -eighth  day  is  not  to  satisfy  the  physi- 
ological demands  of  nature  in  menstruation ;  because  nature  does  not 
require  merely  the  loss  of  so  many  drachms  or  ounces  of  blood,  ba* 
she  does  require  that  the  important  organs  should  all  enjoy  the  poweiT 
of  exercising  the  functions  appurtenant  to  their  several  natures.  Whei^ 
they  do  so,  the  economy  is  healthy ;  when  they  fail  therein,  it  is  sickly - 
A  woman  has  the  show  solely  because  she  is  ovulating.     It  is  a  smal  1 
matter  whether  she  have  the  show  or  not,  provided  she  ovulate  pro- 
perly, for  that  is  the  thing ;  and  I  assure  you  I  have  met  with  several 
instances  of  women  who  had  no  womb  at  all,  not  the  least,  yet  they 
were  very  healthy,  very  pretty,  very  strong  and  ruddy-looking  women. 
They  had  all  the  signs  of  a  pubertas  plena,  except  the  show.     You  can- 
not doubt  that  these  women,  whose  passions  were  remarkably  strong 
did  ovulate  as  regularly  as  any  women.    They  never  had  nor  required 
to  have  any  vicarious  excretion,  and  to  ovulate,  was  for  them  to  fulfil 
the  menstrual  act. 

The  prime  interest  in  the  conduct  of  the  case  is,  first,  to  explore  and 
understand  its  nature  and  all  its  peculiarities  and  wants.  This  seems 
to  me  by  no  means  a  difficult  task,  provided  one  gc^s  the  right  way 
about  it    For  example,  suppose  a  young  person  presented  to  you  for 
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examioatioD,  and  that  yon  proceed  in  manner  as  follows,  by  question 
and  answer : — 
"  What  is  your  age,  child  ?" 
"  Fifteen  years,  sir." 
"  Are  you  sick  ?" 

"  No,  sir.    They  say  I'm  sick,  but  I  don't  feel  so !" 
"  Have  you  ever  been  sick  ?" 

"Yes,  I  had  measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  and  whooping-cough;  but 
that  was  a  long  time  ago.  I  have  also  had  some  bad  colds,  occa- 
sionally." 

"Do  you  feel  strong  and  healthy  ?" 
"No,  not  very;  but  I'm  not  sick  though." 

"Are  you  as  fat  as  ever  you  were;  or  are  you  thinner  than  you 
used  to  be  ?" 
"Why,  I  am  thinner,  I  suppose;  but  not  much." 
"Do  yoa  go  to  school  ?" 
"Oh,  yes,  I  go  to 's  school." 

"  When  does  school  let  in  ?" 

"Eight  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

"How  long  before  it  lets  out  ?" 

"Half  past  one." 

"That's  five  hours — a  long  session !  but  what  are  you  doing  all 
that  time?" 

"I  am  studying  my  lessons  and  reciting  them." 

"What  lessons?  What  is  your  daily  work  in  school?  Tell  me 
>I1  about  it.    Tell  me  the  whole  course  of  a  day's  schooling." 

"  Why,  when  we  assemble,  we  have  prayers,  then  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible,  then  a  hymn,  and  close  with  a  short  prayer;  after  which  I  re- 
cite my  lesson  in  spelling,  then  English  grammar,  and  next,  one  in 
geography." 

"Why,  when  do  you  get  all  these  lessons?" 

"In  the  evenings,  at  home," 

"Do  they  keep  you  late  up?" 

"Until  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  only." 

"  Well,  what  comes  after  geography  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  write  copies,  and  then  study  my  Latin  grammar.    When 
IVe  got  the  lesson,  I  conjugate  the  verb,  and  decline  a  few  nouns  and 
recite  some  rules." 
"What  next?" 

"  I  study  fifteen  or  twenty  lines  in  Virgil,  which  I  construe  for  the 
teacher." 

" Does  he  make  you  parse  it  and  scan  it?" 
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"  Oh  yes,  sir,  to  be  sure ;  always  " 

"  Have  you  any  other  studies  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  French." 

"And  you  commit  to  memory  in  French,  too?" 

"  Yes,  and  read,  and  translate,  and  write  exercises." 

"Anything  more?" 

"Algebra." 

"What,  algebra?     Ohl" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir  1    And  then  we  have  lessons  in  drawing." 

"  What  do  you  draw  ?" 

"  Landscapes,  maps,  &c.  &c.,  as  figures,  flowers,  and  what  not." 

"  Any  music  ?" 

"I  have  a  lesson  on  the  piano  three  times  a  week;  but  mother 
makes  me  practice  two  hours  every  day ;  one  before  I  go  to  school, 
and  one  in  the  evening." 

"  My  poor  child,  I  am  sorry  for  you." 

"Why  are  you  sorry  for  me,  doctor?" 

"I  am  sorry  to  find  that  you  work  so  hard." 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  I  am  delighted  with  it" 

"  No  doubt  I  no  doubt  I  but  it  will  ruin  you.    I  don't  believe  there 
is  anything  the  matter  with  you  now  but  schooling.    Bless  your  dear 
little  heart,  you  ought  to  be  chasing  butterflies,  or  training  flowers,  or 
weaving  them  into  pretty  coronals,  such  as  white  morning  glories, 
pale  as  yourself,  would  make ;  or  you  should  be  dressing  dolls,  ot 
galloping  the  pony,  or  dancing,  or  dawdling.    You  must  not  do  so 
much  work  at  school,  my  poor  little  thing,  and  you  shall  not,  if  I  csLtx 
prevent  it.    But  come,  tell  me  about  your  health.    Do  you  walk  oa* 
to  the  Schuylkill  every  day  ?  or  as  far  as  the  College  ?" 

"Oh  no,  IVe  no  time  I  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  go  to  school  at  eight- 
o'clock  and  come  out  at  one?  And  then  I  have  two  hours  in  school^ 
afternoons." 

"  The  d— 1  you  have  I" 

"  What  did  you  say,  doctor  ?" 

"Nothing,  only  an  ejaculation;  from  a  sudden  pain  I  had.  Whei^ 
do  you  get  to  bed,  my  dear  ?" 

"  About  ten  o'clock,  or  soon  after  ten." 

"  Do  you  sleep  soundly  ?" 

"Not  always;  I  often  get  frightened  in  my  sleep  with  what  they 
call  nightmare." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  1  should  think  your  poor  little  head  would 
be  too  tired  to  sleep  soundly;  and  that  you  would  have  a  nightmare 
in  the  shape  of  a  monstrous  folio  grammar,  or  dictionary,  sitting  up 
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OD  its  hind  legs,  just  like  a  great  big  kangaroo  with  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles as  big  as  two  moons  on  its  nose,  staring  at  you  from  a  pair  of 
dead-looking  eyes." 
"  Why,  what  a  notion,  doctor  I" 

"  Notion  I  Fm  sure  so  many  books  are  enough  to  make  you  dream, 
and  spoil  even  your  appetite  by  disturbing  your  sleep.  Do  you  eat 
hearty  breakfasts?" 

"No,  doctor;  I  have  but  little  appetite  for  breakfast.     I  take  some 
cold  water  and  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  and  after  my  piano  practice, 
make  haste  to  school;  for  I  am  so  tired  in  the  morning  that  I  can 
krdly  get  up,  and  that  keeps  me  late." 
" How's  your  dinner?" 

"  Oh,  I  like  pies  and  preserves,  but  I  can't  bear  meat ;  and  as  for 
soup,  I  hate  it." 
"Oh,  dearl  poor  child  I    Alas  for  you,  you  poor  little  thing!    Those 
l^     pies  and  preserves!    Do  you  remember  Queen  Mab  who  drives  over 
ladies'  lips  ? — 

'  Which  oft  the  angrj  Mab  with  blisters  plagaes, 
Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  are.' 

Come  here;  sit  by  me,  and  let  me  feel  your  pulse.    Don't  be  frightened. 

There, now.     Your  pulse  beats  eighty  times  a  minute;  and  yoii  are 

fifteen  years  old,  you  said.    You  are  breathing  twenty  times  a  minute. 

Are  you  oppressed  in  breathing?" 
**  What  do  you  mean,  doctor  ?" 
**I  mean  to  ask  if  you  can  draw  a  great  long  breath.    So — try  it 
i»ow." 

"Why,  it  hurts  me." 

**  Where  does  it  hurt  you  ?" 

**  Nowhere  in  particular ;  it  is  rather  disagreeable  than  painful. — 
^^  Beems  like  weakness  and  a  tired  feeling." 

**  It  does  not  make  you  cough,  does  it  ?" 

**  No,  doctor." 

•*  Have  you  headache  often  ?" 

**0h  yes,  my  head  always  aches  when  I  wake  in  the  morning;  and 
^^  1  run  or  skip  the  rope,  it  aches  and  swims,  and  beats  dreadfully." 

**  I  should  think  so.  When  a  body  is  pale  like  you,  any  exercise 
'^Uikes  the  head  beat  and  ache.  Do  you  remember  ever  to  have  had 
red  cheeks?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  doctor.    My  cheeks,  when  I  was  ten  years  old,  were  red 
^  the  inside  of  a  conchshell." 

"Have  you  grown  much  of  late?" 
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"Oh,  monstrously;  I  have  grown  half  a  head  taller  in  eighteen 
months." 

"  Where's  your  mamma  ?" 

"  She's  up  stairs." 

"  Go,  call  her  to  me.  You  need  not  come  back  yourself.  I  shall 
send  for  you  if  I  want  to  see  you  again." 

"  Pray,  madam,"  said  I  to  Mrs. ,  when  she  came  into  the  parlor, 

"what  do  you  suppose  ails  Miss  Mary?" 

"  I  can't  imagine  what  it  is  that  has  changed  her  so,  doctor.  She 
used  to  be  the  healthiest  child  in  the  house ;  merry  as  a  grig,  always 
singing  and  dancing;  but  now  she  is  dull  and  moping,  and  has  grown 
pale  and  thin,  and  has  no  natural  relish  for  food,  I  suppose  it  is  a 
change  working  in  her.    Don't  you  think  so,  doctor?     She  is  fifteen!" 

"I  cannot  tell.  It  is  probable  that  her  constitution  is  making  an 
eflFort  in  that  way  ;  but  I  wished  to  ask  you  some  questions  that  I  did 
not  like  to  address  to  the  child  herself.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  tbe 
state  of  her  digestion  ?" 

"  As  to  that  she  is  very  irregular;  sometimes  costive,  and  then  again 
very  much  the  reverse,  and  that  without  any  evident  cause  for  it.  I 
suppose  it  may  be  owing  to  her  living,  for  I  can't  get  her  to  eat  any 
good  food.  She  likes  nothing  but  cakes  and  sweetmeats,  candies,  and 
all  such  trashy  stuff." 

"  Is  there  and  change  in  her  temper  ?" 

"  Yes,  doctor.  She  is  more  irritable  and  cross  than  is  her  nature  to 
be,  and  she  is  easily  put  out ;  the  least  thing  makes  her  cry. — Indeed, 
we  find  her  very  much  changed  of  late." 

"  She  has  never  been  unwell  yet,  I  suppose." 

"Once,  about  four  months  ago,  her  nurse  told  me  she  had  seen  a 
very  slight  mark  of  change,  but  it  was  merely  pour  marquer^  not  any- 
thing of  consequence,  and  has  not  returned  since.  We  are  very  much 
concerned  about  her,  for  we  find  she  is  growing  pale,  thin,  and  loung- 
ing ;  she  cannot  be  persuaded  to  walk  out,  nor  does  she  like  to  go  out 
in  the  carriage.  Nothing  pleases  her  so  much  as  books.  If  you  give 
her  a  book  and  a  sofa,  she  is  perfectly  satisfied.  But  I  fear  she  reads 
too  much,  and  that  her  lessons  are  exhausting  her." 

"  My  dear  madam,  I  think  if  I  might  venture  to  speak  Latio,  I 
should  say  rejii  acu  tetigisii — you  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head;  and  I 
am  much  afraid  you  will  destroy  her  health  unless  you  make  some 
change  in  her  mode  of  education." 

"  But,  doctor,  that  is  very  difficult.  You  know  that  schools  are 
managed  by  classes,  and  that  we  must  educate  our  daughters;  they 
must  be  with  their  classes,  you  know.    They  cannot  be  always  pat 
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back ;  it  dishearteDS  them.    What  is  one  to  do  in  sach  a  case  7    You 
wouldn't  have  her  brought  up  in  ignorance,  would  you  ?" 

"  No,  certainly,  not  in  ignorance ;  but  I  should  much  prefer  to  have 
a  daughter  healthy,  sweet-tempered,  sensible,  and  beautiful,  without 
Latin,  and  algebra,  and  grammar,  than  to  have  one  ever  so  advanced 
in  her  humanities,  with  her  health  ruined,  or,  perhaps,  lying  under  a 
marble  urn  at  Laurel  Hill." 
"  Why,  doctor,  you  shock  mel" 

"  I  intend  to  shock  you,  madam  I    I  know  what  love  you  bear  to 
this  dear  child.     I  am  aware  that  her  great  beauty  and  intelligence, 
and  sweetness  of  temper,  render  her  not  only  your  admiration,  but  that 
also  of  all  your  friends ;  and  I  am  grieved  to  see  that,  in  the  impetuous 
hurry  and  press  of  her  intellectual  and  moral  education,  you  have 
wholly  lost  sight  of  a  part  of  her  bringing  up,  without  which  the  others 
are  of  no  value,  of  no  effect,  but  rather  poisons,  that  destroy.    I  wish 
to  shock  you ;  I  wish  you  to  learn  that  unless  you  change  the  treat- 
ment, you  will  lose  her.    She  will  die,  madam  I" 
"Are  you  serious,  sir?" 

"Serious,  dear  madam  7  Serious  I  I  am  more  than  serious ;  I  am 
grieved.  I  saw  a  sweet  creature  within  a  year,  an  only  daughter,  an 
only  child,  indeed,  worth  to  her  parents  more  than  a  chrysolite  as  big 
as  herself,  done  to  death  by  mere  schooling.  Why,  can  you  not  per- 
ceive that,  if  this  child  of  yours  had  nothing  to  do  but  grow  and  enjoy 
bersell^  she  would  be  as  beautiful  as  a  houri,  instead  of  breaking  one's 
beart,  as  she  does  now,  with  that  painful  conviction  of  uncertain 
health,  that  inseparably  attends  a  look  at  her  7" 
"  What  are  we  to  do  then,  sir  7" 

"Del  dear  madam  7  What  are  you  to  do  7  Why,  educate  her  as 
*  sensible  woman  would  educate  her  daughter." 

"But  everybody  insists  on  her  learning  all  these  things  I  All  the 
girls  learn  Latin  now." 

'*Not  at  all;  not  at  all,  madam  I  Catharine  Beecher  does  not  think 
80;  and  she,  thank  God,  is  a  sensible  woman.  I  hope  you  will  admit 
that  of  her.  She  says,  *It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  mental  excite- 
ment tends  to  weaken  the  physical  system,  unless  it  is  counterbalanced 
^J  a  corresponding  increase  of  exercise  and  fresh  air.  Young  girls, 
i^  pursuing  an  education,  have  ten  times  greater  an  amount  of  intel- 
lectoal  taxation  demanded  than  was  ever  before  exacted.'  But  I  will 
^ot  stop  to  quote  Miss  Beecher  any  further.  I  will  beg  you  to  buy 
her  book,  and  not  only  read  it  yourself,  but  make  Mary  read  it;  for 
^t  is  full  of  salutary,  every-day  truths.  All  the  girls  do  not  learn 
Utin  now,  as  you  said ;  and  I  tell  you  that  to  rack  her  little  brain 
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learning  Latin  is  nonsense.  She  can't  learn  it,  in  the  first  place.  Sbe 
can  only  try  till  it  makes  her  sick,  and  then  she'll  give  it  up.  Tell 
me,  now,  who  of  all  the  women  in  America  or  England  have  learned 
Latin  I  Nobody.  Madam  Dacier  learned  Latin,  I  grant  you,  and  so 
did  some  eminent  English  ladies  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  they 
would  have  been  much  better  employed  learning  to  make  puddings 
and  keep  house." 

"Ah,  doctor  I  that's  the  way  you  men  all  talk;  you  think  that  wo- 
men are  inferior  creatures,  and  that  they  cannot  learn  what  is  deemed 
very  essential  to  the  education  of  every  gentleman." 

"  Far  from  it.      Instead  of  thinking  that  women  are  inferior  crea- 
tures, I  for  one  look  upon  them  as  infinitely  superior,  in  many  respects 
of  their  understanding,  and  altogether  in  morals,  to  men.     But  their 
lot  is  cast  for  them ;  men  did  not  make  it ;  God  made  it.  They  cannot^ 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  and  probably  never  will,  participate 
in  the  affairs  of  nations  or  municipalities ;  because,  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  moral  and  physical  constitutions,  they  are  bound  to  the  honu 
of  the  family  altar.    If  they  let  go;  if  they  flee  from  their  refuge,  thej 
soon  become  captive  to  some  tipstaff  of  an  Asmodeus  or  other  CTil 
spirits,  who,  like  constables  and  thieflakers  from  the  lower  world,  are 
wandering  up  and  down  in  the  earth,  seeking  whom  they  may  devour 
among  unemployed  ladies.     I  do  not  believe  that  women  are  inferior 
beings.    I  regard  them,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  ministering  angels  of 
the  race;  as  the  source  of  happiness  and  virtue,  as  well  as  its  rewari 
But,  in  order  to  be  educated,  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  have  a  smat- 
tering of  Latin  and  Greek.     What  is  it  to  Mary  that  Horace  or  Virgil 
wrote  their  verses,  or  Tacitus  his  annals,  or  Terence  his  Comedies? 
She  can  read  Pliny's  letters  better  in  Melmoth  than  in  Pliny,  for  Mel- 
moth  is  a  better  writer  than  his  author;  and  as  for  Tacitus  and  Yirgil, 
Davidson  and  Murphy  will  not  rack  her  brain  like  the  Arma  vwm- 
que  canOj  or  the  Urbem  Bomam  d  prindpiS  reges  habuSre.     Mary  wants 
to  grow — she  wants  to  grow  up  to  be  a  woman — not  to  peer  into  the 
amatory  elegies  of  Tibullus  and  Catullus,  or  pry  into  the  detestable 
stories  of  Apuleius  the  Madauran.     What  does  she  want  with  algebra? 
Shall  she  rival  Leverrier  or  Arago ?     The  only  arithmetical  calculation 
she  requires  is  the  market  relation  between  one  dozen  eggs  at  twelve 
and  a  half  cents,  and  three  dozen  eggs  at  the  same  rate ;  and  the  un- 
known quantity  she  ought  to  look  for  is,  the  proper  gentleman,  wbom 
the  fates  and  sisters  three  have  in  store  for  her  as  her  future  lorer. 
Ah,  madam,  the  ancient  literature  was  much  of  it  lost  at  Alexandria, 
and  if  that  blessed  St.  Omar,  who  burned  it  nearly  all  up,  had  been 
lucky  enough  to  get  all  the  Latin  school  books  into  the  bargain  under 
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he  baths — I  can't  say  I  should  be  glad  for  my  own  particular  sake, 
or  I  should  not;  but  I  am  very  sure  the  whole  rising  generation 
irould  be  glad  to  contribute  all  their  coppers  and  ten  cent  pieces  to 
nake  a  statue  for  the  shrewd  Caliph.  The  labor  of  life  is  a  great 
abor  and  a  long,  but  there  is  no  toil  like  that  of  an  overtasked  school- 
x>y  or  schoolgirl.  As  for  your  child,  it  is  true  she  ought  to  be  edu- 
atted;  but  let  her  education  fit  her  for  her  duties  in  life,  not  destroy 
ler  health  and  beauty.  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Queen  Elizabeth  could 
•ead  Latin,  but  they  had  a  different  destiny  from  that  of  a  republican's 
laughter.  Let  those  who  are  likely  to  use  to  advantage  the  more 
elaborate  parts  of  early  instruction,  let  them  have  it,  but  do  not  kill 
;hem  to  get  it.  Ignorance  is  always  to  be  eschewed;  but  if  I  was 
lestined  to  be  a  doctor,  what  use  was  there  in  making  me  study 
logarithms  or  lunar  distances,  or  compute  the  orbit  of  a  comet  7  I 
was  brought  up  to  my  trade — let  Mary  be  brought  up  to  her  trade. 
Wliat  is  that  ?  It  is  taking  care  of  a  family — wisely,  happily,  elegantly, 
with  a  good  temper ;  to  do  that,  let  her  learn  the  world  and  the  ways 
of  it — not  too  much,  though.  Educate  her  in  truth  and  the  love  of 
it — in  piety,  which  is  the  best  grace  of  the  sex.  Teach  her  adminis- 
tration— domestic  administration.  Teach  her  to  have  a  place  for 
everything — and  to  put  everything  in  its  place.  Make  her  an  econo- 
mist— not  a  miser.  Teach  her  to  be  saving.  Do  not  impress  upon 
her  the  scoundrel  maxim,  as  Thompson  calls  it, 

'  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got ; 
Till  from  her  board  it  driyes  both  plate  and  pot.' 

Teach  her  the  great  virtues,  cleanliness  and  tidiness;  improve  her 
natural  propensity  to  adorn  her  person,  under  subjection  to  the  simplex 
mufuUtiis  rule.  Let  her  make  herself  beautiful  and  pleasing.  Of  all 
things  let  her  be  charitable  and  kind — for  charity  overcometh  all 
things.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster,  Colonel  Benton,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  will 
take  care  of  the  politics ;  General  Scott  and  General  Taylor  will  take 
oare  of  the  soldiers ;  let  the  daughters  take  care  of  the  children^  and 
learn  to  be  bright  at  the  breakfast  table,  elegant  at  dinner,  enchanting 
as  pourers  out  of  tea,  and  the  ornaments  and  grace  of  the  saloon." 

"'  Ah,  doctor  1  I  see  how  it  is ;  you  pretend  to  be  a  great  admirer  of 
the  sex — but,  like  all  the  rest,  you  would  condemn  them  to  an  inferior 
place." 

"  1 1 — I  condemn  them  to  a  lower  grade  of  rank  in  the  body  social  ? 
Not  I.  I  am  a  convert  to  Burdach's  views.  I  see  in  them  the  race, 
snd  we  men  but  the  supplements.  They  are  the  queens  in  the  hive — 
we  but  a  sort  of  mixed  medley  of  drone  and  worker.     It  is  far  more 
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noble,  in  my  opinion,  and  far  more  elerated,  to  shed  the  benign  infln- 
ences  that  ever  flow  from  the  reign  and  dominion  of  a  fine  woman 
over  the  family  and  throughout  the  circle  of  society  to  which  they 
extend,  than  to  shatter  men,  women,  and  children,  and  chnrches,  by 
'shelling'  out  the  enemy  at  Vera  Cruz,  or  giving  them  *a  little  more 
grape'  at  Buena  Vista.  No,  madam,  I  do  not  disparage  the  sex  by 
confining  them  to  their  domestic  duties,  but  I  rather  magnify  them 
and  make  them  honorable.  But  let  us  change  the  subject,  or  rather 
let  us  return  to  our  subject,  which  is  Miss  Mary's  health,  and  the  con- 
duct of  it." 

"  Well,  what  must  we  do,  doctor  ?" 

"It  is  now  the  end  of  June.    The  heats  of  summer  are  come,  and 
the  dog-days  will  soon  be  here.    It  ought  to  be  a  general  holiday. 
Take  Mary  to  the  mountains  or  to  the  shore.    If  you  take  her  to  tbe 
mountains  it  is  well,  if  to  the  shore  it  is  perhaps  as  well.   Among  the 
mountains,  she  will  walk  on  uneven  places,  up  hill  and  down.    The 
air  is  pure,  the  streams  clear  and  rapid,  and  there  is  no  malaria ;  walk- 
ing  among  hills  is  admirable  exercise;  it  compels  the  blood  to  reach 
the  most  distant  points  of  the  circulation,  and  drives  it  from  the  deq>- 
est  recesses  of  the  body.    It  augments  the  development  power  pan 
passil  with  the  invigoration  of  the  appetite  and  digestion.    There  is 
shade  in  the  deep  valleys  and  dark  ravines ;  and  to  walk  by  the  side 
of  running  waters,  and  listen  to  the  plash  of  their  falls,  imparts  a  it- 
licious  calm  to  tbe  soul,  while  the  physical  powers,  as  in  a  sort  of 
waking  sleep,  seize  the  opportunity  to  renew  and  restore  their  wasted 
strength. 

"  Take  her  to  the  shore.  There  you  have  the  benefit  of  the  breeie 
from  the  sea,  and  the  ever-varying  spectacle  of  the  ocean's  surfrce 
presenting  new  and  pleasing  sources  of  sensation.  The  sounding 
strand,  the  leap  of  the  breaker,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  roll  of  the 
waves  on  the  sands ;  ships  heaving  in  sight  and  slowly  disappearing; 
company,  conversation,  music ;  the  dance,  and,  above  all,  the  bathing 
in  the  animating  surf,  present  combined  means  of  increasing  tbe 
health  and  spirits,  that  are,  perhaps,  not  certainly,  equal  to  those 
derived  from  a  visit  to  the  mountains. 

"  If  you  take  her  to  the  hills,  let  her  walk,  as  much  as  you  dare— 
at  least  six  miles  daily,  and,  if  the  country  is  very  hilly,  that  is  more 
than  equivalent  to  a  walk  of  eight  or  ten  miles  on  level  roads. 

*'  If  she  goes  to  the  shore,  be  careful  not  to  allow  her  to  bathe  too 
much,  surely  not  more  than  once  a  day ;  nor  too  long,  not  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  each  time.  I  am  quite  confident  that  those 
who  stay  very  long  in  the  water  are  weakened  by  it    They  genenllj 
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oome  away  from  the  coast  thin,  and  shraaken,  and  lighter  than  when 
thej  go  there. 

"  The  sea  bath  has  great  power  on  the  body  by  its  saline  nature, 
which  is  stimulating  to  the  whole  skin ;  by  the  motion  and  effort  that 
those  use  who  bathe  in  a  strong  surf;  by  the  delight  which  the  dash 
of  the  wave  "commanicates,  and  by  the  gayety  and  joyous  feeling 
engendered  by  the  company  of  the  bathers. 

*'If  she  remain  very  long  in  the  water,  her  hands  and  feet  will  be 
shrivelled  or  puckered  when  she  comes  out,  and  it  will  be  after  a  long 
time  and  with  considerable  efibrt  that  the  blood  will  again  reach  and 
distend  the  tissues  on  the  surface  and  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
limbs.  In  order  to  receive  any  benefit  from  the  bath,  there  ought  to 
be  some  degree  of  such  a  reaction ;  but  it  is  wellnigh  morbid  when 
it  comes  too  slowly.  A  persom  coming  from  the  bath  and  remaining 
cold,  or  even  quite  cool,  for  half  an  hour,  has  been  in  it  too  long. 
Many  persons  suffer,  from  the  bath,  such  a  concentration  of  blood  in 
the  ^reat  cavities,  as  the  chest,  and  head,  that  they  find  themselves 
oppressed  in  breathing,  or  giddy  and  affected  with  headache,  upon 
leaving  the  water.  I  have  seen  many  such  coming  from  the  bath 
unable  to  see,  and  with  intense  cephalalgia,  and  only  relieved  by  the 
act  of  vomiting ;  all  which  was  dependent  on  the  rushing  of  the  blood 
to  the  brain,  where  it  had  been  driven  by  the  cold  water  from  the 
extremities  and  the  skin. 

^Take  care  of  Mary's  diet. 

"  Let  her  eat  beef,  mutton,  or  poultry,  once  a  day ;  don't  give  her 
the  sort  of  vegetables  so  correctly  denominated  in  this  country,  trash. 
Indeed,  you  ought  to  give  her  eatables  with  one  sole  view ;  that  is,  to 
nourish  her,  to  make  her  grow— to  make  her  stronger  and  healthier. 
Don't  allow  her  to  swallow  a  morsel,  merely  because  it  tastes  good.  It 
would  not  be  amiss,  in  educating  her,  to  educate  her  palate.  I  wish 
yoa  would  buy  her  a  copy  of  Brillat  Savarin's  Physiologie  du  OoUt;  it 
would  do  her  more  good,  and  make  a  better  woman  and  wife  of  her 
than  Massillon,  or  even  Tdldmaque,  or  Paul  and  Virginia ;  for  it  would 
teach  her  what  every  woman  ought  to  be  taught,  the  difference  be- 
tween an  elegant  gastronomic  taste,  and  that  horror  of  horrors,  foul- 
feeding  in  a  lady.  Only  think  I  only  think  of  a  lady  eating  tripe — 
or  devouring  fried  haslet  1 1  Oh  man  bon  Dieu  I  It  is  surely  but  one 
step  above  the  dinners  of  the  Bosjesmans  or  the  Galla. 

"Take  care  of  her  dress;  when  the  weather  is  hot,  don't  heat  her; 
when  it  is  cool,  or  cold,  don't  let  her  be  chilly  for  want  of  a  flannel 
petticoat,  or  a  mousseline  de  laine,  instead  of  a  gingham,  or  a  fine  print. 
Nobody  is  well  who  has  not  a  proper  state  of  the  bowels.    The  upper 
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bowels  are  well  enough  for  most  people.  It  is  the  large  intestine  that 
is  the  seat  of  costiveness.  Yon  must  avoid  that.  How  ?  By  regu- 
lating her  diet.  Bran  bread  regulates  the  bowels,  keeping  them 
soluble.  So  do  mush  and  milk,  cracked  wheat  or  aemouilles^  baked 
apples  and  milk,  ripe  sweet  fruits,  food  not  too  much  salted.  We  eat 
too  much  salt,  in  this  country ;  it  heats  the  blood,  and  dver-stimulates 
the  digestive  organs.  I  believe  half  the  charm  of  the  French  cuisine 
lies  in  the  perfect  apportionment  of  the  salt.  No  spices.  Not  too 
much  drink.  Everybody  drinks  too  much.  In  the  cities,  they  drink 
too  much  iced  water.  Half  a  tumbler  of  spring  water  slakes  thirst 
more  than  a  tumblerful  iced  down  to  45°.  If  her  bowels  are  slow, 
you  can  make  her  take  a  pill  of  aloes  and  soap,  or  a  pill  of  aloes  and 
rhubarb;  one  grain  of  aloes  to  two  grains  of  rhubarb.  Such  a  pill, 
taken  daily  early  in  the  morning,  or  on  going  to  bed,  will  keep  the 
bowels  regular  enough. 

"  Perhaps  there  is  no  pill  to  be  found  that  is  preferable  to  Ladj 
Webster's  pill,  called  also  Lady  Crespigny's  pill,  or  the  English 
Dinner-pill.    It  is  made  after  the  following  formula : — 

"  B.— Aloes  3vj. 

Mastiches  3\j- 
Eos.  rub.  3U' 
Syrup  absinthii,  q.  s.    M.  ft.  massa  in  pilul.  No.  cc.  dividend. 

'*  One  or  two  of  these  pills,  taken  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  afler 
dinner,  will  rarely  fail  to  procure  an  evacuation  without  purging;  and 
for  the  impuberic  or  the  now  puberic  girl,  it  is  admirably  adapted  83 
to  various  indications. 

"  Don't  sufifer  her  to  be  violently  excited ;  take  every  precaution  to 
keep  the  mind  not  stupefied,  certainly,  but  in  a  calm  and  complacent 
mood— rather  gay  than  grave. 

"  Examine  her  books  before  you  let  her  read  them.  Keep  out  of 
her  hands  the  Paul  Cliffords  and  Ernest  Maltravers,  and  all  that  sort 
of  passionate  novel  reading.  Walter  Scott  will  never  do  her  any 
harm.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  always  on  the  side  of  virtue,  decency, 
and  order ;  his  passions  are  not  very  passionate,  except,  perhaps,  Dirck 
Hatteraick's  case,  and  he  was  a  mere  brute,  whose  example  nobody 
but  such  an  one  as  himself  is  likely  to  admire  or  follow.  But,  as  a 
general  rule,  works  of  fiction  are  of  little  value  in  the  moral  education 
ot'  8be  Toung;  they  spoil  the  taste  for  more  useful  studies;  and  are  for 
chtt  OBOrt  part  dull  and  uninviting,  except  they  be  seasoned  with  the 
wiLi.  the  terrible,  or  the  passionate,  in  revenge,  in  mysticism,  or  in 

'*^Ife  »  Mraly  practicable,  while  her  mind  is  evolving  itself  to 
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educate  it  and  cause  it  to  develop  itself  in  a  particular  direction. 
Tou  do  not  deny  that  she  might  be  educated  to  become  a  devoted 
sister  of  charity,  a  calm,  unimpassioned  country  girl,  or  a  fantastic, 
uncontrolled  opera  dancer. 

'*  If  you  educate  her  for  the  persistent  zeal  of  the  conventual  life, 
for  the  dull  complacency  of  the  farm  life,  or  the  excitement  and  pas- 
sion of  the  sp^tacle,  do  you  not  modify  her  whole  nervous  system  by 
these  several  modes  of  education  7  Is  it  not  true,  in  morals  as  in  gar- 
dening, that  'just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined  ?'  and  is  there 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  you  could  so  educate  your  daughter  as  to 
make  her  a  pattern  for  a  nun,  a  milkmaid,  or  a  prima  donna  ? 

"  If  there  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the  moral  educational  pro- 
cesses to  give  such  or  such  a  bias  and  propensities  to  the  mind,  then 
you  ought  to  consider  what  is  the  bias  it  is  for  her  interest  and  your 
own  that  she  should  take. 

"  If  you  wish  her  to  be  beautiful,  steady,  sensible,  useful,  and  therein 
admirable,  you  should  take  heed  to  give  her  all  the  habits  that  may 
conduce  to  such  an  end  of  her  physical  and  moral  education.  Let  her 
know  the  history  of  her  race ;  teach  her  the  lives,  that  she  may  imitate 
the  example,  of  the  most  illustrious  women — illustrious  I  mean  for 
virtue.  Give  her  a  good  foundation  of  geographical  and  chorogra- 
phical  knowledge.  Let  her  learn  the  uses  of  figures.  Give  her  a  com- 
petent view  of  chemistry,  that  she  may  understand  the  true  nature  of 
the  physical  things  of  the  globe;  a  sketch  of  natural  history,  I  mean 
not  only  zoology,  but  botany,  ought  to  be  clearly  understood  by  her; 
the  purest  and  best  poets,  and  writers  of  criticism.  The  use  of  one 
or  more  foreign  languages,  chiefly  French  or  German,  ought  to  enter 
into  the  plan  of  a  lady's  education.  If  she  have  a  positive  talent  for 
music,  let  her  be  taught  the  use  of  some  instrument  and  of  her  voice ; 
if  not,  pray  don't  make  her  ridiculous  by  a  pretension  to  musical 
power  she  can  never  possess.  Don't  teach  her  the  art  of  squalling. 
To  draw  is  always  a  useful  accomplishment.  But  do  not  let  her  learn 
that  art  by  halves;  nor  at  all  if  she  is  without  the  taste  and  inclination 
that  alone  can  give  her  real  success.  There  is  scarcely  a  more  useful 
point  in  the  ornamental  part  of  education  than  the  talent  of  drawing; 
it  serves  pre-eminently  to  render  one's  ideas  of  form,  dimensions,  and 
distances  more  perfect. 

"  As  to  the  religious  part  of  her  education,  I  have  no  other  words 
to  say  of  it  than  that  a  woman  who  is  impious  is  impious  indeed. 

**I  think  in  this  country  a  woman  is  not  properly  marriageable 
until  she  is  eighteen,  and  better  so  at  twenty.  If,  therefore,  you  com- 
mence the  literary  education  in  earnest  as  early  as  nine  or  ten  years, 
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yoQ  have  eight  or  nine  years  of  applicable  time  to  give  to  the  daughter 
the  elements  of  her  education — to  give  her  her  school  education — by 
which  I  mean  the  acquisition  of  a  love  for  letters  in  a  proper  direction. 
To  think  of  any  one  being  educated  at  eighteen  is  preposterous.  All 
life  ought  to  be  a  continued  scene  of  education ;  and  the  longest  life 
is  too  short  to  allow  us  to  do  more  than  'just  to  look  about  us  and  to 
die.' 

"  As  to  the  medical  management  of  the  child,  I  believe  that  to  be  a 
very  simple  matter.  It  consists  in  a  wise  regulation  of  her  diet  and 
dress,  and  in  a  careful  attention  to  the  state  of  her  digestive  organs. 

"  She  is  weak  at  present.  She  has  grown  very  rapidly  during  more 
than  a  year,  and  has  outgrown  her  strength.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, you  would  not  do  wrong  to  give  her  a  small  glass  of  sherry 
or  port  at  dinner,  diluted  with  water,  though.  There  are  a  great 
many  bitters  that  are  useful  in  supporting  the  digestive  organs,  such 
as  wild  cherry  bark,  quassia,  infusion  of  gentian  and  cascarilla,  or 
bark  and  cascarilla,  or  sulphate  of  quinia;  the  latter  is  probably  the 
best  of  them  all.  But  all  these  bitters  are  more  or  less  disagreeable 
to  young  people,  and  they  grow  tired  of  them  and  give  them  up.  If 
you  please,  you  can  compel  her  to  take  them. 

"  While  it  is  true  that  the  vegetable  tonics  are  endowed  with  great 
medicinal  power,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  mineral  articles  are  also 
capable  of  increasing  the  tone  of  the  solids  of  the  body,  by  augment- 
ing the  development  force  resident  in  the  sanguiferous  apparatus  and 
its  nerves. 

"  Among  these  tonics,  the  safest  and  not  the  least  efficacious  are 
those  derived  from  iron.  The  chalybeates  may  be  taken  for  an  inde- 
finite period,  and  they  neither  fatigue,  nor  disgust,  nor  poison  the 
patient. 

''  There  is  a  large  and  free  selection  to  be  made  out  of  the  numeroofl 
preparations  into  which  iron  has  been  converted  for  medical  uses.  It 
is  probable  that  they  all  partake  more  or  less  in  the  tonic  properties 
of  the  chalybeate.  M.  Baciborski,  in  his  Treatise  de  la  PubertS,  kc^ 
seems  to  think  the  most  powerful  and  preferable  of  them  is  the  article 
proposed  by  MM.  Quevenne  and  Miquelard,  the  impalpable  powder  of 
metallic  iron,  procured  by  passing  hydrogen  over  an  oxide  of  iron 
heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  which  reduces  the  metal,  and 
leaves  it  in  microscopic  shining  particles.  This  powder  of  pure  iron 
unites  with  the  acids  of  the  digestion,  and  exerts  its  peculiar  influ- 
ences, whatever  they  are,  with  very  great  certainty. 

"Two  grains  taken  for  the  dose,  and  swallowed  soon  after  each  daily 
meal,  serve,  in  a  pure  unmixed  ansemia,  to  restore  the  crasis  of  the 
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blood  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Made  into  pills  with  pure  honey, 
they  are  supposed  to  keep  perfectly  well,  and  they  are  both  inodorous, 
and  without  taste,  provided  they  be  not  chewed  in  taking  them. 

^Procure  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  such  pills,  and  you  shall 
Bee  what  a  power  they  have  to  steady  the  circulation,  to  render  it 
powerful,  and  hence  to  give  steadiness,  firmness,  and  precision  to  the 
actions  of  the  nervous  system.    I  should  advise  you  to  give  the  medi- 
cine daily  for  many  months.    It  is  not  very  rare  to  take  it  for  more 
than  a  year.    I  have  very  good  reason,  from  my  observation  of  cases, 
to  believe  that,  if  a  person,  under  these  circumstances,  recovers  a  good 
appearance  of  health  and  vigor  under  the  use  of  iron,  and  then  at 
once  leaves  it  ofi^  there  is  a  propensity  to  relapse.    Hence  I  insist 
upon  a  protracted  use  of  it ;  and  I  have  the  less  hesitation  to  do  so, 
iaasmuch  as  I  do  not  regard  it  so  much  a  drug  that  I  administered,  as 
:       one  of  the  regular  elements  of  the  bodily  constitution. 
I         "Open  your  senses  to  the  truth ;  you  shall  see  with  your  eyes,  and 
&     hear  with  your  ears,  the  sound  that  comes  up  out  of  the  bosom  of 
j|     Qfttare,  proclaiming  aloud  that  every  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature 
\    is  a  wrong.    Anybody  can  perceive  that,  in  a  highly  polished  state  of 
^    society,  there  are  innumerable  violations  of  the.  dictates  of  nature, 
which  speak  to  us  constantly,  and  cry  out  to  us  aloud.     Numerous 
diseases  are  engendered  by  the  constraints  and  the  indulgences  of  the 
itou&rnctf.    Make  your  child  therefore  as  natural  a  creature  as  possible 
in  society ;  that  is  the  way  to  secure  her  physical  health.    Make  her 
»lso— wise — wise  unto  the  end  and  destiny  of  her  being.    I  grant  you 
tliat,  being  at  Bome,  we  must,  in  some  degree,  behave  like  the  Bo- 
roana,  but  not  wholly  so ;  for  we  may  live  in  society,  and  even  be  re- 
gtrded  as  presentable  people  without  becoming  victimized  and  wholly 
converted  by  it  from  a  natural  into  an  artificial  condition,  either  as  to 
temper,  manners,  or  the  love  and  practice  of  truth  and  sincerity. 

^As  to  rest  and  labor,  as  to  dieting  and  dressing,  as  to  amusements 
&od  studies,  there  is  a  degree  and  a  time  which  common  sense  makes 
clearly  known  to  any  one  who  will  reflect. 

^  The  health,  the  beauty,  and  the  happiness  of  a  girl  may  be  impaired 
OT  perverted,  and  even  destroyed  by  educational  processes  wrongly 
conducted*    There  is  no  Procrustean  rule  by  which  all  capacities  are 
to  be  measured,  and  it  is  the  business,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  sagacity 
and  the  skill  of  the  directors  of  education  to  discriminate  among  the 
talents,  and  propensities,  and  abilities  of  those  who  are  to  be  brought 
up.    I  shall  relieve  you  from  this  long  homily,  by  repeating  the  words 
that  I  heard  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1813,  from  the  lips  of  our  vene- 
rable and  illustrious  medical  professor  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl* 
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vania,  Dr.  Rush.  Those  words  were  spoken  in  the  ears  of  several 
hundreds  of  his  pupils.  He  rose  from  bis  seat,  for  his  age  was  great 
and  his  hair  white  as  snow.  He  arose  and  stood  up,  and,  casting  his 
eyes  over  the  large  hall,  looking  to  the  left,  and  then  to  the  right,  and 
then  to  those  in  front  of  him,  he  said,  *I  rise  from  my  seat  in  order 
to  pronounce  two  words  in  your  hearing;  and  that  you  may  remember 
them  long,  and  apply  them  wisely : — 

OBSTA  PRINCIPIIS— OBSTA  PRINCIPIIS. 

Oppose  the  very  beginnings  of  disease.'  And  now  I  repeat  them  to 
you,  madam,  obsta  principiis;  oppose  the  beginnings  of  disease  in  the 
child ;  watch  over  her  health,  and,  when  you  see  that  it  is  deranged, 
call  the  physician,  and  he  will  tell  you  whether  you  are  to  do  some- 
thing or  nothing.  Do  not  allow  her  to  become  slowly  and  insidiooslj 
and  deeply  disordered,  before  you  take  prudent  measures  with  her." 

Gentlemen,  I  have  written  you  a  very  long  letter  about  puberty  in 
girls.  Upon  looking  over  it,  I  fear  it  will  merit  the  character  of  a 
letter  de  quibusdam  rebus  et  de  omnibus  aliis.  Have  I  succeeded  in  mj 
intention  and  design  ?  That  design  and  intention  was  to  say  why  I 
regard  the  puberic  malady  as  a  malady  of  the  blood,  arising  from  a 
pathological  state  of  the  endangium,  the  blood-membbanb. 

If  you  look  through  the  volumes  in  your  libraries,  I  apprehend  you 
will  not  find  in  any  of  them  so  concise  an  opinion  as  that  which  I  h&Td 
herein  expressed ;  and  I  beg  to  assure  you  that,  so  far  from  expecting 
that  such  opinion  will  be  received  by  my  brethren,  who  may  chance 
to  do  me  the  honor  to  look  over  these  pages,  I  even  expect  to  be  con- 
demned as  hypothetical  and  visionary  in  my  notions  on  this  particular 
point.    To  any  such  reader,  I  would  gladly  be  allowed  to  submit  that, 
after  many  years  of  reflection  and  observation,  which  happen  to  baye 
accumulated  as  to  this  particular  malady,  I  have  been  unable  to  oome 
to  any  other  conclusion.    I  hope  there  is  no  person  of  sensibility  who 
would  be  indiflferent  to  the  opinions  of  his  peers,  or  his  superiors,  in 
any  walk  of  life :  I  freely  confess  that  I  am  very  remote  fipom  any  such 
indiflference,  and  that  I  should  seriously  regret  the  putting  forth  of 
opinions  in  medicine  that  might  be  supposed  to  injuriously  mislead 
the  young  and  inexperienced.     I  have,  therefore,  to  express  my  hope 
that,  if  upon  a  perusal  of  this  letter,  it  may  appear  to  any  of  my  breth- 
ren I  am  obviously  in  error  as  to  my  notion  of  the  endangial  disorder 
.  as  a  cause  of  the  puberic  malady,  such  brethren  would  do  me  but  bare 
justice  by  inquiring  how  it  is  possible  to  explain  that  affections  by 
any  other  hypothesis,  seeing  that  it  is  purely  a  want  of  innervative 
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force  for  extraordiDary  efforts,  while  that  force  is  fully  and  absolutely 
adequate  to  all  the  functions  of  health,  while  the  body  is  in  repose ; 
all,  I  say,  saving  and  excepting  the  last  climax  of  development  force, 
Id  be  exhibited  in  the  production  and  evolution  of  ovarian  ovules. 

My  supposititious  conversation  with  the  patient  and  her  mother,  I 
thought  might  serve  to  lay  before  you,  my  young  friends  and  pupils, 
less  tediously,  not  less  didactically,  a  manner  of  talking  to  my  patients, 
that  I  have  long  used. 

I  have  nowhere  asserted  that  other  maladies  may  not  enter  into  the 
category  of  the  puberic  maladies.  I  now  say  that,  when  they  do  so, 
they  are  pleuritis,  rheumatism,  hepatitis,  gastro-intestinal  diseases,  and, 
in  a  word,  all  the  various  forms  of  diseased  action  that  may  serve  to 
contravene  the  menstrual  power  and  offices.  But  when  they  do  so  come, 
we  are  to  treat  pleuritis,  hepatitis,  rheumatism,  &;c.,  and  not  the  puberic 
malady.    That  is  an  endangial  disorder.    Farewell.  C.  D.  M. 


LETTER    XXIX. 

THE   MENSTRUA. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  universally  known  that  the  human  female  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  male  not  more  by  the  peculiarities  of  her  structure, 
than  by  those  of  certain  functions,  such  as  childbearing  or  giving  suck, 
and  the  regular  elimination,  at  stated  periods,  of  a  quantity  of  sangui- 
neous or  bloody  fluid.    The  functions  of  menstruation,  of  bearing 
children,  and  of  providing  the  aliment  for  them  in  the  mammary 
glands,  are,  then,  the  three  distinguishing  functions  of  the  sex.    Yet, 
though  differing  from  each  other  so  manifestly,  they  are  to  be  consid- 
ered as  intimately  allied  to  each  other,  the  one  not  being  possible,  as 
a  general  rule,  without  the  existence  of  the  other  two. 

You  know  already,  that  the  sexual  functions  are  not  assumed  in  this 
country  until  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year,  and  that,  when  they 
happen  to  be  assumed  earlier  than  the  fourteenth,  or  later  than  the 
sixteenth  year,  they  are  to  be  deemed  precocious  in  the  one  case,  and 
in  the  other  tardy.  That  individual  is  to  be  regarded  as  most  for- 
tunate in  whom  this  occurrence  is  first  noted  between  the  age  of  four- 
teen and  fifteen  years.  A  premature  eruption  of  the  menstrua  is 
always  to  be  deprecated,  because  it  is  the  evidence  of  a  precipitate 
development  of  certain  parts  or  structures,  while  others,  not  less  im- 
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portant  in  the  same  category,  are  delayed  and  incomplete.  The  indi- 
vidual who  passes  at  a  usual  and  healthy  rate  through  all  the  stages  of 
growth  and  development,  from  infancy  up  to  maturity,  is  most  likely 
to  enjoy  a  healthy  and  happy  life,  undisturbed  by  weakness,  pain,  and 
the  danger  of  premature  death.  Death  loves  a  shining  mark,  they 
say,  and  those  children  and  youths  who  astonish  us  by  the  early  perfec- 
tion of  their  structures  or  their  intellectual  force,  are  snatched  soonest 
from  the  world,  as  the  earliest  blossoms  are  ever  most  exposed  to  the 
chilling  frosts  of  spring.  On  the  other  hand,  a  late  and  procrastinated 
first  eruption  of  the  menstrua  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sign  of  some 
weakness  or  disorder,  preventing  the  manifestation  at  the  average 
period  of  life  which  justly  excites  painful  apprehensions  as  to  the 
security  and  perfectness  of  the  individual  in  whom  it  is  observed. 

Differences  of  climate,  situation,  and  condition,  occasion  differenoeB 
in  the  period  of  the  assumption  of  these  powers.    There  is  no  doobt 
that  the  women  of  Lapland,  the  arctic  Highlanders,  women  who  are 
brought  up  roughly  to  laborious  employments  and  on  coarse  food,  are 
later  in  the  manifestation  than  those  who  reside  in  temperate  or  hot 
latitudes,  those  who  are  brought  up  luxuriously,  and  those  in  whom 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  nervous  system  are  exaggerated  by  their 
physical  and  moral  training  and  education.    Such  are  the  reports  made 
by  writers  who  have  collected  statistics  on  these  subjects — for  which 
I  shall  refer  you  to  the  authorities,  among  whom  no  one  appears  to 
have  taken  greater  pains  to  collect  numerous  statistical  returns  than 
M.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  in  his  Treatise  on  MenstruatiorL    For  my 
present  purpose,  it  suffices  to  say  that,  in  our  country,  girls  become 
regular  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  Nevertheless,  many 
do  not  see  until  advanced  in  their  sixteenth  year,  while  a  great 
number  are  changed  at  thirteen  and  a  half,  at  thirteen,  and  even 
before  they  have  completed  their  thirteenth  year.    I  have  known  a 
great  number  of  such  cases ;  but  I  always  learned  it  with  regret  I 
say  with  regret,  for  I  am  assured  that  if  the  pelvis  of  a  girl,  who  had 
become  regular  at  thirteen,  should  be  long  macerated  or  subjected  to 
boiling  in  water,  the  several  portions  of  her  ossa  coxalia  would  separate 
into  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubis,  and  the  epiphyses  and  apophyses  woold 
also  be  found  unconfirmed  in  their  union.    Here,  then,  is  a  proof  of 
want  of  conformableness  in  the  development  of  the  machine — for  to 
menstruate  is  to  be  fit  for  conception,  gestation,  and  labor ;  but  to 
have  unconfirmed  union  of  the  pelvic  pieces  is  to  be  unfit  for  those 
offices.    But  all  want  of  conformableness  in  development  is  disorder^ 
not  health.    This  is  the  argument  that  ought  to  be  regarded  as  un- 
answerable against  early  marriages,  which  are  sacrifices;  nothing  less. 
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ne  menstrna,  the  catameDia,  menses,  courses,  terms,  periods,  month- 
monthly  periods,  purifications,  and  other  names,  consist  in  a 
>dical  discharge  of  blood  mixed  with  mucus  and  epithelium.  In 
i6Q  in  good  health,  they  return  once  in  twenty- eight  days,  and 
ioae  during  three,  five,  or  seven  days,  less  or  more,  according  to 
larticolar  constitution  of  the  woman,  and  the  quantity  eliminated 
tly  varies  in  different  women,  and  even  in  the  same  individual  at 
rent  times  and  ages. 

bese  monthly  discharges  return  with  great  regularity  from  the  fif- 
th to  the  forty-fiflh  year,  except  when  interrupted  by  sickness, 
irognancy,  or  by  giving  suck.  At  the  age  of  forty-five,  they  cease 
itam ;  and  thenceforth  the  female  is  no  more  capable  of  concei v- 
as  she  was  equally  incapable  of  it  previously  to  its  first  eruption. 
IS,  therefore,  a  clear  connection  with  the  power  of  reproduction, 
s  I  love  to  read  old  Thomas  Bainald's  '^  Woman's  Booke,  or  the 
ih  of  Mankinde,"  let  me  cite  that  spirited  but  quaint  old  gentle- 

for  you,  to  show  his  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  menstruation : — 
The  cause  and  reason  why  nature  created  this  perpetual  course  of 
les  in  women  is  this:  forasmuche  as  Almyghtie  God  had  so  insti- 

ihat  women  should  be  conceaved,  efformed,  or  fassyoned,  aug- 
ted,  nouryshed,  and  brought  to  perfection.  This  coulde  not  be 
9  unlesse  there  were  a  commodious  and  convenient  place  to  this 
e  assigned  and  destinate,  whereof  nature  created  the  wombe  or 
rix  to  be  the  sayde  receptacle  and  house  of  office,  wherein  she 
ight,  at  her  leasure,  worke  her  devine  feates  about  the  seede  once 
seaved. 

Agayne,  it  is  not  inough  the  seede  to  be  placed,  unlesse  also  it 
s  foode  and  nouryshment,  to  the  increase  and  augmentation  of  the 
Oi  wherefore  prudent  Lady  Nature  full  wisely  hath  provided  that 
■e  shoulde  always  be  prest  and  redy  a  continuall  course  and  resort 
loud  in  the  vaines  of  the  matrix,  as  a  very  naturall  course,  spryng, 
itayne,  or  well,  evermore  redy  to  arouse,  water,  and  norishe  the 
are  so  sone  as  it  shall  be  conceaved ;  yea,  although  the  woman  do 
er  conceive,  other  because  she  accompanieth  not  with  man,  other 
for  some  other  infirmitie ;  yet  is  there  no  faulte  in  nature,  who 
ii  prepared  a  place  and  foode  to  be  at  all  tymes  in  a  redynesse." 
lere  you  see  that  in  the  days  of  the  great  Queen  Elizabeth,  Dr. 
nald  regarded  the  menstrua  as  the  appointed  aliment  of  the  foetus 
ntero ;  this  explanation  satisfied  his  own  mind ;  but  it  has  long 
»  given  place  to  more  accurate  notions  of  the  uses  and  designs  of 
I  catamenial  office,  which  are  now  well  understood,  since  we  have 
ome  clearly  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 
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For  more  than  twenty  centuries  there  has  been  a  constant  inquiry, 
among  the  learned,  as  to  what  should  be  the  cause  of  a  regular  men- 
struation in  women ;  a  phenomenon  that  is  common  to  them  in  all 
nations,  climates,  and  ages  of  the  world.     It  is  not  wonderful  that  an 
anxious  curiosity  should  have  existed  on  this  subject,  seeing  that  the 
regular  and  healthy  performance  of  the  office  is  related  to  the  health, 
beauty,  perfection,  and  security  of  the  female ;  and  this  among  all  peo- 
ple of  every  age  of  the  world.    Nor  should  we  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  many  superstitious  opinions,  rules,  and  observances  in  relation  to 
it,  have  existed  in  ancient  times,  or  that  such  should  still  linger  amoDg 
even  the  better  educated  classes  of  society.    Notwithstanding  this 
great  anxiety  to  learn  the  truth  as  to  menstruation,  and  in  despite  of 
the  researches,  observations,  and  conjectures  of  so  many  enlightened 
philosophers  and  physicians,  no  certain  or  even  probable  conclusion 
was  reached  until  very  lately,  that  several  illustrious  medical  men  io 
Europe  have  had  the  happiness,  through  a  succession  of  fortunate  dis- 
coveries, all  tending  to  the  ultimate  conclusion  to  place  the  matter 
in  what  seems  to  be  a  clear  and  perfect  light ;  so  that  I  am  of  opinion 
that  ere  long  there  will  be  no  difference  of  sentiment  as  to  the  caoses 
and  nature  of  this  function,  for  I  believe  that  they  have  arrived  at  the 
truth  of  this  doctrine.    Truth  is  always  precious,  and  never  more  w 
than  when  its  rays,  like  a  bright  sunbeam  falling  into  a  darkened 
chamber,  makes  manifest  objects  never  clearly  seen  or  understood  be- 
fore.   The  discovery  of  the  truth  upon  this  important  subject  makes 
many  things  plain  to  physicians,  as  to  counsel  and  action,  that  were 
obscure  and  uncertain  before;  whence  they  are  now  enabled  to  do 
much  good  they  could  not  previously  effect,  and  avoid  much  evil, 
which  their  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the  catamenia  led  tbem 
unavoidably  to  commit.    The  discovery  in  question  should,  therefore, 
be  hailed  as  one  of  signal  importance  in  the  practice  of  our  art,  and  it 
is  proper  that  I  should  devote  some  portion  of  this  letter  to  the  object 
of  explaining  it  to  you,  adding  such  reflections  of  my  own  as  may 
arise  in  my  mind  in  the  course  of  writing  this  letter  to  you. 

Before  I  come  properly  to  the  particular  subject,  I  ought  to  premise 
that  great  confusion  and  error  have  existed  in  the  opinions  heretofore 
formed  concerning  the  wonderful  periodicity  and  regularity  of  the 
catamenia,  and  the  wonder  has  been  the  greater,  because  the  intervals 
between  the  returns  are  so  long.  In  very  regular  women,  it  returns 
on  a  day  that  they  can  count  upon  for  months  beforehand.     To  take 

a  single  example.    January  3, 1843. — Mrs. told  me,  this  evening, 

that  she  became  regular  at  thirteen  years  of  age.    During  her  whole 
menstrual  life,  now  probably  closed,  she  was  six  days  unwell^  and  her 
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returns  were  always  on  the  twenty  eighth  day  from  the  day  of  the  last 
atUu^k.  The  returns  never  had  reference  to  the  phase  of  the  moon,  or 
the  day  of  the  month;  nor  had  she  ever  any  diseased  or  painful  sen- 
sation relative  to  her  menstrua.    She  had  four  children. 

There  are  many  women  who  menstruate  earlier  than  the  twenty- 
dghth  day,  while  others  experience  the  returns  only  every  thirtieth 
or  thirty-fifth  day,  or  after  a  still  longer  interval.  A  lady  thirty-seven 
years  of  age  told  me  to  day,  March  15th,  1859,  that  in  all  her  life  her 
ODurses  returned  in  twenty-one  days  from  the  close,  and  that  she  was 
iiiTariably  unwell  during  five  days. 

The  recurrence  once  in  twenty-eight  days,  or  once  in  each  lunar 
month,  led  to  the  general  conviction  that  a  lunar  influence  rules  the 
return.  This  notion  has  been  for  ages  deeply  impressed  in  the  public 
mind,  notwithstanding  millions  of  persons  could  daily  testify  to  the 
oontrary,  seeing  that  everywhere,  in  the  same  meridian,  women  are 
unaffected  by  any  such  influence ;  for  there  is  probably  not  a  moment 
of  any  day  in  which  some  women  are  not  in  the  beginning,  middle, 
or  end  of  the  term.  If  the  influence  of  the  moon  could  be  justly  sup- 
poeed  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  it  ought  to  be  felt  by  the  mass 
of  the  female  population  on  the  meridian,  and  not  by  one  of  a  hundred. 

Another  hypothesis  is  that  the  courses  are  caused  by  a  state  of 
general  plethora  or  vascular  fulness  occurring  regularly  in  the  female, 
and  rendered  necessary  to  her  as  a  reproductive  or  childbearing  crea- 
ture. Her  liability  to  pregnancy,  it  was  thought,  required  that  she 
should  habitually  produce  an  excess  of  blood,  so  that,  when  a  surplus 
beyond  the  requirements  of  her  own  constitution  should  be  demanded 
by  the  growing  embryo,  that  surplus  might  be  at  hand.  But  such  a 
plethora  would  be  inconvenient  unless  reduced  by  menstruation,  or 
gestation,  or  lactation ;  hence  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  case  she  men- 
struates. 

To  say,  however,  that  the  woman  menstruates  from  a  necessity  to 
eliminate  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  once  a  month  is  merely  to  pre- 
sent the  proposition  in  another  form ;  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
she  menstruates  because  she  menstruates. 

.The  fact  is  that  all  sorts  of  women  are  regular,  whether  plethoric 
or  not.  There  are  even  some  of  them  who  menstruate  though  quite 
hydraemical,  or  to  a  certain  extent  bloodless. 

You  do  not  prevent  a  female  from  having  her  returns  next  Monday 
because  you  take  fifteen  ounces  of  blood  from  her  arm  to-day,  Satur- 
day ;  but  you  certainly  do  remove  her  hypersemia  by  so  doing.  I 
have  bled  many  women  just  before  the  return  of  the  courses  without 
checking  or  at  all  hindering  their  regularity.     The  physiological  laws 
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of  menstruation  are  not  to  be  broken  or  prevented  by  any  such  act  of 
reducing  the  mass  of  the  woman's  blood.  Besides,  there  are  many 
thin,  scrawny  women  who  lose  much  greater  quantities  at  the  time  of 
being  unwell  than  the  robust,  and  fat,  and  florid  people  whom  yoa 
would  suppose  to  yield  a  vast  quantity.  There  are  even  women  who, 
though  laboring  under  severe  chronical  disorders,  such  as  shall  at  last 
bring  them  to  the  grave,  nevertheless  menstruate  quite  regularly  and 
plentifully,  until  a  late  period  of  their  decline.  I  say  this  of  some 
women,  not  of  the  generality,  for  so  delicate  are  the  machinery  and 
working  of  this  catamenial  office  that  in  multitudes  of  the  sex  the 
slightest  thing  that  can  touch  the  health  to  disturb  it  puts  to  instant 
flight  all  this  power  of  life. 

Do  you  imagine,  then,  that  a  state  of  general  plethora  can  be 
assumed  as  the  cause  of  menstruation  ?     I  should  think  not 

The  next  idea  was  that  a^  local  plethora,  or  turgescence  of  the  yas- 
cular  apparatus  of  the  reproductive  organs,  is  the  cause  of  the  men- 
strua, and  that  some  unknown  necessity,  some  unknown  force,  caosed 
this  local  plethora  to  rise  to  such  a  height  as  to  produce  the  outward 
sign  of  the  menstrual  act  in  the  visible  flow  of  blood  from  the  genitalia. 

Now,  this  is  a  true  doctrine,  as  far  as  it  states  the  fact,  viz.,  that  a 
local  plethora  or  hypersemia,  occurring  at  stated  periods,  is  the  cause 
of  the  menstrual  hemorrhage;  but  what  is  this  unknown  force?  what 
this  power  that  recuperates  itself  for  every  lunar  period?  The 
solution  of  this  question  is  the  solution  of  the  long  difficulty,  and  I 
shall  proceed  to  lay  it  before  you,  with  certain  premises,  however, 
because  I  wish  to  instruct  you,  not  to  dogmatize  with  yon.  If  I 
should  say,  in  a  few  words,  that  the  local  plethora  is  the  result  of  the 
physiological  function  of  ovulation,  which  is  a  vital  paroxysm,  com- 
mon to  all  reproducing  creatures,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  I 
should  merely  dogmatize  for  you ;  if  I  can  lay  before  you  the  argu- 
ments by  which  I  havebeen  convinced,  I  shall  be  more  likely  to  lead 
you  to  the  conviction  of  what  I  deem  a  most  essential  truth. 

If  you  should  pick  up  a  pebble  on  the  shore,  or  a  handful  of  sand; 
if  you  should  break  oflF  a  bit  of  stone  from  one  of  the  great  rocky  strata 
of  the  earth ;  or,  if  you  take  in  your  hand  some  salt,  or  a  piece  of  glass, 
or  a  bar  of  iron,  or  an  ingot  of  silver  or  gold,  and  carefully  examine 
them,  and  inquire  into  the  laws  of  their  production  and  continuance 
in  a  present  condition,  it  will  be  easy  to  arrive  at  the  conviction  that 
they  are  destitute  of  life,  of  sensibility,  of  appetency,  and  incapable  of 
producing  or  generating  their  like,  and  altogether  without  organiza- 
tion ;  and  that  they  are,  in  short,  inorganic  bodies,  controlled  only  by 
the  laws  of  the  cohesive,  elective,  and  gravitating  attractions.     If  now 
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take  into  your  hand  a  butterfly,  or  the  smallest  creeping  thing,  or 
serial  creature,  or  any  plant,  blossom,  or  seed,  or  whatsoever  thing 

is  endowed  with  life — with  life-force,  you  will  perceive  at  once 
iifference  between  it  and  the  inorganic  masses  that  possess  only 
t>rate  force  of  matter;  but  if  you  attempt  to  set  down  in  plain 
Is  the  differences  betwixt  inorganic  and  living  organic  matters, 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  difficult  is  the  task.  Indeed,  it  is 
»me  instances  impossible  for  the  naturalist  to  decide  at  what  p>oint, 
series,  the  organic  ceases  and  the  inorganic  nature  begins;  and 
e  are  certain  bodies,  whose  place  has  not  even  yet  been  ascertained, 
faether  belonging  to  the  mineral,  or  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
ordach,  at  page  128,  vol.  iv.  of  the  Physiology^  says:  "When  a 
3  which  is  homogeneous  as  to  its  substance,  develops  antagonistic 
3S  throughout  its  extent,  and  flows,  and  becomes  fixed  in  certain 
rminate  directions,  the  result  of  such  motion  is  crystallization^  or 
acquisition  of  a  regular  form,  which  is  determined  by  the  nature 
he  mixture,  and  accomplished  by  means  of  the  proper  motions. 

crystal  is,  therefore,  the  permanent  expression  of  the  moving 
es ;  in  it,  motion  has  become  rest  and  permanent  extension : 
?ity  is  metamorphosed  into  a  corresponding  existence;  it  is  ex- 
[uished  as  motion,  and  is  now  only  manifested  as  cohesion,"  &c. 
[either  Mr.  Burdach's  views,  as  above  set  forth,  nor  the  opinion 
i  inorganic  matter  is  characterized  by  the  binary  combination  of  its 
Dents,  while  a  ternary,  or  quaternary  combination  produces  animal 
organic  matter,  can  be  considered  as  removing  the  difficulty  in 
iding  where,  in  matter,  organic  and  inorganic  natures  are  to  be 
ichantly  divided ;  but  we  are  left  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
actually  a  hiatus,  or  a  limitrophic  distinction,  but  rather  that  they 
ually  pass  into  each  other  upon  the  confines  of  both.  The  philo- 
lic  poet  Lucretius  stumbled  over  the  same  difficulty  that  lies  in 
way  at  the  present  moment 

Ignoratnr  enim  qasB  sit  natnra  animai, 
Nata  sit,  an  contra  nasoentibas  insinnetnr. 

,  appears  to  me  that  the  reproductive  force  is  the  eminently  dis- 
linating  and  characterizing  force  as  betwixt  the  organic  and  the 
ganic  bodies,  since  it  is  clear  that  the  ponderable  bodies,  as  the 
lis,  alkalies,  earths,  and  gases,  arc  incapable  of  reproduction; 
reas,  all  living  or  organized  bodies  are  but  the  repetitions  or  re- 
luctions  of  forms  and  forces  with  which  their  archetypes  were 
>wed,  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  cosmic  order  and 
ngement 
27 
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Mr.  Burdach's  extract,  above  given,  would  seem  to  warrant  the 
opinion  that  there  is  this  difference:  viz.,  that  in  inorganic  bodies, 
the  cessation  of  molecular  motions  gives  them  a  permanency  and  sta- 
bility, contemporary  with  the  globe  itself;  while  in  organic  matters, 
the  cessation  of  motions  is  the  signal  for  the  final  dissipation  of  their 
elementary  materials.  The  one  being  permanent  as  the  world,  and 
the  other  unstable,  transitory,  vanishing  like  the  morning  dew, 
perishable  as  the  new-mown  grass,  or  like  the  flower  that  comes  up 
and  is  cut  down. 

You  ought,  however,  to  remark  that  the  Divine  Author  of  the  world 
has  so  ordered  his  laws,  that  the  fleeting  and  evanescent  form  of  living 
beings  is,  after  all,  as  permanent  as  creation  itself,  and  that,  while  we 
are  in  our  own  persons  such  perishing  creatures,  we  are  permanent,  I 
had  almost  said  immortal,  as  a  genus,  or  a  kind — who  have  been  pre- 
sent  here  since  the  beginning,  and  are  destined  to  exist  as  long  as  the 
inorganic  materials  upon  which  we  tread  shall  endure.  Does  it  not 
seem,  then,  that  God  has  impressed  upon  our  nature  a  great  Force,! 
great  principle  of  extension  in  time,  and  in  space;  one  which  insures 
our  permanency?  Judge,  then,  what  must  be  the  amazing  power  and 
necessity  of  that  law,  or  that  Force  upon  which  the  conservation  here, 
the  permanency  of  the  genus  depends  and  alone  depends! 

But,  if  the  Creator  has  fenced  his  genera  about  with  such  strong 
bonds  as  these,  then  it  cannot  be  but  that  those  bonds  and  laws  are 
worthy  of  the  close  contemplation  of  the  medical  Student,  since  all 
their  deviations,  whether  as  exaggerated  in  intensity,  or  whether  as 
feeble  and  imperfect  in  action,  must  exert  a  potent  influence  on  the 
health  and  security  of  the  individual.  But  if  the  physician  should  be 
able  to  know  and  understand  these  laws,  he  would  be  better  prepared 
to  provide  the  remedies  for  all  the  results  of  such  disordered  or  inter- 
rupted action  1 

Take  further  into  consideration  the  thought  that,  if  these  laws  are 
really  so  potent  as  to  keep  us  forever  here  upon  the  earth  as  mankind 
so  that  the  earth  cannot  become  again  a  wilderness,  the  abode  of  only 
inferior  creatures,  must  it  not  be  that  similar  laws  and  sanctions  are 
provided  for  the  conservation  of  all  other  forms  of  existence?  Do 
you  not,  therefore,  perceive  that  each  blade  of  grass,  each  tender 
blossom,  or  branching  oak,  or  lofty  pine,  or  trailing  vine,  repeats 
itself  by  means  of  the  same  Force,  from  age  to  age  ? — so  that  the 
modest  violet,  peeping  with  its  blue  petals  and  yellow  anthers  from 
its  shelter  of  dewy  leaves,  is  in  fact  as  durable  as  time  itself?  and 
that  its  perpetuity  is  secured  by  the  same  force  that  perpetuates  os, 
and  all  creatures  besides?   Every  grain  of  wheat,  every  kernel,  every 
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ed  coDtains  a  germ;  every  egg  of  the  smallest  aphi^,  the  tiniest 
arrow,  the  tallest  ostrich,  has  a  germ  within  it.  All  the  spawn  of 
ihes  contains  in  each  granule  a  germ.  If  you  put  a  quart  of  dis- 
led  water  in  an  open  vessel  upon  your  window-sill,  it  will  soon  be 
eming  with  living  infusorials,  whose  invisible  germs  float  on  every 
«eze  through  the  air,  and  which,  when  deposited  in  the  vase,  evolve 
emselves  and  become  instinct  with  life  and  motion.  All  the  mam- 
alia  are  likewise  reproduced  from  germs  contained  within  true 
tellary  bodies  or  eggs.  The  egg  of  a  barn-door  fowl  is  not  more 
jrfectly  an  egg  than  is  the  microscopic  egglet  you  find  in  the  Graa- 
iQ  follicle  of  a  cow,  a  mare,  a  sheep,  a  dog,  or  a  whale.  Each  egg 
nsists  not  only  of  its  germ,  but  its  yolk,  which  is  the  pabulum  or 
iment  of  the  germ.  The  viviparous  creatures  require  but  a  small 
lantity  of  yolk  about  the  germ,  because  the  embryo  soon  attaches 
jelf  to  the  living  solid  of  the  mother ;  the  oviparous  creatures  require 
large  amount  of  vitellary  matter;  for  the  embryotrophic  wants  of 
e  germ  are  great,  and  the  amount  of  yolk  must  be  conformable  to 
e  whole  wants  of  the  embryo.  The  germ  in  the  egg  of  a  humming 
rd  is  as  large,  probably,  as  that  in  a  cassowary's  egg;  but  the  burn- 
ing bird,  when  leaving  its  shell,  is  incomparably  smaller  than  the 
)ang  of  a  cassowary  or  ostrich.  Hence  the  embryotrophic  wants  of 
e  latter  are  supplied  by  a  vast  quantity  of  materiaL^,  and  those  of 
e  former  by  a  few  grains  only  of  the  same  sort  of  reproductive 
atter. 

The  germ  of  a  whale  of  eighty  feet  in  length  is  not  larger  probably 
an  that  of  a  perch.  But  the  placental  life  of  the  balaena  enables  it 
evolve  its  young  of  the  length  of  twenty  feet  or  more  before  it  is 
rn  ;  while  the  spawn  of  the  perch  or  salmon  is  not  larger  than  the 
ad  of  of  a  pin,  and  its  embryo  of  a  conformable  magnitude. 
I  have  now  to  ask  you  to  inquire  whether  these  ova  in  all  the  living 
bes,  whether  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  kind,  are  prorluced  con- 
iQOUsly,  or  at  stated  times.  How  is  it?  But  why  should  I  ask  you 
make  this  inquiry,  since  I  know  that  you  have  already  made  it,  and 
3  well  informed  on  the  point. 

You  know  when  to  go  into  the  gardens,  in  the  early  spring,  to 
den  the  soil  and  prepare  it  for  planting.  You  know  when  the  farmer 
>ws,  and  when  he  reaps  his  harvest.  You  know  when  the  Iambs  of 
9  flock  are  yeaned;  when  the  roses  and  tulips,  when  the  migratory 
rds  and  fishes,  produce  their  young.  How  often  does  the  germ  pro- 
iCtion  take  place?  Once  a  year.  The  flight  of  the  pigeon,  the  mi- 
ation  of  the  swallow,  the  annual  arrival  on  our  coasts  of  the  shad, 
B  herring,  and  the  salmon,  and  cod;  the  bursting  of  the  leaf-buds  of 
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the  forest;  the  springing  up  of  the  grasses  and  flowers  in  the  yeraal 
season,  are  facts  known  to  you,  and  which  have  taught  you  that  germ 
production  is  not  continuous  and  progressive,  but  paroxysmal  and 
periodical.  But  if  throughout  all  nature,  we  find  the  germ  production 
is  a  periodical  occasion,  a  vital  paroxysm,  why  do  we  hesitate  to 
believe  that  we  also  live  under  the  same  universal  sole  law  of  reprodo^ 
tion  ?  As  well  suppose  half  a  dozen  different  principles  of  gravitation, 
or  of  cohesive  or  elective  attraction,  as  a  variety  of  reproductive  prin- 
ciples ;  there  is  but  one,  which  is  omne  vivum  ex  ovo,  and  the  ovum  is 
produced  not  continuously  but  paroxysmally. 

While  I  am  considering  the  subject  of  the  periodicity  of  germ  pro- 
duction, I  shall  take  the  occasion  to  call  your  attention,  more  partica- 
larly,  to  a  wonderful  scene  that  is  annually  presented  in  the  United 
States.    I  allude  to  the  annual  rush,  into  the  American  rivers,  of  the 
different  tribes  of  migratory  fishes  that  force  their  way  from  the  ocean 
into  the  mouths  of  our  streams,  and  which,  ascending  as  near  as  they 
may  towards  the  head  waters,  find  at  length  the  suitable  places  for 
depositing  their  spawn,  or  in  plain  English  for  laying  their  eggs,  each 
one  of  which  contains  a  germ.    The  fishermen  of  the  Potomac  and  of 
the  rivers  of  North  Carolina  not  unfrequently  catch  at  a  single  haul 
as  many  as  a  million  herrings,  while  vast  quantities  of  shad  are  also 
captured  in  all  the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  American  coast.     In  the 
spawning  season,  the  salmon  in  the  Oregon  rivers  are  so  abundant  as 
actually  to  check  in  a  degree  the  current  of  the  streams,  as  we  learn 
from  the  traveller  Mackenzie,  as  well  as  from  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clark. 
The  annual  visitation  of  the  shad  takes  place,  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year.    They  come  down  from  beneath  the  arctic  ice 
and  strike  our  coast  north  of  Carnaveral,  entering  first  the  rivers  of 
Georgia,  where  they  are  seen  sometimes  about  the  20th  of  January. 
They  next  and  in  succession  explore  the  waters  of  the  Carolinas, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  entering  the  streams  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  in  the  month  of  March,  and  so  on, 
at  later  and  still  later  times  of  arriving,  until  the  migration  is  oyer. 
Millions  are  consumed  as  fresh  food,  and  an  immense  number  put  up 
as  salt  fish  for  later  consumption  and  for  exportation.    It  is  rare  to 
find  one  of  them  in  the  waters  that  run  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexica 
Thousands  of  millions  of  herrings  annually  pursue  the  same  course. 
Most  of  the  herring  are  said  to  come  from  the  shores  of  Spitzbergen 
and  the  Greenland  ice.    They  divide  into  two  immense  streams,  one 
of  which  proceeds  downwards  near  the  coast  of  Europe,  and  the  other 
by  the  way  of  Labrador,  and  so  south,  until  their  instinct  teaches  them 
the  time  is  at  hand  for  securing  the  reproductive  product,  when  they 
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;am  to  the  riyer  mouths  and  ascend  to  the  shallows  where  thej  may 
ipawn. 

Now  this  vast  migration  through  many  hundred  leagues  of  track- 
less ocean,  is  compelled  by  an  instinctive  Force,  which  is  a  part  of,  or 
It  least  attached  to,  the  reproductive  Force,  just  as  the  commencement 
>f  the  nest  for  the  mocking  bird,  or  the  darkening  of  the  aureole  for 
'he  impregnated  women,  is  a  part  of  that  force.  That  instinctive  force 
it  is  which  causes  them  to  ascend  to  the  shallows  where  the  sun's  vivi- 
fyiog  light  and  the  augmented  temperature  of  the  waters,  at  the 
proper  season,  may  perfect  the  evolution  and  exclusion  of  the  embryo 
Sshes. 

In  the  bony  fishes,  the  male  is  destitute  of  any  copulative  apparatus; 
ind  hence  his  only  function  is  to  follow  the  female,  in  order  to  shed 
bis  fecundating  secretion  over  the  places  where  her  germs  are 
deposited;  and  his  voyage  of  hundreds  of  leagues  is  a  compulsory 
one,  under  the  stimulation  of  that  great  reproductive  Life-Force. 
Onoe  a  year  he  returns  from  his  distant  feeding-ground  '4n  number 
numberless,"  to  perform  this  great  act  for  the  conservation  of  the 
genas.  It  is  in  a  staccato,  not  a  sostenuto  movement  that  this  great 
hymn  of  nature  is  performed.  Could  I  possibly  cite  a  stronger  case 
to  show  the  periodical,  paroxysmal,  pulsatory  nature  of  the  great  repro- 
doctive  function  ? 

In  like  manner  the  herds  of  the  Buffalo  on  the  great  western 
t^rairies,  ten  thousand  in  a  herd,  wander  from  the  Internal  Provinces 
o  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchawan,  annually  repeating  the  same  scene ; 
nd  so  it  is  with  the  moose,  the  elk,  the  deer,  bear,  wolf,  fox,  and 
aartin ;  it  is  so  with  the  saurians,  the  chelonians,  the  ophidians;  with 
very  animal,  and  every  vegetable;  why  should  it  not  be  thus  with 
he  woman  ?  It  is  thus.  Her  term  is  mensual,  theirs  is  annual;  she 
as  the  reproductive  paroxysm  every  twenty-eighth  day ;  they  once  a 
ear.  Some  of  the  domestic  animals  have  it  every  forty-fifth  day ; 
nd  the  vibration  is  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  nature  and  con- 
ition  of  the  subject  of  it. 

A  healthy  woman  matures,  and  deposits  an  ovum  every  twenty- 
ighth  day,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  that  of  forty-five  years;  failing 
ml  J  in  case  of  pregnancy  and  lactation,  and  sometimes  not  even  then. 
>he  sometimes  suffers  an  arrest  of  the  force  during  lactation;  yet,  in 
he  majority,  even  that  arrest  is  but  of  short  duration,  and  in  many  it 
Ices  not  take  place  at  all.  The  closing  stage  of  the  process  of  matur- 
ing and  depositing,  or  discharging  the  ovum,  is  attended  with  a  dis- 
charge of  bloody  fluid  from  the  genitalia,  which  is  called  menstruation) 
because  it  takes  place  once  a  month.    That  bloody  fluid  exudes  from 
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vessels  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  womb,  which  has  become  engorged 
in  common  and  along  with  the  ovary,  and  which  by  this  discharge  is 
relieved  of  its  hyperaeraia. 

Such  is  the  opinion  I  entertain;  such  is  the  opinion  I  desire  that 
you  should  hold.  It  is  founded  on  evidence  too  strong  to  be  resisted; 
for  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  concerned  in  establishing  it  have 
left  no  peg  to  hang  a  doubt  upon,  so  thorough  and  so  diligent  has 
been  the  care  to  fence  it  about  both  by  reasoning  and  facts. 

C.  D.  M. 


LETTER   XXX. 

Gentlemen  :  I  hope  you  are  not  already  fatigued  with  the  discor- 
sive  method  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  the  periodicity  of  germ  pro- 
duction and  deposit,  throughout  the  two  kingdoms  of  nature,  vegetable 
and  animal.  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  speak  so,  since  this  very  perio- 
dicity has  for  twenty-five  hundred  years  been  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  seekers  in  this  path  of  inquiry ;  and  since,  if  it  be  truly  observa- 
ble in  all  creatures  besides,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  established 
for  our  race  as  well  as  for  them.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  that,  in 
the  economy  of  the  human  female,  as  in  all  the  other  creatures,  there 
is  provided  an  organ  for  the  evolution  of  germs,  and  that  these  germs 
cannot  be  produced  by  means  of  any  other  of  the  tissues  or  organs  of 
which  any  animal  or  vegetable  consists.  This  organ  is  the  oyarj. 
In  the  woman,  there  are  two  ovaries,  oval-compressed  bodies,  each 
about  an  inch  in  length,  by  half  an  inch  in  depth,  and  a  third  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  But  the  size  of  the  ovary  differs  in  different  women, 
being  in  some  larger,  and  in  others  smaller  than  the  above-mentioned 
average.  Each  ovary  is  attached  to  an  angle  of  the  womb,  by  means 
of  the  ligament  of  the  ovary,  which  is  a  cylindrical  cord,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  more  or  less,  and  as  large  as  a  small  quill.  Each 
ovary  lies  behind  its  Fallopian  tube  and  round  ligament,  and  is  inclosed 
within  the  peritoneal  or  broad  ligament,  which  gives  it  its  covering, 
or  indusium.  Inside  of  this  indusium,  or  peritoneal  covering,  is  found 
the  fibrous  strong  coat,  or  delimitary  membrane  of  the  ovary,  which 
being  taken  off,  nothing  is  left  save  the  stroma,  or  ovarial  substance, 
containing  the  Graafian  vesicles,  or  Graafian  follicles,  or  Graafian  cells, 
as  they  are  indiscriminately  called. 

The  stroma  of  the  ovary  is  produced  by  the  ovario  artery  and  nerve. 
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[  say  produced  by  them,  for  it  was  originally  evolved  by  thera,  and  is 
»nstantly  fed  and  maintained  in  its  generical  size,  weight,  and  func- 
ional  power  by  them,  as  the  source  whence  are  derived  all  the  accre- 
ions  required  by  the  momentary  waste,  detritus,  or  life-combustion  of 
its  molecules.  What  a  curious  speculation  it  is  that  this  long,  wander- 
ing ovaric  artery,  and  spermatic  nerve,  should  be  the  only  artery,  and 
only  nerve  in  the  whole  economy  capable  of  producing  tntellus  or  yelk 
matter ;  for,  after  all  that  can  be  said,  they  do  produce  it,  and  they 
alone.  Nullam  rem  e  nihilo  gigni^  divinitus  unquam^  is  a  dogma  much 
older  than  Lucretius. 

The  ovary  being  endowed  with  the  power  of  producing  vitellus  as 
in  the  ostrich,  where  a  vast  quantity  is  evolved,  and  in  the  female  of 
our  race,  where  the  quantity  is  so  small  that  a  good  doublet  is  neces- 
sary to  find,  and  a  good  microscope  to  observe  it  afterwards,  it  is  also 
endowed  with  the  power  of  producing  germs,  of  which  vitellus  or  yelk 
is  the  sustaining  principle,  or  aliment,  or  cytoblastema.  Even  if  the 
true  germ  be  indeed  Eudolph  Wagner's  germinal  spot  {maculss  get- 
minativse\  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  nucleole  of  the  cell,  while  the 
germinal  vesicle  is  the  nucleus,  and  the  vitellary  membrane  of  the  yelk 
the  cell  itself,  filled  with  its  cell  contents  or  vitellus,  still,  it  holds  good 
that  the  whole  product,  macula,  vesicle,  and  vitellus,  are  products  of 
the  ovarian  stroma,  and  that  nothing  of  the  nature  of  an  animal  con- 
crete, save  the  stroma,  could  produce  it.  Hence  the  stroma  is  truly 
the  germiferous  or  germiparous  organ;  and  hence,  also,  the  dogma  that 
I  deem  true,  stroma  is  the  sexual  tissue^  naj  it  is  sex,  as  I  said  in  one 
of  my  former  letters. 

The  origin  of  germs  is  a  subject  that  might  well  fill  the  mind  with 
amazement.  It  is  so  difficult  to  come  at,  that  the  strangest  hypotheses 
have  been  forced  into  the  service  of  its  explanation.  Lucretius  says : 
"Semper  enim  partus  duplici  de  semine  constat."  Lib.  iv.  But  this 
epigenetic  notion  could  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  reason,  and  hence 
the  doctrine  of  ova,  or  germs,  must  be  resorted  to,  and  the  dogma  of 
omne  vivum  ex  ovo  must  be  brought  in  to  take  its  place. 

Supposing  it  true,  and  established  as  truth,  that  all  life  proceeds 
from  germs,  or  ova,  still,  the  aching  void  of  an  unsatisfied  reason  re- 
mains unfilled;  wherefore,  it  has  been  averred  that  all  germs,  or  ova, 
were  original  creations — each  thing  living  at  this  hour  having  pro- 
ceeded from  a  germ  which  was  included  within  the  germ  of  its  ante- 
cedent, back  as  far  as  the  original  creation;  so  that  the  ova  in  the 
ovary  of  Eve  contained  the  ova  or  germs  of  the  whole  human  race 
down  to  the  present  day,  as  well  as  all  that  shall  hereafter  exist,  and 
80  of  all  descent,  or  generation.    This  evolution  doctrine  was  opposed 
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bj  the  FjthagoreaD  idea  of  a  palingenesis,  or  metempsychosis,  under 
which  notion  you  are  to  suppose  that  the  animating  principle  that  has 
.heretofore  animated  the  bodies  of  the  living,  seeks  a  new  union  with 
organizable  matter,  upon  the  dissolution  of  its  last  tabernacle,  and  car- 
ries on  the  new  evolution  until  again  displaced,  and  set  free  to  make 
new  combinations. 

M.  Huschke,  by  way  of  satisfying  our  insatiable  hunger  and  thirst 
after  truth  on  this  point,  proposes  what  seems  a  very  ingenious  opinion. 
It  is  extremely  difficult,  certainly,  to  conceive  how  the  plastic  and 
metabolic  forces  of  a  cell,  or  its  nucleus  or  germ,  could  first  be  im- 
parted to  the  germinal  spot  (maculse  germinaiivse).    To  do  so,  the  mind 
must  accept  the  idea  of  a  new  creative  force,  a  force  to  create  the  germ 
and  launch  it  on  its  career  of  development  and  power.     Such  a  mett- 
physical  stumbling-block  is  always  in  the  way  here.     We  have  little 
difficulty  in  accepting  the  doctrine  of  reproduction  by  gemmation,  and 
by  scission,  for  we  can  readily  follow  out  Trembley's  experiments  on 
the  fresh-water  hydra,  or  polype,  and  comprehend  to  the  full  satiafao- 
tiou  of  the  reason  and  judgment,  how  a  hydra  can  be  reproduced  bj 
scission,  by  gemmation,  or  by  evolution;  at  least  there  is  a  much 
smaller  carets  or  hiatus  in  the  facts  and  the  rationale.  Now,  M.  Huschke 
supposes  what  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  a  histological  right  to  sap- 
pose,  videlicet^  that  the  ovarian  stroma  contains,  and  essentially  consists 
of,  acini,  and  that  an  acinus  being,  by  a  physiological  process,  cast  oat 
of  its  gangue  in  the  ovary,  carries  away  with  it  the  plastic  and  meta- 
bolic forces  that  enable  it  to  become  a  new  ovule ;  just  as  a  bud  from 
a  plum  or  cherry  tree  may  carry  away  with  it  to  another  tree  on  which 
it  is  engrafted  all  the  peculiar  forces  that  enable  it  to  bear  plums  or 
cherries,  on  a  new  and  difierent  stock. 

By  this  method  of  M.  Buschke's,  you  see,  we  are  absolved  from  the 
whole  difficulty  of  the  discussion,  for,  under  such  a  view  of  the  case, 
there  is  no  necessity  to  imagine  a  new  creation,  an  epigenesis  or  a 
palingenesis,  but  we  have  a  series  of  successive  evolutions,  or  rather 
extensions,  or  propagations,  or  perhaps  we  might  venture  to  say  scis- 
sions or  gemmations  of  living  matter,  extending  downwards  in  time 
from  the  acinus  in  the  ovary  of  our  common  mother  Eve  to  that 
which  exists  in  every  female  now  living,  or  that  shall  hereafler  live 
on  the  globe.  Under  this  view,  further,  we  might  conceive  that  Ere 
is  not  yet  dead,  but  that  by  her  acini  she  still  lives  in  extension,  after 
having  evolved,  in  the  six  thousand  years,  all  the  bodies  of  all  htt 
descendants. 

Such  is  the  inferenpe  from  the  theory  that  the  stroma  is  aciniferoas. 
I,  however,  do  not  know  that  the  stroma  is  aciniferous.     True,  I  have 
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any  times  observed,  in  the  microscope,  the  myriads  of  granular  bodies 
nich  bpth  Martin  Barry  and  Gerber  describe  as  visible  in  a  particle 

stroma.    Still,  I  do  not  know  whether  those  puncta  be  really  acini 

not.  If  they  be  not  acini,  of  course  M.  Buschke's  theory  falls  to 
e  ground.  Certainly,  however,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  hypothesis,  since 
saves  Qs  from  the  rude  difficulty  of  imagining  a  germ  created  by 
mmon  physiological  law  and  without  miracle.  If  you  should  plant 
Lombardy  poplar,  or  vine,  or  willow,  your  son  who  should  plant  a 
p  cut  from  it  might  propagate  his  vine,  and  so  on  with  his  son,  and 

the  millionth  generation  of  your  children.  It  is  no  wonder  to  see 
e  CQttings  grow;  but  to  make  a  creature,  de  novo/ — that  is  the 
irdest  thing  in  reason  or  philosophy.  Hence  M.  Buschke's  hyp>o- 
tens  is  a  very  agreeable  one.  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  lay  the 
DCtrine  before  you,  and  shall  leave  you  to  your  own  reflections  upon 
I  b^ging  you  to  arrive  at  your  own  conclusions. 

At  different  times,  I  have  exhibited  to  you,  and  great  numbers  of 
iifi  class  have  come  down  into  the  rotunda  to  look  at  it,  the  yelk 
iken  from  the  ovary  of  the  cow,  as  well  as  that  from  the  ewe.  You 
tmember  that  the  ovarian  vesicle  was  punctured  with  a  lancet,  and 
the  drop  of  liquid  which  spirted  from  the  incision  being  collected  on 
I  Ijunina  of  glass  and  placed  under  the  microscope,  the  yelk,  contain- 
ing its  germinal  vesicle  and  macula,  was  shown  you  in  one  of  Cheva- 
lier's microscopes.  This  yelk  ball  was  contained  within  Graaff's 
Twde,  which  I  had  opened  with  the  point  of  the  lancet.  Graaff's 
Toode  has  two  coats :  an  inner  one,  and  an  outer  one  which  contains 
tie  inner  one — sphere  within  sphere;  but  both  the  spheres  are  buried 
beneath  the  fibrous  coat  or  albuginea  of  the  ovary.  The  albuginea 
itself  is  contained  beneath  the  indusium  or  peritoneal  coat. 

This  statement,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  ova  of 
Urdsand  fishes,  and  frogs,  &c.,  are  discharged  without  the  intervention 
of  the  male,  or  any  antecedent  sexual  conflict,  ought  to  convince  any 
one  that  the  fecundation  of  ova  does  not  take  place  within,  but  outside 
of  the  ovaria;  and,  therefore,  that  the  ova  must  escape  from  the  ovaria 
previous  to  the  impregnating  act.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  physiological 
function  of  the  ovary  to  mature  and  discharge  its  ova,  in  order  that 
^  may  be  afterwards  haply  fecundated.  If  you  admit  that  this 
Element  is  a  correct  one,  then  you  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  spon- 
teneous  expulsion  of  ova,  or  the  ovi-posiL  Admitting  the  ovi-posit  as 
^  hw  of  the  reproductive  force,  then  the  question  arises  again,  is  this 
•n  irregular  or  a  regular  and  periodical  function  ?  I  have  shown 
diat  throughout  all  living  nature  it  is  periodical,  not  continual,  not 
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irregular,  not  accidental.    I  see  no  bar  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  so 
in  woman. 

M.  N^grier,  of  Angers,  M.  Gendrin,  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  M.  BischoJ^ 
and,  more  than  everybody  else,  Dr.  Pouchet,  of  Rouen,  have  taken 
pains  to  observe  the  state  of  the  ovaria  in  women  who  have  died  during 
or  soon  after  the  act  of  menstruation.  They  have  all  found  that,  at 
that  crisis,  the  ovary  exhibits  a  mark  on  its  surface,  a  bloody  spot,  t 
hole,  a  pore — into  which  can  be  pressed  the  point  of  a  probe.  Such 
mark  is  found  only  in  coincidence  with  the  act  of  menstruation  or  with 
the  period  of  sexual  excitement  in  the  inferior  animals.  This  hole, 
this  pore,  leads  to  an  expanded  crypt,  filled  with  a  minute  clot  of 
blood :  if  the  ovary  be  split  with  a  scalpel,  conducting  the  incision  so 
as  to  cut  through  the  pore,  it  will  be  found  to  lay  open  a  Graafian 
follicle,  from  which  the  egg  has  escaped  through  its  pore-like  hilnm, 
just  as  it  happens  in  the  ovary  of  the  bird.  These  appearances  are 
seen  whenever  an  ovary  is  examined  during  or  shortly  after  a  men- 
struation. You  may  remember  that  I  showed  you  such  an  one  in  the 
ovary  of  a  young  woman  who  died  shortly  after  her  menstrua,  and, 
what  is  more,  I  showed  you  the  trace  or  cicatrix  of  the  menses  that 
preceded  that  last  one,  and  I  laid  it  open  and  showed  you  its  crjpt 
not  yet  closed  up  within,  though  healed  on  the  outer  surface.  A 
specimen  is  now  in  the  museum,  which  contains  the  uterus  of  a  yonng 
person  who  died  suddenly  while  the  menstrua  were  present:  the 
uterus  still  contained  the  fluid,  and  the  pore  was  bloody.  My  owi 
opinion  is  that  you  will  never  examine  the  internal  genitalia,  under 
such  circumstances,  without  finding  the  fresh  spot,  and  that  yon  will 
not  find  it  under  any  other  circumstances.  All  this  has  been  so 
clearly  made  out  by  M.  N^grier,  and  particularly  by  M,  Pouchet,  that 
it  is  a  loss  of  time  to  talk  about  it  by  way  of  proof  or  oorroboration; 
and  I  really  suppose  that  he  who  does  not  see  and  admit  the  doctrine 
of  a  spontaneous  ovi-posit  coincident  with  menstruation  most  dm 
his  eyes  to  the  light,  and  deny  the  most  irrefragable  demonstration. 

M.  Pouchet  has  recently,  1847,  put  forth  an  enlarged  edition  of  his 
treatise  under  the  title  of  ThSorie  Positive  de  Vovulation  sponiank^  H  i 
la  Fecondation  des  Mammiferea  et  de  Vespice  humaine^  hasie  sur  tobmvor 
tion  de  toxUe  la  aerie  animale.  This  superb  work  is  accompanied  with 
an  atlas,  in  quarto,  containing  twenty  exquisite  engravings,  oolofod 
after  nature,  and  exhibiting  the  phenomena  in  the  faithfulest  maDoer. 
The  plates,  which  are  twenty  in  number,  have  many  drawings  on  each 
one.  M.  Pouchet  shows,  in  Plate  XII.  and  Plate  XIII.,  the  microscopie 
appearances  of  the  vaginal  discharges  in  the  menstrual  and  intermen- 
strual periods  of  the  female;  discharges  that  consist  of  blood-disks^ 
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nacus,  and  epithelium.  Plates  XIV.  and  XY.  exhibit  the  menstrua. 
>f  the  sow  and  the  rabbit,  showing  that  the  sow  and  the  rabbit,  at  the 
dme  of  their  erotic  excitement,  which  is  regularly  periodical,  also  dis- 
charge a  fluid  consisting  of  mucus,  blood-corpuscles,  and  pavimented 
epithelium.  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  m}^  power  to  furnish  you,  in 
this  letter,  with  a  faithful  copy  of  these  beautiful  engravings,  and  still 
EDore,  that  that  whole  philosophical  and  admirable  treatise  of  his  is 
not  in  the  hands  of  each  one  of  you. 

M.  Pouchet  assures  us,  at  page  262  of  his  work,  that  the  sow,  during 
its  meDstruation,  '*  exhibits  in  the  vagina  a  rose  tint  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  mucus;  the  microscope  shows  that  this  discharge  is  composed 
of  fragments  of  epithelium,  whether  pavimented  or  cylindrical,  glo- 
bales  of  mucus,  and  also  a  very  small  proportion  of  blood-corpuscles." 
His  figures,  representing  these  appearances  in  the  rabbit  and  the  sow, 
do  not  differ  from  those  representing  the  catamenial  discharges  in  the 
homan  female,  except  in  the  proportion  of  the  blood  disks,  which,  in 
the  latter,  are  vastly  more  abundant.  He  declares  that  the  womb 
bdow  the  bifurcation  is  highly  reddened  and  injected,  and  the  cornua  as 
welL  M.  Pouchet  has  observed  similar  appearances,  at  the  period  of 
the  ovi-posit,  in  many  other  mammals.  He  insists  that,  as  it  is  more 
than  8u£Sciently  proved  that  the  period  of  ovulation  in  the  mammifers 
ooincides  with  that  of  the  periodical  excitement,  it  is  equally  evident 
that  similar  phenomena  rule  the  physiology  of  the  female  at  the  ovi- 
posit in  the  human  being.    Page  267. 

I  deem  it  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  of  London,  M.  Gendrin,  and  M.  Ndgrier,  and 
IL  Raciborski,  in  France,  on  the  subject  of  a  spontaneous  ovulation 
and  deposit  in  the  human  female.  All  these  writers,  however  valua- 
hk  their  contributions  on  this  point  of  human  physiology,  have  but 
di:etched  and  hinted  at  the  subject  in  comparison  with  the  laborious 
researches  and  fine  suite  of  reasonings  of  M.  Pouchet  as  to  this  great 
physiological  act.  It  is  to  him  that  we  are  most  deeply  indebted  for 
dear  views ;  yet  the  name  of  M.  N^grier,  of  Angers,  is  also  to  be  held 
op  and  honored  by  all  physicians  for  his  most  valuable  work,  which, 
thoagh  it  be  less  full  and  complete  than  M.  Pouchet's,  yet  is  Highly 
meritorious,  since  it  is  to  him  we  owe  much  of  the  early  light  thrown 
upon  our  path.  Dr.  Letheby  supposes  he  found  in  the  Fallopian 
tabes  of  two  different  women,  who  died  in  hospitals  while  menstruat- 
ing, the  true  ovarian  ovules.  If  these  observations  of  his  are  correct, 
then  you  have  in  them  evidence  on  which  you  may  rest  the  opinion 
that  the  ovulation  may  be  completed  before  the  sanguine  sign  of  the 
menstrual  act  has  disappeared.    In  birds,  it  is  certain  that  the  ova  or 
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yolks  do  pass  into  the  oviducts  without  having  been  fecundated,  as  is 
the  case  in  what  is  called  the  pullet's  egg.  Dr.  Lethebj's  ova  moat 
have  been  non-fecundated  ova.  See  an  account  of  his  paper  from  the 
Lancet^  in  Amer.  Joum,  of  tfie  Med,  Sciences,  April,  1852,  p.  649. 

I  conceive  that  what  has  been  said  ought  to  convince  you  that  ovu- 
lation, or  the  spontaneous  deposit  of  ova,  is  completely  independent  of 
the  sexual  congress ;  and  you  ought  to  add,  completely  independent 
of,  and  disconnected  with,  any  sexual  excitement  or  sentiment  in  the 
human  being,  though  it  is  far  otherwise  in  the  lower  mammals,  birds, 
&c.  The  reason  of  this  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  high  morals  of 
reasoning  and  civilized  creatures,  as  distinct  from  those  beings  that 
are  governed  by  instinctive  sense,  and  not  by  reason. 

If  you  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  sp)ontaneous  periodical  deposit  of 
ova,  then  I  think  you  have  little  difficulty  to  account  for  the  menaoal 
engorgement  of  the  reproductive  organs,  or  the  monthly  local  plethora, 
or  turgescence,  or  hyperaemia,  which  is  relieved  so  regularly  and  com- 
pletely by  the  catamenial  or  mensual  hemorrhage,  for  the  develop* 
ment  of  a  Graafian  cell  is  more  and  more  rapidly  carried  on  as  it  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  its  completion :  the  largest  and  most  mature  foUick 
becomes  now  enveloped,  so  to  speak,  in  a  mass  of  injected  and  engorgel 
or  hypersemic  tissues,  pullulating  with  the  ovulum.  It  is  surroondei 
with  red  vessels,  to  carry  on  within  it  the  development  offices.  Tb 
cell,  like  a  growing  tooth,  is  magnified  and  raised  up  so  rapidly  that; 
like  the  gum  over  the  tooth,  the  stroma  around  the  Graafian  ceD 
becomes  turgid,  succulent — almost  inflamed,  we  might  say.  Under 
such  circumstances,  what  wonder  have  you  to  find  the  whole  ovaij 
swollen  and  turgid,  or  the  womb  itself  affected  in  the  same  way;  whil 
wonder  to  find  the  woman  complaining  of  pain  in  the  ovaric  r^oo 
and  in  the  womb — of  aching,  with  heat  and  sense  of  weight  and  drag* 
ging  in  the  pelvis ;  or  to  find,  on  examination,  that  the  uterus,  larger, 
heavier,  and  more  colored  than  in  the  inter-menstrual  periods,  has  iti 
interior  wall  highly  vascular,  and  is  lined  by  an  epithelium  of  tb 
greatest  tenuity.  The  bloodvessels  that  abound  beneath  this  epithe* 
Hum  easily  give  rise  to  the  bloody  discharges  whenever  the  hyper* 
semia  rises  to  a  certain  height  or  intensity,  for  the  turgid  tubes  easilf 
allow  of  its  extravasation. 

In  fact,  the  womb,  previous  to  the  disengorging  out-flow  of  the  men- 
strual blood,  is  redder  and  heavier,  and  more  succulent  than  when  it 
has  been  fully  acquitted  by  the  discharge.  When  a  woman  is  very 
near  her  menstrual  flow,  the  vaginal  cervix  and  the  whole  vagina  it 
well  as  the  outer  genitals  are  of  an  iodine  tint.  It  is  proved  to  be  ao 
upon  examination  in  life,  and  the  necroscopic  examination  confirms  it 
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>  be  SO ;  what  more  I  It  is  bootless  to  talk  about  it  any  further,  for 
'the  foregoing  cannot,  nothing  can  convince  you,  and  I  shall,  there- 
ire,  desist  from  any  further  remarks  for  the  present.    Farewell. 

C.  D.  M. 


LETTER    XXXI. 

Gentlemen  :  I  concluded  my  last  letter  with  remarks  on  the  peri- 
•dical  turgescence  or  hyperaemia  of  the  reproductive  organs,  both  in- 
emal  and  external,  caused  by  the  rapid  march  of  development  in  the 
ast  days  of  the  maturation  of  the  ovulum. 

li  is  necessary  that  I  should,  in  this  present  communication,  explain 
the  causes  of  the  rise  of  the  yelk  from  the  centre  of  the  stroma  to  the 
Boriacey  whence  it  is  ultimately  destined  to  escape;  and  in  making 
ibis  explanation  I  cannot  avoid  speaking  of  the  corpus  luteum,  a  ful- 
Toaa  body  which  is  discoverable  in  the  menstruating  ovary,  and  more 
iQidily,  in  the  ovary  of  any  gravid  animal. 

I  have  to  beg  you  would  remember  that  the  title  of  this  volume, 
which  treats  of  woman,  her  diseases  and  remedies,  gives  me  a  very 
general  warrant  as  to  the  choice  of  topics,  so  I  but  keep  within  the 
ital  boundaries  of  my  subject ;  and  I  believe  I  shall  not  go  beyond 
tix)9e  bounds  if  I  now  address  you  on  the  subject  of  the  corpus 
Isleam.  I  deem  it,  also,  a  matter  properly  related  to  the  doctrines  of 
neostroation,  and  one  which  it  is  requisite  that  you  should  take  into 
cooaideraiion  in  your  study  of  that  important  physiological  function. 
I  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  corpus  luteum,  which  the  Ame- 
Tiean  Philosophical  Society  has  published  in  the  Transactions^  vol.  x. 
}few  Series,  p.  131,  and  the  substance  of  that  memoir  is  contained  in 
the  following  remarks  which  I  offer  to  you  as  a  part  of  what  I  wished 
to  say  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  menstruation. 

While  I  was  engaged,  in  the  winter  of  1847,  Deo.  18th,  in  my  lec- 
tiies  at  the  College,  and  during  my  preparations  for  the  lectures  on 
this  point,  I  became  convinced  that  the  views  heretofore  entertained 
aito  the  nature  of  the  corpus  luteum  were  so  unsatisfactory,  at  least 
to  my  own  mind,  that  I  made  some  experiments  which  led  to  the  in- 
krtnoe  that  the  corpus  luteum  is  a  vitellary  body ;  I  mean  a  body 
oompoeed  of  the  same  material  as  yelk  of  eggs. 

Since  the  date  of  those  lectures,  I  have  carefully  made  researches, 
by  means  of  the  microscope  and  other  methods,  as  to  the  comparative 
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appearances  presented  by  fresh  vitellary  matter  taken  from  a  hen's  egg 
and  matter  collected  from  fresh  corpora  lutea. 

These  researches  suffice  to  convince  me  that  the  yelk  of  eggs,  and 
the  yellow  matter  from  a  corpus  luteum,  are  of  the  same  apparentcon- 
stitution,  form,  color,  odor,  coagulability,  refractive  power,  and  micro- 
scopic appearance. 

Having  placed  a  small  quantity  of  yelk  on  the  platine,  I  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  a  yellow  light  filling  the  whole  tube  of  the 
microscope,  just  before  the  object  is  brought  into  the  focus  of  the 
instrument. 

Whenever,  in  like  manner,  I  have  placed  a  bit  of  fresh  corpus 
luteum  of  the  cow  or  sheep  on  the  compressor,  and  had  crushed  it  by 
turning  the  screw,  I  found  the  tube  filled  with  the  same  yellow  tinted 
light  before  obtaining  the  focus. 

A  portion  of  yelk  placed  beneath  the  objective,  and  examined  with 
a  strong  power,  exhibits  numerous  granules,  corpuscles  containing  t 
yellow  fluid,  oil-globules,  and  a  quantity  of  punctiform  bodies,  float- 
ing in  a  transparent  liquor. 

Upon  turning  the  screw  of  the  compressor  upon  a  mass  of  corpos 
luteum,  carefully  dissected  out  from  the  ovary,  there  is,  in  like  manner, 
seen  to  escape  from  the  crushed  object  a  quantity  of  granules,  cor- 
puscles filled  with  yellow  fluid,  oil-globules,  and  punctiform  bodies^ 
swimming  in  a  pellucid  liquor. 

The  appearances  observed  upon  examining  a  portion  of  yelk,anda 
portion  of  corpus  luteum,  are  so  similar  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
discriminate  between  them,  but  for  the  exception  that,  along  with  the 
granules  and  corpuscles,  oil-globules  and  puncta  of  the  corpus  loteuffl, 
there  will  be  found  flakes  of  laminated  cellular  tela,  blood-disks,  and 
other  detritus  of  the  organ  destroyed  by  the  compressor. 

The  transparent  corpuscles  transmit  a  yellow  light,  whether  observed 
singly,  or  in  cluster?  or  acervuli. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  yelk. 

Upon  crushing  a  bit  of  corpus  luteum  in  the  compressor,  there 
escapes  much  granular  matter,  that  accurately  resembles  the  granules 
of  the  granular  membrane,  the  retinacula,  or  the  proligerous  disk  of 
the  Graafian  follicle.  This  is  the  case  where  the  very  greatest  care 
has  been  taken  to  procure  the  bit  from  the  outer  portion  of  the  yellow 
body,  so  that  no  portion  of  the  crypt  could  be  invaded.  All  the  po^ 
tion  used  was  taken  from  the  inner  substance  of  a  corpus  luteanii 
between  the  inner  and  the  outer  coat  of  the  Graafian  vesicle. 

This  similarity  of  appearance  leads  me  to  infer  a  similarity  or  even 
identity  of  nature  and  origin.    I  think  no  person,  accustomed  to  the 
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e  of  the  microscope,  could  detect  any  difference  between  the  mole- 
les  pressed  out  of  a  bit  of  corpus  luteum  and  those  that  escape  from 
raptured  mammiferous  ovulum  (as  of  the  cow  or  sheep),  or  those 
at  are  seen  in  common  yelk  of  egg,  except  the  debris  or  detritus, 
fore  mentioned,  should  signalize  the  difference. 
I  have  80  many  times  examined  the  mammiferous  ovulum,  that  I 
ppose  myself  to  be  quite  competent  to  compare  its  contents  with 
oee  of  the  corpus  luteum,  and  with  that  of  the  bird's  egg ;  and  I  feel 
at  I  am  entitled  to  say  with  confidence  that  the  chief  constituent 
ilk  of  a  corpus  luteum  is  a  true  vitellary  matter,  deposited  outside 

the  inner  concentric  spherule  or  ovisac  of  the  Graafian  vesicle ;  that 

to  say,  the  vitellary  matter  of  the  corpus  luteum  is  deposited  be- 
rizt  the  inner  and  the  outer  sacculus  of  the  follicle. 

As  to  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  I  must  defer  to  the  future 
beervations  of  the  micrographers,  who  may  be  able  to  confute  or  to 
onfirm  my  statement  and  opinions. 

No  author  has  expressed  a  similar  opinion  as  to  the  constitution  of 
he  corpus  luteum.  That  substance  for  many  years  has  been  the  fruit- 
d  topic  of  elaborate  discussions,  and  of  researches,  and  hypotheses, 
imong  the  learned,  in  consequence  of  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
both  in  a  physiological  relation  and  in  a  medico-legal  application. 

It  is  surprising  to  observe  how  much  has  been  said  about  it,  with- 
out coming  to  any  reasonable  conclusions.  You  ought  to  know  that, 
previous  to  the  year  1825,  nothing  was,  in  fact,  clearly  understood 
tboQtit;  but  that  in  that  year,  John  Evangelista  Purkinje,  of  Brcslau, 
ia  Silesia,  discovered  the  germinal  vesicle  in  the  unfecundated  egg  of 
the  barn-door  fowl.  In  1827,  Ch.  Ernest  Von  Baer  detected  the 
ntmmal  ovulum  with  its  germinal  vesicle.  In  1830,  Rudolph  Wag- 
Dtf  ascertained  the  maculsd  germinativsa  or  germinal  spot.  You  may 
therefore  safely  venture  to  say  that,  antecedently  to  these  epochs,  viz., 
1625,  1827,  1830,  all  talk,  all  discussion,  and  all  opinion  on  the  mam- 
mal ovum  was  naught.  Hence,  I  should  think  it  bootless  here  to  ask 
irhat  the  writers  previous  to  1825  may  have  said  or  supposed  about  it. 

Of  those  who  have  written  concerning  the  corpus  luteum  since  the 
hove  dates,  I  have  to  say,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  yellow  body, 
kit  Drs.  Carpenter,  J.  Miiller,  Thomas  Schwann,  Henle,  and  Huschke, 
ave  not  even  hinted  as  to  its  vitellary  nature.  Dr.  Henle,  in  his 
Igemeine  Anatomies  says:  "So  weiss  man  namentlich,  wie  die  Graaf- 
hen  Bliischen,  im  Folge  der  Congestion  welche  dem  fruchtbaren 
eischlaf  folgt,  zuerst  anschwellen  und  denn  platzen,  wahrend  sie 
igleich  yon  Blut  angefullt  werden,  welches  sie  allmahlig  entfarbt, 
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organisirt  und  in  eine  Narbensabstanz  verwandelt,  die  zaletzt  yersch- 
windet."— p.  894. 

In  the  passage  here  quoted,  Dr.  Henle  attributes  the  swelling  and 
the  bursting  of  the  Graafian  follicle  to  the  congestion  attending  a 
fecundative  union  of  the  sexes.  He  sajs  the  ruptured  cell  is  filled 
with  blood  which  colors  it,  becomes  organized,  converted  into  a  scar- 
like substance  (narbensubstanz),  and  after  some  time  disappears. 

Dr.  Buschke,  in  his  Treatise  on  Splanchnology^  though  he  elabo- 
rately details  the  opinions  of  authors  on  the  corpus  luteam,  yet  nowhere 
alludes  to  the  vitellary  nature  of  that  substance. 

Messrs.  Gendrin,  N^grier,  Robert  Lee,  Wharton  Jones,  Baciborski, 
Ollivier  d'Angers,  and  Pouchet,  make  no  such  allusion ;  they  all  enter 
into  details  of  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

Dr.  Montgomery,  Dr.  Swan,  M.  Flourens,  MM.  Velpeau,  Morean, 
Jacquemier,  Cazeaux,  and  Chailly,  are  silent  as  to  the  vitellary  ocm- 
stitution  of  the  yellow  body. 

Bernhardt,  who  was  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  his  Symhola  ad 
ovi  Mammalium  Historiam  ante  Prcegnationem^  by  Dr.  Valentin,  and 
in  which  admired  work  you  may  find  a  complete  deduction  of  die 
whole  literature  of  the  corpus  luteum,  alludes  not  to  its  vitellary  nature. 

The  celebrated  letter  of  Professor  Von  Baer,  de  Ovi  Mammalium  d 
Hominis  Oenesi^  says  of  the  corpus  luteum,  at  page  20:  "Me  jodice, 
minime  corpus  novum  est,  sed  stratum  internum  thecse  majus  evola- 
tum,"  which  sets  forth  with  sufficient  clearness  and  great  concisenen 
the  opinions  entertained  in  the  rest  of  the  paragraph. 

Dr.  BischoflF,  of  Heidelberg  formerly,  but  now  of  the  University  of 
Giessen,  in  his  Entwickelungsgeachichte  der  Saugeihiere  und  der  Mmsdien^ 
says,  at  page  33 :  "  Wenn  man  die  erste  Entwickelung  des  gelben  Kor* 
pers  unmittelbar  nach  Austritt  des  Eies  bei  Thieren  beot>achtet  hat,  ao 
kann  man  dariiber  nicht  in  Zweifel  sein,  dass  die  Bildung  aeiner  Masae 
von  der  innern  Flache  des  Graafschens  Blaschens  ausgeht.  Da  aich 
nun  hier  die  aus  Zellen  gebildete  inembrana  granulosa  befindet,  und 
dieselbe  als  gelber  Korper  erkennbare  Masse  gleichfalls  aua  Zellen 
besteht,  so  ist  es  wohl  gewiss,  dass  von  einer  starkeren  Entwickelung 
dieser  Zellen  der  memhrana  granulosa,  die  ich  auch  in  der  Peripharie 
des  Eies  noch  nachweisen  werde,  die  Bildung  des  gelben  Korpen 
ausgeht." 

From  the  above  passage,  it  appears  that  M.  Bischoff  was  not  far 
from  discovering  what  I  supposed  myself  to  have  discovered — ^I  mean 
the  vitellary  nature  of  the  corpus  luteum ;  since  he  says  it  is  composed 
of  cells,  and  proceeds  from  the  inner  membrane  of  the  Graafian  vesida 
I  shall  make  for  you  no  further  citation  of  authoritative  opinions  here; 
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ml  I  pray  you  to  observe  that,  if  the  concave  superficies  of  the  true 
ovisac,  or  inner  concentric  sac,  is  indeed  charged  with  the  function  of 
producing  or  excreting  the  corpuscles  of  the  vitellus  of  the  ovulum,  or 
he  material  of  them,  to  be  subsequently  elaborated  within  the  vitel- 
ury  cell,  which  cannot  be  denied,  there  is  no  difficulty  to  conceive 
hat  the  convex  or  exterior  surface  of  the  membrane  may  exercise 
he  same  function,  as  dominating  the  elective  affinities  which  must  be 
opposed  to  effect  this  as  well  as  every  other  vital  excrete.  Such  a 
appoeition  is  not  a  wresting  of  physiology,  and  it  finds  abundant 
upport  in  the  analogy  of  the  organs;  as,  for  example,  in  the  peri- 
leteal  and  medullary  membranes  of  bone,  which,  under  certain  circum- 
tanoes,  are  known  to  alternate  their  functional  forces.  The  medullary 
oembrane,  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  comes  to  be  a  depositor  of  phosphate 
i{  lime,  instead  of  a  remover,  its  natural  office;  whereas  the  periosteum, 
Q  tarn,  becomes  a  remover,  instead  of  a  depositor,  its  normal  function. 
rhts  mutation  and  interchange  of  powers,  as  to  the  inner  and  outer 
nembranes  of  bone,  have  been  too  clearly  exhibited  and  demonstrated 
>j  M.  Flourens,  in  his  admirable  paper  on  the  reproduction  of  bones 
md  teeth,  to  admit  of  any  doubt  or  cavil.  But  I  am  very  far  from 
laiming  this  illustration  as  proof  in  favor  of  my  views,  strong  as  I 
night  deem  it  to  be.  It  seems  to  me  sufficient  to  know  this,  namely, 
hat  vitellary  matter  is  germinal  matter,  germinal  cyto-blastem,  and 
hat  it  is  the  office  of  an  ovary  to  produce  it,  and  that  nothing  else  in 
latore  can  produce  it. 

It  is  with  real  deference  to  the  opinions  of  persons  more  learned 
han  I,  and  far  more  versed  than  I  am  in  the  use  of  the  microscope, 
hat  I  make  public  these  opinions,  which,  I  am  well  aware,  cannot 
Hand  upon  my  single  testimony.  I  therefore  readily  confide  in  the 
opinions  to  be  hereafler  formed  as  to  these  views  by  the  micrographers, 
ind  I  doubt  not  MM.  Pouchet,  Bischoff*,  Wharton  Jones,  or  others, 
rill  confirm  or  reject  these  views  "according  to  their  own  more  able 
observations,  to  be  hereafter  made.  I  refer  to  my  Obstetrics^  8d  edi- 
ion,  p.  142,  for  a  citation  from  Prof.  Coste's  work  on  the  Development 
€  Organized  Bodies,  which  shows  how  very  similar  are  the  opinions 
le  expressed  in  1849,  on  the  subject  which  I  first  made  in  public  in 
847. 

As  to  some  points  of  resemblance  not  yet  mentioned,  I  have  to  ob- 
enre  that  boiled  corpus  luteum  becomes,  like  boiled  yelk  of  egg,  very 
ard,and  in  like  manner  friable  and  granular — leaving  a  yellow  stain 
poQ  the  fingers,  or  on  white  paper,  when  rubbed  on  them.  Dr.  Thomas 
chwann  says  he  found  the  corpus  luteum  to  become  hard,  coagulated, 
ranolar,  and  friable,  upon  being  boiled. 
28 
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I  threw  a  portion  of  fresh  corpus  luteum  on  a  live  coal ;  it  gave 
out  the  odor  of  roasted  egg. 

Hence,  in  coagulability,  in  friableness,  in  staining  yellow,  in  becom- 
ing granular,  and  in  yielding,  when  burned,  the  odor  of  roasted  eggs, 
the  corpus  luteum  resembles  vitellus  as  much  as  it  resembles  it  in  its 
microscopic  characters. 

I  think  that  these  circumstances  warrant  me  in  forming  the  opinion 
that  the  corpus  luteum  is  a  vitellary  body. 

In  reflecting  upon  this  subject,  the  question  arises,  are  the  grannks 
and  corpuscles  of  the  corpus  luteum  cytoblasts  and  cells? 

I  endeavored  with  a  very  high  power  to  make  out  the  nuclei  of  the 
corpuscles,  but  could  not  succeed  in  doing  so;  nevertheless,  I  cannot 
suppose  that  the  invisibility  of  a  nucleus  is  to  deprive  a  body  of  tbe 
character  of  the  cell.  Even  Dr.  Schwann  himself,  at  page  204  of  that 
wonderful  work,  the  Mikroacopiache  Unteraudmngen^  says :  "  Die  kern- 
lose  Zellen,  Oder  richtiger  ausgedriickt,  die  Zellen  in  denen  bisjetzt 
noch  keine  Kerne  beobachtet  worden  sind,  kommen  nur  bei  niedere 
Pflanzen  vor,  und  sind  auch  bei  Thieren  selten;^  and  he  cites  as  sam- 
ples of  the  non-nucleated  cell,  the  young  cells  within  the  old  cells  of 
the  chorda  dorsalis,  the  cells  of  the  yelk  of  the  bird's  egg,  &c. 

Whether  the  non-nucleated  corpuscle  be  a  cell  or  not,  it  is  veryoer- 
tain  that  the  milk  corpuscle,  and  probably  the  chyle  corpuscle,  are  of 
that  nature ;  and  no  one  can  contemplate  the  evolution  process  of  a 
corpuscle  or  spore  of  saccharomyces  cerevisiaa,  without  admitting  for 
it  all  the  qualities  and  development  forces  of  the  mother  cell:  it  is  to 
the  last  degree  reproductive;  while  the  filiform  fungi,  the  mascardine, 
and  many  other  sporiferous  bodies  claim  to  possess  the  same  metabolic 
and  formative  powers. 

Supposing  that  my  view  is  sound  as  to  the  vitellary  nature  of  the 
corpus  luteum,  then  you  will  observe  how  beautifully  simple  and  con- 
cise is  the  machinery  or  apparatus  by  which  the  ovulum  is  bronght 
to  the  surface  and  deposited  ready  for  fecundation,  on  the  ovarian 
indusium  or  within  the  fimbria  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

In  the  bird's  egg,  which,  as  in  the  ostrich  and  the  cassowary,  con- 
tains a  gigantic  yelk,  the  simple  augmented  tension  of  the  membranoos 
sacculus  of  the  ovary  suffices  to  open  the  ovisac  upon  its  hilum.  The 
same  happens  in  the  immense  yelk  of  the  larger  ophidians,  as  the 
coluber  Boasformis,  figured  by  Dr.  Swan,  and  indeed  in  all  the  mem- 
branous ovaria. 

But,  in  the  dense  tissues  of  the  mammal  ovarium,  a  special  provision 
for  the  opening  of  the  porule  or  hilum,  for  the  escape  of  the  ovolam, 
was  required. 
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Sow  has  it  been  effected  ?  la  it  not  as  follows  ? 
The  function  of  stroma  is  to  produce  germs  and  vitellas.  When 
i  production  of  the  germ  on  the  inner  face  of  the  vesicle  buried 
thin  the  vitellus  is  qprnpleted,  the  ovulum  is  ripe ;  it  has  attained 
generical  magnitude  and  weight ;  but  the  stroma  continues  to  sup- 
f  the  vitellary  matter;  it  deposits  it  betwixt  the  two  concentric 
hemles  of  the  follicle.  The  inner  spherule  yields  to  the  pressure  of 
5  increasing  mass,  and  becomes  convoluted  as  it  is  crushed  inwards 
vmrds  the  yelk  ball,  giving  rise  to  the  appearances  by  Ndgrier 
nominated  bourses  grises.  The  outer  spherule  is  driven  outwards 
ainst  the  gangue  of  the  ovarian  stroma,  and  the  deposit  goes  on, 
iticularly  in  the  cow  and  in  swine,  to  a  vast  extent,  making,  in 
•me  instances,  a  mass  of  corpus  luteum  equal  to  more  than  half  the 
>lame  of  the  entire  ovary. 

At  the  same  time,  the  inner  concentric,  growing  smaller  and  smaller 
rom  the  pressure  towards  its  centre,  lifts  the  yelk  ball  to  the  albuginea 
Ad  indusium  where  the  resistance  is  weakest.  The  cavity  of  the 
bUide  becomes  reduced  nearly  to  nothing  as  the  pressure  augments, 
Uktil  at  last  the  porule,  being  established  by  the  action  of  the  ab- 
lorbents,  the  yelk  ball  escapes,  along  with  its  granular  membrane,  in 
trtgments,  leaving  a  crypt  which  fills  with  coagulated  blood.  The 
crypt  being  contained  within  the  yellow  mass  of  vitellus  called  corpus 
lateum,  at  some  etage,  as  yet  unascertained,  disappears,  and  the  vitel- 
Ivy  deposit  that  envelops  it  begins  to  be  absorbed  as  soon  as  the 
ritelliferous  forces  of  the  stroma  become  determined  towards  the 
levelopment  of  another  follicle.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose 
bt,  upon  the  escape  of  the  ovulum,  the  yelk  producing  force  and 
etivity  should  be  immediately  suspended :  it  is  even  probable  that 
be  corpus  luteum  may  continue  to  augment  for  a  certain  but  unknown 
bort  period  after  the  escape.  And,  inasmuch  as  corpora  lutea  are 
ipposed  to  be  more  considerable  in  ovaries  of  pregnant  women  than 
I  the  non-gravid,  it  may  be,  perhaps,  reasonable  to  infer  that  the 
ate  of  pregnancy  reacts  upon  the  ovary  in  a  way  to  augment  the 
Be,  and  add  to  the  duration  of  the  luteal  body.  If  the  development 
*  a  Oraafian  cell  may  cause  the  womb  to  become  engorged  and  to 
eed,  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  growing  womb  may,  in 
le  early  stages  of  pregnancy,  reflect  its  own  intensified  vital  status 
pen  the  ovary,  and  so  give  occasion  to  the  fornmtion  of  a  corpus 
teum  of  pregnancy,  larger  than  the  corpus  luteum  of  an  ordinary 
ralation,  and  this  is  the  only  possible  difference  between  them. 
It  is  a  periodical  exiserbative  or  paroxysmal  force  that  develops 
e  ovulum.    It  is  employed  first  upon  one  and  next  upon  another 
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germ  point,  and  so  on  throughout  the  reproductive  life  of  the  woman 
or  the  animal ;  at  the  pairing  season  of  birds ;  the  rut  of  the  mammalsi 
and  the  reproductive  periods  of  the  reptiles,  fishes,  and  insects. 

I  am  surprised  to  find  that  some  able  and  distinguished  writers  still 
cling  to  the  antiquated  notion  of  ovarian  fecundation.  But  I  presume 
that  M.  Pouchet's  illustrated  work  on  ovulation  will  put  to  flight  all 
cavils  on  that  point. 

No  woman  can  menstruate  but  in  coincidence  with  the  spontaneoofl 
ovi-posit.  Every  ovi-posit  is  followed  by  a  corpus  luteum,  except 
where  a  failure  of  development  may  possibly,  as  a  disease,  prevent  it 
The  corpora  lutea  are  of  various  sizes.  Many  women  have  scarcelj 
discernible  ones  after  conception.  I  recall  to  your  memory  the  gravid 
uterus  with  its  young  seven  months'  foetus,  in  my  collection,  in  which 
no  trace  of  a  corpus  luteum  is  discoverable. 

The  true  and  false  corpora  lutea  of  Dr.  Montgomery  are  all  eqaallj 
true  corpora  lutea;  and  though  different  in  size,  are  not  essentially 
different  in  nature. 

My  letter  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  to  me,  were  it  in  my  powtf 
to  accompany  these  pages  with  copies  of  M.  Pouchet's  exquisite  colored    \ 
drawings  of  these  objects ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  so.  I 
warmly  recommend  them  to  your  attentive  and  careful  study. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  do  you  ask  me  what  is  the  use  of  all  tbeie 
remarks  on  the  corpus  luteum  ?  I  answer,  that  my  letters  are  abool 
tuomen,  their  diseases,  and  remedies.  You  would  not  understand  the 
nature  of  women  if  you  should  not  study  their  Corpora  lutea. 

In  studying  their  nature  and  ofSces,  you  may  find  a  key  to  mack 
admirable  pathology.  In  my  own  mind,  there  has  long  existed  not 
the  least  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  these  luteal  bodies  to  develop  tlie 
very  beginning  of  lying-in  diseases,  and  others.  In  fatal  childbed 
fever,  it  is  common  to  discover  on  examination  after  death,  one  of  the 
ovaries  in  such  a  state  of  disorganization,  that  we  cannot  doubt  of  itt 
having  been  the  seat  of  the  primary  area  of  the  inflammation  whoM 
spread  had  destroyed  the  life  of  the  subject.  Is  it  unreasonable  te 
imagine  this  starting-point  of  the  destructive  train  to  have  been  «b 
uncured,  unrecovered  corpus  luteum  ? 

If,  in  a  court  of  justice,  you  should  ever  come  to  stand  as  a  witDea» 
subject  to  the  interrogations  and  cross-questionings  of  a  lawyer,  yoi 
would  be  thankful  for  the  whole  history  of  these  bodies,  as  given  bj 
Bernhardt,  and  d  fortiori,  you  would  be  happy  to  save  some  penM 
accused  from  the  gross  misjudgments  of  lawyers,  judges,  and  jorieik 
who  might  condemn  an  innocent  person,  out  q|f  their  ignorance  of  tbi 
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me  laws  of  ovulation  and  the  spontaneous  oviposit  in  the  human 
miale. 

It  was  on  the  18th  December,  1846,  that  I  read  my  paper  on  the 
orpos  luteum  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  which  was 
rdered  for  publication  in  the  Transactions.  Deeply  convinced  as  I 
ms  that  I  had  fallen  on  a  true  and  demonstrable  rationale  of  the  cor- 
ns lateum,  I  was  willing  to  wait  for  the  decision  of  the  learned  as  to 
lie  troth  of  my  explanation.  Some  of  the  reviewers  treated  me  with 
MB  than  civility  for  my  innovation ;  but  I  perceived  that  they  had 
andemned  me  on  a  prima  facte  examination,  and  that  their  opposition 
upended  rather  upon  a  usual  reluctance  to  abandon  opinions  already 
dopted  than  on  any  improbability  of  the  truthfulness  of  my  statement 
if  the  subject.  Professor  Coste,  whose  2d  part  of  his  first  volume  On 
he  Development  of  Organized  Bodies  was  published  in  the  summer  of 
1849,  has  adopted  my  views  nearly  as  to  the  vitellary  nature  of  the 
laleal  body.  M.  Coste  regards  the  inner  membrane  of  the  Graafian 
Ulicles,  and  not  the  magma  reticulatum  lying  betwixt  the  inner  and 
outer  cell,  as  the  seat  of  the  cell  deposit.  It  is  a  matter  of  small 
noment  this,  though  I  by  no  means  yield  my  opinion  to  the  authority 
of  even  so  great  a  name  as  his. 

Having  sent  my  paper,  which  was  published  in  the  year  1847,  to 
v.  Coste,  immediately  after  its  publication  here,  I  cannot  withhold  the 
ttpression  of  the  surprise  with  which  I  find  him  acknowledging  the 
eoeipt  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  saying  (in  1849,  two  years  later) 
bat  I  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  with  himself  on  this  subject 
-•that  is  to  say,  he  got  my  paper  in  1847,  and  adopting  my  exposition 
early,  says,  in  1849,  that  I  have  attained  to  the  same  views  as  those 
a  so  elaborately  sets  forth.  In  order  that  the  American  student  may 
ave  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  M.  Coste's  views,  I 
sre  translate,  from  his  Dev,  des  Corps.  Org.,  p.  261,  the  following 
iMages: — 

^  Indeed,  upon  examining  with  the  microscope  the  texture  of  the 
iternal  layer  of  the  capsule  a  short  time  before  the  period  of  its 
iptiire,  we  find  that,  in  addition  to  its  abundant  vascular  network,  it 

exclusively  composed  of  small  vesicles  or  cells,  each  containing 
ilorless  molecular  granules;  but,  immediately  after  the  dehiscence, 
key  become  so  greatly  developed  that,  when  the  convolutions  fill  up 
le  cavity,  they  are  found  to  be  five  or  six  times  larger  than  they 
ere  at  first.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  membrane  whose  wall  they 
mstitnte  must  be  proportionably  thickened.  It  also  becomes  softer 
id  more  friable,  because  they  cease  to  cohere  so  strongly  as  at  first, 
hile  the  wall  itself  becomes  softened.    This  is  the  reason  why,  at  a 
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certain  period,  the  capsular  convolutions  acquire  an  encephaloid  ap- 
pearance, a  result  of  modification  both  of  the  constituent  vesicles  and 
their  contents,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show.  In  process  of  time,  a  stage 
is  reached  in  which  the  disunion  of  the  vesicles  is  so  easily  to  be 
effected  that  it  may  be  done  by  merely  scraping  the  capsule  which 
detaches  nearly  the  whole  of  them,  after  which  nothing  is  left  save 
the  marked  vascular  branches  that  run  along  every  plait.  I  have 
made  this  preparation  in  several  follicles,  previously  injected,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  see  the  facts  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  as  I  have  before 
described  them. 

"  In  proportion  as  the  constituent  vesicles  enlarge,  tbeir  conteots 
are  appreciably  modified.    In  the  cavity  of  each  one  of  them  is  formed 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  molecular  granules,  which  render  them 
more  and  more  opaque,  and  which,  under  the  slightest  pressure,  pass 
out  through  the  containing  walls,  that  give  way  by  laceration.    These 
granules  are  remarkable  not  only  for  their  number,  but  also  for  the 
yellow  tinge  which  slightly  colors   them.    Now,  as  they  are  very 
abundant  and  closely  packed  within  the  vesicles  that  contain  them,  it 
follows  that  the  yellow  tinge  that  is  slight  in  the  individual  graDoles 
becomes  very  decided,  as  for  the  whole  mass  of  them.    It  appears 
that  something  takes  place  here  like  what  occurs  in  the  vitelloa  of 
the  bird  while  taking  on  its  yellow  hue.    I  have  indeed  already  said, 
while  explaining  the  material  condition  of  this  phenomenon,  that  it  is 
produced  by  the  crowding  together  of  the  granules  with  which  the 
yelk- corpuscles  are  gradually  filled,  and  by  the  admixture  of  the  olei- 
ginous  particles  that  are  disseminated  in  it.    The  color  of  the  corpos 
luteum  seems  to  depend  upon  an  analogous  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
terial contained  in  the  voluminous  vesicles  that  compose  its  masSy&c" 

Let  the  student  do  me  the  favor  to  compare  this  account  by  tke 
learned  Frenchman  with  that  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  and  I 
feel  sure  he  will  do  me  the  justice  to  admit  the  priority  of  my  solution 
of  this  long-questioned  problem.  I  beg  leave  to  make  one  more  quo- 
tation, which  is  from  Coste,  p.  268 : — 

"  Baer  first  understood  the  mechanism  by  means  of  which  the  pluts 
or  convolutions  are  produced.    Pouchet  showed  how  they  beoome 
thickened ;  I  think  I  can  establish  the  fact  that  the  color  of  them 
depends  exclusively  on  the  nature  of  the  molecular  granules  or  the 
globules  with  which  the  cells  that  form  these  walls  are  filled,  and  not 
at  all,  as  supposed  by  Baciborski  and  Pouchet,  on  an  extravasation  of 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood.     I  have  observed  with  pleasure,  in 
a  pamphlet  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Meigs,  that,  in  the  last  respect,  that 
observer  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  my  own."  !  I 

a  D.  M. 
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LETTER    XXXII. 

Gbntlemsk:  My  last  letter  was  occupied  with  an  account  I  desired 
to  lay  before  you,  of  my  views  relative  to  the  corpora  lutea,  one  which 
I  considered  it  proper  to  introduce  into  the  series  of  remarks  on  men- 
struation. I  know  not  what  you  or  others  may  think  of  the  idea  set 
forth  therein  as  to  the  vitellary  nature  of  that  body;  but  I  hope,  what- 
ever may  be  your  opinions  on  that  point,  that  you  will,  at  least,  agree 
with  me  in  considering  those  bodies  as  a  part  of  the  normal  results  of 
die  mensual  ovulation,  for  that  is  the  main  point;  and  that  is  the 
point  of  interest  in  any  medico-legal  discussion  or  testimony  you  may 
bereafler  happen  to  be  engaged  in.  Is  it  not  also  worth  your  while 
to  inquire,  hereafter,  what  may  be  the  concern  which  these  corpora 
lutea  have  in  developing  certain  of  the  disorders  connected  sometimes 
with  the  acts  of  menstruation  ? 

Having  said  what  I  wished  to  say  to  you  on  the  corpus  luteum,  we 
shall  now,  if  you  please,  proceed  with  our  observations  on  the  men- 
•Iriuu 

From  what  has  already  been  remarked,  I  presume  you  have  per- 
oeived  that,  in  contemplating  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  catamenia,  I 
adopt  the  notion  that  the  act  of  menstruation,  rigorously  construed, 
consists  in  the  periodical  maturation  and  deposit  of  anovulum;  of 
which  act  the  flowing  of  the  menstrual  blood  is  but  the  outward  and 
viaible  sign — so  that,  in  fact,  a  woman  may  menstruate  very  regularly 
aod  exactly,  without  having  the  least  hemorrhagic  sign  of  that  men- 
stmation.  Doubtless  many  women  are  perfectly  regular  who  give  no 
outward  sign  of  it.  Do  you  doubt  the  truth  of  this  proposition  ?  If 
yon  do,  then  I  ask  you  if  it  be  not  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  great 
many  women  who  give  suck  do  not  have  their  courses  until  they 
wean  the  child.  It  is  true,  however,  that  a  great  many  women,  during 
their  lactation,  find  themselves  regularly  unwell  from  the  seventh 
month ;  and  it  is  also  usual  to  observe  that  a  woman  lying-in,  has  a 
return  of  the  courses  six  weeks  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  This  is 
so  generally  the  case,  that  I  always  expect  my  patient  to  be  unwell 
again  at  the  sixth  week;  and  to  be  regularly  menstrual  from  the 
seventh  month.  This  is  the  rule ;  the  exceptions  are  in  those  women 
who  never  see  until  they  wean  the  child,  of  which  class  the  number  is 
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large.    For  example,  April  27ih,  1847.— Mrs. d  told  roe  this  day 

that  she  never  saw  her  menstrua  while  nursing,  nor  until  three  moDths 
afler  she  had  weaned  the  child.  This  is  her  fourth  child;  she  is  a 
small  and  very  delicate  person.  One  of  her  children  was  suckled  for 
thirteen  months. 

Brierre  de  Boismont  says,  at  page  159,  that  he  inquired  as  to  the 
return  of  the  menses  in  eighty-two  women  who  had  been  confined, 
the  menses  returned  immediately  after  the  labor  1 
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M.  de  Boismont's  statistical  return  ought  not,  I  think,  to  inflaeooe 
you  in  your  opinion.  I  feel  very  sure  that  a  much  truer  statistics 
than  the  above  is  the  one  in  which  I  told  you  that  your  patient  may 
expect  it  to  return  in  six  weeks;  and  then  become  regular,  and  cod- 
tinue  so,  from  and  after  the  seventh  month.  But  statistics  oftea  fly 
in  the  face  of  opinions  as  well  as  of  the  truth  as  acknowledged  in  the 
world,  or  by  the  public  whom  it  may  concern. 

You  ought,  further,  to  learn  that  some  women  do  not  see  from  the 
time  of  their  first  conception  until  they  have  borne  a  considerable 
number  of  children,  because,  becoming  fecundated  while  they  are 
nursing,  they  carry  out  the  pregnancy  to  term,  become  again  en^te, 
and  so  on,  never  seeing  their  courses,  as  I  said,  until,  being  no  longer 
impregnated,  the  ovulation  is  marked  by  a  natural  return  of  the  men- 
sual  hemorrhage.  I  have  met  with  several  samples  of  this  kind;  and 
they  are  so  abundantly  recorded  in  our  books  that  there  is  no  need 
to  cite  the  cases;  you  may  set  it  down  as  a  fact  that  it  is  so  with  not 
a  few  women.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  with  those  women  who 
have  a  child  every  year,  or  every  eleven  months  1  I  have  seen  a  child 
born  at  ten  months  after  its  antecedent. 

Now,  supposing  the  ovulation  and  spontan^>us  deposit  of  the  ovule 
to  be  the  true  doctrine,  do  you  not  see  that  these  suckling  women,  ia 
question,  did  really  produce  ovules  for  fecundation,  though  they  did  not 
have  the  menstrual  discharge?   They  could  not  conceive  else.  I  deem 
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no  matter  of  surprise  that  they  had  not  the  menstrual  discharge,  be- 
inse  I  can  perceive,  in  the  function  of  lactation,  an  action  derivative 
om  the  internal  genitalia  to  the  mammary  glands,  of  power  sufficient 
>  tarn  aside  the  determinations  of  the  constitution,  whether  sanguine 
r  nervous,  from  the  genitalia  to  the  lactiferous  apparatus.  Many  other 
lings  turn  it  aside  in  the  same  way.  There  are  many  women  who 
lay  be  presumed  to  have  the  inward  menstruation,  videlicet^  the  ovu- 
ition,  without  any  bleeding;  a  case  that  may  take  place  without  the 
iast  shock  to  the  woman's  health.  A  young  woman,  for  example, 
lay  have  reached  the  proper  age  for  menstruation  without  having 
)en  the  sign  or  show.  She  may  be  married,  conceive,  and  bear  a 
iiild,  suckle  it,  and  at  the  end  of  seven  months  have  her  first  men- 
;raation.  This  has  been  observed  to  happen  more  than  once.  Who 
in  doubt  that  she  had  matured  and  deposited  her  germs,  which  were 
K^undated  after  her  marriage?  Or  will  you  go  back  to  the  idols, 
ad  embrace  the  old  doctrine  that  the  germs  were  fecundated  in  the 
^aria?  If  you  will  go  back  to  your  idols,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but 
let  you  alone." 

You  might  well  suppose  that  pregnancy  will  put  a  stop  to  the  ovu- 
ktion — and  perhaps,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  it  'is  true  that,  when  the 
omb  has  once  fairly  begun  its  career  of  gravid  development,  the 
ioguine  and  nervous  forces  of  the  reproductive  organs  are  so  com- 
letely  absorbed  in  the  business  of  gestation,  that  the  ovarian  function 

suspended,  or  proceeds  but  slowly  and  feebly  at  most.  Yet  there 
re  pregnant  women,  not  a  few,  who  have  regular  mensual  return  for 
iree  or  even  four  months.  I  had  a  patient  here  who  was  regularly 
Qwell  up  to  the  eighth  month,  when  I  attended  her.  She  went  out 
ar  time,  and  was  laid  at  the  ninth  month. 

Moreover,  some  women  have  the  most  insuperable  tendency  to  mis- 
irry,  and  those  miscarriages  are  found  to  take  place  at  the  period  of 
leir  usual  menstruation — in  fact,  the  major  part  of  the  abortions  and 
ireats  of  abortion,  you  are  hereafter  to  meet  with,  coincide  with  the 
romen's  catamenial  periods;  a  fact  very  important  for  you  to  know, 
eeaose,  you  ought  to  take  measures  to  obviate  the  danger  at  the  time 
-mnd  when  the  time  is  passed  relieve  the  patient  from  the  onus  of  an 
nnecessary  treatment. 

All  the  foregoing  may  suffice  to  show  you  that  you  are  not  to  take 
1  hand  every  female  who  does  not  have  the  show  just  at  the  time  it 
i  expected,  and  that  you  may  feel  at  liberty  to  suppose  her  constitution 
068  not,  therefore,  suffer  the  least  injury ;  for  while  she  does  not  seem  to 
e  regular,  she  is,  in  fact,  perfectly  regular;  that  is  to  say,  she  regularly 
Mlures  and  deposits  her  germs — for  that  is  the  physiological  act  of 
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menstruation,  and  nothing  else  is.  That  is  what  her  oonstitution  re- 
quires her  to  do.  If  she  bleeds,  it  is  well ;  but  she  is  often  found  to 
be  well  even  if  she  does  not  bleed  a  drop.  Is  it  not  so  with  the  suck- 
ling woman  ?  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  tell  you  these 
things,  for  I  hope  they  may  have  the  efifect  to  make  you  keep  clear 
sometimes  of  the  drugging  process  which  is  too  apt  to  be  set  on  foot  the 
moment  a  lady  complains  of  amenorrhoea.  Let  me  here  mention,  that 
I  have  met  with  several  instances  in  practice,  of  women  who  had  grown 
up  and  become  wives,  but  who  after  marriage  were  found  incompetent 
to  the  sexual  congress:  a  careful  and  regulated  diagnosis  convinced  me 
that  these  were  persons  in  whom  no  womb  had  ever  been  developed, 
and  I  suppose  the  cause  of  this  want,  was  an  arrest  of  deyeloproent 
of  the  organ  in  a  very  early  stage  of  the  embryonal  life.  Neverthe- 
less, seeing  that  these  women  were  very  healthy  persons,  possessing  all 
the  outer  characteristics  of  the  perfect  woman,  having  abundant  hair 
on  the  head,  and  on  the  pudenda;  with  well-formed  breasts  and  strong 
sexual  desire — even  uncommonly  strong  and  insatiable;  what  reason 
is  there  left  for  any  doubt  of  their  possessing  perfect  ovaries?  and  if 
so,  why  should  we  doubt  that  they  also  were  the  subjects  of  a  r^olar 
periodical  ovulation,  which  is  essentially  a  menstruation? 

I  repeat,  that  these  women  were  not  only  very  healthy  and  strong, 
but  even  highly  attractive  by  their  form  and  beautiful  physiognomy; 
yet  it  seems,  they  never  menstruated,  and  never  had  any  vicarious  dis- 
charge; and  hence,  I  conclude  that  for  them  to  ovulate,  was  to  folfil 
the  physiological  act  of  menstruation,  and  that  the  loss  of  the  blood 
from  the  womb  is  in  general  a  minor  and  even  indifferent  phenomenon. 

In  a  former  letter,  I  said  I  had  often  seen  young  women  lose  their 
courses  when  brought  to  town  and  set  on  the  school-form,  though  they 
yet  retained  all  the  outward  appearances  of  valid  health.  WhencTer 
I  have  been  consulted  as  to  such  a  person,  I  have  made  a  very  careful 
exploration  of  the  rate  and  degree  of  the  various  functions;  and  when 
I  have  found  that  the  intellection,  the  respiration,  circulation,  innerva- 
tion, calorification,  digestion,  secretions,  &c.,  were  all  normal,  and  that 
nothing  was  wanting  save  the  menstruous  show,  I  have  let  the  patient 
alone;  merely  directing  a  close  surveillance  of  her  health,  and  propos- 
ing to  interfere  only  in  case  sonae  further  signs  of  disorder  should 
present  themselves.  The  deviation  in  such  cases  I  have  attributed  to 
the  consumption  of  the  nerve-force,  the  neurosity^  by  the  hemispheres, 
in  the  too  constant  operation  of  the  powers  of  the  iqlelligence.  A 
holiday,  or  a  return  to  their  homes,  cures  them  better  than  drugs.  Do 
not,  I  pray,  let  me  mislead  you  here.  On  the  contrary,  I  repeat,  that 
the  state  of  the  whole  constitution  should  be  carefully  explored,  and 
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when  therapeutical  treatment  is  evidently  demanded,*  see  to  it  that  the 
tme  indications  be  fulfilled. 

I  have  now  another  topic  to  speak  of,  and  that  is,  a  case  where  you 
are  called  to  a  person^  who  complains  of  a  retention  of  the  menses,  ap- 
pealing to  you  for  relief. 

The  stupidest  thing  a  physician  can  do  is  to  be  misled  by  such  com- 
plaints to  the  administering  of  drugs  and  medicines,  which  may  bring 
on,  not  the  menses,  but  an  abortion,  or  a  premature  labor.  How  can 
a  man  look  more  like  a  fool  than  he  who  suffers  himself  to  be  en- 
trapped to  the  commission  of  such  a  wrong?     What  a  snob  1 

If  a  woman  comes  to  your  office,  or  if  you  be  called  to  her  dwelling 
to  speak  with  her  on  such  a  subject,  you  may  perceive  at  a  glance 
that  she  is  sick ;  or  you  may  as  readily  discover  by  a  single  look  that 
she  presents  all  the  signs  of  the  most  consummate  health.  How  can 
t  woman  exhibit  all  the  signs  of  robust  health  and  yet  fail  of  her 
menstruation,  when  she  has  always  before  been  perfectly  regular,  and 
when  neither  disease,  nor  studies,  nor  misfortunes  can  be  supposed  to 
have  had  power  to  interrupt  the  course  of  a  function  always  sure  to 
be  exercised  when  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  its  exercise  7 

I  am  far  from  advising  you  to  be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  sin 
and  to  be  smelling  out  every  possible  iniquity.  But  I  do  advise  you 
80  to  demean  yourselves  that  you  shall  bring  no  discredit  on  your* 
selves  or  on  your  profession.  Our  profession,  alas  I  has  a  vast  weight 
of  incompetency  among  its  own  asseclaa,  and  an  immense  onus  of 
charlatanry  among  the  whole  race  of  quacks  and  pretenders  to  bear 
upon  its  ample  shoulders :  you  will  be  in  the  good  path  if  you  deter- 
mine early  to  give  no  occasion  for  additional  scandal  by  your  conduct 
as  physicians.  It  will  be  your  duty,  then,  in  all  these  cases,  not  to 
iuflfer  yourselves  to  be  misled  and  imposed  upon. 

I  was  sent  for  to  see  a  young  woman.    Upon  reaching  the  house, 

her  married  sister  said  that  she  wished  me  to  visit ,  as  she  was 

quite  out  of  health. 

"What ails  her F** 

"  I  suppose  it  is  her  courses ;  she  has  not  been  right  for  several 
months.    Go  up  stairs,  and  you  will  find  her  in  the  chamber." 

"  Does  she  appear  to  be  ill  ?" 

"No,  not  at  all." 

She  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  bending  over  a  tambour-frame,  where 
she  seemed  to  be  most  diligently  employed  passing  the  needle  in  and 
out  of  the  stuff  at  which  she  was  working. 

I  observed  that  she  blushed  as  I  entered  the  apartment  and  seemed 
agitated,  whether  from  a  modest  timidity  or  from  a  consciousness  of 
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impendiDg  disclosare.  Her  face  was  radiant  with  health  and  bloom, 
and  her  embonpoint  was  visible  on  her  shoulders  and  arms. 

She  told  me,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  that  she  had  seen  nothing 
for  near  seven  months,  but  was  very  much  swollen — was  fearful  of  a 
dropsy — had  no  pain — good  appetite,  sleep,  digestion,  and  strength. 

The  pulse  was  normal,  except  its  slight  precipitation,  d  paihemak 
mentis.  She  very  reluctantly  allowed  me  to  place  my  hand  on  the 
abdomen,  stooping  the  while  over  her  tambour-frame.  I  held  the 
hand  there  a  long  time,  but  could  not  discover  any  spontaneooi 
motion,  nor  did  I  hint  at  the  object  I  had  in  view — which  was  to  dis- 
cover the  movement  of  a  child.  After  some  conversation,  she  allowed 
me  to  auscult  the  abdomen,  which  was  as  large  and  as  regularly  dere- 
loped  as  in  a  gestation  of  seven  months ;  upon  adjusting  the  ear,  I 
heard  the  click  of  the  foetal  heart. 

When  I  informed  her  of  my  discovery,  she  most  indignantly  denied 
it,  and  was  angry  with  me  for  the  liberty  I  took  to  say  that  she,  ao 
unmarried  woman,  was  in  the  family  way ;  but  at  length  gave  in,  and 
made  her  arrangements  for  the  accouchement,  which  was  very  happilj 
effected  at  the  due  time.  The  child  was  taken  kind  care  of,  and  is 
well.  She  refused  to  marry  her  seducer,  but  two  years  later  married 
a  worthy  man,  after  informing  him  of  her  mishap.  They  live  pros- 
perously together,  and  are  raising  their  hopeful  children. 

I  am  aware  it  would  not  be  well  to  fill  up  this  book  with  cases  of 
this  kind,  of  which  I  have  met  with  a  great  number,  some  of  them 
very  curious  ones.    I  have  only  recited  the  above  to  show  you  how 

easy  it  would  be  to  have  taken 's  word  as  to  her  case,  to  gite 

her  a  violent  emeto-cathartic,  some  savine,  ergot,  or  what  not,  and 
bring  on  a  premature  labor  at  the  risk  of  her  life,  and  to  the  discredit 
of  our  divine  art.  You  never  will  make  such  a  mistake  if  you  will 
make  a  good  rule  and  follow  it  religiously.  Let  that  rule  h^ntAio 
speak  until  you  know.  If  you  will  conjecture,  if  you  will  guess,  let  it 
be  a  conjecture,  a  guess,  or  a  surmise ;  but  when  you  know^  then  yon 
can  speak.  Would  you  believe  that  I  have  witnessed  a  great  many 
cases  of  the  most  ridiculous  blunderings  on  this  point?  But  it  is  not 
my  duty  to  relate  them.  Take  you  good  heed  now;  never  guess,  hot 
always  know,  or  else  either  hold  your  peace  or  confess  your  ignorance 
of  the  facts. 

I  need  not  again  advert  to  the  case  of  non-appearance  of  the  menses 
depending  upon  atresia  of  the  organs,  having  already  spoken  of  that 
accident  in  a  former  letter. 

As  to  the  quantity  and  duration  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  I  have 
to  say  that  each  woman,  in  good  health,  has  a  rate  of  her  own.   Some 
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iflcharge  one  ounce  of  blood,  and  some  twenty  ounces  at  each  period. 
*he  qnantity  a  woman  loses  depends  upon  some  peculiarity  of  her 
^mstitution.  In  like  manner,  the  quantity  a  woman  loses  in  her 
ibor  depends  upon  some  such  peculiarity.  Many  women  bring  a 
hild  into  the  world  without  staining  the  napkins  and  clothes  about 
liem,  and  I  have  many  times  taken  away  the  placenta  without  a  red 
pot  on  my  hand ;  the  woman  afterwards  having  only  a  moderate 
>chia,  not  so  considerable  as  the  ordinary  menstrua  of  other  women. 
hi  the  other  hand,  you  will  meet  with  patients  who  discharge  a  great 
eal  of  blood  with  the  child,  and  always  do  so — while  the  post-partum 
lacharge  is  also  so  considerable  as  greatly  to  reduce  the  strength. 

The  great  matter  in  the  diagnosis,  then,  is  to  learn  the  amount  and 
>  ascertain  the  constitutional  wants  or  demands  and  habit  of  the 
atient  herself. 

One  may  be  well  enough  able  to  judge  of  the  quantity  imbibed  by 
napkin ;  from  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  would  render  it  uncomfort- 
ble.  But  a  tablespoonful  is  half  a  fluidounce,  then,  twenty-four 
apkins  would,  by  estimate,  be  twelve  fluidounces.  But  it  is  often 
inch  more  than  that — for  on  some  of  the  napkins  there  will  be  found 
x>m  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

Haller,  in  lib.  xxviii.,  sec.  iii.,  says :  "  The  quantity  of  blood  dis- 
barged  is  various;  it  is  greater  in  warm  climates,  being  as  much  as 
pound  or  even  more — or  it  may  be  equal  to  ten  ounces ;  or  it  may 
o  to  the  extent  of  producing  deliquium  animi,  and  even  death  itself. 
a  cold  climates,  the  discbarge  may  be  six  ounces,  five,  four,  or  it 
lay  be  as  low  as  three  ounces,"  &c.  He  speaks  of  the  effects  of  diet, 
bowing  that  those  who  live  well  are  more  free  in  their  menstrua  than 
bose  who  are  compelled  to  subsist  on  spare  and  poor  rations. 

There  is  an  observation  as  to  the  quantity  of  menstrual  fluid  pro- 
laced  in  a  given  time,  that  is  unique,  so  far  as  I  know ;  it  was  made 
»y  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  and  is  found  in  his  work  on  Menstruation, 
K  172.  He  says  that  one  of  his  patients  had  the  complaisance  to  lend 
kcrself  for  the  experiment,  which  was  performed  by  adjusting  a  specu- 
am  to  the  vaginal  cervix,  which  it  exactly  fitted.  The  cervix  re- 
nained  like  a  plug  in  the  speculum  for  ten  hours.  By  this  means  the 
product  was  collected,  and  must  have  been  free  from  any  admixture 
rith  the  excretions  of  the  vagina.  The  quantity  of  fluid  that  escaped 
rom  the  womb  was  twenty-two  grammes,  which  is  a  little  more  than 
II  ounce.  At  this  rate,  twenty-four  hours  would  have  produced 
learly  two  and  a  half  ounces.  This  person  had  had  several  children. 
•he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age.    She  was  of  a  delicate  constitution — 
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her  menses  usually  lasted  eight  days — probably  she  would  usaaUy 
lose  ten  to  twelve  ounces,  therefore,  at  each  menstruation. 

When  people  consult  me  on  these  points,  I  am  accustomed  to  ia- 
quire  how  many  changes  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
during  the  whole  menstruation.  Now,  many  individuals  have  assured 
me  they  always  use  eighteen,  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  some  of  them 
thirty  changes,  in  each  mensual  period.  Others  have  employed  only 
six — some  three,  and  now  and  then  I  have  met  with  a  person  who 
never  used  any  in  her  whole  menstrual  life.  Hence,  it  is  easj  to 
perceive  what  great  differences  there  are  among  females  as  to  the 
amount  eliminated. 

I  am  but  little  inclined,  gentlemen,  to  enter  upon  any  further  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  nature  of  the  menstrual  fluid,  as  to  whether  it  be  s 
secretion  from  the  arteries  or  the  veins.    Such  discussions  are  of  little 
profit.    At  least,  I  ani  so  fixed  in  the  belief  that  I  am  correct  in  call- 
ing it  the  mensual  hemorrhage,  that  I  shall  probably  never  adopt  anj 
other  view  of  it ;  and  it  therefore  appears  to  me  idle  to  endeavor  to 
reason  one  into  the  belief  that  it  is  a  secretion — in  the  same  sense  that 
bile,  or  saliva,  or  milk  are  secretions.    The  menstrual  fluid  is  blood. 
All  writers  and  authorities  are  not  agreed  upon  this  point.    Among 
others,  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Hunter  regarded  it  as  differing  from 
blood,  on  account  of  its  not  coagulating;  but  it  does  coagulate.    Dr. 
Burns,  the  author  of  a  System  of  Midwifery,  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
as  is  also  Professor  Chapman  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (see 
his  note  at  p.  106  of  James's  Bums).    The  late  Professor  Dewees,  in 
his  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Females^  at  p.  87,  observes:  "I  adopt  the 
opinion  that  the  menstrual  discharge  is  a  genuine  secretion,"  &c.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  cite  a  great  number  of  persons  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking.    I  merely  cite  the  above  to  show  you  that  the  opinion  is 
held.    In  the  mean  time,  you  are. to  observe  that  the  red  corpuscles 
of  the  blood  could  not  properly  escape  from  their  vessels  by  an  act  of 
secretion ;  all  secretions  are  exosmose,  and  you  might  as  well  secrete 
a  patent  lever  watch,  or  a  pair  of  boots,  as  a  single  blood-corpuscle. 
Solids  cannot  be  secreted  I 

I  have  had  pretty  numerous  opportunities  of  inspecting  the  men- 
strual product,  and  I  remain  convinced  that  it  is  blood — batl&Q^ 
ready  to  pin  my  faith  in  this  matter  to  the  sleeve  of  a  person  better 
qualified  to  judge  of  it  than  you  or  I.  I  mean  the  late  Madame  Boivini 
author  of  the  Memorial  sur  VArt  des  Accouchemens — long  Sage  Femmo 
en  chef  to  the  Maison  d' Accouchemens  at  Paris,  and  author  of  the 
admirable  DrecUise  on  the  Diseases  of  Women^  &c.  Her  writings  prove 
her  to  have  been  a  most  learned  physician,  and,  as  she  enjoyed  a  very 
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ractice,  her  science  and  her  great  clinical  experience,  as  well  as 
i  personal  knowledge,  are  more  to  be  relied  on  than  that  of  all 
e  physicians  together.  She  says:  '^The  blood  of  the  menses 
ike  that  which  is  taken  away  from  a  vein." 
'',  I  rely  more  upon  Madame  Boivin  than  upon  anybody  else. 
>t  see  what  particular  privilege  we  men  have  to  know  best 
le  discharge  consists  of.  I  do  know  very  well  that  women 
sensibility,  a  shame-facedness  about  it  that  makes  them  very 
it  even  to  talk  about  their  courses,  and  they  are  very  far  from 
ing  the  material.  A  woman  will  get  drunk,  she  will  prostitute 
for  a  shilling,  she  will  walk  in  the  public  streets  in  rags  and 
le  will  curse  and  brawl,  and  become  in  all  respects  utterly, 
;hly  profligate  and  debauched,  but  she  will  not  show  her  nap- 
ihe  can  avoid  doing  so.  She  conceals  her  menses  from  all 
it  her  own,  insomuch  that  even  where  her  moral  faculty  has 
a  hopeless,  cureless  ruin,  where  decency  and  the  last  re- 
r  of  womanly  modesty  are  clean  gone,  she  still  clings  to  the 
t  respect  and  shame  that  she  feels  on  account  of  this  strange 
Q  of  her  body.  She  always  dislikes  to  talk  of  it,  and  abhors 
3n  exhibition  of  it.  It  was  unclean  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel, 
len  are  we  doctors  to  become  the  best  judges  of  it?  We  may 
3  physic  for  half  a  century,  and  have  a  few  rare  occasions  to 
it,  and  those  only  when  it  is  morbid.  I  say  it  again,  I  consider 
e  Boivin's  declaration  worth  more  than  the  contrary  opinion  of 
Istory  of  Physicians. 

Andral  and  Gavarret,  in  their  frequent  analyses  of  human 
settled  down  to  the  conclusion  that  healthy  blood,  say  1,000 
contains  of 

Water 790  grains. 

Globules 127      « 

Albumen 80      " 

Fibrin 3       " 

analysis  by  Becquerel  and  Eodier,  of  blood  of  eleven  men,  gives 
owing  mean  result  on  1,000  grains — 

Water 799.0 


Solid  constituents  . 

201.0 

Fibrin     . 

2.2 

Fat 

3.2 

Albumen 

69.4 

Globules 

141.1 

Extractive  matter  a 

ad  salts     . 

6.8 

ve  quoted  the  above  stated  analyses  of  blood  in  order  that  you 
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may  be  able  to  compare  tbem  witb  the  following  analyses  of  the  men- 
strual fluid. 

M.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  in  his  work  on  Menstruation,  gives  at  p. 
172  this  analysis,  by  Denis,  of  the  menstrual  fluid  of  a  healthy  womaD 
aged  twenty -seven  years.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  mixture  of  blood 
with  mucus,  and  consisted  of 

Water 825.00 


Globules 

64,40 

Albumen 

48.30 

Extractive  matter 

1.10 

Fatty               "    . 

8.90 

Saline              "    . 

12.00 

Mucus  .... 

45.30 

The  patient  of  B.  de  B.,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  agreed  to 
allow  a  portion  of  menstrual  fluid  to  be  collected  in  such  a  manner  u 
to  prevent  any  admixture  of  vaginal  mucus.  This  was  done,  as  I  said, 
by  adjusting  the  mouth  of  a  speculum  uteri  upon  the  cylinder  of  the 
cervix.  The  fluid  passing  through  the  tube  was  collected  from  tke 
other  end.    It  yielded  to  Uie  one  hundred  parts  of 


Water 

90.08 

Fixed  matter        .... 

6.92 

The  fixed  matter  was  composed  of 

Fibrin,  albamen,  and  coloring  matter    .          75.27 

Extractive  matter 

1.42 

Fatty             "     .        .        .        . 

2.21 

Salts 

5.31  , 

Mucus 

10.79 

Bindskopf  {vide  Simon's  Chemistry  of  Man, 

337)  found  the  menstnul 

fluid  acid,  and  it  contained 

Water 

820.830 

Solid  residuum   .... 

179.170 

Salts 

10.150 

In  a  second  analysis,  he  found 

Water 

822,892 

Albumen  and  hsemato-globulin  . 

156.457 

Extractive  matter  and  salts 

20,651 

Simon's  analysis: — 

Water 

785.000 

Solid  constituents 

215.000 

Fat 

2.580 

Albumen     .        . 

76.540 

Haemato-globnlin 

120.400 

Extractive  and  salts    . 

8.600 
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etheby,  Lancet^  May  2,  1845,  analyzed  menstrual  fluid  deli- 
om  an  imperforate  hymen.    It  contained 

Water 857.4 

Solid  constituents 142.6 

Fat    ..•..••        5.3 

Albumen 69.4 

Globules   .        .        .        .        .        .      49.1 

Haematin 2.9 

SaltB 8.0 

Extractive 6.7 

that  I  have  laid  before  you  these  statements  of  analyses  both 
blood  and  of  the  fluid  of  the  catamenia,  I  leave  you  to  judge 
*  the  menstrual  discharge  is  a  mensual  hemorrhage  or  a  men- 
scretion.  I  presume  you  will  feel  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as 
ical  hemorrhage,  like  a  periodical  epistaxis,  exhibiting  modified 
noes  according  to  the  quantity  of  epithelial  scales  and  mucus 
3pens  to  be  combined  with  it.  For  my  part,  I  follow  Madame 
and  I  prefer  her  authority  even  to  that  of  the  chemists  and 
-aphers.  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  that  although,  in  the  course  of 
practice,  a  physician  does  meet  with  occasions  where,  upon  some 
;  diagnosis,  he  must  ask  the  privilege  to  examine  the  napkin,  it 
I  true  that  a  woman  in  health  never  calls  in  the  doctor  upon 
int  at  least,  and  that  when  he  does  find  a  necessity  to  examine 
5  is  disorder  or  suspicion  of  disorder.  Wherever  you  shall  see 
are  to  suspect  its  quality  to  be  abnormal  But,  what's  the  use 
ing  authors,  or  asking  what  A,  B,  and  C  think  about  it  Think 
t  yourselves,  and  ask  yourselves  whether  there  is  blood  in  the 
lal  fluid.  Yes  ?  Then  how  can  blood-corpuscles  be  secreted  ? 
ilready,  you  might  as  well  secrete  a  watch  or  a  pair  of  boots  I 
nay  be  efiused  or  extravasated,  it  cannot  be  secreted, 
ing  laid  before  you  the  analysis  and  shown  you  what  the  mate- 
and  hinted  at  the  difficulty  of  examining  it,  I  hope  you  will 
ae  to  say  a  few  words  that  are  germain  to  those  hints,  and  will 
ch  interrupt  the  regular  course  of  our  studies  of  the  subject.  I 
)u  again  to  consider  how  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  be  sure  that  such 
B  as  we  see  are  not  diseased,  or  at  least  abnormal  specimens. 
I  beg  you,  in  order  to  show  how  modest  women  are  upon  this 
,  to  remark,  that  while  in  this  populous  city,  of  more  than 
)  souls,  half  of  whom  are  females,  multitudes  of  them  throng- 
i  streets  and  the  markets,  you  never  saw  one  of  them,  no,  not 
bo  allowed  a  single  drop  to  stain  her  stocking,  or  spot  the  thin 
hat  she  wore.  You  never  met  with  such  an  horreur  at  the  cotil- 
29 
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Ion  party,  nor  with  those  who  waltz  or  move  in  the  Polka  or  Cachuca. 
I  know  not  how  I  could  give  you  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  r^rd, 
the  respect,  I  was  going  to  say  the  superstitious  veneration  with  which 
the  sex  observe  all  the  obligations  of  a  perfect  convenance  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  fact  is^  that  the  sex  have  learned,  by  a  time-honored  tradi- 
tion handed  down  through  the  mass  of  mind  from  age  to  age,  that 
their  life,  health,  comfort,  fruitfulness,  and  beauty,  have  a  strong  alli- 
ance with  and  dependence  upon  this  oflBce.  It  has  become,  therefore, 
a  public  sentiment — a  she  vox  populi — vox  Dei — that  commands  it  to 
be  respected.  Take  good  heed,  then,  that  you  always  treat  it  with  re- 
spect in  your  conversations,  inquiries,  and  directions  addressed  to  your 
patients  and  their  friends  and  nurses. 

If  I  had  time,  I  could  give  you  an  account  of  many  Buperstitious 
observances  and  opinions  relative  to  the  catamenia  that  still  linger 
even  among  some  of  the  better  informed  of  the  people.  To  find  oot 
how  ancient  is  the  respect  with  which  it  is  still  regarded,  you  should 
advert  to  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Laban.  You  remember  that  wheo 
Jacob  fled  with  his  beloved  Rachel,  they  carried  off  a  part  of  the 
worthy  father-in-law's  images. 

In  the  31st  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  story  is  told  in  the  following 
words:  "And  it  was  told  Laban  on  the  third  day  that  Jacob  was  fled. 
And  he  took  his  brethren  with  him,  and  pursued  after  him  seven  days' 
journey;  and  they  overtook  him  in  the  Mount  Gilead,"  &c.  "Now  Jacob 
had  pitched  his  tent  in  the  Mount:  and  Laban  with  his  brethren  pitched 
in  the  Mount  of  Gilead.  And  Laban  said  to  Jacob,  What  hast  thou 
done,"  &c.  "Yet  wherefore  hast  thou  stolen  my  gods?"  &c.  "Aod 
Laban  went  into  Jacob's  tent,  and  into  Leah's  tent,  and  into  the  two 
maid-servants'  tent;  but  he  found  them  not.  Then  went  he  out  of 
Leah's  tent,  and  entered  into  Rachel's  tent.  Now  Rachel  had  taken 
the  images,  and  put  them  in  the  camel's  furniture,  and  sat  upon  them. 
And  Laban  searched  all  the  tent,  but  found  them  not.  And  she  said 
to  her  father,  Let  it  not  displease  my  lord  that  I  cannot  rise  up  before 
thee ;  for  the  custom  of  women  is  upon  me,"  &c.  Here  you  see  at  how 
ancient  a  period  it  was  the  custom  of  women  to  be  unwell — and  what 
is  more,  you  see  a  man  who,  with  an  armed  force,  had  pursued  his 
runaway  family  for  seven  days' journey,  manifestly  with  the  most  vio- 
lent anger,  and  eagerness  to  recover  his  idols ;  yet  who,  for  the  simple 
words  custom  of  women,  went  out  of  the  tent  without  making  the  lady 
violate  the  convenances  belonging  to  her  sexual  custom.  If  she  had 
not  made  this  pretence,  do  you  doubt  that  he  would  have  dragged  her 
from  her  seat  to  find  the  precious  gods  in  whom  he  put  his  trust  I 
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The  Hebrew  Lawgiver  doomed  every  Israelitish  man  to  death  that 
}hoald  lie  with  a  woman  at  such  conjuncture. 

The  15th  chapter  of  the  7th  book  of  Pliny  contains  the  following 
passage,  showing  what  impression  existed  as  to  this  discharge  among 
I  polished  people.  ''Bat  woman  is  the  only  menstrual  animal  {solum 
ftnimal  menstruale)^  and  therefore  the  only  one  whose  womb  produces 
what  is  called  a  mole.  A  mole  is  an  amorphous  mass  of  inanimate 
Besb,  which  can  neither  be  cut  with  the  edge  nor  pierced  with  the  point 
of  a  knife." 

"  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  the  world  more  monstrous  than  the 
menstrual  fluid.  Wine  turns  sour  in  its  presence;  seeds,  when 
toached  with  it,  lose  their  germinative  faculty ;  hedges  die ;  and  seeds 
planted  in  a  garden  where  it  falls  are  burned  up  in  the  ground.  If  a 
iroman,  with  the  menses,  sits  upon  a  tree,  its  fruit  fails.  Mirrors  lose 
lieir  polish,  knives  their  edge,  and  ivory  its  brightness  by  contact 
vith  it.  Bees  perish  in  their  hives,  and  brass  and  iron  are  seized 
with  sudden  rust,  and  acquire  a  horrid  odor  if  touched  with  the  fluid. 
L  dog  that  tastes  it  goes  mad,  and  his  bite  is  mortal,"  &c.  The  7th 
chapter  of  his  28th  book  contains  very  copious  details  of  the  super- 
ilitious  notions  held  concerning  the  menstrua  centuries  ago. 

The  periodical  discharge  is  an  indispensable  attribute  of  the  sex — 
[  mean  the  healthful  part  of  them  ;  and  no  faith  is  to  be  given  to  the 
idle  reports  of  travellers  who  pretend  that  certain  nations  or  tribes  in 
the  interior  regions  of  South  America  are  devoid  of  it.  Nor  is  greater 
r^;ard  due  to  the  oft-quoted  notion  of  Boussel,  that  the  habit  of  this 
discharge  is  not  a  natural  one,  but  one  acquired  in  past  ages,  and  now 
become  a  settled  and  regular  attribute.  Boussel  is  celebrated  chiefly 
for  his  small  volume,  entitled  Systime  Physique  et  morale  de  la  Femme^ 
m  work  praised  greatly  beyond  its  deserts,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
to  be  written  in  a  very  pleasing  style.  In  Chap.  II.  of  the  second 
part,  where  he  alludes  to  the  hemorrhagies,  by  means  of  which  men 
eecape  from  the  evils  with  which  they  are  menaced  in  the  shape  of 
rheumatism,  hyp>ochondriasm,  gout,  apoplexy,  &c.,  he  proceeds  as 
follows: — 

"  Women,  from  their  sedentary  and  inactive  mode  of  life,  are  less 
able  to  avoid  them ;  the  nature  of  their  occupations  favors  the  super- 
abundance of  humors  which  they  possess  in  common  with  the  male, 
instead  of  diminishing  them,  as  in  the  case  with  the  avocations  of  men ; 
bat  then  they  have  an  excretory  organ,  by  means  of  which  they  can 
be  freed  from  the  superabundant,  and  thereby  hurtful  humors.  Ani- 
mals that  are  not  withdrawn  from  the  empire  of  nature's  laws,  and 
that  act  under  the  guidance  of  instinct,  have  no  need  of  this  resource ; 
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they  are  DOt,  like  men,  liable  to  hemorrhagies,  nor,  in  conseqaence  of 
such  liability,  to  the  morbific  affectiona  which  they  serve  to  introduce. 
These  hemorrhagica  have  become  a  necessary  function,  intimately 
connected  with  the  human  constitution ;  so  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  a  woman  is  bom  with  a  tendency  to  have  her  menses  at  a 
certain  age,  as  she  is  born  with  a  tendency  to  take  the  smallpox;  for 
we  can  contract  a  new  necessity  as  we  can  contract  a  new  malady. 
Were  it  possible  to  review  all  the  changes  through  which  the  human 
race  have  passed  since  their  origin,  we  should,  perhaps,  discover  Uiat 
they  have  not  been  always  the  subjects  of  the  same  necessities,  the 
same  functions,  and  the  same  diseases  as  at  the  present  day.    Having 
once  contracted  some  vice  of  the  constitution,  or  some  new  disease, 
which,  beyond  doubt,  happens  in  all  the  species  of  animals,  such  vice, 
or  such  diseases,  are  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
perpetuated  until  some  contrary  cause  arises  to  destroy  them.    This 
is  the  reason  why  races  degenerate,  and  become  changed  in  the  lapae 
of  ages.    Thus  the  menstrual  evacuation,  being  once  introduced  into 
the  species  is  communicated  by  an  uninterrupted  filiation,  so  that  we 
might  say  that  a  woman  has  her  courses  at  the  present  era  solely 
because  her  mother  had  them,  just  as  she  would  have  been  consump- 
tive if  her  mother  had  been  so.    And  further,  she  may  be  subject  to  , 
the  menstrua  even  though  the  primitive  cause  that  established  this 
necessity  of  the  female  no  longer  subsists  in  her  constitution.  In  &ct, 
many  women  are  regular  who  are  not  subject  to  plethora,  nor  a  sur- 
charge  of  humors.   In  these  women,  the  menstrual  fiow  depends  solely 
upon  the  habitual  direction  of  nature's  movements,  like  the  periodical 
hemorrhagies  that  occur  in  men  whose  constitutions  are  already  ex- 
hausted." 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  celebrated  Boussel.  Yoa  will  readily 
perceive  that,  if  such  modifications  of  the  human  nature  as  he  therein 
supposes  to  be  possible  can  actually  take  effect,  there  are  no  booodB 
to  be  set  to  the  range  of  modifications  possible ;  and  that,  if  Bouasel's 
views  are  j  ust,  the  doctrines  of  the  Vestiges  of  Oreaticn  are  equally  true,  ii 
to  the  gradual  evolution  of  new  specific  and  generic  forms  of  creatures. 
It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  Boussel  would  have  entertained  the 
opinion  if  he  could  have  become  acquainted  with  the  functions  of  the 
ovaries,  and  the  history  of  the  early  stages  of  the  reproductive  act 
Pity  for  him  that  he  was  born  before  he  had  enjoyed  the  opportom^ 
of  reading  MM.  Purkinje,  Yon  Baer,  Wagner,  Bisohof^  Coste,  Fott- 
chet,  &c.  &a 

Having  already  drawn  out  this  letter  to  a  considerable  length,  I 
shall  adjourn  to  the  next  a  further  consideration  of  the  subject 

I  am,  &0.,        C.  D.  M. 
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LETTER    XXXIII. 

GKNTLKifEN:  The  distingaisbed  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prao- 
tioe  of  Physic  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Chapman,  makes, 
mt  p.  87,  vol.  iu  of  his  Discourses  on  Therap.  and  Mai.  Med^  an  ennmera- 
tion  of  the  names  and  the  qualities  of  the  Menagoga,  or  Emmenagogues. 
The  entire  suite  of  his  articles  comprises — 

1.  Polygala  senega. 

2.  Janipems  sabina. 
8.  Bnbia  ttnctomm. 

4.  Bosmarinus  officinalis. 

5.  Mentha  pnlegiam. 

6.  Secale  cornntnm. 

7.  Helleboms  niger. 

8.  Cantharides  (perhaps). 

9.  Terebinthinous  preparations. 

10.  Phosphorus. 

11.  Gold  bath. 

12.  Exercise. 

18.  Change  of  air. 

14.  (Generous  diet 

15.  Bark. 

16.  The  ferruginous  articles. 

17.  Fetid  gums. 

18.  Castor. 

19.  Musk. 

W.  Venesection. 

21.  Aloes. 

22.  Blisters. 

There  I  you  have  Dr.  Chapman's  list ;  look  at  it,  study  it,  and  when 
you  have  done  so,  ask  yourself  the  question — Is  there  an  emroena- 
gogue?  No.  Look  at  Murray's  list,  in  his  System  of  Mat.  Med.  and 
Pharm.^  at  p.  284,  vol.  i.  Bead  over  CuUen's  list  with  Professor 
Barton's  additions ;  indeed,  without  reading  anybody's  list,  reflect  upon 
the  causes  of  menstruation,  and  see  whether  any  animal,  mineral  or 
vegetable  thing  is  likely,  in  a  direct  way,  to  make  a  woman  menstru- 
ate.   CuUen,  after  a  long  experience  and  practice,  with  careful  atten- 
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tioQ  to  collect  results  of  this  therapeutics,  comes  to  the  melancholy 
conclusion  that  thej  are  "the  most  unfaithful  of*  medicines,  not 
answering  to  the  hopes  awakened  by  their  reputation." 

I  have  long  since  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion ;  and  you  will,  I 
suppose,  remember  how  often  I  have  expressed  this  disbelief  in  their 
powers  wliile  lecturing  upon  the  emmenagogues  at  the  College. 

What  then !  Is  there  nothing  to  be  done  for  a  retention  of  the 
menses  ?  Are  we  to  say  to  the  sick.  There  is  no  medicine  for  your 
case?  Far  from  it;  the  sick  require  to  be  cured,  and  they  may  as 
ofben  be  cured  of  an  amenorrhoea  as  of  a  rheumatism  or  colic ;  but 
emmenagogues  will  not  cure  them.  Dr.  Cullen,  as  I  have  shown,  placed 
no  confidence  in  them. 

Upon  a  review  of  Dr.  Chapman's  list  and  remarks,  you  will  readily 
perceive  that  he  has  little  confidence  in  them,  as  little,  perhaps,  as 
Cullen  himself;  and  yet  you  find  that  what  with  the  lancet,  the  batbs, 
the  aloes,  the  blisters,  the  martial  preparations,  &c.,  he  arrays  a  really 
powerful  armament  for  the  combat  against  the  causes  of  obstructioo. 

The  very  array  shows  that  Dr.  Chapman  seeks,  rather,  to  cure  the 
disorder  which  prevents  the  menstruation  in  order  that  menstruatioo 
may  occur  naturally,  as  it  will  do  in  a  healthy  woman,  than  to  com- 
pel the  woman  to  menstruate  first,  in  order  that  thereby  she  may  be 
cured. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  call  a  foot-bath  or  a  suffumigation,  by 
the  name  emmenagogue !  A  woman  of  a  very  susceptible  and  deli- 
cate constitution,  who  should,  while  unwell,  get  her  shoes  and  stock- 
ings wet  in  a  sudden  shower,  is  liable  to  have  her  courses  stopped, 
with  pain  in  the  pelvis,  headache  and  general  soreness ;  and  CTea 
some  degree  of  fever.  If  she  afterward  sit  with  her  feet  in  a  mustard 
or  salt  bath,  for  fifteen  minutes — or,  if  she  sit  over  the  vapor  of  hot 
water  for  half  an  hour — it  is  very  likely  the  flow  may  return;  or,  if 
she  will  place  herself  in  a  sitz-bath,  or  go  into  a  plunge  bath  at  100^ 
for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  it  is  probable  that  her  menses  will 
return ;  or,  if  she  will  take  a  large  warm  emollient  injection,  perhaps 
the  flow  will  recommence ;  but  if  it  does,  will  the  eflFect  entitle  you  to 
say  that  these  remedies  are  emmenagogues?  I  think  not;  for  they 
do  not  compel,  they  do  not  lead,  they  do  not  draw  forth.  Such  reme- 
dies serve,  by  removing  causes  of  obstruction,  or  delay,  to  allow  of  the 
effectuation  of  the  function.  To  break  down  a  door  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  unlocking  it,  and  setting  it  wide  open.  These  medicines, 
perhaps,  may  serve  in  this  sense  to  set  open  the  door ;  they  do  not 
break  open,  and  thrust  through,  which  is  the  idea  and  modus  of  a  tme 
emmenagogue. 
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In  the  montli  of  April,  1848,  Z.  E.,  in  Ninth  St.,  aged  seveDteen, 
was  confined  to  her  bed  with  severe  headache.  The  pulse  was  very 
¥^i^  large,  and  slow.  She  was  unwell  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  when 
the  flow  ceased;  afler  which  the  headache  and  sluggishness  presented 
themselves.  This  young  girl  laid  in  bed  all  day  of  the  Wednesday  and 
the  Thursday.  She  took  magnesia,  which  operated  on  the  bowels. 
On  Friday  morning  the  flow  came  on  regularly,  and  when  I  called  to 
see  her  I  found  her  down  stairs  quite  well  again.  In  this  case  I  did 
not  expect  the  flow  to  return ;  for,  as  every  vestige  of  it  was  gone, 
and  as  she  had  no  hypogastric  or  pelvic  pain,  I  concluded  she  would 
not  menstruate  until  the  next  ovulation,  and  I  informed  her  mother 
that  I  could  not  expect  to  re-establish  the  discharge.  If  she  had  com- 
plained of  hypogastric  or  sacral  pains,  I  should  have  had  reasons  to 
suppose  the  mensual  engorgement  of  the  reproductive  tissues  to  be  as 
yet  unrelieved,  and  so,  likely  to  relieve  itself  by  re-establishing  the 
flow.  As  the  case  was,  I  felt  some  surprise  to  hear  of  the  return 
after  so  complete  a  suppression,  and  I  am  confident  that  such  a  re- 
turn is  in  general  not  to  be  looked  for.  Now  to  have  given  this  girl 
any  dose  of  any  one  of  the  eipmenagogues  would,  perhaps,  have 
swelled  by  one  integer  the  statistical  sum  of  menagogal  successes, 
which,  like  much  other  therapeutical  experience,  would  have  been 
false  and  deceptive. 

There  are  a  great  many  cases  of  difficult  or  suspended  menstruation 
that  depend  upon  a  rheumatic  state  of  the  womb :  this  pathological 
state  of  the  organ  preoccupies  it,  and  brings  it  into  a  condition  of  sen- 
sivity  and  irritability  incompatible  with  the  performance  of  the  men- 
sual act.  I  am  well  persuaded  that  much  of  the  dysmenorrhoea  we 
encounter  is  rheumatic  disorder,  which  is  characterized  by  all  the  pains 
and  fulness,  and  heat  and  pressure  within  the  pelvis,  of  which  we  hear 
women  complain,  while  they  appear,  in  other  regards,  to  enjoy  very 
good  health.  The  uterus  becomes  sensible  upon  pressure  with  the 
index  finger;  a  pessary  in  contact  with  it  produces  a  sense  of  hot  or 
burning  pain,  and  yet  the  Touch  reveals  no  change  in  the  form,  di- 
mensions, or  resistance  of  the  vaginal  cervix.  I  presume  it  is,  in 
many  examples,  identical  with  what  has  been  called  irritable  or  neu- 
ralgic uterus.  It  may  last  very  long  without  change,  and  without 
inducing  any  cognizable  change  in  the  part. 

These  are  the  cases  that  sometimes  yield  to  the  anti-rheumatic  treat- 
ment. Is  it  not  fair  to  presume  that  Dr.  Dewees's  vol.  tinct.  of  gua- 
iacum,  when  it  has  done  good  in  the  dysmenorrhoeas  and  suspended 
menstruations,  has  effected  that  good  by  virtue  of  its  anti-rheumatic 
properties  ?    I  do  not  apprehend  why  the  guaiac  should  possess  any 
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power  to  bring  on  menstruation,  save  that  it  has  it  in  yirtne  of  its 
anti-rheumatic  therapeutical  force. 

If  you  find  a  patient  complaining  of  pelvic  pains,  heat,  weight, 
tenesmus,  dysmenorrhcea,  you  would  not  be  apt  to  make  a  mistake 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  malady,  should  you  after  due  ezaminatioD, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  have  a  rheumatism  to  treat.    Sup- 
pose you  have  made  an  examination,  by  the  touch  and  by  external 
palpation  or  the  metroscope ;  that  you  find  the  womb  not  displaced, 
nor  at  all  disordered,  or  swollen ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  learn 
that  the  patient  has  been  subject  to  rheumatic  pains ;  that  she  his 
accustomed  herself  to  the  use  of  the  cold  bath ;  that  she  is  careless  as 
to  wet  or  damp  cold  feet,  and  that  she  wears  no  drawers ;  I  see  not 
what  inference  you  could  draw,  save  that  she  is  rheumatic  as  to  tbe 
uterus.    If  you  cure  the  rheumatism  the  patient  is  cured,  aU  the  signs 
of  a  uterine  disorder  vanishing  with  the  disappearance  of  the  pain. 
But  a  local  rheumatisn  may  often  be  cured  by  a  bath ;  or  you  nuij 
obtain  great  relief  by  the  wearing  of  flannels.    A  woman  with  a  rlieQ- 
matic  uterus  should,  in  cold  weather  assuredly,  be  directed  to  weir 
drawers  of  flannel,  with  a  view  to  keep  the  pelvis  and  loins  and  tbigb 
well  covered  and  protected  against  the  pernicious  infloenoes  of  oold 
and  damp.    Such  a  patient  should  have  a  soluble  state  of  tbe  bowds, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  any  gentle  aperient,  and  by  none  preferable 
to  precipitated  sulphur.    If  she  have  complained  long  and  mnch,  pre- 
viously to  your  first  interview ;  if  she  be  of  a  costive  habit,  and  km 
you  to  infer  that  some  considerable  accumulation  of  feces  has  taken 
place  in  the  colon,  she  should  be  purged ;  and  well  purged,  as  a  pre- 
liminary  treatment.    There  is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  safer  <^  more 
useful  compound  for  this  purpose  than  the  mixture  of  jalap  and  cream 
of  tartar  with  oil  of  anise.    Twenty  or  twenty-five  grains  of  jalap, 
forty  grains  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  five  drops  of  oil  of  anise^  made 
into  a  powder,  should  be  given  for  a  dose,  at  an  early  morning  boor. 
It  may  be  expected  that  the  dose  shall  operate  five  or  six  times.    Two 
days  later  the  dose  may  be  repeated,  and  again  in  two  days,  which  will 
probably  suffice.    This  more  active  operation  of  the  purgative  will  be 
indicated  for  the  severer,  while  the  sulphur  may  well  serve  for  tbe 
slighter  cases.    After  this,  let  the  patient  take,  at  bedtime,  an  anodyne 
enema  of  forty-five  drops  of  laudanum,  with  the  view  to  abate  tbe 
neuralgic  sensibility  of  the  parts  within  the  pelvis.     Let  her  hate  a 
bath  at  98^  three  times  a  week,  before  going  to  bed ;  let  her  keep 
herself  warm  as  to  her  clothing;  let  her  take  sulphate  of  quinia,or 
quinia  and  iron,  or  Qu^venne's  iron,  and  the  disease  can  hardly  resist 
the  treatment.    In  fine  weather  it  will  be  proper  for  her  to  exercise 
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in  the  open  air.  The  diet  should  be  plain,  bat  nntritioas,  aod  the 
treatment  directed  to  build  up  the  strength  of  the  whole  constitution. 

There  are  such  things  in  pathology  as  sanguine  determinations,  as 
they  are  called.  A  sanguine  determination  to  the  head  may  exist, 
giving  occasion  to  cephalalgia ;  to  flushings  of  the  face ;  to  buzzing  or 
droning  in  the  ears ;  to  hemicrania ;  to  sopor ;  to  apoplexy,  or  to  coma. 

There  are  likewise  such  things  as  losses  of  determination  of  blood 
to  a  part.  All  those  people  who  complain  of  cold  feet  and  hands 
snflfer  from  loss  of  determination  to  these  points ;  and  they  suffer  so 
for  months  and  for  years.  Now,  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  cases  of  excessive  determinations  to  a  part  and  loss  of  deter- 
minations to  a  part.  The  former  tends  to  procure  excessive  develop- 
ment; and  the  latter  leads  to  debility,  and  even  atrophy  of  the  part. 
Welly  a  female  may  have  an  excessive  sanguine  determination  to  the 
pelvic  extremity  of  the  trunk,  or  she  may  suffer  loss  of  such  determi- 
nation ;  if  the  former  exist,  she  will  be  liable  to  excessive  menstrua- 
tions ;  if  the  latter,  to  amenorrhoea.  Suppose  a  woman  to  have  an 
amenorrhoaa  from  the  latter  cause ;  then  you  will  increase  the  pelvic 
determination  by  hot  pediluvia;  by  the  hip-bath;  by  the  use  of 
fKctions  to  the  lower  extremities ;  by  tight  garters  or  bandages  on 
the  legs ;  by  warm  flannel  drawers  and  stockings ;  by  exercise  on  foot, 
which  develops  the  lower  circulation;  by  galloping  on  horseback, 
which  powerfully  develops  it;  by  the  dance;  and,  lastly,  by  any 
medicines  that  tend  to  excite  and  stimulate  the  life-forces  of  the  pelvic 
extremity  of  the  trunk  of  the  body. 

If  a  woman  should  have  a  violent  strangury,  or  a  violent  tenesmus, 
brought  on  by  your  physic,  she  will,  ipso  /ado,  have  an  augmented 
sanguine  determination  to  the  pelvis,  its  veins  and  arteries  and  capil- 
laries, which  fulness  is  dependent  upon  the  hypemeuric  condition 
developed  by  the  operation  of  your  methods.  But  the  medicines 
that  give  rise  to  these  phenomena  are  the  resins ;  the  balsams ;  spts. 
tnrpentine;  cantharides;  aloes;  such  are  the  articles  you  would  select 
The  tinctura  sacra,  spirits  of  turpentine,  aloes,  and  assafetida;  Lady 
Webster's  pills,  oil  of  Juniper  berries;  Dewees's  tinct  of  guaiacum, 
and  tinct.  of  black  hellebore ;  all  these  articles  tend  to  fulfil  the  indica- 
tion, which  is  to  augment  the  pelvic  determination.  If  they  do  fulfil 
the  indication,  then,  the  forces  of  life  and  development  in  the  ovary 
being  remodified  and  reinstalled,  the  germ  production  will  recom- 
mence, the  ovulation  and  ovi-posit  will  be  re-established  with  monthly 
exactness,  and  the  patient  will  have  become  regular  again. 

A  woman  may  miss  of  her  monthly  courses  from  debility ;  what 
debility  ?    She  may  have  been  weakened  by  excessive  menstruations. 
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She  may  have  lost  twenty  ounces  a  month  for  many  months,  so  that 
she  has  at  last  become  really  hydraemical.  Or  she  may  have  had  a 
constant  drain  of  blood  from  some  hemorrhoidal  marisca,  or  other  ex- 
crescence ;  or  she  may  have  been  reduced  by  malarious  fever,  which 
has  engendered  an  ague  cake  in  her  left  hypochondrium.  Her  blood 
being  reduced  in  its  crasis  by  any  of  these,  or  by  whatever  cause, 
to  cure  the  case,  bark  and  iron,  and  wine  and  meats,  and  air  and 
exercise,  are  the  indications  to  be  fulfilled  by  your  prescription. 

I  refer  you  again  to  the  so-often  proposed  dogma,  or  rather  truik^ 
that  neurosity  is  the  result  of  the  contact  of  oxygenated  blood  with 
the  substance  of  brain.  ISIone  of  the  innervations  of  your  patient  will 
be  perfect  and  powerful  unless  there  be  a  just  proportion  between  the 
dose  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  and  the  power  to  be  evolved.  Your  thio, 
pale,  oligaemic  patient  cannot  take  up  enough  oxygen  out  of  the  air 
she  breathes  to  make  her  strong.  Let  your  business  be,  nay,  let  it  be 
your  sole  business,  to  thicken,  to  enrich,  to  ensanguine  her  blood,  in 
order  that  that  rich  and  perfect  compound  may  be  enabled  to  absorb 
and  take  out  of  the  air  the  just  and  requisite  amount  of  oxygen. 
Meat  and  wine,  and  air  and  exercise,  bark  and  iron,  the  sea-bath  aod 
mountain  air,  a  cheerful  spirit,  an  attention  to  the  dress,  soluble 
bowels,  frictions  of  the  skin — why  need  I  enumerate  all  the  things 
that  might  concur  in  the  great  end  of  improving  the  general  health, 
which,  being  renewed,  the  menstruation  follows  as  light  follows  the 
uprising  of  the  morning  sun?  Cuvier  says:  "La  respiration  est  la 
fonction  essentielle  ^  la  constitution  du  corps  animal.  Cest  elle,  en 
quelque  sorte,  qui  Fanimalise,  et  nous  verrons  aussi  que  les  animaux 
exercent  d'autant  plus  compl^tement  leurs  fonctions  animales  qu'ila 
jouissent  d'une  respiration  plus  complete." 

Examine  your  patient  carefully,  to  learn  whether  the  uterus  may 
haply  have  become  the  seat  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  engorgement 
that  tends  to  produce  an  hypertrophic  state  of  the  organ  which  might 
.render  it  disobedient  to  the  normal  influences  that  lead  to  the  sensible 
signs  of  menstruation.    In  that  case,  should  the  state  of  the  general 
health  not  forbid  it,  you  would  do  wisely  and  well  for  the  patient 
should  you  take  from  the  arm  several  ounces  of  blood,  say  from  eight 
to  sixteen  ounces,  by  one  bleeding,  in  order  to  check  the  excessiTe 
vascular  momentum  directed  upon  the  organ.    I  pray  you  be  not 
afraid  of  the  lancet ;  for  very  few  persons  are  hurt  by  the  use  of  that 
fine  therapeutical  agent,  whereas,  hundreds  and  thousands  are  per- 
mitted to  lapse  in  health,  and  fall  into  a  premature  decay  and  death, 
from  the  want  of  its  curative  power.    I  implore  you  to  study  carefally 
the  nature  of  the  therapeutical  effects  of  bloodletting ;  try  to  compre- 
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end  how  and  why  it  is  that  the  abstraction  of  blood  modifies  the 
eneral  innervatiye  forces,  and,  so,  modifies  the  life-force  in  a  diseased 
art ;  and  you  may  safely  be  trusted  in  the  world  with  the  lancet  in 
our  hand,  which  you  will  never,  or  rarely,  apply  to  the  hurt,  or  even 
le  smallest  inconvenience  of  your  patient  If,  on  the  other  band,  you 
jar  to  bleed,  you  will  permit  many  to  perish,  or  fall  into  chronic  ail- 
lents,  worse  than  death,  because  you  are  timid,  or  ignorant  as  to  the 
se  of  a  remedy,  which  in  all  ages  of  the  world  has  been,  and  in  all 
iture  ages  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  prime  resources  of  our  art  against 
host  of  maladies  that  are  indeed  not  to  be  successfully  controlled  by 
ther  means.  I  have  heard  that  illustrious  man,  our  revered  country- 
aan,  Dr.  Fhysick,  say  :  "  It  may  be  that,  in  some  few  instances,  I  have 
lad  occasion  to  think  I  have  carried  the  use  of  the  lancet  too  far ;  but 

have  to  lament  very  numerous  instances  in  which  my  timidity  has 
)revented  me  from  using  it  with  suflBcient  boldness  to  save  my  patient 
rom  death."  Such  a  saying,  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Physick,  is  worthy 
)f  your  hearing,  and  your  heeding;  for  he  was,  take  him  all  in  all,  a 
nan  of  matchless  wisdom  and  skill  as  a  physician. 

In  the  further  treatment  of  these  cases  of  engorged  uterus,  with  a 
«ndency  to  hypertrophy,  I  advise  you  to  make  occasional  applications 
)f  leeches  to  the  collum  uteri.  It  is  easy  to  push  the  leeches  to  the 
x>ttom  of  the  speculum  tube  by  means  of  a  sponge  held  in  the  specu- 
am  forceps.  The  leeches  generally  fill  within  thirty-five  minutes, 
md  often  in  twenty-five  minutes,  when  they  may  be  withdrawn  to- 
gether with  the  tube. 

In  applying  leeches  to  the  uterus  in  this  way,  you  should  not  use 
nore  than  a  dozen  at  a  time,  and  I  confess  I  have  seen  very  dangerous 
deeding  produced  by  only  one  dozen  American  leeches.  Of  Swedish 
eeches  do  not  use  more  than  four  at  a  time.  I  have  seen  the  hemor- 
4iage  go  to  the  extent  of  causing  most  alarming  deliquium,  restrain- 
lUe  only  by  the  tampon.  Such  accidents  are,  however,  rare,  and  only 
icoountable  for  by  supposing  that  some  considerable  branch  of  the 
-ete  vasculosum  of  the  vagina  had  been  opened  by  the  leeches.  No 
langer  need  ever  be  apprehended  from  such  an  accident,  provided 
fon  are  at  hand  to  obviate  it,  and  that  you  can  always  do,  as  above 
laid,  by  the  use  of  a  tampon. 

By  means,  then,  of  general  bleeding,  and  the  topical  abstraction  of 
>lood  by  leeches,  you  will  probably  in  most  cases  succeed  in  reducing 
he  vascular  engorgement  of  the  womb,  and  overcoming  the  sanguine 
letermination  on  which  it  may  have  depended.  The  power  of  eschar- 
»tics  for  the  cure  of  these  disorders  has  been  so  fully  set  forth  in  my 
rreatise  on  the  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Cervix    Uteri^  with 
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plates ;  Philad.  1854,  that  I  have  to  refer  you  to  that  work  for  my 
views  on  the  subject ;  yet  it  is  sometimes  proper  to  seoore  their  good 
effects  by  rest  in  a  recumbent  posture,  and  by  the  employment  of  pur- 
gative doses,  particularly  the  hydragogue  dose  of  jalap  and  cream  of 
tartar,  repeated  on  alternate  days,  for  several  days.  These  purgative 
doses,  with  the  anodyne  enemata  at  night,  will  restore  the  balance  of 
the  circulation,  taking  away  the  pain,  heat,  and  pressure ;  after  whieb, 
a  regulated  diet,  and  proper  exercise  and  clothing,  with  the  adjuvant 
power  of  bitters,  or  ferruginous  tonics,  will  bring  the  patient  up  from 
the  lowness  brought  on  by  the  disease  and  by  the  treatment,  aAer 
which  she  may  be  expected  to  menstruate  again.  I  shall  here  close 
this  letter,  with  the  assurance  of  the  respect  and  esteem  with  which  I 
am  your  faithful  servant  C.  D.  M. 


LETTER    XXXIV.  , 

MENORRHAGIA. 

Gentlemen  :  The  word  Menorrhagia  means  immoderate  flow  of  tbe 
menses ;  which  flow  consists  of  a  purer  blood  than  that  of  the  regnltr 
oatamenial  evacuation.  The  blood  is  purer,  inasmuch  as  the  impeta- 
ous  haste  of  the  discharge  causes  it  to  come  off  less  mixed  with  cem- 
cal  and  vaginal  mucus  and  epithelium  than  in  the  more  moderate  or 
normal  mensual  hemorrhage ;  and  this,  I  believe,  is  the  only  diflEerenoe 
between  them.  As  the  blood,  in  monorrhagia,  is  less  mixed  and  com- 
bined with  foreign  matters,  you  would  naturally  expect  to  find  it  to  co- 
agulate more  readily;  while  this  is  quite  true,  it  is  not  the  less  true  tbit 
the  real  normal  menstruous  excretion  does,  in  many  women,  ooagnlate 
without  any  suspicion  of  menorrhagia;  and  it  is  reasonable,  d  priori 
to  suppose  so,  since  one  woman  may  be  seven  days  getting  rid  of  ber 
six  ounces  of  fluid,  whereas  another  woman  will  part  with  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  in  three  or  five  days.  She  who  discharges  the  menses 
pleno  riv6,  will  be  sure  to  find  some  coagula;  she  who  passes  it  slowly 
away,  will  find  it  to  sink  into  her  napkins  without  a  clot — for  the 
blood  has  time  to  become  much  combined  with  mucus  and  epithelium. 

I  should  think  you  would  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  a  woman 
might  be  now  and  then  menorrhagic,  because  you  would  reflect  upon 
the  highly  hemorrhagic  nature  of  the  womb — a  very  small  organ  snp- 
plied  by  two  very  large  uterine  arteries,  and  over  and  above  tbat 
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aroe,  deriving  into  its  sanguine  circulation  no  small  quantity  from 
)  inoflcalations  of  the  ovarian  arteries.  Under  such  circumstances, 
d  with  the  propensity  to  effuse  blood,  established  by  the  regular 
mtblj  habit  of  bleeding,  women  should  be  esteemed  always  liable 
excessive  menstruation ;  though  the  vast  majority  of  them  do  escape 
7  such  inconvenience. 

Even  in  the  case  of  epistaxis,  one  may  readily  acquire  a  sort  of 
bit  of  bleeding  at  the  nose;  and  the  discharge  in  that  case  differs 
it  at  all  from  that  of  the  menstrua,  except  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 
6  epithelial  desquamation,  and  probably,  also,  some  modified  state 
'  the  admixed  mucus.  A  patient  shall  bleed  at  the  nose  to  the  ex- 
Dt  of  losing  only  an  ounce  of  blood  on  one  occasion,  whereas  on 
ime  subsequent  one,  he  may  lose  a  wash-basin  full  in  a  continuous 
11;  just  so  is  it  with  the  menstruating  woman.  When  she  bleeds 
ist  enough,  just  her  accustomed  quantity,  it  is  all  right  with  her; 
hen  she  flows  in  excess,  she  is  menorrhagic,  she  has  menorrhagia. 
be  word  is  derived  from  Greek  a«^,  month,  and  fujy^iih  to  break  out. 
L  is  a  true  case  of  true  uterine  hemorrhage;  though  we  are  accus- 
)med  to  call  it  menorrhagia,  in  order  to  indicate  the  opinion  that  it 
I  connected  with  the  mensual  hemorrhage,  and  is  not  an  accidental 
ne.  Hence,  I  advise  you,  when  speaking  of  hemorrhages  connected 
rith  the  causes  of  menstruation,  to  call  them  menorrhagias,  a  word 
bat  expresses  a  whole  phrase.  It  is  a  word  that  may  be  thus  para- 
brased.  The  woman  is  bleeding  excessively  because  the  ovi-posit, 
1  her  case,  has  induced  an  excessive  nisits  hemofthagicus^  instead  of 
be  usual  moderate  and  natural  one.  But  when  a  woman  bleeds  be- 
ansa  she  has  a  phagedenic  ulcer  of  the  womb,  or  a  detached  ovum,  or 
polypus,  a  bunch  of  hydatids,  or  a  wound,  then  it  is  uterine  hemor- 
hage.  In  this  way  you  will  speak  with  precision;  and  if  all  our 
irethren  would  be  equally  precise,  there  would  be  a  better  understand- 
Dg  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  words  menorrhagia  and  uterine 
lemorrhage.  Take  notice,  however,  that  a  person  with  an  ulcer  that 
hoold  not  bleed  during  the  inter-menstrual  period,  might  readily 
lave  an  attack  of  hemorrhage  from  the  sore  in  consequence  of  the 
nensual  hyperemia;  and  then  it  would  be,  in  one  sense,  a  menor- 
hagia. 

Now  the  question  comes  up  as  to  what  can  be  the  cause  of  the  case 
»f  menorrhagia  that  demands  your  care,  and  it  is  a  question  difficult, 
Q  many  individual  cases,  to  answer.  I  say  it  is  difficult  to  answer  the 
[uestion  for  a  good  many  cases ;  in  others  it  is  not  difficult. 

Some  women  have  a  very  powerful  systemic  ventricle,  giving  a 
arge,  full,  hard  pulse,  like  the  synochus  fortis  pulse.    In  such  people. 
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the  blood,  driven  forward  with  a  great  momentam  by  every  stroke  of 
the  ventricle,  reaches  the  distal  parts  of  the  circulation  with  sach  an 
impetuous  movement,  that  the  hemorrhagic  surfaces,  once  begun  to 
bleed,  continue  for  a  long  time,  and  abundantly,  to  discharge  the  san- 
guine  fluid. 

Such  hemorrhages  are  common  incidents  in  persons  who  have 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  men,  these  hemorrhages  go  to 
the  lungs — the  nose,  the  stomach,  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  or  tbe 
brain,  and  are  called  hemoptoe,  epistaxis,  hematemesis,  apoplexy,  ic 
In  women,  the  same  dangerous  tendencies  exist,  but  habit  causes  them 
to  be  more  frequently  attacked  with  menorrhagia.  Take  notice,  again, 
that  those  patients  who  in  the  later  years  of  their  menstrual  life  present 
the  above-named  characteristics  are  very  likely  to  be  the  victims  of 
paralysis,  hydrothorax,  or  other  disease  of  the  circulation,  wheDe?er 
they  shall  have  fairly  passed  through  the  change  of  life. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  within  two  hundred  years  past  whales  hare 
been  captured  of  the  length  of  three  hundred  feet,  though  it  is  at  the 
present  day  rare  to  meet  with  a  whale  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in 
length.  The  animal  is  so  much  sought  for  in  the  whale  fisheries,  that 
the  large  and  aged  ones  have  been  in  a  good  measure  destroyed,  the 
captures  amounting  probably  to  ten  thousand  a  year.  But  a  whale  of 
three  hundred  feet  in  length  had  an  aorta  of  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
the  blood  of  which  was  impelled  with  the  rapidity  of  a  mill  torrent 
by  an  enormous  systemic  ventricle.  The  power  of  that  ventricle  do 
dynamometer  could  estimate ;  it  must  be  enormous.  It  would  drive 
an  ordinary  grist  mill.  My  design  in  mentioning  it  is  merely  to  sug- 
gest by  it  to  your  mind  a  reflection  on  the  comparative  power  of  the 
systemic  ventricle  in  all  animals.  That  power,  in  all  the  species,  should 
be  conformable  to  the  resistance-power  of  the  tissues  that  receive  the 
sanguine  injection.  Now,  you  can  perceive,  that  in  our  case  of  men- 
orrhagia, the  injecting  force  may  far  transcend  the  resisting  power  of 
the  tissues,  and  the  consequences  might  be,  a  menorrhagia  lasting  until 
the  abnormal  energy  of  the  injection-power  comes  back  again  to  a  con- 
formable degree  or  rate. 

But  there  are  some  weak  and  very  susceptible  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  hearts  are  soft  and  gentle  in  motion,  who  neverthdeas 
suffer  from  menorrhagia.  For  such  people  you  cannot  bring  the  ex- 
cessive development  of  the  heart  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  It 
is  better,  and  more  consonant  to  reason,  to  suppose  that  such  patients 
suffer  these  excessive  losses  in  consequence  of  an  adynamic  state  of 
the  womb  itself,  a  state  which  enables  a  moderate  force  of  arterial  and 
capillary  injection  to  overcome  the  barriers  to  hemorrhage  that  ought 
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to  be  set  np  in  the  distal  extremities  of  the  vessels — vessels  that  ought 
to  be,  but  are  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  hemorrhagic  force.  Hence 
yoa  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  menorrhagia  may  depend  upon 
either  an  excessive  power  of  the  sources  of  the  circulation,  or  upon 
an  adynamic  state  of  the  organs  towards  which  that  circulation  is 
directed. 

Again,  you  may  encounter  cases  of  menorrhagia  dependent  on 
malignant  disease,  on  typhus,  on  smallpox,  on  scarlatina,  on  cancerous 
▼ic5e — for  all  these  maladies  vitiate  the  blood,  and  produce  a  state  of 
the  solids,  so  utterly  atonic,  and  of  the  blood  so  completely  aplastic, 
that  it  flows  away  passively;  and  it  soaks,  so  to  speak,  through  living 
tissues  that  are  already  half  dead. 

A  woman  may  have  a  menorrhagia  because  she  has  a  polypus  grow- 
ing within  the  womb ;  I  say  a  menorrhagia,  for  the  polypus  may  be  a 
firm  fibrous  tumor,  very  sparingly  supplied  with  circulation  in  its  own 
substances,  and  without  any  abrasion  of  its  superficies  that  might  cause 
it  to  bleed ;  and  in  this  very  case  the  womb  shall  be  so  vexed  and  so 
irritated  by  its  presence  and  pressure,  as  to  be  the  subject  of  a  monthly 
hemorrhagic  nisus  of  the  greatest  intenseness,  arising  from  the  pre- 
sence, the  pressure,  and  the  irritation  excited  by  the  tumor,  and  not 
from  the  tumor  itself,  so  that  the  flooding  is  flooding  of  the  womb,  and 
not  bleeding  from  the  polypus.  You  should  note  this  distinction,  for 
you  may  meet  with  many  polypes  that  bleed  themselves,  though  they 
do  not  make  the  womb  bleed. 

A  sample  of  this  sort  was  the  case  I  mentioned  at  page  279  of  my 
XXth  Letter,  and  I  have  seen  many  such. 

I  fear,  my  young  friends,  that,  like  some  older  persons,  you  will  not 
be  so  careful  as  you  ought  to  be  in  making  the  diagnosis  of  our  case. 
I  will  not  say  that  it  is  always  possible  to  make  that  diagnosis  with 
absolute  assurance ;  but  I  presume  that  where  a  perfect  periodicity  of 
the  bleeding,  I  mean  a  catamenial  periodicity,  is  observable,  you  will 
be  pretty  correct  in  resolving  that  it  is  a  menorrhagic  and  not  a  hemor- 
rhagic flooding.  Indeed,  it  will,  with  such  periodicity,  be  truly  menor- 
rhagic, even  if  the  causa  ipsissima  be  a  polypus,  a  carcinoma,  a  gesta- 
tion, kc.  kc  If  the  case  be  not  characterized  by  this  periodicity,  it 
will  not  be  menorrhagic,  but  will,  far  more  likely,  on  the  face  of  it, 
wear  the  imprint  of  polypus,  of  ulcer,  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
inner  wall  of  the  womb,  of  vegetations,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  consistence, 
hue,  and  abundance  of  the  discharge  furnish  no  means  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

In  order  to  explain  myself  more  fully,  let  me  say  that  a  hemorrhagic 
nisus  once  set  on  foot  does  not,  in  some  cases,  exhaust  itself  for  days. 
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for  weeks,  or  even  for  months,  and  yet  it  might  be  a  case  of  simple 
menorrhagia.  For  example,  I  was,  some  time  last  winter,  invited  to 
give  counsel  to  a  lady,  unmarried,  aged  about  twenty-eight,  very  bt 
and  even  ruddy  in  complexion,  and  strong.  She  had  not  been  one 
day  without  copious  bloody  flowing,  for  full  six  weeks,  or  fortyt^o 
days.  I  found  her  pulse  not  preternaturally  full,  on  the  contrary,  I 
found  it  to  be  quite  conformable  to  the  state  of  her  general  constitu- 
tion :  still,  she  kept  on  bleeding,  as  I  said,  for  forty-two  days,  without 
a  moment  of  intermission.  My  impression  was  that  the  texture  of  the 
womb  had,  from  some  unknown  cause,  become  relaxed  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  hyperasmic  state  of  the  organ,  which  all  the  discharge  was  as 
yet  unable  to  reduce.  I  asked  myself  this  question — What  does  the 
lady  require  for  her  cure — not  what  drug,  but  what  change  in  any  of 
her  organs  ?  Does  the  heart  want  any  change  7  No ;  it  beats  well 
and  temperately  as  I  could  desire.  Is  there  any  extraordinary  excit- 
ability or  sur-excitation  of  the  nervous  system  in  general  7  I  can 
discover  none.  All  the  secretions  are  healthy ;  and  this  issue  of  blood, 
which  is  completely  blood,  is  the  only  fault.  What  is  most  likely  to 
cure  it  7  Anything  that  may  condense  the  tissue  of  the  womb;  that 
may  serve  to  make  the  womb  smaller,  harder,  more  solid,  stronger— 
for  the  womb  is  composed  of  uterine  tissue,  with  its  vessels,  neryes, 
absorbents,  and  cellular  tela.  What  can  I  do  to  bring  about  this  state 
of  advantageous  condensation  of  the  womb  7  I  can  order  cold  hatha; 
astringents,  rest  in  a  recumbent  position,  cool  air,  cold  acidulated 
drinks,  cold  enemata — but,  of  all  remedies,  the  most  clearly  indicated 
one  is  the  secale  cornutum — because,  if  that  should  have  any  effect 
whatever  upon  the  womb,  it  would  be  the  efiect  of  condensing  the 
uterine  solids.  I  gave  some  vinum  secale  cornuti.  She  took  a  tea- 
spoonful,  which  was  repeated  three  times  a  day,  and  in  two  days  her 
menorrhagia  was  gone  and  returned  no  more — vel  poet  fiocj  v€l propter 
hoc.  At  about  the  same  time,  I  visited  a  maiden  lady,  forty  years  of 
age,  who  had  long  led  a  very  sedentary  life.  She  complained  of  a 
constant  discharge  of  her  courses,  as  she  said ;  and  had  not  been  &ee 
from  a  sanguine  effusion  for  more  than  three  months — nearly  one 
hundred  days.  As  the  effusion  was  the  sole  symptom,  save  the  acoom- 
panying  debility,  I  felt  that  I  had  a  right  to  regard  it  as  a  case  in 
which,  if  the  womb  could  be  made  to  acquire  an  additional  and  normal 
degree  of  tonicity,  the  complaint  would  cease.  I  said,  if  secale  oomu* 
tum  has  the  same  power  to  excite  the  muscular  innervation  of  the 
non-gravid  as  of  the  gravid  womb,  it  will  probably  fulfil  the  indica- 
tion ;  for  if  the  womb,  in  its  substance,  shall  become  condensed,  all 
its  parts  will  receive  of  the  benefits  of  that  condensation.    I  gave  her 
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rin.  secal.  cornat,  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day ;  and  she  told  me 
ifter  three  days  that  her  trouble  disappeared,  since  which  she  has  en- 
oyed  her  usual  health.  Now,  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  at  all  doubt 
he  wine  cured  her,  for  here  are  two  clearly  marked  cases  of  the  the- 
apeutic  effect  of  the  drug  speedily  manifested ;  and,  for  a  great  many 
^ears  past,  I  have  occasionally  found  patients  complaining  in  the  same 
ray,  who  have  been  in  like  manner  cured.  Pray,  take  notice  of  what 
'.  suppose  to  be  the  rationale  of  this  cure,  because  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
he  rationale  alone  that  I  relate  the  cases.  I  wish  you  to  understand,  not 
o  much  that  I  cured  these  people,  as  the  principles  upon  which  I 
elied  for  their  cure.  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  a  woman  may 
tave  a  menorrhagia  because  she  has  a  flaccid,  feeble,  engorged, 
dynamic  womb,  just  as  an  accouch^e  may  have  a  post-partum 
lemorrhage  because  her  womb  will  not  condense  itself.  In  the  ac- 
ouchde,  you  will  compel  it  to  condense  itself  by  various  means, 
imong  which  not  the  least  nor  last  will  be  the  secale. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  secale  fails  to  evince  the  slightest  power 
>ver  the  non-gravid  womb,  even  over  the  post-partum  flaccid  womb ; 
Lnd  in  such  cases,  being  disappointed  of  the  condensing  force  of  the 
«cale,  you  must  seek  for  other  means  of  cure,  requiring  longer  pro- 
teases, such  as  styptics,  tonics,  cold,  and  wine. 

Yery  young  girls  are,  some  of  them,  subject  to  menorrhagia.  I  have 
een  a  girl  under  eighteen  using  sixty  napkins  at  every  menstruation. 
rhis  young  lady  died  about  a  year  afterwards,  with  some  physical  al- 
eration  of  the  uterus,  or  ovary,  I  know  not  which,  since  she  lost  her 
ife  in  a  distant  city. 

You  will  be  very  undutiful  as  physicians  in  these  disorders,  if  you 
lo  not  attend  to  the  greatest  of  all  points  of  duty  in  them ;  I  mean  the 
etablishing  a  sound  and  true  diagnosis.  Bemember  the  heart  of  the 
iakena  mysticetus,  and  its  aorta  a  foot  in  diameter.  If  your  patient's 
mlse  and  heart's  throb  put  you  in  mind  of  the  BalsBua,  you  would 
Jeed  her,  I  should  think ;  you  would  lay  her  in  bed ;  you  would  ex- 
lude  all  stimulants,  all  conversation,  lights,  rich  food,  &c.;  you  would 
ither  lessen  her  heart's  force  by  the  lancet,  or  you  would  give  her 
artar  emetic  in  small  doses;  and  digitalis,  and  cold  acidulous  and 
typic,  or  ha3mastatic  drinks,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  you  would  find 
ler  circulating  power  to  be  normal,  and  in  that  case  you  would  not 
*roceed  as  above,  but  you  would  apply  stypics,  cold,  rest,  opium 
ecale,  &c.  &c. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  suppose  that  were  a  young  person  to  send  for 
oa  on  account  of  a  profuse  menorrhagia,  you  would  tell  the  nurse  to 
at  her  to  bed,  cover  her  lightly  with  bedclothes,  give  her  cold  drinks 
30 
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feed  her  sparingly,  apply  to  the  hypogaster  some  cloths  wrung  out  ot 
vinegar  and  water,  and  tell  her  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared.  Such  a 
counsel  would,  in  most  cases,  comprise  nearly  all  you  ought  to  do,  or 
direct :  but  now  and  then  you  must  go  further  than  this. 

A  very  extraordinary  case  was  under  my  care  last  winter,  which  1 
shall  relate  to  you ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  find  fault  with  my  con- 
duct of  it. 

A  very  delicate  young  lady,  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury  and  in- 
dulgence, and  having  at  command  all  the  benefits  of  fortune,  possessed, 
of  course,  that  nervous  surexcitability  that  often  accompanies  the  higher 
advantages  of  the  social  state.  Her  age  was  eighteen  or  nineteen— an 
only  daughter — her  weight  about  eighty-eight  or  ninety  pounds.  She 
had  a  two  months'  amenorrhoea,  which  was  followed  by  a  rather  profuse 
menstruation,  succeeded  by  a  three  months'  retention  ;  during  which 
she  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  ill-health,  beyond  the  mere  fact  of 
the  amenorrhcea.  At  the  end  of  the  said  three  months,  she  had  in  the 
morning  a  very  slight  show,  which  she  was  glad  to  discover ;  and,  upon 
consultation  with  the  mother,  went  out  to  take  a  walk,  hoping  in  that 
way  to  secure  a  good  elimination,  by  setting  her  blood  in  more  rapid 
motion.  She  did  not  go  very  far,  and  upon  returning  to  the  house 
was  considerably  more  unwell.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  her  mother  sent 
me  an  urgent  message.  I  learned  that  the  discharge  was  excessive, 
with  coagulation ;  but  deeming  it  not  at  all  alarming,  I  ordered  her  to 
be  kept  very  quiet,  in  a  low  recumbent  position  in  bed.  I  gave  her 
some  powders  made  as  follows :  Take  a  drachm  of  alum  and  a  scruple 
of  nutmeg;  make  a  powder,  to  be  divided  into  twelve  parcels,  of  which 
one  parcel  is  to  be  taken  every  hour,  or  every  two  hours,  according 
as  the  flow  is  greater  or  less.    She  was  allowed  cold  lemonade. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  I  was  recalled,  and  found  a  great  alarm;  a 
night- vase  was  filled  with  napkins  deeply  stained,  and  with  many  clots. 
The  pulse  was  weakened,  the  face  pale,  but  the  patient  not  at  all  dis- 
concerted. There  seemed  to  be  no  hemorrhagic  nisus  discernible  in 
the  action  of  the  pulse.    There  was  no  pain. 

The  parents  were  deeply  concerned,  and  asked  me  many  questions 
as  to  the  danger,  and  the  means  to  obviate  it.  I  told  the  mother  that 
the  arrest  was  in  my  power  at  any  moment.  "  Well,  sir,  why  not  use 
at  once  the  means  that  may  put  a  stop  to  so  frightful  a  discharge?'^ 
-  In  reply,  I  stated  that  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  now  to  act ;  for 
there  was  reason  to  expect  that  the  hemorrhagic  propensity  would 
soon  be  exhausted — that  there  were  many  therapeutical  remedies  of 
considerable  force,  and  that  I  preferred  not  to  resort  to  a  chirurgical 
measure  until  compelled  by  the  stress  of  circumstances ;  for  I  should 
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»ply  regret  to  subject  so  young  a  lady  unnecessarily  to  the  Touch; 
ithout  which  the  remedy  in  question  was  not  to  be  applied. 
You  will  think  it  strange  that  I  passed  the  whole  nighty  until  day- 
"eak,  in  that  apartment,  allowing  the  child  to  faint  again  and  again ; 
)ening  the  windows ;  using  the  fan ;  applying  iced  vinegar  cloths  to 
e  hypogastrium  and  thighs,  administering  opium,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
6e-infusion ;  taking  the  pillows  occasionally  from  under  her  head,  and 
linly  endeavoring  to  reassure  the  mother,  who  repeatedly  entreated 
e  to  use  the  tampon ;  but  I  would  not.  Towards  morning,  a  remis- 
on  occurred,  and  I  went  to  my  home.  She  was  calm  until  after 
"cakfast;  when  upon  my  return  to  her  chamber,  she  began  again  to 
x>d  and  to  faint,  so  that  I  was  compelled  to  say  to  the  mother  that 
le  time  was  now  come  to  put  a  definitive  stop  to  the  hemorrhage, 
hose  longer  continuance  would  compromise  the  young  lady.  This 
jtcrmination  she  joyfully  received. 

When  she  had  provided  me  with  a  bundle  of  old  linen,  and  cut  it 
ito  squares  of  four  inches  each,  and  many  of  them,  I  pushed  them 
le  by  one  to  the  bottom  of  the  vagina,  out  of  which  I  first  turned  a 
indful  of  coagula.  As  soon  as  I  had  filled  the  vagina  with  the 
[uares,  I  applied  a  napkin,  folded  up  thick,  in  shape  a  parallelogram, 
lat  was  carefully  adjusted  to  the  genitalia;  and  having  secured  the 
>mpress  by  the  usual  bandage  very  firmly  drawn,  the  hemorrhage 
aised.  In  twelve  hours  I  withdrew  the  tampon ;  no  flooding  came 
ti.  In  a  few  days  the  discharge  ceased  completely.  I  gave  her  broths 
id  meats,  and  wine  and  iron,  and  she  has  been  ever  since  in  excel- 
int  health. 

There,  gentlemen,  is  the  unexaggerated  history  of  my  conduct  of  a 
ise  of  menorrhagia  in  a  young  lady.  I  am  ready  now  to  say,  that  if 
had  such  a  case  at  this  moment,  I  should  treat  it  in  the  same  way, 
3  far  as  to  the  chirurgical  part  of  the  treatment.  I  do  not  regret 
lat  I  allowed  her  to  bleed  so  much  and  so  long.  I  would  permit 
Bother  young  lady  to  do  the  same  thing,  because  having  confidence 
1  the  power  of  the  tampon  to  suppress  sxich  a  flooding,  I  would  let 
er  go  very  far  towards  a  dangerous  state  rather  than  subject  her  to 
le  mortification  of  the  surgical  intervention. 

As  to  the  mortification  which  overtook  her  at  last,  you  ought  to  re- 
ect  that  it  was  sunk  in  the  hazard.  There  was  not,  and  there  cannot 
e,  any  mortification  for  the  mind  when  the  consciousness  of  extreme 
iatress  or  peril  becomes  the  paramount  sentiment.  I  have  no  doubt 
lat  the  very  perilous  condition  into  which  I  allowed  her  to  fall  had 
le  effect  of  removing  wholly  the  shock,  and  the  vexation,  and  the 
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shame,  that  would  have  wounded  her  had  I,  like  a  remorseless  barba- 
rian, subjected  her  unnecessarily  to  the  Touch. 

I  hope  jou  will  read  this  case  with  care.  I  say  with  care ;  and  I 
mean  to  urge  you,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  be  too  hasty  with  your 
chirurgery,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  let  your  patient  sink  so  low 
as  to  make  it  out  of  the  question  to  restore  her.  You  ought  in  the 
beginning  of  your  career  to  be  ever  thoughtful,  ever  circumspect, 
never  in  a  hurry  to  decide — always  allowing  yourself  time  to  study 
the  state  of  the  case  in  all  its  bearings  both  present  and  prospective. 
A  young  man  is  as  capable  of  doing  this  as  an  old  one ;  the  only  dif- 
ference is  that  the  old  man  has  learned  to  look  about  him ;  whereas 
the  young  man  will  not,  in  his  hot  and  hasty  temper,  take  time  to 
think,  but  snaps  at  his  conclusions  like  a  duck  at  a  June-bug  as  we 
used  to  say  when  I  was  a  boy — excuse  the  homeliness  of  my  simile; 
many  of  you  have  known  it  to  be  a  common  parlance,  especially  in 
the  South;  at  least  it  was  so  fifty  years  ago  when  I  lived  there. 

Styptics,  in  uterine  hemorrhage,  are  not  of  very  great  power.  The 
mineral  acids  are  about  as  good  as  any  of  them ;  ten  to  fifteen  drops 
of  elixir  of  vitriol  diluted  with  a  wineglassful  of  infusion  of  roses, 
makes  a  very  good  dose  that  may  be  repeated  every  hour  or  two. 
Five  or  twenty  grains  of  powdered  alum  with  two  grains  of  nutmeg, 
made  into  a  powder  and  mixed  in  syrup,  or  in  a  dessertspooufol  of 
honey  of  roses,  is  a  good  dose,  to  be  repeated  hourly.  I  think,  upon 
the  whole,  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  styptics.  It  is  a  very  safe  one. 
If  you  should  make  use  of  it  in  some  bad  case,  and  should  find  the 
flowing  to  continue  notwithstanding  your  administration,  take  my 
word  for  it  that  you  ought  to  make  the  patient  swallow  a  large  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  alum  for  a  dose,  and  repeat  it  several  times.  It  readily 
excites  vomiting;  indeed,  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  a  more  prompt 
emetic;  but  an  emetic  is  a  good  therapeutic  against  a  hemorrhage  or 
menorrhagia,  because  the  state  of  nausea  and  the  emulging  influence 
of  the  act  of  vomiting  are  capable  of  changing  the  determination  of  the 
blood,  whilst  it  powerfully  modifies  the  rate,  not  only  of  the  heart's 
action,  but  also  the  rate  and  distribution  of  the  general  innervative 
force. 

Take,  therefore,  into  your  practice,  the  assurance  that  alum  is  one 
of  your  best  medicines.  See  a  paper  on  Croup,  by  my  son.  Dr.  J.  F. 
Meigs,  in  the  American  Journal  for  1847,  for  an  account  of  the  uses  of 
alum  as  a  remedy ;  and  also  the  article  on  Croup  in  my  Observatimsm 
Certain  Diseases  of  Children. 

Again,  you  have  in  opium  a  powerful  modifier  of  the  circulation. 
Opium  always  modifies  the  pulse ;  it  checks  the  hemorrhagic  nisus  of 
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he  womb  very  eflfectually ;  think,  therefore,  of  the  resources  you  have 
Q  your  hands  through  this  drug. 

Sugar  of  lead  is  thought  to  be  a  very  powerful  article  in  the  treat- 
nent  of  these  hemorrhages.  I  do  not  like  it,  nor  do  I  believe  much 
Q  it ;  perhaps  I  have  not  dared  to  give  it  in  excessive  quantities ;  and 
laving  very  rarely  exhibited  more  than  three  grains  in  combination 
vith  opium  for  the  dose,  I  am  not  sensible  that  I  have  ever  been  much 
(truck  with  its  hsemastatic  power,  though  I  have  made  use  of  it  many 
imes,  yet  less  frequently  of  late  than  in  former  years. 

The  secale  cornutum  is  a  good  and  safe  remedy ;  I  know  of  no  ob- 
ection  to  its  use  in  menorrhagia ;  I  ought,  however,  to  say  that  if  you 
nake  a  false  diagnostic,  and  give  the  patient  secale  when  she  is  preg- 
aant,  while  you  deem  her  only  menorrhagic,  you  will  kill  her  child 
by  making  her  miscarry.  This  you  ought  not  to  do,  for  it  is  dis- 
ijreditable  to  you  and  to  your  art  to  make  such  a  mistake.  But, 
having  on  a  former  page  presented  you  my  views  on  the  use  of  secale, 
[  shall  not  here  iterate  them.  When  the  urgency  is  great,  you  will 
Sod  a  sure  remedy  for  the  waste  in  the  use  of  a  tampon. 

When  a  patient  has  recovered  of  the  actual  menorrhagia,  you  should 
piye  judicious  orders  as  to  her  exercise,  dress,  food,  and  medicines,  and 
ake  care,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  cardiac  forces  of  the  circulation 
become  not  again  predominant  in  their  power,  and  on  the  other,  that 
he  density  or  tone  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  may  be  restored  to  a 
lormal  condition  by  those  hygienic  and  therapeutic  remedies  and  con- 
.act  that  are  suitable  in  the  case.  In  all  anemias,  pure  anemias,  iron 
3  the  best  of  the  therapeutic  remedies — the  wine,  meats,  baths,  &c., 
.re  also  of  great  importance  in  the  way  of  the  adjuvant  ordinances. 
Tare  well.  C.  D.  M. 


LETTER   XXXV. 

ON   DYSMENORRHCEA. 

Gentlemen:  The  Greek  words  «vj  t^f^v  pio  mean— first,  diflScult; 
second,  month ;  and  third,  I  flow ;  so  that  out  of  ^v^tifjpptci  it  was  easy 
to  make  the  word  dysmenorrhoea,  which  might  be  translated  abso- 
lutely a  difficult  monthly  flow. 

Dysmenorrhoea  is  a  more  or  less  painful  disease ;  sometimes  not  very 
much  so,  but  not  unfrequently  so  much  as  to  give  a  color  of  distress 
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and  affliction  to  the  whole  life  of  the  patient.  A  lady  said  to  me,  some 
time  ago :  "  Doctor,  I  have  for  fifteen  years  invariably  suflfered  at  my 
periods  sach  intense  distress  that  I  can  scarce  think  of  anything  else 
than  that  on  a  given  day  my  pain  is  to  be  repeated ;  language  is  in- 
capable of  expressing  the  degree  of  torture  which  I  suffer  under  the 
pain,  the  approach  of  which  fills  me  with  horror." 

A  woman  who  suffers  dysmenorrhoea  is,  ipso  facio^  unhealthy,  as  to 
the  womb,  and  very  likely  to  be  unfruitful  in  the  marriage-bed.  It  is 
true  that  dysmenorrhoea  may  last  for  many  years,  in  certain  persons, 
without  bringing  about  any  visible  change  in  the  health  of  the  con- 
stitution, which  remains  vigorous,  and  retains  the  normal  powers  of 
development,  notwithstanding  the  invariable  return  of  the  pain  at  the 
mensual  term. 

You  are  not,  however,  from  this  statement,  to  take  up  the  notion 
that  dysmenorrhoea  is  an  indifferent  matter,  viewed  in  the  aspect  of 
its  influence  on  the  health  and  security  of  the  patient. 

The  pain,  the  irritation,  the  imperfect  performance  of  the  function, 
and  the  state  of  the  tissues  that  leads  to  it,  are,  all  of  them,  circum- 
stances well  calculated  to  excite  the  solicitude  both  of  the  patient  and 
the  physician,  because  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  disturbance  of  the 
health  of  the  reproductive  tissues  is  very  likely  to  exercise  a  disturb- 
ing influence  upon  the  soundness  and  healthfulness  of  the  entire  rest 
of  the  constitution. 

The  pain  of  dysmenorrhoea  is  a  pain  felt  in  the  hypogastric  region, 
in  either  or  both  of  the  iliac  regions,  in  the  tractus  of  the  ligamenta 
rotunda,  in  the  sacral  region,  in  the  thighs,  and  very  frequently  in  the 
range  of  the  distribution  of  the  obturator  nerves.  This  pain,  not 
unfrequently,  extends  to  the  whole  belly,  and  from  its  violence  is  at 
times  insupportable,  compelling  the  patient  to  lie  down  in  the  bed,  or 
on  the  couch ;  forcing  from  her  both  tears  and  groans,  and  producing 
so  great  a  degree  of  restlessness  that  she  seems  to  writhe  like  a  crushed 
worm. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  pain  disappears  in  six 
or  eight  hours,  and  that  it  is  rarely  intense  during  more  than  twelve 
hours,  while  the  painful  sensations,  however,  may  continue  one,  or  two, 
or  three  days,  and  in  some  women  through  the  entire  progress  of  the 
catamenial  act.  A  person  who  is  subject  to  dysmenorrhoea,  for  the 
most  part,  finds  herself  relieved  in  the  course  of  the  first  day,  eras 
soon  as  the  flow  of  blood  becomes  fully  and  freely  established,  and 
regards  herself  not  subject  to  considerable  pain  or  inconvenience,  until 
the  cycle  shall  have  brought  back  to  her  the  hour  of  her  affliction. 

There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  women,  to  whom  the  meoseB 
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never  bring  any,  the  least  trouble  or  inconvenience ;  there  are  vast 
[lumbers  of  females,  also,  who  are  notified  of  the  approach  of  their 
;erms  by  some  sense  of  fulness  and  weight,  or  dragging,  in  the  region 
>f  the  pelvis ;  symptoms  which  disappear  as  soon  as  the  nisus  hemor- 
rbagicus  has  effected  the  opening  of  the  mouths  of  the  vessels,  and 
begun  to  relieve  the  hyperaemia  of  the  reproductive  tissues. 

The  woman's  womb  aches  until  nature  bleeds  her,  as  the  pleuritic 
maD's  stitch  torments  him  until  his  physician  opens  a  vein  in  his  arm. 
If  the  menstrual  flow  succeeds  in  relieving  the  turgescence  of  the 
vessels  of  the  womb,  it  will,  paripassd^  have  relieved  the  nerves  of  the 
organ  of  their  hyperaesthesia.  The  pain  is  pain  in  the  nerve,  and,  I 
suppose  might  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  sort  of  compression  which 
the  distal  extremities  of  the  reproductive  nerves  must  sufler  in  any 
case  where  an  organ  so  solid  in  its  tissue,  so  firm  and  elastic  as  is  the 
aterine  texture,  becomes  the  subject  of  a  very  decided  hyperaemia. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  uterus,  or  rather  the  reproductive  appa- 
ratus of  the  female,  is  extremely  liable  to  that  form  of  disorder  which 
is  called  rheumatism,  a  circumstance  not  to  be  wondered  at,  in  view  of 
.he  manners  and  customs,  modes  of  dress,  and  habits  of  the  females 
iving  in  the  various  latitudes  in  which  most  of  the  people  of  Christen- 
lom  reside.  In  those  latitudes,  women  are  rarely  clothed  as  warmly 
IS  they  ought  to  be ;  custom,  hienseance^  the  power  of  fashion,  cause 
»hem  to  clothe  the  pelvic  region  of  the  body  and  thighs  too  lightly, 
md  the  women  who  live  in  what  are  called  the  better  classes  of  society, 
ire  constantly  exposed  to  the  morbific  influences  of  cold  and  damp, 
applied  to  the  lower  extremities. 

But  there  are  many  causes  besides  rheumatic  vice  which  may  give 
rise  to  pains  in  menstruation ;  doubtless  the  womb  may  be  like  any  of 
the  other  tissues,  the  seat  of  a  pure  neuralgia,  by  which  word  I  mean 
a  preternatural  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  the  tissues.  Such  a  neu- 
ropathic condition  would  not  fail  to  be  aggravated  at  the  inception  of 
that  vascular  engorgement  which,  under  every  theory  of  the  function, 
is  admitted  to  be  the  antecedent  or  attendant  of  the  monthly  flow ;  and 
it  is  quite  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  full  establishment  of  the  eva- 
cuation might  be  expected  to  relieve  the  woman  from  her  neuropathic 
state.  It  may  well  happen,  too,  that  the  patient  may  suffer  pains  at 
the  menstrual  crisis,  dependent  upon  the  temporary  aggravation  of 
evils  derived  from  the  presence  of  tubercles,  fibroids,  and  various 
other  heterologous  formations,  to  which  the  womb  is  not  unfrequently 
found  to  be  subject. 

A  displaced  or  a  deviated  womb  is  truly  a  dislocated  womb ;  but  a 
dislocated  organ  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  a  healthful  existence. 
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since  such  dislocation  cannot  fail  to  produce  distortion  and  traction  of 
its  nervous  fibres,  which  render  the  organ  liable  to  suffering  under 
changes  of  its  sanguine  circulation  and  its  innervation.     I  assure  you 
that  I  meet  with  numerous  examples  of  dysmenorrhoea,  which,  on  in- 
vestigation, prove  to  depend  upon  a  retroversion  of  the  womb.    In 
this  case,  the  organ  generally  becomes  enlarged  and  very  sensitive- 
there  is  no  ground  for  surprise,  then,  to  observe  that  the  woman  has 
extraordinary  pain  while  menstruating.    To  cure  her,  it  is  indispensa- 
ble to  place  the  uterus  in  its  proper  attitude,  and  maintain  it  there, 
which  alone  is  often  enough  to  effect  the  cure.    A  womb  that  is  maio- 
tained  at  its  proper  height  and  in  its  proper  attitude  in  the  pelvis,  will 
be,  ccdteris  paribus^  less  likely  to  be  the  subject  of  dysmenorrhoea  than 
a  displaced  or  deviated  one :  a  uterus  that  is  retrovefted  will  scarcely 
fail  to  be  a  dysmenorrhceal  uterus.    A  uterus  that  is  far  prolapsed 
will  rest  with  the  os  uteri  upon  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  and,  resting 
there  for  a  long  time,  the  neck  of  the  womb  is  likely  to  become  bent 
at  an  angle  approaching  more  or  less  to  a  right  angle.    But,  if  the 
cervix  uteri  is  bent  at  a  right  angle,  don't  you  perceive  that  the  canal 
of  the  cervix  uteri  is,  by  that  very  fact,  placed  in  the  condition  of  a 
strictured  canal  ?     But,  if  you  have  a  strictured  canal  of  the  cervix 
uteri,  will  not  irritation  in  the  body  and  fundus  of  the  uterus  super- 
vene from  the  difiiculty  which  must  necessarily  ensue  in  the  evacn- 
ation?    Don't  you  know  that  a  stricture  of  the  urethra  prodaoes 
irritation  of  the  bladder,  of  the  ureters,  and  even  of  the  kidneys?  and 
will  you  find  it  difiScult  to  suppose  that  a  stricture  of  the  canal  of  the 
cervix  uteri  may,  in  the  long  run,  lay  the  foundation  for  such  irritar 
tion  of  the  womb  itself  as  shall  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  true 
dysmenorrhoea  ? 

I  don't  pretend  to  say  that  all  the  cases  of  stricture  of  the  cervix 
uteri  are  to  be  attributed  to  anteflexion  or  retroflexion  of  the  neck  of 
the  womb,  although  those  flexions  and  angulations  are  among  the  fre- 
quent causes.  It  is  very  certain  that  some  of  the  strictures  of  the 
cervix  uteri  are  congenital;  you  will  admit  that  this  is  the  case,  be- 
cause you  already  know  that  congenital  atretism  of  that  canal  is  one 
of  the  possible  circumstances  hereafter  to  attract  your  attention  and 
call  forth  your  skill :  I  have  had  several  such  samples  of  great  con- 
traction among  the  anatomical  specimens  in  my  collection,  and  I  have 
seen  similar  ones  in  some  of  the  museums  of  Europe.  It  was  upon 
the  observation  of  this  constriction  of  the  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri, 
constriction  so  great,  as  to  make  it  not  a  little  difficult  to  introduce  a 
common  pocket  probe  to  the  fundus  uteri,  that  that  most  ingenious 
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Bician,  Dr.  Mackintosh,  aathor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  founded 
Buccessfal  treatment  of  oases  of  djsmenorrhoea. 
^r.  Mackintosh  has  given  numerous  cases  of  females,  in  which  he 
3rved  that  the  orifice  of  the  canal  of  the  cervix  was  exceedingly 
11 ;  so  small,  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible  to  the  touch :  on  pressing 
» that  orifice  a  small  bougie,  which  he  carried  up  through  the  whole 
al  to  the  cavity  of  the  body  and  fundus,  he  gently  dilated  the  pas- 
3,  which  he  fully  dilated  by  succeeding  operations,  in  which  he 
ployed  larger  and  still  larger  bougies,  until  the  caliber  of  the  pas- 
e  was  perfectly  restored. 

[lie  efiect  of  these  operations  was  to  cure  his  patients  of  the  most 
pressing  and  long-continued  dysmenorrhoea,  which  serves  conclu- 
ely,  I  think,  to  establish  the  theory  that  I  am  laying  before  you, 
nely,  that  stricture  of  the  canal  of  the  os  uteri  may  be  a  cause  of 
Bmenorrhoea. 

Dr.  Mackintosh's  practice  has  been  used  everywhere,  and  with  un- 
abted  success  in  cases  proper  for  it.  Some  of  the  brethren  have 
barred  to  Mackintosh's  method  the  use  of  a  concealed  bistoury, 
dch,  being  introduced  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  canal,  is 
ghtly  disclosed  by  a  spring,  and  then,  being  withdrawn  entirely 
m  the  OS  uteri,  has  divided  the  lining  membrane  of  the  canal, 
owing  of  a  complete  dilatation  of  it.  When  I  was  in  London,  in 
15,  Dr.  Locock  showed  me  one  of  these  instruments,  with  the  effects 
which  he  appeared  to  have  been  much  pleased  in  his  practice. 
If  you  have  read  this  book,  you  must  have  observed,  in  a  former 
ter,  that  I  strenuously  opposed  the  use  of  all  cutting  instruments  in 
5  procuring  of  a  requisite  dilatation,  upon  the  ground  that  every 
rision  must  be  followed  by  a  cicatrix,  which  is,  essentially,  a  morbid 
Utence ;  whereas,  all  necessary  dilatation  can,  I  am  convinced,  be  as 
dily  and  perfectly  brought  about  by  a  distending  pressure,  leaving 
)  part,  when  the  part  has  been  thus  cured,  without  a  wound,  and  iu 
)erfectly  healthful  and  normal  state.  I  repeat  it,  that  a  cicatrix  is 
t  a  normal  state;  it  is  always  insecure,  always  dangerous.  I,  there- 
^  profess  my  adhesion  to  Mackintosh's  practice.  My  own  experi- 
^  in  the  use  of  the  bougie  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  satisfactory 
me;  satisfactory  to  this  extent,  that  it  has  not  only,  in  some  cases, 
iered  the  woman  from  distress,  pain,  and  other  disorders  of  men- 
aation,  but  that  it  has  cured  her  of  a  pre-existing  sterility.  A 
man  is  likely  to  be  sterile  when  her  uterus  is  unhealthy,  and  par- 
darly,  when  it  is  unhealthy  from  narrowness  of  its  canal. 
iVithin  two  months,  there  came  to  me  from  a  distant  State,  after  a 
respondence  which  I  had  with  her  physician  relative  to  her  case,  a 
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lady  complainiDg  of  dysmeDorrhoea.    She  had  been  for  fifteen  years 
perfectly  regular ;  she  never  failed  in  her  menses,  but  she  could  not 
remember  a  single  instance  of  her  catamenia  in  which  she  had  not  suf- 
fered the  most  direful  distress.     Her  general  health  was  excellent;  she 
had  a  lively,  brilliant  complexion,  a  charming  degree  of  embonpoint; 
but  she  had  been  many  years  married,  and  had  had  no  children. 
After  conversation  with  her,  she  was  willing  to  submit  to  an  examina- 
tion by  the  Touch,  and  afterwards  by  inspection  by  the  speculum. 
I  found,  upon  the  Touch,  that  the  os  tincaB  rested  upon  the  floor  of  the 
pelvis,  where  it  had  long  rested ;  and  I  supposed  that  the  weight  of  the 
uterus  and  the  superincumbent  pressure  had  produced  an  anteflexion 
of  the  cervix,  bending  it  at  about  an  angle  of  110°.     The  opening  of 
the  OS  tincse  was  very  small.    Exposing  that  orifice  by  catching  the 
coUum  uteri  in  the  uterine  extremity  of  a  Beamier  speculum,  I  pressed 
into  it  a  linen  bougie,  which  I  conducted  as  far  as  the  cavity  of  the 
womb.     On  the  following  day,  I  repeated  the  operation,  succeeding 
with  a  larger  bougie,  and  the  operations  were  repeated  four  times  onlj, 
when  I  desisted  from  further  attempts,  because  her  catamenial  hoor 
was  nigh  at  hand.     On  the  fourth  day  after  the  last  operation,  her 
courses  appeared  in  due  time;  they  flowed  freely,  abundantly,  and 
normally ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  menstrual  life,  which,  as  I 
before  said,  had  now  continued  for  fifteen  years,  she  passed  through 
her  menstrual  crisis  without  the  least  uneasiness  or  distress,  to  her 
great  satisfaction  and  that  of  her  anxious  husband.     She  soon  after- 
wards returned  to  her  own  State,  promising  me  to  keep  me  informed 
of  the  progress  of  the  cure,  since  which  I  have  had  tidings  from  her. 
She  has  never  conceived. 

I  will  not  cram  this  volume  with  cases  of  an  analogous  kind,  and 
in  the  treatment  of  which  I  have  sometimes  been  so  happy  as  to  be 
very  successful,  while  at  other  times  my  patient  has  not  derived 
the  least  advantage,  from  the  process,  probably  because,  in  the 
unsuccessful  cases,  the  remedy  was  not  the  ona  which  I  ought  to 
have  adopted. 

In  Dr.  Mackintosh's  work,  at  p.  655,  Washington  od.,  he  infonos 
us  that  he  has  treated  twenty-two  cases  of  dysmenorrhoea  by  dilatatioa 
of  the  OS  uteri,  of  which  eighteen  were  permanently  cured.  Ten  of 
these  women  were  married  and  living  with  their  husbands;  of  these 
ten,  seven  subsequently  fell  with  child. 

I  beg  you  to  be  aware  that  the  womb  was  not  originally  designed 
to  be  skewered,  and  I  hope  that  in  all  cases,  before  you  resolve  upon 
this  method  of  dilating  the  strictured  canal  of  the  uterine  cervix,  yoo 
will  remember  that  the  tissues  being  very  delicate,  all  rudeness,  haste, 
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ad  improper  violence  ought  to  be  avoided.  It  is  very  possible  that 
OQr  bougie  might  lay  the  fouudatioQ  of  incurable  disease  of  the  inner 
^all  of  the  womb.  The  bougie  is  an  allowable  method ;  but  it  is 
ever  allowable  without  careful  reflection  upon  the  evils  to  which  it 
light  lead,  as  well  as  the  real  necessity  for  its  employment. 

I  have  already  stated  my  belief  that  the  uterus  is  the  frequent  sub- 
act  of  rheumatic  disease.  In  the  cases  in  which  you  may  have  rea- 
on  to  suppose  that  the  malady  is  derived  from  a  rheumatic  vice,  it 
fill  be  reasonable  for  you  to  employ  Dr.  Dewees's  celebrated  volatile 
tincture  of  guaiacum,  on  which,  you  know,  he  placed  so  great  a  reli- 
ance, but  which,  in  my  hands,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  not  fulfilled  the 
liigh  expectations  which  were  derived  from  Dr.  Dewees's  lectures  and 
poblications. 

I  think  you  will  find  advantage  in  using,  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  attack  of  dysmenorrhoea,  moderate  doses  of  the  golden  sulphuret 
of  antimony,  combined  with  camphor  and  small  portions  of  opium  or 
morphia ;  you  will  scarcely  find  an  article  possessing  greater  deobstru- 
ent  powers,  where  an  inflammatory  excitement  may  be  supposed  to 
eiist,  than  this  special  combination,  which  not  only  has  efficacy  to 
•often  the  pulse,  to  increase  the  perspirability  of  the  skin,  and  promote 
the  secretions,  but  is  also  an  efficacious  agent  in  the  subduction  of  the 
nervous  excitement  or  erethism,  which  must  be  supposed  in  such  cases. 
In  any  instance  clearly  traceable  to  a  rheumatic  condition  of  the  fibrous 
tature  of  the  uterus,  and  in  which  you  can  indulge  in  a  hope  of  doing 
good  by  purgatives,  allow  me  to  suggest  to  you  the  employment  of 
Scodamore's  mixture  of  acetous  tincture  of  colchicum,  magnesia,  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia  combined  with  some  aromatic  distilled  water ; 
yon  should,  for  this  purpose,  combine  three  drachms  of  acetous  tincture 
of  colchicum,  one  drachm  of  magnesia,  and  three  drachms  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  with  four  ounces  of  any  aromatic  distilled  water,  as  that  of 
Baiat,  cinnamon,  or  what  you  will.  The  dose  should  be  preceded  by 
n  moderate  portion. of  blue  pill,  or  calomel,  to  be  taken  at  bedtime 
vbile  the  colchicum  mixture  should  be  administered  the  following 
BK)rniDg,  in  wineglassful  doses,  repeated  every  second  or  third  hour 
natil  the  operation  is  sufficient. 

It  is  important  in  all  those  cases  where  you  wish  to  clear  the  repro- 
dactive  organs  of  any  accidental  disturbing  influence  that  may  arise 
^m  irritation  of  the  rectum,  dependent  upon  accumulation  of  feces  or 
iaiproper  excretions  there,  to  move  the  alimentary  passages  as  prelimi- 
^j  to  some  more  direct  treatment.  The  mere  removal  of  the  heat 
^  excitement  dependent  upon  irritation  seated  in  the  lower  bowel 
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may  be  sufficient  to  set  the  womb  at  liberty  to  perform  its  mensinial 
act  without  pain,  or  the  least  distress. 

I  have  already  expressed  to  you  ray  disbelief  in  the  power  of  em- 
menagogue  medicines,  without  withholding  my  assent  to  the  opinioa 
that  certain  medicaments  are  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  increasing 
the  determination  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  nervous  force,  toward  the 
pelvic  extremity  of  the  body.  I  have  found  it  safe,  convenient,  and 
efficacious,  with  this  view,  to  administer  for  a  long  series  of  days, 
weeks,  and  even  months,  portions  of  the  common  tincture  of  Melam* 
podium  or  black  hellebore,  and  I  confidently  believe  that  for  different 
individuals  to  whom  I  have  prescribed  such  medicament,  the  result 
has  been  most  fortunate.  I  have  prescribed  from  fifty  to  sixty  drops 
of  the  tincture  to  be  taken  thrice  daily,  with  an  infusion  of  some  gar- 
den herb,  as  pennyroyal,  and,  either  ^xw<  hoc  vel  propter  hoc^  the  patient, 
who  had  suffered  the  greatest  distress  from  dysmenorrhcea,  has  been 
in  different  instances  entirely  relieved  of  her  sufferings.  This  result 
I  have  obtained  so  many  times,  that  it  has  become  habitual  with  me 
to  make  the  prescription  where  some  other  indication  has  not  had  the 
precedence  of  it;  such  as  venesection,  purging,  leeching,  the  bougie, eta 

I  further  believe  that  the  use  of  the  ferruginous  tonics  in  the  cases 
where  the  crasis  of  the  blood  is  so  reduced  as  to  warrant  them,  ongbt 
not  to  be  omitted,  and  that,  in  a  person  laboring  under  dysmeDorrhoei, 
and  in  whom  it  is  right  to  prescribe  the  tincture  of  black  hellebore^  it 
will  be,  in  general,  right  to  prescribe  Dr.  Blaud's  pill,  of  which  one 
may  be  taken  three  times  a  day ;  or  a  pill  composed  of  two  or  three 
grains  of  Vallet's  mass,  thrice  daily;  or  what,  surely,  is  preferable 
to  all  the  rest,  two  grains  of  Qudvenne  and  Micquelard's  powder  of 
metallic  iron.  The  patient,  under  these  circumstances,  in  all  the  vari- 
able and  cold  seasons,  should  be  compelled,  as  &r  as  the  authority  d 
the  physician  will  go,  to  wear  drawers  of  woollen  fianneL 

In  the  cases  of  dysmenorrhcea,  in  which  there  is  pain  in  the  uterine 
region  during  the  intermenstrual  period,  and  which  is  greatly  aggn* 
vated  during  the  menstrual  epoch,  an  examination  by  the  Touch  migbt 
convince  you  that  the  organ  is  left  in  a  subacutely  inflamed  state.  In 
your  treatment  of  an  obstinate  and  serious  malady  of  this  sort,  I  should 
think  you  would  deem  it  your  duty  to  solicit  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting the  coUum  uteri  by  means  of  the  E^camier  speculum.  It  ii 
not  rare  to  find  the  interior  aspect  of  the  lips,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
OS  tincse,  red,  turgid,  and  injected  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  the 
arterioles  and  venules  visible,  as  you  find  them  often  in  the  chronic 
diphtheritis  of  the  pharynx.  A  general  bleeding,  or  a  topical  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  by  means  of  leeches,  is  among  the  likeliest  means  to 
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tract  this  morbid  state  of  the  oirci;Iation  of  the  parts,  which,  as 
IS  it  is  allowed  to  persist,  might  effectually  contrayeoe  your 
^  therapeutical  efforts.  To  obtain  a  cure,  bear  in  mind,  also,  I 
'ou,  this  solid  therapeutical  truth,  namely,  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
1  to  a  superficies,  is  among  the  most  powerful,  and  least  painful 
antiphlogistic  remedies  within  your  reach;  and  that,  in  aiding 
3  the  topical  affections  of  which  the  uterus  is  the  seat,  it  will  aid 
»  rid  the  patient  of  constitutional  disturbances  arising  from  those 

ly  of  these  dysmenorrhoeal  patients  complain  of  the  discharge 
eds  of  an  organized  membranous  material,  which  is  doubtless 
ited  from  the  caducous  coat  of  the  uterus.  If  you  don't  like 
lea  of  the  caducous  coat  of  the  uterus,  then,  I  beg  you  to  say 
irhen  such  a  membrane  is  discharged  in  dysmenorrhoea,  the  half- 
ized  mass  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  result  of  coagulation,  but 
be  a  plastic  deposit,  like  the  plastic  deposit  in  croup,  and  like 
1  phlebitis,  in  pleuritis,  peritonitis,  &c.,  and  ipsofacio^  proves  the 
Dce  of  an  inflammatory  state,  because  plastic  deposits  are  not 
except  in  a  condition  which  deserves  to  be  called  an  inflamma- 
ondition. 

Dewees  regards  this  excretion  as  derived  from  a  rheumatic  con- 
of  the  uterus ;  you  will  see  his  reasoning  on  the  subject,  at  page 
f  his  essays  on  various  subjects,  Phil.  1808,  and  you  will  find 
e  was  from  d  priori  reasoning  led  to  make  use  of  the  guaiacum 
cure  of  the  complaint.  At  page  110,  is  his  formula  for  the  pre- 
on  of  his  celebrated  tincture,  which  is  in  the  following  terms : — 
B. — Pulv.  gum.  guaiac.  Sviii ; 

Carb.  sod»  vel  potass.      3iij ; 

Pulv.  pimentae  Siij ; 

Alcohol,  dilut.  &ij. 

3  volatile  spirits  of  sal  ammoniac  is  to  be  added,  pro  re  natd,  in 
oportion  of  from  one  to  two  drachms,  less  or  more,  agreeably  to 
ite  of  the  system. 

Dewees  is  justly  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
tioners  of  midwifery  in  his  day,  and  no  American  physician  has 
•ed  a  wider-spread  reputation,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  than  he. 
pinions  are  entitled  to  respect,  and  I  refer  you  to  his  article  on 
morrhoea,  which  every  student  ought  to  read;  in  that  article 
ill  find  his  directions  for  the  administration  of  the  volatile  tinc- 
»f  guaiacum,  with  an  account  of  the  flattering  results  obtained 
ts  employment. 
>  not  consider  myself  as  treating  his  memory  with  any  disre^ 
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spect,  when  I  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  rarely  the  nature  of  rheuma- 
tism to  produce  plastic  secretions  upon  surfaces,  and  that  in  none  but 
the  most  violent  examples  of  rheumatic  inflammation  do  we  find  plastic 
secretions,  even  about  the  articulations. 

Be  careful,  in  all  cases,  about  your  patient's  diet,  about  her  occupa- 
tions, and  about  her  whole  conduct;  think  always  what  you  have  to 
do,  and  how  it  is  best  to  be  done. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  I  shall  have  nothing  further  to  say  to  you,  at 
present,  of  dysmenorrhoea.    I  am. 

Very  truly. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  D.  M. 


LETTER    XXXVI. 

Gentlemen:  In  this  letter,  I  shall  speak  to  you  on  the  "change of 
life,"  as  it  is  commonly  called,  or  that  state  of  the  female  in  which  she 
finally  loses  the  power  of  menstruation,  ceasing  from  that  time  fortk 
to  be  subject  to  the  mensual  law.  Change  of  life  means  nothing  more 
and  nothing  less  than  the  exhaustion  of  the  germ-making  power,  and 
a  woman  whose  life  is  "changed,"  has  not  a  single  Graafian  follicle  left 
in  her  ovariesi    They  are  now  shrunken  and  shrivelled  forever. 

If  I  have  been  correct  in  the  opinion  I  have  entertained,  and  which 
in  former  letters  I  have  expressed,  as  to  the  causes  of  menstruatioD, 
then  I  shall  have  only  a  light  task  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the 
causes  of  the  cessation  of  the  menstrua,  or  Change  of  life.  It  is  obri- 
ous  that,  if  women  menstruate  because  of  the  monthly  ovulation  and 
deposit,  they  cease  to  menstruate  because  the  monthly  ovulation  his 
ceased  to  be  a  physiological  function. 

I  have  all  along  insisted  that  the  power  of  germ  production  is  a  cli- 
max of  life-force — one  that  is  only  attained  when  the  body  has  attained 
its  full  and  mature  development,  that  is  maintained  as  long  as  thiJ 
body  retains  its  healthful  vigor  and  force,  and  that  is  lost  often  upon 
the  smallest  change  of  the  health,  and  given  up  definitively  when  the 
powers  of  life,  having  been  exerted  during  the  prime  and  maturity  of 
the  forces,  begin  to  fail,  and  the  possessor  to  decline  towards  the  last 
term  of  existence,  which  is  stated  to  be  at  threescore  and  ten  years. 

There  is  something  melancholy  in  the  consciousness  of  a  decadence 
of  the  constitution,  that  must  attend  the  final  cessation  of  the  menses. 
The  subject  of  such  a  conviction  is  compelled  to  admit  that  she  his 
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Qw  become — what?  an  old  woman  I  Henceforth,  what  has  she  to 
cpect  save  gray  hairs,  wrinkles,  the  gradual  decay  of  those  physical 
r  personal  attractions  which  heretofore  have  commanded  the  flatter- 
ig  homage  of  society — the  slow  augmentation  of  the  weight  of  exist- 
loe — when  the  grasshopper  becomes  a  burden — when  the  keepers  of 
le  house  shall  tremble,  and  they  that  look  out  of  the  windows  shall 
eoorae  dim  :  the  pearls  of  the  mouth  are  become  tarnished — the  hay- 
ike  odor  of  the  breath  is  gone — the  rose  has  vanished  from  the  cheek, 
nd  the  lily  is  no  longer  the  vain  rival  of  the  forehead  or  the  neck, 
rhe  dance  is  preposterous,  and  the  throat  no  longer  emulates  the  voice 
of  the  nightingale.  All  these  are  melancholy  convictions,  and  not 
even  the  fine  false  arguments  of  Tully,  in  his  Treatise  on  Old  Age,  can 
drive  away  the  painful  truth  or  make  the  wrong  the  better  reason. 
To  be  sure,  religion  can  bring  its  consolations,  its  hopes,  and  its 
triumphs; — for  religion  can  make  us  triumph  over  death  and  the 
grave,  robbing  them  of  their  sting  and  their  victory.  Still,  human 
we  are,  and  we  shall  be  human  while  the  clogs  of  mortality  still 
kinder  and  bind  us. 

What  hope,  then,  has  the  woman  who  has  come  to  the  period  of  the 
cbange  of  life?  Have  you  any  comfort  for  her?  Yes!  She  is  no 
longer  exposed  to  the  direful  risk  and  pain  of  childbearing.  She 
thanks  God  for  that,  and  takes  comfort  in  the  thought.  She  is  no 
longer  to  be  the  subject  of  the  monthly  trouble,  which,  while  it  lasted, 
and  still  held  up  her  claim  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  young,  yet 
was  often  connected  with  sensations  of  ill-health — and  annoyed  her 
hy  its  failures — its  procrastinations — its  anticipations — its  violence — 
its  protractedness,  and  its  pain.  She  has  become  fatigued  with  it  and 
tired  of  it.  She  had  lost  her  color,  and  grown  thin,  for  it  exhausted 
and  irritated  her,  but  now  that  she  has  laid  it  aside  forever,  her  con- 
rtitntion,  no  longer  teased  and  tixed  with  the  necessity,  takes  a  new 
start  of  life  and  vigor ;  she  begins  to  acquire  a  certain  embonpoint, 
And,  as  Colombat  beautifully  depicts  it,  she  seems  to  recover  some- 
what of  the  beauty,  and  grace,  and  attractions  of  an  earlier  date. 
Many  women,  in  fact,  do  find  that  the  health  is  greatly  improved  by 
fte  dispensation.  The  complexion  recovers  its  former  tint,  and  new 
leposits  of  fat  give  roundness  to  the  limbs,  and  eflface  the  wrinkled 
rtoes  impressed  upon  the  features  by  care,  and  watching,  and  exhaus- 
on ;  so  that,  though  the  loss  of  the  catamenia  brings  with  it  the  me- 
mcholy  conviction  that  she  is  becoming  old,  there  is  a  compensating 
mviction  in  the  apparently  renewed  health  and  comfort  that  follow 
le  change.  A  few  short  years,  however,  renew,  but  in  a  gradual 
anoer,  the  evidences  of  the  decline  of  life. 
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But  the  sort  of  moral  impressions  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  which 
doubtless,  are  painful,  are  not  the  only  evils  to  which  the  female  is  ex- 
posed at  the  change  of  life.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  have  no  difficoltj 
to  conceive  that  an  organ,  or  rather  a  collection  of  organs,  that  have 
been  for  thirty  years  concerned  in  the  production  of  germs  and  in  the 
performance  of  the  great  offices  of  menstruation  could  not  wholly 
cease  from,  and  lay  aside  those  operations  on  which  have  depended 
both  health  and  security,  without  hazard  at  least,  or  perhaps,  without 
some  fatal  lesion  of  the  health ;  and  you  should  take  into  consideratioQ 
that,  during  thirty  years  of  menstruating  and  gestative  life  the  uterine 
arteries  and  nerves,  as  well  as  the  spermatic  nerves  and  arteries,  have 
been  subject  to  constant  alternations  of  great  activity  and  comparative 
repose. 

Should  we  not  then  be  prepared  to  expect  that,  on  the  commencement 
of  this  long  repose,  these  organs  should  become  the  subject  of  some 
unhealthy  action  of  their  innervative  and  circulative  forces,  laying  the 
slow,  insidious,  but  disastrous  foundations  of  disease,  which,  too  often, 
is  not  discovered  or  ascertained  to  exist  until  it  has  passed  beyond  the 
curative  stages  ?  Such  reflections  as  these,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to 
render  you  extremely  cautious  in  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  those 
complaints  which  women  at  the  change  of  life  often  make,  and  which, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  as  often  hushed  with  the  unsatisfactory  reply 
that  such  complaints  are  owing  to  the  '^  change  of  life,"  and  likely  to 
cease  whenever  that  change  shall  become  complete.  A  physician  has 
no  moral  right,  by  his  opinion,  to  put  to  sleep  the  anxieties  of  his 
patient,  and  by  so  concise  and  unphilosophical  a  mode  of  proceeding 
save  himself  the  trouble  of  thinking.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  female^ 
at  this  period,  which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a  critical  and  dan- 
gerous time  for  her,  comes  to  you  to  complain  of  symptoms  referable 
to  some  morbid  condition  of  the  reproductive  tissues,  do  you  not  per- 
ceive that  it  would  be  most  clearly  your  duty  to  give  a  considerate 
attention  to  her  relation,  and  not  dismiss  her  until  your  judgment 
should  be  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  therapeutical  or  hygienical  indica- 
tions of  the  case  ?  It  will  not  be  necessary,  in  all  instances  of  com- 
plaints made  to  you  of  uneasy  sensations  in  the  pelvic  region,  to  aob- 
ject  the  female  to  the  pain  and  mortification  of  the  vaginal  Touch; 
but,  whenever  the  complaints  are  so  considerable  as  to  give  you  jost 
reason  to  suppose  some  congestive  or  inflammatory  modification  of 
the  reproductive  tissues  has  taken  place,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  insist 
upon  a  full  exploration  of  the  state  of  the  reproductive  organs.  Soch 
an  exploration,  made  in  the  manner  already  pointed  out  in  former  let- 
ters, will  enable  you  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  existence  of 
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disease  in  those  organs  likely  to  affect  seriously  the  health  of  the 
palieot.  If,  upon  such  exploration,  you  should  discover  no  reason  to 
suppose  the  organs  within  the  pelvis  the  seat  of  any  morbid  action, 
then  it  will  remain  for  you  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  the  patient.  I  have  so  often,  in  my  lectures  at  the  Col- 
lege and  in  this  series  of  letters,  pointed  out  to  you  the  mode  of 
making  a  diagnosis  by  the  successive  exclusion  of  all  the  organs  and 
functions  that  you  are  enabled  to  pronounce  to  be  in  a  healthful  con- 
dition, that  I  need  not  here  iterate  the  directions  for  making  such  a 
diagnosis. 

It  might  well  happen,  one  would  think,  that  a  woman,  who  for  thirty 
years  had  been  perfectly  regular  in  her  menstrual  function,  and  who 
had,  in  a  healthful  manner,  borne  and  nursed  her  children,  might  feel, 
upon  the  change  of  life,  the  want  of  her  accustomed  evacuations,  and 
that  without  the  existence  of  any  mere  local  disorder.  It  is  very 
certain  that  the  habit  of  producing  blood  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
carry  on  in  a  healthful  manner,  all  the  ordinary  life  functions,  besides 
yielding  an  abundant  material  for  the  monthly  waste,  is  likely,  upon 
the  subduction  of  that  waste,  to  be  followed  by  disorders  in  the  state 
of  the  sanguine  mass.  You  remember  the  opinion  so  frequently  ex- 
pressed herein,  that  the  blood  owes  its  existence  to  the  activity  of  the 
Endangium  or  blood-membrane,  as  I  have  called  it;  but  disorders 
affecting  that  Endangium  modify  the  condition  of  the  whole  health. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  health  will  be  modified  by  a  condition 
of  the  Endangium  tending  to  produce,  on  the  one  hand,  plethora;  on 
the  other,  anaemia.  Now,  you  will  find  many  of  your  patients  com- 
plaining of  ill  health,  in  whom  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  that  it  is 
the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  pancreas,  the  alimentary 
tube,  the  great  articulations,  or  indeed  any  special  organ  that  is  the 
seat  of  special  malady,  while  the  ill  health  is  really  due  to  a  change 
in  the  crasis  of  the  blood.  But,  if  the  doctrine  be  true  that  the  Biotic 
force  is  a  product  of  the  contact  and  combination  of  arterial  blood 
with  the  substance  of  the  neurine,  then  it  follows  that  you  will  have 
to  discover  the  remedies,  or  the  treatment  that  may  serve  to  bring 
the  blood  back  to  an  absolutely  normal  condition,  which,  when  it 
shall  have  been  effected,  may  serve  to  restore  to  the  whole  constitu- 
tion the  salutary  influences  of  a  steady,  perfect,  equable  innervation; 
which  will  be  health. 

The  digestive  apparatus,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  stand  at  the  very 

portals  of  existence,  and  any  threatened  invasion  of  the  health  is  as 

likely,  or  more  so,  to  fall  upon  this  point,  as  upon  any  other.    Thus, 

in  instituting  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  system  in  persons  com- 
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plaining  of  the  change  of  life,  it  will  be  expedient  for  you  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  wants  of  these  alimentary  organs.  The  pecnliaritj 
of  their  innervation  and  circulation  exposes  them  constantly  to  attacks 
of  disease ;  this  peculiarity  consists  in  this,  that  the  whole  of  the  blood 
of  the  digestive  arteries — which,  you  may  remember,  are  the  coeliac 
and  the  two  mesenteries — is  carried  back  to  the  black  circulation  bj 
the  vena  portae,  which  trunk  itself  is  obliged  to  divide  itself  into  a 
new  series  of  venous  capillaries,  again  to  be  reunited  in  the  three 
hepatic  veins,  before  it  is  finally  returned  to  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  by  the  cava. 

Do  you  not  readily  perceive  that  so  complex  a  condition  of  circula- 
tion in  those  vessels  exposes  them  to  constant  engorgement  and  ob- 
struction, interfering  with  the  great  restoring  and  replenishing  power 
of  digestion  ? 

Such  disorders  are  frequently  and  carelessly  expressed  under  the 
terms,  biliousness,  indigestion,  flatulency,  acidity,  diarrhoea,  oostive- 
ness ;  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  they  are  to  be  instantly  and 
promptly  removed  by  the  administration  of  one  or  two  doses  of  some 
trifling  aperient,  or  by  the  exhibition  of  the  so  much  vaunted  blue 
pill  or  calomel. 

The  administration  of  a  drug  can  never  set  aside  the  necessity  fbr 
the  observance  of  the  reasonable  rules  of  a  hygienic  method.  Don^ 
expect,  therefore,  to  cure  your  patient  without  a  careful  prescriptioa 
as  to  her  whole  conduct  in  relation  to  her  diet,  to  her  dress,  her  hatha, 
her  sleep  and  waking,  her  exercise,  and  a  proper  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  alimentary  organs. 

By  means  of  the  exhibition  of  portions  of  blue  mass,  of  calomel,  or 
rhubarb;  the  compound  aloetic  pill,  and,  in  weakly  and  oold  pefBOOs, 
some  warm  aperient  tincture,  such,  for  example,  as  a  combinatioD 
of  the  compound  tincture  of  cinchona  and  sweet  tincture  of  rhubarb 
in  moderate  doses,  with  wise  prescriptions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
aliment  to  be  taken — you  may  hope  to  bring  the  digestive  organs  to  a 
state  of  perfect  health ;  which,  once  effected,  opens  up  the  way  to  the 
removal  of  all  the  other  difficulties  that  may  have  been  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  constitutional  or  local  maladies  of  the 
case. 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  digestive  functions  are 
restored  to  a  healthy  condition.  The  signs  of  such  a  condition  are 
found  by  making  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  the  appetite,  dige^oD, 
defecation,  and  the  sensations  of  the  patient  as  regards  the  abdomen 
and  the  health  generally. 

Beference  should  be  had  to  the  condition  of  the  strength|  the  color 
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of  tbe  skin,  its  perspirability,  its  elasticity,  its  temperature ;  the  con- 
dition of  the  tongue ;  the  state  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  fauceS)  as  ascertained  by  inspection,  and  the  odor  of  the  breath; 
the  nature  of  the  urine,  as  to  quantity,  as  to  color,  as  to  solidity ;  the 
respiration,  and  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  great  source  of  circulation, 
to  be  ascertained  by  direct  auscultation,  and  by  an  examination  of  the 
pulse ;  all  these  inquiries  will  give  you  an  answer  to  your  question, 
**  How  is  the  patient  ?" — and  you  will  not  lose  sight  of  her,  I  trust, 
until  the  answer  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  your  mind. 

But  there  are  circumstances,  gentlemen,  connected  with  the  change 
of  life,  which  often  render  it  necessary  for  you  to  insist  upon  a  direct 
examination  by  the  touch  as  to  the  state  of  the  reproductive  organs. 

It  will  be  rare  for  you  to  find,  at  this  age,  in  otherwise  healthy 
women,  any  signs  of  leucorrhcea,  or  any  follicular  malady  of  these 
parts :  such  affections  appertain  to  an  earlier  period  of  life. 

You  will  meet  with  some  cases  of  great  relaxation  of  the  vagina, 
which  actually  suffer  the  uterus  to  fall  down  upon  the  plane  of  the 
perineal  strait,  or  even  to  take  the  position  properly  called  procidentia. 
See  Horace's  Fpodes,  Ode  viii.  lines  v.  and  vi. 

The  uterus,  fiEillen  so  far  out  of  its  proper  position,  becomes  a  dis- 
turbing force  to  the  economy.  I  have  already  told  you,  again  and 
again,  that  the  nervous  system  of  the  womb  and  reproductive  organs 
allies  itself  intimately  to  the  system  of  voluntary  and  ganglionic  in- 
nervation of  the  economy ;  and  it  is  as  easy  to  suppose  that  a  woman 
shonld  feel  perfectly  well  and  comfortable  with  a  dislocated  humerus, 
as  with  a  dislocated  uterus ;  for  I  deem  it  perfectly  true  to  say  that  a 
uterus,  fallen  from  its  just  level  in  the  pelvis,  is  a  dislocated  uterus — 
a  term  that  expresses  the  idea  of  the  case  more  completely  and  more 
trenchantly  than  the  softer  terms,  uterine  deviations  and  uterine  dis- 
placements. 

I  can't  pretend  to  say  that,  if  you  would  push  the  uterus  back  to  its 
own  level  with  your  finger,  and  keep  it  there  for  a  short  time,  your 
patient  would  be  restored  by  that  act  to  consummate  health ;  but  I 
repeat  that  a  dislocated  uterus  is  a  disturbing  force  in  the  economy, 
and  that,  whatever  yon  may  do  or  direct  for  the  rest  of  her  health, 
you  will  not  be  likely  to  have  a  perfect  success,  while  you  allow  of 
the  unmitigated  operation  of  that  disturbing  force.  Therefore,  in 
yonr  plan  of  treatment,  there  should  enter  some  means  of  placing  the 
oterus  in  its  natural  position  and  retaining  it  so.  The  mode  of 
effecting  this  desirable  object,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell 
upon  again  in  this  letter ;  therefore,  I  refer  you  to  my  letter  on  pro- 
lapsus, and  the  use  of  the  pessary. 
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If,  in  the  case,  instead  of  finding  simply  relaxation  and  displacement 
of  the  womb,  you  discover  npon  its  ballottemerU  that  the  nteros  is 
heavier,  larger,  and  more  solid  than  it  ought  to  be,  yoa  will  at  onoe 
inquire  whether  the  state  of  the  general  circulation  as  to  its  force  and 
vigor  will  warrant  you  in  prescribing  a  bloodletting ;  or  whether  yon 
might  deem  it  more  prudent  to  let  blood  by  means  of  half  a  dozen  or 
a  dozen  American  leeches,  applied  to  the  coUum  uteri  by  means  of  a 
B^camier  speculum ;  or  whether  it  might  be  deemed  more  advisable 
to  take  blood  by  means  of  cups  applied  upon  the  sacral  region;  or 
whether  you  will  rely  upon  the  resolvent  influences  of  the  warm  bath, 
or  upon  the  application  of  some  of  the  finer  narcotic  extracts  to  the 
interior  of  the  vagina  or  the  neck  of  the  womb;  such  as  injections  of 
infusions  of  cicuta,  or  extract  of  belladonna,  or  injections  of  laudanum 
into  the  rectum,  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  complete  subduction  of 
nervous  excitement  and  pain. 

Twenty  grains  of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  mixed  with  two  ounces 
of  mucilage  of  gum,  will  furnish  you  a  compound,  of  which  a  table- 
spoonful  may  be  injected  into  the  vagina  once  or  twice  a  day. 

Half  an  ounce  of  cicuta  leaves  may  be  boiled  in  half  a  pint  of  milk, 
which,  when  cold,  should  be  strained,  furnishing  a  liquid,  of  which  half 
an  ounce  or  an  ounce  should  be  injected  into  the  vagina  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 

If  you  prefer  it,  you  may  make  use  merely  of  an  anodyne  injection, 
,  made  of  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  mixed  in  half  a  fluidounce  of  boiled 
starch,  to  be  employed  as  an  injection  every  night,  and  if  necessarj 
every  morning,  of  which  you  are  to  be  the  judge. 

You  ought  also  to  remember  the  deobstruent  power  of  contacts  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver  with  the  vaginal  cervix ;  particularly  when  those 
contacts  are  made  with  such  a  force  as  to  prove  not  destructive,  but  odIj 
antiphlogistic  ones,  as  the  happiest  effects  may  then  be  expected  to 
follow  them. 

As  to  exercise,  and  as  to  rest,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  give  you  explicit  directions,  for  these  are  momentoos 
questions,  which  can  only  be  decided  in  the  presence  of  the  patient,  and 
upon  a  good  acquaintance  with  her  real  wants  as  to  those  points. 

It  is  very  certain  that  a  long  recumbency  in  bed,  or  upon  the  coocb, 
is  frequently  found  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  congestire 
and  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  uterus,  doubtless  in  consequence  of 
the  beneficent  influence  of  what  is,  in  surgery,  called  position,  npon 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  these  low  dependent  organs. 

I  beg  leave,  however,  to  suggest  to  you  a  caution  as  to  the  too  long 
continuance  of  confinement  to  the  bed,  or  to  the  coach|  which  is  dan- 
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)rous  to  the  health,  since  some  exercise,  some  motion  of  the  body, 
•me  breathing  of  the  fresh  air  of  the  open  day,  some  relaxation  from 
le  perfect  conviction  of  ill  health,  only  to  be  had  in  the  conscious 
>wer  of  motion,  is  necessary  to  restore  the  spirits  of  the  patient,  suf- 
ring  under  long  chronical  ailments. 

Instead  of  these  great  relaxations  of  the  vagina,  and  descents  of 
e  uterus,  you  will,  about  the  change  of  life,  sometimes  meet  with 
tses  of  extreme  constriction  and  condensation  of  these  tissues.    It 

15  been  my  lot  to  encounter  several  examples,  in  which  the  greatest 
arm  and  distress  were,  as  I  thought,  traceable  to  vaginal  contraction 
id  stricture. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  disordered  mental  impressions  of  the  patient, 
mnected  with  the  reduction  of  the  caliber  of  the  vagina,  amounting 
most  to  a  state  of  atretism.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  a 
ise  of  melancholy,  which  led  to  suicidal  propensities  and  attempts, 
as  justly  attributable  to  such  a  conviction.  Therefore,  upon  making 
ich  a  discovery,  I  presume  you  would  not  fail  to  institute  a  treatment 
Jculated  to  obviate  such  contractions,  and  I  refer  you  to  my  letter 
o.  IX.,  for  directions  as  to  the  method  of  proceeding. 
Among  the  most  frequent  and  dangerous  accidents  to  which  women 
ho  do  suffer  at  this  critical  period  of  life  are  liable,  is  the  laying  the 
undation  of  carcinomatous  disease.  You  will  remember  that  I  have 
ready  expressed  the  opinion  that  these  frightful  affections  are  the 
suits,  not  of  a  direct  inoculation  of  reproductive  cells,  but  of  slow 
langes  of  structure,  brought  about  by  unsuspected  and  unknown  in- 
tnnmations,  which  become,  so  to  speak,  the  proper  nidus,  furnishing 
e  requisite  cytoblastema  on  which  these  cells  depend  for  their  de- 
dopment  and  indefinite  increase. 

If,  therefore,  upon  making  your  vaginal  exploration  and  taxis,  you 
soover  some  suspicious  degree  of  hardening  of  the  collum  uteri,  and 
pecially  of  the  os  tincae ;  if  you  find  some  change  of  the  form  of  the 
outh  of  the  womb,  altering  its  oblong,  or  its  dimpled  shape,  render- 
g  it  irregular  in  circumference,  and  imparting  to  the  sense  of  touch 
le  idea  of  botryoidal  excrescences,  or  granules,  then  you  will  have 
St  reason  to  fear  that  the  fatal  foundations  are  already  laid ;  but, 
tank  God  that,  as  it  is  true  every  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer, 
\  e,yeTj  suspicion  of  the  commencement  of  carcinoma  will  not  warrant 

16  conviction  that  carcinoma  is  come. 

You  will  wholly  fail  of  your  duty,  under  such  circumstances,  if  you 
nit  to  examine,  by  means  of  the  speculum,  the  actual  condition  of 
le  parts  in  question.  I  know  this  to  be  true,  by  a  case  that  I  met 
ith  March  21st,  1859. 
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For  a  woman  who  has  a  trae  carciDoma  of  the  cervix,  I  believe  there 
is  no  hope  to  be  entertained;  but,  be  sore  of  the  diagnostic;  and  it 
you  can  flatter  yourself^  or  convince  yourself  that  the  malady  has  not 
gone  to  the  extent  of  clothing  itself  with  the  direful  characteristics  of 
carcinoma,  then  there  remains  good  hope  of  a  cure,  by  a  wise  and 
careful  treatment. 

If  it  is  not  carcinoma,  what  will  you  call  it  7    Is  there  any  other 
name  by  which  it  can  be  named  than  the  name  of  inflammation,  whether 
you  deem  it  acute  or  chronical?     But,  if  it  be  inflammation,  whit 
remedies  have  you  ?    Have  you  not  purgatives  7    Can  you  not  appeal 
to  the  aplastic  powers  of  mercury,  to  the  deobstruent  therapeutical 
powers  of  the  narcotics,  to  the  antiphlogistic  uses  of  the  lancet,  the 
leech,  the  cupping-glass,  the  bath,  emollient  injections  into  the  vagina, 
anodyne  injections  into  the  rectum,  dietetic  rules,  and  rest  and  reas- 
surance of  the  patient  ?  Have  you  not  at  hand  the  almost  miraculonaly 
antiphlogistic  powers  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  7    I  assure  you  that  on 
many  various  occasions,  in  which,  in  persons  approaching  the  change 
of  life,  I  have  on  the  first  exploration  been  shocked  by  the  conviction 
that  the  patient  was  attacked  by  carcinomatous  degeneration  of  the 
uterus,  I  have,  on  further  exploration  and  diagnosis,  been  led  to  the 
institution  of  attempts  to  cure,  which  have  been  entirely  successfnL 

I  repeat  to  you  here  what  I  have  said  in  a  former  letter,  that  I  do 
not  boast  of  curing  cancer,  but  in  the  course  of  many  years  of  dinical 
experience,  I  have  met  with  many  extraordinary  escapes  from  what  I 
believed  to  be  carcinoma,  but  in  which  I  had  doubtless  made  a  fiibe 
diagnostic. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  further  observations  in  this  letter  oa 
the  precise  treatment  of  these  cases,  but  refer  you  to  the  earlier  letten 
of  this  volume  for  the  principles  of  the  treatment  which  you  ahoold 
adopt  in  their  management.  It  would  be  but  useless  iteration  to  apeak 
of  them  again  here. 

And  now,  my  young  friends,  comes  the  question  as  to  the  time  when 
the  change  of  life  takes  place.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  safe  to  adopt  i 
public  opinion,  though  it  may  not  be  absolutely  true  that  vox  popuK 
vox  Dei. 

That  public  opinion  holds  that  the  change  of  life  takes  place  at  fortj- 
five  years,  and  all  our  women  look  for  the  change  at  that  time;  bat  all 
our  women  do  not  change  at  that  time ;  some  women  definitively  lose 
their  menstrua  at  thirty,  and  some  even  earlier.  A  lady  with  whom  I 
conversed  in  March,  1844,  told  me  that  she  became  perfectly  regular 
when  she  was  twelve  and  a  half  years  old ;  she  bore  twelve  children; 
at  thirty-five  she  definitively  ceased  to  menstruate,  and  in  her  whole 
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r  had  the  least  trouble  with  her  menstrua;  she  was  as  well  at 
tion  and  since  as  she  ever  was.  She  was  upwards  of  forty 
age. 

t  a  patient  now  under  my  care  who,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three 

as  regular  as  a  young  girl,  and  has  been  so  since  an  early 

low  me  to  cite  for  you  a  passage  from  M.  Brierre  de  Bobmont, 

sis  been  said  in  a  general  way,  that  the  cessation  of  the  men- 
lea  place  about  the  forty-fifth  year  in  this  country — a  little 
r  a  little  later.  The  fact  is  true;  but  we  believe  that  a  better 
non  would  be  made  by  presenting  a  table  indicating  the  differ- 
Kis  of  the  critical  age.  We  have  here  collected  one  hundred 
ty-one  cases  of  women  indicating  the  age  at  which  they  had 
}  see,  and  here  are  the  results : — 


—  2          At  34—  4 

At  42—  7 

At  50  - 12 

—  1                86—6 

43—4 

51—4 

—  1                86—7 

44-13 

52—8 

—  1                37—4 

46  —  13 

53—2 

—  1                88—7 

46—9 

54—    5 

—  1                39—1 

47—13 

55—2 

—  3                40  —  18 

48—8 

66—2 

—  2                41  —  10 

49—7 

57—2 

itr  a  total  of  181. 

60—1 

Qforms  us  that  the  cessation  of  menstruation  may  take  place 
lifierent  periods  of  life,  since  here  we  have  cases  showing  that 
ke  place  in  years,  varying  from  sixty  to  twenty-one.  But  the 
>ns  at  which  it  occurs  at  the  several  ages  are  very  different ; 
B  it  rarely  happens  in  the  young,  it  happens  very  frequently 
B  fortieth  year,  is  very  common  about  the  age  of  fifty,  at  which 
snsibly  diminishes,  and  in  the  last  years  of  the  table  it  follows 
ortions  observed  in  the  early  years. 

I  rat,  in  Diet,  des  Set.  Mid^  article  Conception,  p.  200,  informs 
le  delivered  a  person  of  her  first  child  who  was  a  few  months 
ihe  twelfth  year  of  her  age. 

has  an  instance  of  as  early  a  pregnancy. 
3  other  hand,  certain  women  continue  to  menstruate  until  a 

period — for  example,  Valerius  Saturninus  was  born  when  his 
7as  sixty-two ;  Yalescus  de  Tarento  had  a  case  of  labor  in  a 
»f  sixty-seven,  and  Haller  mentions  two  instances,  in  one  of 
e  woman  was  sixty-three,  and  in  the  other  sixty-seven  years 

All  these  persons  menstruated — so  did  not  Sarai  the  wife  of 
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Abraham,  who  was  old  and  well  stricken  in  years,  and  with  whom  it 
had  ceased  to  be  as  it  is  with  women. 

Among  the  singular  instances  of  reinstallation  of  the  reprodactive 
force,  in  advanced  age,  is  the  following  from  old  Bembertus  DodoDseas, 
of  whose  pretty  little  duodecimo  I  happen  to  have  a  copy  in  my 
library.  He  tells  it  as  follows — it  is  from  his  Medicinalium  Observa- 
tionum  Exemphria^  &C.,  p.  292.  The  lady,  it  seems,  was  the  prioress 
of  a  convent.  She  had  long  before  ceased  to  menstruate,  on  account 
of  her  advanced  age  had  become  gray — had  lost  her  molar  teeth,  and 
her  breasts  had  quite  disappeared,  while  her  face  was  covered  with 
wrinkles.  Being  in  this  condition,  her  hair  began  to  grow  so  as  to 
cover  the  head  with  black  tresses.  She  got  a  new  set  of  teeth,  and 
her  menstrua  returned  with  the  greatest  regularity,  flowing  as  in  her 
most  healthful  and  vigorous  youth.  The  breasts  became  again  full  aod^ 
round  and  firm.  All  her  wrinkles  disappeared,  and  she  regained  th^ 
bloom  and  beauty  of  her  early  days,  so  that  the  virtuous  and  modeat 
prioress  was  ashamed  of  her  appearance,  though  she  long  continued 
her  religious  course  of  life. 

The  same  author,  at  p.  293,  tells  of  a  woman  of  his  acquaintance 
who  had  a  child  after  she  was  sixty,  and  two  others  afterwards,  \3mg 
sixty-seven  years  old  when  her  last  son  was  born. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  further  statistical  details  on  this 
point,  which  I  consider  as  useless,  preferring  to  refer  you  to  the  voice 
of  public  opinion,  which,  you  perceive  by  this  table,  coincides  with  the 
truth. 

You  should  be  careful,  in  your  early  wants  as  to  clinical  experi- 
ence, not  to  take  every  assertion  as  the  truth.  A  young  Doctor 
would  do  well  to  adopt  as  his  motto  the  new-fangled  French  word 
Panopiism^  which,  to  translate  in  an  expression  very  common  io 
America,  would  be  set  down  in  the  words  "  wide  awake."  Yoa  are 
not  to  take  it  for  granted,  because  a  woman  thinks  that  she  has  arrived 
at  a  critical  age,  that  she  is  at  the  crisis;  you,  and  not  the  patient,  are 
to  be  the  judge.  If  she  be  in  the  crisis;  it  is  well,  and  you  will  act 
accordingly;  you  will  not  pester  her  with  your  vain  emmenagogue 
treatment;  if  she  be  not  in  the  crisis,  you  will  provide  such  ordinances 
as  may  seem  to  be  conformable  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

C.  D.  M. 
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LETTER    XXXVII. 

INTLSMEN:  There  is  a  disease  called  the  Protean  malady,  becaase 
lulates  80  many  other  disorders  that,  like  the  fabled  Proteus,  it 
pposed  to  be  capable  of  taking  on  all  forms.  In  common  lan- 
e,  it  is  called  Hysteria,  from  vtstipa,  the  womb.  The  ancients  used 
ill  it  suffocation  of  the  womb,  suffocatio  matricis,  and  praefo- 
matricis.  It  has  been  called  nvii  vtstiptxtj,  and  also  Mvopt  aicroia ; 
isiug  of  the  mother ;  and  an  Irish  girl  who  came  to  our  clinique, 
143,  as  some  of  you  may  remember,  replied,  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
as  to  what  ailed  her,  "  The  winding  arrow,  sir."  "  The  what  ?" 
I.  "The  winding  arrow,"  rejoined  her  mother,  "The  winding 
r?  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  I.  "Why,  it  begins  at  the 
m  of  her  stomach,  sir,  and  it  goes  winding  up  along  the  course 
ir  bowels  until  it  gets  to  her  throat,  and  then  it  chokes  her,  and 
las  a  fit."  So  we'll  put  down  among  other  titles  of  hysteria,  if 
)lease,  Irlandice^  the  winding  arrow,  or  aura  hysterica, 
e  question  that  first  presents  itself^  after  pronouncing  the  word 
ria,  and  when  a  person  has  already  some  knowledge  of  the  phe- 
na  of  the  disease,  is  this,  videlicet,  it  is  hysteria  ?  that  is  to  say, 
le  womb  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  and  if  the  womb  has  anything 
with  it,  can  a  man,  who  has  no  womb  at  all,  have  hysteria?  This 
uestion  which  has  long  divided  the  profession — many  authors  of 
nerit,  and  great  powers  of  discrimination,  averring  that  it  is  an 
rical,  that  is  to  say,  a  womb  malady ;  while  others  declare  that  it 
oily  independent  of  the  womb,  and  that  males  may  have  it  as  well 
aales.  To  reason  this  way  may  be  said  to  be  a  reasoning  after 
taconian  or  inductive  method,  which  is  not  always  the  best  way 
ison,  since  a  rational  method  may,  in  many  circumstances,  lead  to 
A  as  perfect,  as  clear,  and  as  stable  as  those  obtained  by  the  most 
il  induction. 

bysteria  depend  upon  the  womb,  then  a  man,  who  has  no  womb, 
>t  have  hysteria ;  then  hysteria,  you  will  say,  cannot  depend  upon 
iurbing  force  emanating  from  the  womb  alone.  We  seem  to  have 
to  a  term  in  speaking  in  this  way;  but  we  have  not  spoken  the 
3  truth,  because  while  hysteria  may,  in  fact,  proceed  from  the 
s,  hysteria  may,  in  fact,  likewise  attack  the  male.    As  to  this 
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point,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  the  medical  records  are  fall 
of  testimony  bearing  upon  it.  Some  people  think  that  words  are 
things,  hence  to  say,  usteros  usierike  is  as  much  as  to  say  uterine,  or  of 
the  womb,  but,  if  we  would  use  the  German  phrase,  generation-sphere 
as  the  basis  of  our  notions  on  hysteria,  then,  as  men  and  women  both 
have  such  a  generation-sphere — it  would  be  easier  for  us  to  understand 
that  men  as  well  as  women  may  be  subject  to  hysteria. 

The  medical  writers  who  have  asserted  that  hysteria  proceeds  from 
the  womb  or  the  reproductive  organs — for  which  the  word  womb 
should  be  taken  as  a  general  expression — have  probably  not  UDde^ 
stood  themselves;  doubtless  they  have  intended  to  assert  that,  modifi- 
cations of  the  reproductive  power  of  creatures,  which   might  be 
characterized  as  the  aphrodisiac  sense,  or,  if  you  will  have  it,  the 
aphrodisiac  force,  are  the  causes  of  the  protean  or  hysteric  malady.   I 
suppose  they  could  not  really  mean  to  say  that  the  uterus  alone,  dis* 
engaged  from,  and  unconnected  with,  the  other  reproductive  organs 
is,  by  its  disturbing  force,  the  cause  of  the  hysterical  malady,  for  that 
organ  itself  is  probably  far  less  immediately  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  aphrodisiac  force,  in  the  economy  of  creatorea^ 
than  certain  other  parts,  as  the  ovaria  or  clitoris,  for  example ;  tboagh 
it  is  perhaps  just  to  attribute  to  this  strange  power  of  reproduction  a 
wider  range  within  the  economy  than  the  narrow  limits  of  the  organs, 
properly  called  reproductive  or  generative.    It  seems  to  me  that,  while 
we  may,  strictly  speaking,  confine  our  notions  of  the  aphrodiaiao 
power  to  a  status  of  a  certain  texture,  or  textures  as  parts  of  a  general 
anatomy,  yet  we  cannot  deny  its  comprehensive  influence  upon  the 
entire  of  the  animal  constitution.    But,  as  the  constitutional  aphro- 
disiac force  is  an  appurtenance  of  both  sexes  alike,  then,  if  modifica- 
tions of  that  force  can  produce  that  malady,  they  may  be  deemed 
capable  of  causing  manifestations  of  the  same  phenomena  equally  ia 
the  male  and  in  the  female.    To  say,  then,  that  an  affection  of  the 
womb,  as  an  organ,  is  capable  of  causing  all  the  strange  modifica- 
tions of  the  innervative  power,  that  are  witnessed  in  hysteria,  would 
be  saying  too  much ;  but,  if  the  aphrodisiac  nature  is,  in  some  at  pre- 
sent unknown  way,  connected  with  a  modality  of  the  reproductive 
apparatus  or  generation-sphere  as  a  whole,  it  would  not  be  travelling 
beyond  the  record  to  say  so. 

That  force,  you  will  not  deny,  is  capable  of  influencing  the  whole 
physical,  intellectual,  and  psychological  nature  of  the  subject  of  it; 
and,  if  even  the  conscience  and  the  free-will  must  be  admitted  to  be 
subject  to  morbid  modifications,  what  hardness  do  you  find  in  admitting, 
likewise,  that  morbid  modifications  of  a  power,  so  intense,  so  aniverB4 
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o  determinative  of  tbe  whole  constitution,  might  be  capable  of  exhibit- 
Bg  itself  in  any  or  all  the  parts  of  the  constitution  in  the  strange  and, 
o  called,  incomprehensible  phenomena  of  the  hysterical  paroxysm? 

I  have  already  told  you,  in  former  letters,  that  very  slight  modifica- 
ioDs  of  the  state  of  the  womb,  as  to  its  level  or  its  direction  in  the 
lelvis,  may  exert  a  disturbing  force  upon  the  economy  of  the  female, 
nd  it  has  been  the  custom,  for  two  or  three  centuries  past,  to  assign 
D  the  uterus  the  power  of  dispensing  an  aura — which  might  be  inter- 
»reted  a  vapor,  or  a  halitiis — which,  pervading  different  organs  of  the 
ody,  draws  them  into  diseased  sympathy  with  the  distressed  womb 
tself.  This  term  aura  is  probably  at  the  foundation  of  the  word  so 
ommonly  used  in  speaking  of  the  maladies  of  females — I  mean  the 
rord  vapors ;  for  a  nervous,  fitful,  wayward  woman  is  said  to  have 
upors — which  I  have  regarded  as  synonymous  with  hysteria — so  that 

woman  with  vapors  is  a  woman  who  suffers  from  an  aura  hysterica, 
Q  exhalation,  a  halitfis  from  the  womb ;  but  we  have  got  tpo  deep 
ito  the  nineteenth  century  to  entertain  any  further  faith  in  the  theory 
f  vaporous  exhalations  from  the  organs,  affecting  other  and  distant 
rgans. 

Nevertheless,  this  word  aura  may  be  admitted  to  have  some  useful- 
ess,  as  it  has  both  an  important  signification  in  Medicine,  and  is  a 
[>mmon  parlance,  for  it  refers  to  the  sensible  progress  of  an  irritation 
x>m  some  ascertained  point  of  the  body  to  some  other  point,  as  from 
le  womb  to  the  throat,  where  it  produces  a  phenomenon  called  globus; 
r,  from  a  distant  point  on  a  nerve  in  the  leg  or  arm,  to  the  brain,  re- 
alting  in  epilepsy ;  from  the  os  uteri  to  the  pylorus,  or  the  breast, 
Kciting  vomiting,  in  the  one  case,  and  tumefaction  or  pain,  in  the 
ther;  and  so,  from  one  organ  to  some  other  organ,  exciting  its  powers 
ato  sympathy  with  its  own.  Let  the  generation-sphere  but  vex  and 
3rment  the  sensorial  centres,  and  put  them  out  of  health,  or  out  of 
beir  normal  state  of  complacency  with  the  operations  of  the  subject 
•rganism — then  if  they  reflect  their  force  in  an  abnormal  way  to  those 
organisms,  the  manifestation  will  be  hysterical. 

The  dilatation  of  the  cervix  uteri  in  labor  is,  by  many  persons,  sup- 
K>8ed  to  be  the  not  unfrequent  exciting  cause  of  eclampsia,  which  it 
»roduces  by  disturbing  the  brain,  excited  beyond  all  tolerance  by  the 
»angs  of  the  dilatation.  This  you  might  take  as  a  strong  example  of 
be  power  of  the  aura  hysterica. 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  rigorous  meaning  of  the  term  aura,  as  aura 
pileptica,  aura  hysterica,  etc.,  was  that  a  vapor,  a  halitiis,  or  an  exha- 
ition  arising  from  an  organ,  and  proceeding  to  involve  another  organ 
rithin  the  scope  of  its  influence,  is  the  absolute  cause  of  the  morbid 
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phenomena  in  the  organ  which  is  secondarily  affected.  Now  this  term 
does  express  the  fact  that  the  safiering  condition  of  one  part  of  the 
body  is  capable  of  calling  into  sympathy  other  and  very  distant  parts. 
It  might  be  better,  perhaps,  and  more  precise,  to  use  the  word  sympathy 
to  express  the  idea  attached  to  the  word  aura;  and  yet  it  is  true,  that 
in  the  case  of  what  has  been  called  aura,  there  is  often  a  sensible  tractos 
of  irritation,  or  diseased  perception,  extending  from  some  known 
leased  point,  as  in  the  before-cited  case.  There  are  peculiar  sensations 
experienced,  from  time  to  time,  when  an  aura,  passing  either  slowlj 
or  rapidly  along  the  whole  length  of  a  leg  or  arm,  and  rising  to  the 
whole  height  of  the  head,  explodes — so  to  speak — in  the  frightful 
manifestation  of  an  epileptic  paroxysm. 

There  is  a  most  singular  and  most  extraordinary  exemplification  of 
the  influence  of  an  excited  condition  of  the  aphrodisiac  force,  which 
you  will  find  stated  in  the  article  Medication  Antispasmodique,  ia 
Trousseau  and  Fidoux's  Therapeutics.  I  will  not  quote  it  for  70a, 
but  I  advise  you  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  reading  it. 

You  may  remember  that,  in  the  course  of  my  lectures  last  winter, 
I  cited  to  you,  as  a  proof  of  the  most  intense  hysterical  modification, 
the  condition  of  a  woman  in  the  last  moments  of  the  conflict  of  labor; 
and,  indeed,  I  think  that  if  you  will  revolve  the  whole  scene  of  a  labor 
in  your  mind,  commencing  with  the  first  phenomena,  and  observing 
the  progress  and  extension  of  the  complication  it  introduces  in  the 
action  of  the  various  organs,  you  will  perceive  the  most  perfect  ex- 
ample in  the  power  of  the  reproductive  system  of  organs,  when  excited, 
to  call  other  portions  of  the  economy  into  sympathy  with  itselfl  At 
the  commencement  of  a  labor,  all  is  calm.  The  first  pain  is  felt  in 
the  cervix  uteri,  which  is  strained  a  little  by  the  positive  contraction 
of  the  fundus  and  corpus  uteri,  which  strain  it,  the  cervix  simaltaoe- 
ously  resisting  by  its  own  contraction.  From  this  point  of  the  labor, 
through  the  whole  series  of  influences  exerted  on  the  brain,  the  heart, 
the  lungs,  the  exhalants,  the  temper,  the  intelligence,  I  shall  not  follow 
the  changes.  I  venture  to  say,  however,  that  should  you  practice 
midwifery,  you  will  have  many  occasions  to  compare  all  these  modi- 
fications with  those  of  the  most  exquisitely  marked  hysteria— and 
will  be  ready  to  regard  them  as  proceeding  from  the  same  cause; 
videlicet,  a  modality  of  the  reproductive  apparatus,  extending  ito 
organismal  influence  beyond  its  own  boundaries,  and  by  reflex  force 
into  the  domain  of  other  organs  with  which  it  has  ordinarily  no  direct 
anatomical  connection. 

I  presume  there  are  few  practitioners  of  some  years'  standing  who 
have  not  met  with  examples  in  males,  of  disorder  so  olosely  allied  to 
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he  Datare  of  hysteria,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  some 
if  the  forms  of  that  affection. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  in  his  Principles  of  Diagnosis^  p.  101,  vol.  i.,  has 
hese  words  in  relation  to  hysteria:  ''It  is  almost  peculiar  to  the 
emale  state."  I  have  only  to  ask  to  what  other  sex  it  could  be  almost 
peculiar ;  and,  if  it  be  almost  peculiar  to  the  female  sex,  does  not  Dr. 
iiarshall  Hall  admit  that  it  belongs,  also,  to  the  male  sex  ? 

I  saw  within  five  years  a  gentleman,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who 
wzs  married,  and  who  had  symptoms  of  insanity.  When  I  was  called 
U>  him,  I  found  him  insane,  with  extraordinary  hallucination.  In 
consideration  of  the  state  of  his  pulse,  temperature,  and  intellectual 
listurbance,  he  was  treated  by  bleeding,  leeches,  and  purgation ;  which, 
together  with  a  rigorous  diet,  with  rest  in  bed,  restored  him.  The 
pulse,  which  was  at  first  feverish  and  hard,  became  soft  and  natural ; 
3e  recognized  his  situation  and  place,  acknowledged  the  hallucinations 
rith  which  he  had  been  affected,  and  was  soon  after  allowed  to  leave 
lis  room ;  he  rode  out.  After  walking  out  too  much,  and  having 
iaten  immoderately,  the  fever  was  renewed,  and  the  same  extra- 
>rdinary  hallucinations  along  with  it.  The  excitement  was  so  great, 
»hat  it  was  found  necessary  to  bleed,  purge,  and  confine  him  again  to 
liis  bed.  For  the  last  three  days,  after  taking  a  good  many  doses  of 
laudanum  in  ten-drop  doses,  amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  drops,  he  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm,  which  I  could  character- 
ize by  no  other  name  than  that  of  hysteria.  He  had  globus  most 
exquisitely  marked ;  he  had  rhythmical  beating  of  his  breast  with  his 
right  hand,  frequent  appearance  of  strangulation,  and  clutching  at  his 
throat.  These  symptoms  alternated  with  the  most  uncontrollable 
laughter,  followed  by  floods  of  tears,  succeeded  with  laughter  again, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  cold  feet  and  hands,  all  of  which  con- 
tinued to  trouble  him  for  nearly  three  days.  The  paroxysms  were 
relieved  afler  my  visit  by  a  few  ten-drop  doses  of  laudanum. 

In  my  note  of  the  case,  I  found  these  words :  These  phenomena  are 
identical  with  those  of  hysteria  in  the  female;  he  says  he  has  pain 
about  the  throat,  in  the  region  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  in  the  nucha ; 
and  he  has  a  general  uneasiness  in  the  pelvis,  strange  sensations  affect- 
ing the  perineum,  and  this  accompanied  with  frequent  erections.  I 
suppose  I  have  never  seen  a  more  manifest  example  of  hysteria  in  the 
male. 

In  conversation  with  him,  I  find  that  one  of  his  hallucinations  con- 
sists in  a  supposition  that  all  his  late  attacks  of  insanity  were  the 
effects  of  a  violent  attachment  which  he  had  formed  for  a  very  young 
lady,  with  whom,  I  believe,  he  is  not  acquainted  personally ;  and  with 
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whom,  I  know,  he  has  never  spoken,  though  he  thinks  he  has  in- 
dulged this  love  for  her  for  many  years. 

I  have  reason  for  the  above  to  suppose  that,  in  this  case,  there  is  a 
morbid  aphrodisiac  element,  which,  if  it  be  not  wholly  causative  of 
his  disorder,  yet  exerts  upon  it  a  modifying  power. 

The  tremor  of  his  lip  in  speaking,  and  the  childish  tendency  to  ay, 
remind  me  of  the  case  mentioned  by  Sydenham,  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Cole,  on  hysteria.  The  case  of  hysteria  mentioned  by  Sydenham  is 
found  at  the  S20th  page  of  Bush's  Sydenham,  Philadelphia,  1815.  It 
is  in  these  words: — 

"And  by  the  way  I  must  observe  that  men  are  sometimes  subject 
to  such  crying  fits,  though  rarely.    I  was  called  not  long  since  to  ao 
ingenious  gentleman,  who  had  recovered  of  a  fever  but  a  few  days 
before ;  he  employed  another  physician,  who  had  blooded  and  parged 
him  thrice,  and  forbid  him  the  use  of  flesh.    When  I  came  and  foand 
him  up,  and  heard  him  talk  sensibly  on  some  subjects,  I  asked  why  I 
was  sent  for,  to  which  one  of  his  friends  replied,  if  I  would  have  a 
little  patience,  I  should  be  satisfied.    Accordingly,  sitting  down,  and 
entering  into  discourse  with  the  patient,  I  immediately  perceived  tbst 
his  under  lip  was  thrust  outward  and  in  constant  motion  (as  it  happeofl 
to  fretful  children,  who  pout  before  they  cry),  which  was  succeeded 
by  the  most  violent  fit  of  crying  I  had  ever  seen,  attended  with  deep 
and  almost  convulsive  sighs ;  but  it  soon  went  o£    I  conceived  that 
this  disorder  proceeded  from  an   irregular  motion  of  the  spirits, 
occasioned  in  part  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  disease,  and  partly 
by  the  evacuations  that  are  required  in  order  to  the  cure;  partly  abo 
by  emptiness,  and  the  abstinence  from  flesh,  which  the  physician  had 
ordered  to  be  continued  for  some  days  after  his  recovery,  to  prevent 
a  relapse.    I  maintained  that  he  was  in  no  danger  of  a  fever,  and  that 
his  disorder  proceeded  wholly  from  emptiness ;  and  therefore  ordered 
him  a  roast  chicken  for  dinner,  and  advised  him  to  drink  wine  mode- 
rately, at  his  meals;  which  being  complied  with,  and  he  continuing  to 
eat  flesh  sparingly,  his  disorder  left  him." 

Dr.  Sydenham,  from  whom  I  have  made  the  quotation,  does  not 
appear  to  suppose  that  hysteria  is  a  disorder  proceeding  from  the  re- 
productive organs ;  on  the  contrary,  he  says : — 

"  Disorders  which  we  term  hysteric  in  women,  and  hypochondriac 
in  men,  arise  from  irregular  motions  of  the  animal  spirits,  whence 
they  are  hurried  with  violence,  and  too  copiously  to  a  particular  part, 
occasioning  convulsions  and  pain  when  they  exert  their  force  upon  ' 
parts  of  delicate  sensation ;  and  destroying  the  functions  of  the  re- 
spective organs  which  they  enter  into,  and  of  those  also  whence  they 
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ome ;  both  being  higbly  injured  by  this  unequal  distribution,  which 
uite  perverts  the  economy  of  nature. 

^  The  origin  and  antecedent  cause  of  those  irregular  motions  of  the 
pints  proceed  from  the  weakness  of  their  texture,  whether  it  be 
atural  or  adventitious,  whence  they  are  easily  dissipated  upon  the 
»st  accident,  and  their  office  perverted ;  for  as  the  body  is  composed 
f  parts  which  are  manifest  to  the  senses,  so  doubtless  the  mind  oon- 
tsts  in  a  regular  frame  or  make  of  the  spirits,  which  is  the  object  of 
eason  only.  And  this  being  so  intimately  united  with  the  tempera- 
lent  of  the  body,  is  more  or  less  disordered,  according  as  the  con- 
tituent  parts  thereof,  given  us  by  nature,  are  more  or  less  firm, 
lence  women  are  more  frequently  affected  with  this  disease  than 
len,  because  kind  nature  has  given  them  a  finer  and  more  delicate 
OQStitution  of  body,  being  designed  for  an  easier  life,  and  the  pleasure 
f  men,  who  are  made  robust  that  they  might  cultivate  the  earth,  hunt 
nd  kill  wild  beasts  for  food,  and  the  like." 

Among  the  samples  of  hysteria  in  the  male,  one  of  the  most  com- 
lete  and  perfect  is  given  by  M.  Louyer  Villermay,  in  the  Dictionnaire 
(Si  Sciences  Medicaks  sub  voce. 

The  question  resolves  itself  into  this  narrow  compass :  Is  hysteria 
disorder  proceeding  from  a  status  of  the  reproductive  system,  by 
rhich  I  mean  the  reproductive  force  ?  If  it  be  not,  then  there  can  be 
o  reason  alleged  why  males  should  not  be  equally  obnoxious  to  it 
rith  females.  Males  are  equally  with  females  liable  to  apoplexy,  to 
leorisy,  to  bilious,  typhous  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  to  all  the  exan- 
liemata ;  and,  if  our  disorder  is  not  a  sexual,  it  is  a  non-sexual  disease, 
nd  applicable  to  the  race,  the  genus,  and  not  to  male  or  female.  If 
ou  argue  that  the  malady  is  really  sexual  in  its  essence,  then  I  don't 
ee  why  you  should  not  admit  that  though  it  be  far  more  frequent  and 
&r  more  intense  in  the  female  on  account  of  the  far  greater  develop- 
Qent,  alliance,  and  importance  of  her  reproductive  system,  it  might  be 
easonably  expected  that  the  reproductive  system  of  the  male  should 
Iso  manifest  its  power  occasionally  to  disturb  in  a  slighter  or  less  in- 
eose  degree ;  since  the  relations  of  his  reproductive  apparatus  are  less 
xtensive,  and  less  impressive  upon  his  organisms,  than  is  the  case 
rith  the  female.  He  possesses  neither  the  germiferous,  the  gestative, 
lor  the  lactation  powers ;  nor  is  there  in  him  any  analogy  to  the  great 
iatamenial  office  of  the  female.  But,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
hose  great  powers  and  functions  cannot  but  exert  a  vast  influence 
►ver  the  whole  of  the  organisms  which,  in  their  very  creation,  must 
tave  been  endowed  with  a  proper  adaptability  to  the  varying  exercise 
»f  the  general  system  of  forces. 
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Tt  is  impossible  to  reflect  for  a  short  time,  one  would  think,  upon 
the  natare  of  the  aphrodisiac  infusion  in  the  sum  of  the  vital  powers, 
without  admitting  that  aphrodisiac  power  to  be  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial for  the  conservation  of  the  species ;  that  it  is  a  great  modifying 
principle,  both  of  the  physical  and  moral  character  of  the  species;  and 
has  been  so  recognized  from  remote  ages.  We  control  it  in  the 
domestic  animals  by  the  various  operations  in  which  we  quell  it  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  them  to  a  more  perfect  obedience,  as  well  as 
for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  nature  of  their  flesh,  and  rendering 
it  more  valuable  in  the  market.  Hear  how  beautifully  Yir^  descants 
upon  its  powers  in  his  third  Georgic : — 

Omne  aded  genus  in  terns  hominumqne  ferammqae, 
Et  genus  leqnoronm ;  peoudes,  picUequA  yoI  acres, 
In  farias  ignemqne,  rnant :  amor  omnibus  idem. 
Tempore  non  alio  oatulorum  oblita  lesBna 
SsYior  erravit  oampis. 

Nonne  Tides,  ut  iota  tremor  pertentet  equomm 
Corpora,  si  tantum  notus  odor  attulit  auras ! 

Can  the  violent  ebullition  of  life,  so  admirably  described  by  this 
writer,  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  principle  than  that  of  some  ab- 
normal or  at  least  transitory  exacerbation  of  the  inherent  f>ower  and 
influence  of  the  reproductive  system  over  the  rest  of  the  organisms? 
Do  you  think  you  can  explain  its  many  forms  of  excitement  by  merely 
referring  to  a  modification  of  the  systole  of  the  heart,  to  a  greater  d^ 
velopment  of  a  calorific  power,  or  to  some  sudden  exacerbation  of  tbe 
general  innervation,  independent  of  the  action  of  this  essential  force? 
Are  they  not  explicable,  rather,  only  in  view  of  the  impression  made 
by  the  aphrodisiac  sense  on  the  entire  community  of  organs,  lashing 
them  into  fury  by  its  passion,  and  touching  them  with  the  contagioo 
of  its  own  exaggerated  intensity  ? 

Can  you  reason  upon  the  continued  existence  of  the  species,  or  tbeir 
perpetuation  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  without  perceiving  ibat 
their  perpetuity  could  find  its  guarantee  only  in  some  great  principle 
implanted  deeply  in  the  whole  constitution  of  animals,  able  to  exert, 
and  able  to  manifest  its  might,  dominion,  and  authority  over  their  wbok 
inner  life  ?  Or  can  you  contemplate  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  re- 
production in  the.whole  of  the  series  of  animals,  and  not  admit  that  it 
is  a  great  primal,  indispensable  force  of  animals,  a  force  by  itself  ^ 
much  so  as  digestion  or  respiration,  and  irrespective  of  the  mere 
circulation,  digestion,  &c.,  as  such? 

But  where  is  the  seat  and  throne  of  this  aphrodisiac  power,  this 
sixth  sense,  this  reproductive  perception,  this  conservative  foroe  of 
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Bpecies  and  genera,  as  distiDguished  from  all  other  faculties  and  forces  ? 
It  exists  essentially  in  the  reproductive  tissues,  and  if  you  will  excuse 
the  figure,  wraps  all  other  tissues  in  the  embrace  of  its  aura.  But, 
nnce  these  reproductive  tissues  are  anatomically  allied  both  to  the 
ganglionic  and  cerebro-spinal  system,  they  may  be  presumed  therefore 
to  interest  the  entire  system  of  innervations  of  the  economy. 

Have  we  not,  then,  sufficient  ground  here  to  establish  the  opinion, 
that  certain  states  of  the  ovaries,  and  of  the  womb  and  its  appendages, 
may  be  sufficiently  impressed  upon  the  rest  of  the  system  to  waken 
among  the  organisms  all  those  modified  manifestations  of  vitality, 
which  we  observe  with  so  much  surprise  in  a  paroxysm  of  hysteria  ? 
What  are  organs,  indeed,  but  mere  productions  of,  or  evolutions  from 
the  distal  points  of  the  nervous  tractus  which  the  nervous  mass  has 
projected  from  its  own  central  self?     If  the  brain  is  one,  then  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  reproductive  extremities  of  it  ought,  under  certain 
circumstances,   to  excite  coincident  disturbances   in  other  organs, 
evolved  like  them,  from  the  sole  unique  nervous-mass. 

I  do  not  propose  that,  in  hysteria,  the  womb  or  ovary  is  acutely  or 
sobacutely  inflamed ;  that  it  is  in  a  hyposemic  or  hypersBmic  condition ; 
the  question  is,  whether  the  womb  is  the  seat  of  such  a  mode  of  vitality 
as  enables  it  to  impose  upon  other  parts  of  the  economy  a  touch  of  its 
own  distemper. 

Cannot  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  kidney  do  so ;  and  shall  a  man 
deny  to  the  stomach  the  power  to  distress  the  brain  and  other  organs 
in  states  where  its  own  apparent  modality  does  not  depart  from  the 
most  healthful  tone  ?  How,  then,  does  the  cephalalgia,  the  stupor,  the 
coma,  the  precipitate  movement  of  the  heart,  arise  from  a  stomach  suf- 
fering, to  say  the  least,  no  organic  lesion  and  evincing  not  the  least 
sensible  sign  of  disorder  ?  It  has  been  argued  that  the  womb  is  not 
the  seat  and  throne,  the  fons  et  origo,  of  hysteria,  because  we  observe 
the  most  signal  alterations  of  its  texture,  in  disease,  without  the  super- 
induction  of  hysterical  affections;  as  well  might  we  deny  the  influence 
of  the  stomach  upon  the  brain,  because  we  sometimes  find  the  whole 
pyloric  orifice  of  the  organ  invaded  by  carcinoma,  without  the  super- 
vention of  the  least  headache,  or  coma,  or  spasm. 

The  causes  of  hysteria  are  to  be  found  in  a  great  variety  of  condi- 
tions, both  of  internal  and  external  origin ;  among  them  may  be  named 
&  highly  nervous  and  sanguine  temperament^  the  pathogenic  propensi- 
ties  of  which  are  promoted  by  a  sedentary  life  and  luxurious  living, 
hot  rooms,  hot  beds,  highly  stimulating  food,  the  use  of  wine,  of  aro- 
matics;  a  mind  ill  regulated,  indulged,  intolerant  of  control,  highly 
impressible.  In  such  an  individual,  any  abnormal  degree  of  excite- 
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ment  that  might  serve  to  add  to  the  purely  physiological  action  of 
the  reproductive  organs,  you  could  well  deem  suflBicient  to  send  its 
aura  forth  upon  its  mission  of  mischief  throughout  the  entire  economy. 

The  greatest  degree  of  the  hypersBsthetic  excitement  is  in  the  hypo- 
gastric and  pelvic  regions ;  but  the  blood  may  move  commensurately 
with  the  hypersesthetic  status  of  the  brain,  and  we  see  it  rush  in 
volumes  to  the  vessels  of  the  head  where  it  manifests  itself  in  the  in- 
tense flush  of  the  brow  and  the  cheeks,  and  then  commences  the  wild 
incoherent  action  of  all  the  organs  and  functions  that  depend  for  their 
innervation  upon  the  brain  and  cerebellum. 

The  whole  spinal  cord  vibrates  under  the  tension  of  the  vital  forces^ 
roused  to  excitement  by  the  reproductive  and  aphrodisiac  power;  cries^ 
sobs,  peals  of  immoderate  laughter,  tears  in  floods,  stolid  silence,  caU- 
phora,  spasm,  tonic  or  clonic,  tetanoid  closure  of  the  jaws,  the  most 
extraordinary  rhythmical  movements  of  the  symmetrical  halves  of  the 
body,  spasm  of  one  side — rigid  opisthotonos,  sudden  enormous  me- 
teorismus,  profound  coma,  excessive  secretion  of  limpid  urine ;  all  fol- 
lowed suddenly  by  the  profoundest  calm  of  the  constitution,  and  a 
feeling  of  the  sweetest  complacency  and  amiableness.  Such  are  the 
symptoms  which  leap  out,  as  it  were,  from  a  profound  repose,  with  a 
sudden  and  startling  exaggeration. 

Mr.  Georget,  in  his  observations  upon  hysteria,  positively  denies  the 
assertion  that  any  distress  is  felt  in  the  hypogastrium,  as  asserted  by 
Louyer  Villermay,  by  Gendrin,  and  others;  but  I  am  equally  sure  that 
I  have  had  my  hand  grasped  with  spasmodic  force  by  a  very  delicate 
lady  entirely  beside  herself  with  hysteria  and  carried  and  jammed  into 
the  hypogastrium  of  the  sufferer,  and  retained  there  with  violence 
amidst  the  exclamation  of  "Here,  here,  oh!  here!" 

I  have  seen  three  women,  at  the  same  moment,  a  mother  and  two 
daughters,  all  violently  ill  with  aggravated  hysteria,  and  all  complain- 
ing of  the  most  intense  distress  in  the  hypogastric  region,  all  three 
promptly  relieved  of  the  paroxysms  by  pushing  the  uterus  upwards  in 
the  pelvis,  into  which  it  had  been  deeply  thrust  by  some  supposed 
tenesmic  force. 

I  have,  in  my  note-book,  under  the  date  of  September  6th,  1842, 
the  case  of  a  young  lady,  stout,  healthy-looking,  weighing  about  130 
pounds,  subject  to  attacks  of  exquisitely  marked  hysterical  passion— 
with  sobs,  laughter,  and  suflfocation.  In  these  fits,  she  always  com- 
plains of  something  grasping  her — to  use  her  own  expression— in  the 
left  hypochondrium,  until  she  cannot  breathe,  and  then  suddenly  letting 
go.    I  will  not  cite  any  further  particulars  of  the  case. 

There  is  connected  with  the  aphrodisiac  influence  a  singular  pro- 
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sity  in  some  females  to  simulate  disease,  and  that,  without  any 
neciable  motive  of  interest.  The  skill  and  the  perseverance  with 
3h  the  deceptions  are  carried  on  exceed  almost  the  powers  of  belief. 
Laycock,  in  that  most  a'drairable  work  of  his  on  Hysteria,  a  work 
nrhich  he  ought  to  be  immortalized,  as  evincing  in  him  powers  of 
jment,  reasoning  and  perception  beyond  what  appertain  to  most 
tals,  gives  us  some  extraordinary  examples  of  morbi  simulati.  I 
(t  refer  you  to  Dr.  Laycock's  book,  a  copy  of  which  was  published 
my  friend  Dr.  Bell,  in  that  useful  work,  the  Medical  Library,  It 
^ithin  the  reach  of  every  medical  student,  and  there  is  no  medical 
lent  who  should  be  without  it.     I  have  no  time  to  cite  those  cases 

B. 

?hepe  are  examples  of  women  under  the  influence  of  what  I  believe 
>e  the  hysterical  malady,  who  are  capable  of  developing  physical 
Mise  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  by  some  power  of  the  mind  con- 
trating  morbid  actions  upon  parts  of  the  surface,  producing  there 

appearance  of  wounds.  Such  are  the  celebrated  examples  of  the 
;mated  women,  who,  under  an  intense  contemplation  of  the  passion 
;he  Saviour,  have  produced  bleeding  wounds  in  the  palms,  the  soles, 
even  in  the  side ;  or  at  least  seem  to  do  so.  We  may  believe  this 
/toujours,  the  fact,  that  morbus  simulatus,  the  malingering  power, 
^pable  of  deceiving  all  mankind.  Persons  instigated  by  interested 
tives,  such  as  a  desire  to  be  discharged  from  military  or  naval  ser- 
€,  or  to  escape  from  the  performance  of  disagreeable  duties,  or  to 
:!ite  the  compassion  of  the  public,  are  found  to  make  use  of  extraor- 
lary  means  of  deception.  But  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  frequent 
jurrence  of  malingering  from  hysterical  causes ;  as  I  have  known 
ung  women  to  require  the  use  of  the  catheter  for  months  in  succes- 
n,  under  a  diseased  conviction  that  the  urine  could  not  escape  but 

the  aid  of  the  catheter,  I  being  equally  convinced  that  it  was  an 
sterical  affection ;  a  urinary  monomania,  in  fact. 
I  have  seen  a  woman  simulate  intense  spasm,  followed  by  profound 
3ia;  pending  which,  she  endured,  without  wincing,  the  most  painful 
•atment.  In  this  case,  although  I  suspected  malingering  at  the  time, 
ras  wholly  unable  to  verify  it,  until  long  afterwards ;  when  she  con- 
sed  to  me  that  all  her  symptoms  were  assumed  in  order  that  she 
jreby  might  wreak  vengeance  upon  her  husband,  whom  she  wrongly 
spected  of  infidelity. 

I  have  seen  hysterical  cough  assumed  by  a  woman  and  persevered 
for  many  consecutive  weeks,  with  such  violence  as  to  shock  and 
haust  in  a  great  degree  the  health  of  the  sufferer.  She  was  in  an 
linent  degree  an  hysterical  person;   and  it  is  probable  that  she 
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coughed  three  or  four  times  a  minute,  save  when  asleep,  during  the 
whole  of  this  time;  and  I  know  it  was  a  malingering  cough«  In  odc 
unfortunate  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplishments,  subject  to  ex- 
quisitely marked  hysteria,  I  was  the  distressed  witness  of  the  fatal 
termination  in  consumption  of  a  cough  that  was  merely  simulated  at 
first,  under  the  impulsions  of  an  hysteric  state. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  power  of  the  aphrodisiac  force  when  ex- 
aggerated into  erotomania  and  satyriasis — that  power  that  drives  from 
the  conscience  of  the  woman  the  last  vestige  of  female  purity ;  and 
from  her  cheek  the  faculty  to  blush  ?  The  feats  of  Messalina  are  no- 
thing in  comparison  to  the  manifestations  of  this  power,  sometimes 
met  with  in  medical  practice. 

The  diagnosis  of  hysteria  is  in  general  not  difficult.  The  means  of 
distinguishing  the  hysterical  convulsion  from  the  ordinary  epileptic 
form ;  the  hysterical  from  the  apoplectic  coma ;  the  hysterical  tetanoid 
from  the  tetanic  spasm,  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  history  and  ante- 
cedents of  the  case,  the  sex,  the  age,  and  sanitary  habits  of  the  patient; 
in  auscultation  of  the  heart;  in  careful  comparison  and  judgment  of 
the  pulse ;  in  the  condition  of  the  calorific  power ;  in  the  duration  of 
the  paroxysm ;  in  a  certain  character  of  the  physiognomical  expres- 
sion where  there  is  absence  of  all  those  profound  and  dangerous  im- 
pressions that  are  inseparable  from  such  great  disorders  as  I  have  just 
named. 

In  the  hysterical  fit,  there  is  generally  a  moral  cause,  which  seta 
in  motion  a  machine  already  highly  wrought  and  prepared  for  tha 
movement.  The  hysterical  woman,  like  the  highly  electrified  thunder- 
cloud, requires  but  the  point  to  draw  the  flash.  She  sits  like  Tarn 
O'Shantcr's  wife, 

"Gathering  her  brows,  like  gathering  storm, 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm  ;" 

when,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  some  word,  sign,  or  gesture,  or  the 
want  of  some  word,  sign,  or  gesture,  gives  the  occasion ;  and  we  have 
reproaches,  tears,  screaming,  laughter,  sobs,  wringing  of  hands,  tearing 
of  hair,  clonic  convulsions,  tonic  spasms,  stupor,  stertor,  smiles  like  a 
May  morning,  loud  laughter  again,  floods  of  te^rs,  and  then  a  gradual 
return  to  a  state  of  gentle  composure,  wherein  the  tenderest  aflfectiond 
of  the  female  heart  come  to  resume,  with  unusual  supremacy,  their 
wonted  sway  over  the  soul. 

It  is  very  true  that  I  have  not  always  inquired,  or  have  not  upon 
inquiry  been  always  satisfied,  as  to  the  state  of  the  uterus,  and  its  ap- 
pendages, in  every  case  of  hysteria  that  has  fallen  under  my  notice. 
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But  I  have,  in  many  of  those  cases,  clearly  discerned  the  connection 

between  the  morbid  innervations  and  a  known  disorder  of  the  sexual 

organs.     In  not  a  few  instances,  I  have  put  a  stop  to  the  paroxysm  of 

hysterical  passion  by  balancing  the  uterus  upon  the  point  of  my  index 

finger,  and  thrusting  it  as  far  as  I  could  carry  it  into  the  upper  part 

of  the  pelvic  excavation — thus  temporarily  relieving  the  innervation 

from  an  irritation  of  the  reproductive  apparatus  proceeding  from  a 

prolapsion,  or  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  from  which  probably  radiated 

the  whole  of  the  provocation  of  the  hysterical  attack. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  hysterical  passion,  some  of  the 
cases  require  therapeutical  treatment,  and  some  not:  a  patient  may  be 
brought  to  herself  by  letting  her  alone  and  leaving  her  alone;  but  in 
tbe  wild  and  confused  operations  of  the  nervous  and  sanguine  systems, 
and  with  the  impetuous  force  of  the  blood  observed  in  certain  of  the 
cases,  there  may  be  danger  for  some  of  the  great  vital  organs.  I  have 
seen  a  case  of  pure  hysteria  resulting  in  coma,  which  terminated  in 
the  death  of  the  patient,  probably  from  sanguine  extravasation  in  the 
encephalon.  I  believe  that  whenever  the  momentum  of  the  blood  is 
increased  to  a  dangerous  violence  by  whatever  cause,  that  danger 
ought  to  be  obviated  by  the  means  best  calculated  immediately  to 
reduce  it  within  safe  bounds :  a  simple  antispasmodic  medication 
will  not  do  in  these  cases;  and  I  think  you  will  not  do  your  duty  to 
the  patient  under  the  circumstances,  unless  by  means  of  venesection 
you  take  away  from  the  brain  and  the  heart  the  material  power  to 
excite  and  to  stimulate.  You  will  always  diminish  the  production  of 
neurosity  by  diminishing  the  intensity  of  the  contact  of  the  oxygen- 
ated blood  with  the  neurine.  It  is  a  very  common  opinion,  that  in 
the  nervous  affections  we  do  wrong  if  we  take  blood ;  and  persons  who 
dive  not  beyond  the  surface  of  things,  for  the  most  part  hold  to  the 
opinion  that  you  ought  not  to  let  blood  except  there  be  some  inflam- 
niatory  condition  of  organs,  requiring  that  special  therapia.  I  hope 
you  will  lay  it  to  heart  that  a  mere  simple  sanguine  engorgement,  the 
beginning  of  which  has  no  connection  with  any  inflammatory  condi- 
tion or  propensity,  may  speedily  terminate  in  the  ruin  of  the  patient 
"y  allowing  of  effusions  or  extravasations,  and  that  such  propensities 
^^J  as  clearly  demand  the  use  of  venesection  as  the  most  active  and 
<^learly  marked  inflammations.  It  is  not  true,  in  fact,  that  spasmodic, 
'Nervous,  vaporous,  hysterical  disorders,  neuropathias,  require  to  be 
^''eated  solely  upon  the  principles  of  the  antispasmodic  medication,  and 
"^  who  adopts  such  sentiments,  no  matter  by  what  school  or  by  what 
Authority  they  are  instilled  into  his  mind,  thereby  virtually  ties  up  his 
^^nis  in  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  instances,  in  which  a  perfect  free- 
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dom  from  the  bonds  of  such  a  prejudice  would  render  him  a  powerful 
and  eflBcient  practitioner  of  his  art. 

If  you  should  decide  upon  bleeding  in  any  case  of  hysteria,  you  may, 
after  the  abstraction  of  blood,  concentrate  the  confused,  heterogeneous, 
disturbed  perceptions,  upon  a  point,  or  several  points  of  the  skin,  by 
violent  frictions,  and  slapping  of  the  hands,  or  lower  extremities;  by 
hotsinapised  pediluvia;  by  mustard  cataplasms;  by  Granville's  lotion; 
by  the  powerfully  concentrating  sensation  produced  by  the  dry  cup, 
especially  if  applied  to  the  nucha,  and  on  the  interscapular  region; 
after  which,  you  may  avail  yourself  of  the  antispasmodic  therapeuti- 
cal power  which  you  can  find  in  the  assafetida,  in  the  fetid  gunis^  in 
castor,  or  in  musk ;  or  perhaps  more  than  all  in  valerian,  and  pariicu- 
larly  in  the  fine  extract  now  prepared  by  means  of  ether.     The  inhala- 
tion of  ether  in  this  stage  of  the  malady  will  be  a  safe  and  useful 
resource.    I  mean  not  the  inhalation  of  ether  to  the  extent  of  what  is 
called  etherization,  and  I  advise  you  to  make  no  appeal  to  such  a 
power,  since — in  the  disordered  and  heterologue  operations  of  the 
hemispheres  and  of  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  of  the  cerebellum,  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  of  what  is  always  a  deep  participant  in  the  hys- 
terical manifestation,  I  mean  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  vagus- 
no  man  ought  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  right  to  plunge  these  organs 
into  the  temporary  annihilation  of  etherization ;  because,  the  coordi- 
nation  of  their  actions  being  destroyed  in  the  hysterical  paroxysm, 
there  may  be  no  regular  succession  in  the  influences  of  the  ether  upon 
the  several  parts  of  the  brain.    In  that  regular  succession,  the  part 
that  last  yields  is  the  medulla  oblongata.     What  if,  in  this  anoma- 
lous condition  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  it  should  be  the  first  to 
yield  ?     It  is  the  source  of  the  respiratory  power ;  when  it  ceases  to 
act,  the  respiration  ceases;  and  is  not  a  woman  dead  when  the  breath 
is  out  of  her  ? 

I  presume  that  there  is  not  among  the  whole  armamentarium  medi- 
Cum  an  article  possessing  the  exclusive  properties  of  an  antispasmodic 
so  perfectly  as  valerian ;  and  I  again  beg  you  to  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  Prof.  Trousseau's  remarks  upon  it,  in  his  article  on 
antispasmodic  medication  in  his  therapeutics. 

If  you  should  resolve,  in  your  cases  of  hysterical  spasm  and  excite- 
ment, upon  its  use,  I  advise  you  to  administer  it  as  the  fluid  extract 
just  before  mentioned;  or,  if  that  be  not  conveniently  attainable, to 
give  it  in  substance  reduced  to  fine  powder. 

A  large  teaspoonful  of  the  fluid  extract  in  a  wineglassful  of  sweetened 
water  is  a  good  dose,  which  may  be  frequently  repeated ;  or  a  drachm 
of  freshly-powdered  valerian  root  highly  fragrant  may  be  divided  into 
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four  powders ;  of  wbich,  one  is  suitable  for  a  dose.  Mix  it  in  half  a 
tumbler  of  fresh  water,  and  make  the  patient  drink  it.  Don't  tell  me 
that  she  can't  drink  it,  or  won't  drink  it ;  or  that  her  jaws  are  set,  and 
jrou  can't  make  her  swallow  it.  Her  jaws  will  never  be  set  so  tight 
3ut  that  you  can  open  them.  How  ?  Take  two  bits  of  ice,  each  as 
3ig  as  an  egg;  wrap  each  of  them  up  in  the  corner  of  a  napkin ;  then 
>ress  the  cold  napkin  against  her  masseter  muscles  on  each  side.  As 
I  general  rule,  the  cold  contact  will  scarcely  be  made  before  the  mas- 
^ter  relaxes.  But  suppose  you  find  a  case  in  which  it  won't  relax ; 
^hen  get  the  end  of  a  spoon  between  her  jaws,  open  them  a  little  with 
Lhis,  and  then  substitute  the  end  of  a  tooth-brush  handle :  now  pour 
the  liquid  into  her  mouth.  Do  you  say  she  won't  swallow  it  ?  I 
reply  she  will  swallow  it,  if  with  the  end  of  the  spoon  handle  you 
separate  the  base  of  her  tongue  from  the  velum  pendulum  palati, 
which  will  allow  the  mixture  to  get  beyond  the  isthmus  faucium,  and 
when  there,  the  oesophagus  will  transmit  it  to  the  stomach. 

Anybody  can  swallow ;  I  was  almost  ready  to  say  you  could  make 
a  dead  man  swallow.  I  beg  you  never  to  say  of  your  patient — He  is 
past  swallowing — unless  he  be  laboring  under  a  paralysis  of  the 
pharynx  and  oesophagus;  but  you  may  practice  for  forty  years,  and 
never  meet  a  case. 

But  to  return.  If  the  patient  does  swallow  the  powder,  you  will 
probably  witness  a  very  speedy  diminution  of  all  the  spasmodic  inner- 
vation, and  a  return  of  the  constitution  to  a  state  of  the  profoundest 
calm« 

Some  time  ago,  I  was  summoned  in  a  hurry,  to  see  a  beautiful  little 
child  seized  with  most  intense  convulsions,  brought  on  by  prava 
ingesta ;  among  the  attendants  was  a  faithful  nurse,  who  had  lived  a 
long  time  in  the  family — a  highly  hysterical  and  nervous  individual. 
Having  been  very  much  excited  and  alarmed,  on  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  her  little  favorite,  she  went  into  an  adjoining  apartment, 
where  she  fell  into  a  most  violent  fit  of  hysteria.  My  attention  being 
called  to  her,  1  wrote  a  prescription  for  half  a  drachm  of  powdered 
valerian,  which  was  immediately  brought  to  me,  and  I  said  to  a  young 
lady,  standing  near:  "Please  to  mix  the  powder  in  half  a  tumbler  of 
water,  and  bring  it  to  me,  and,  with  it,  a  tablespoon,  and  I'll  show  you 
something  very  curious.  Now,  see  here" — said  I — "here  is  this 
woman,  whose  mind,  for  the  time,  is  abolished,  and  her  body  is,  as 
you  see,  tortured  by  these  violent  spasms;  now,  I'm  going  to  make 
her  swallow  fifteen  grains  of  the  powdered  root  of  valerian,  and  do 
you  look  on,  to  observe  what  strange  powers  are  possessed  by  certain 
medicinal  articles  over  the  human  body.    You  shall  see  that,  in  about 
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fifteen  miuutes,  this  great  storm  shall  become  a  great  calm."  The 
woman  could  not  swallow,  but  I  made  her  swallow  the  fifteen  grains. 
"  Now" — said  I — "  look  at  her."  In  two  or  three  minutes,  her  spasms 
became  less,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  was  perfectly  well. 
"Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that,  my  dear?" — said  I.  "I  don't 
know  what  to  think  of  it  doctor;  but  it  surprises  me  very  much.'' 

I  have  said  nothing  about  opium.  What  need  have  I  to  mention 
the  name  of  opium  in  connection  with  such  circumstances  ?  It  com- 
mends itself,  by  its  very  name,  in  all  such  cases;  provided  that  you 
can  render  yourself  sure  that  there  is  not  connected  with  the  parox- 
ysmal manifestations  some  element  of  meningitis,  or  cerebri tis,  which 
you  have  not  deprived  of  its  mischievous  nature  by  the  salutary  inter- 
position of  your  lancet. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  persons  in  the  intervals  of  the  hjs- 
terical  paroxysms,  to  which  they  are  liable,  I  should  be  guilty  of  the 
fault  of  iteration  were  I  to  say  much  upon  that  subject,  since  I  hare 
so  clearly  expressed  the  conviction  of  my  mind  that  hysteria  is  truly 
hysteria,  and  not  ordinary  nervous  surexcitation.  But,  if  hysteria  be 
truly  hysteriq,  it  follows  that,  in  the  inter-hysterical  periods,  yoa 
should  address  your  inquiries  and  your  remedies  to  the  condition  of 
the  reproductive  organs,  and  those  morbid  states  which  are  the 
"  ipsissima  causa  morbi." 

But  I  have  spoken  so  much  at  length,  in  these  Letters,  upon  these 
morbid  conditions,  that  I  shall  here  close  the  present  one,  referring 
you  to  many  of  the  antecedent  pages  of  this  volume.  C.  D.  M. 


LETTER    XXXVIII. 

Gentlemen:  The  change  in  the  condition  of  the  reproductive 
organs  brought  about  by  pregnancy,  is,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
too  great  to  fail  in  producing  phenomena  approaching  perhaps  to  tbe 
nature  of  disease. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  physician  should  render  himself  familiaf 
with  these  phenomena.  The  pregnant  state,  in  fact,  is  one  full  of  in- 
terest to  the  medical  Student  or  the  practitioner  of  physic.  I  feel  it 
a  duty,  therefore,  to  say  in  these  letters  something  to  yoa  of  the  state 
of  pregnancy,  and  the  maladies  and  the  inconveniences  with  which  it 
is  accompanied. 

The  fecundated  germ,  in  attaching  itself  to  the  lining  surface  of  tbe 
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;rus,  may  affix  itself  to  any  part  of  the  internal  superficies  of  that 
^n.     I  say  the  fecundated  germ,  because  I  wish  to  express  the 
inioQ  that  the  germ  may  become  fecundated  without  being  followed 
pregnancy.    The  germ  is  fecundated  by  the  contact  of  the  male 
cual  element,  which  imparts  to  it  the  power  to  develop  the  organisms 
i  the  whole  nature  of  the  animal  in  question.    But  pregnancy  can- 
t  be  deemed  to  take  place  until  the  germ  has  established  a  mesen- 
•ic  connection  with  the  living  surface  of  the  mother.    "When,  then, 
e  mesenteric  attachment  takes  place,  the  woman  has  conceived, 
oubtless,  thousands  and  millions  of  germs  become  fecundated  that 
5ver  form  mesenteric  attachments,  and  are  consequently  lost.    The 
Oman  is  only  pregnant  when  the  mesenteric  attachment  has  been 
lade.    No  matter  where  this  mesenteric  attachment  is  formed,  the 
roraan  is  pregnant  when  it  is  made.    It  may  be  effected  in  some  part 
•f  the  tractus  of  the  Fallopian  tube;  or  it  may  be  made  upon  the 
arface  of  the  ovary,  the  ovary  being  covered  at  the  time  by  the  fim- 
>ria  of  the  tube.    If  the  porule  of  the  Graafian  cell  have  been  formed, 
nd  the  male  sexual  element  have  been  translated  through  the  channel 
f  the  tube,  and  come  in  contact  with  the  exposed  ovule  still  contained 
rithin  the  Graafian  crypt,  the  ovule  may  be  there  fecundated  and  form 
is  mesenteric  attachment  within  the  crypt,  and  then  you  will  have  an 
varian  pregnancy  case,  and  there  is  not  another  way  in  which  you 
w  suppose  one.    It  is  by  some  erroneously  supposed  that  the  germ 
»ay  be  fecundated  within  the  grasp  of  the  fimbria,  and  being  once 
odowed  with  the  development  power,  if  it  fall  into  the  peritoneal  sac 
id  there  form  its  mesenteric  attachment,  it  may  then  constitute  a 
antral  pregnancy,  which  is  a  thing  wholly  impossible.    An  ovule 
«y  become  fecundated  on  its  passage  from  the  fimbria  to  the  uterus; 
may  be  arrested  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  tube  where  it  passes 
rough  the  thickness  of  the  uterus;  the  delay  and  the  pressure  are 
obably  the  causes  why  it  sometimes  forms  its  mesenteric  attach- 
5nt  there,  and  develops  itself  in  the  substance  of  the  uterus  outside 
its  cavity,  thus  constituting  what  is  called  interstitial  pregnancy. 
Conception  is  never  natural,  never  right,  never  safe,  except  when  it 
ces  place  in  the  cavity  of  the  womb.    Please  not  understand  me  as 
ting  that  fecundation  always  takes  place  outside  of  the  uterine 
^ity;  it  is  probable  that  it  most  frequently  takes  place  outside  of 
5  cavity,  but  it  may  also,  perhaps,  sometimes  take  place  within  the 
^ty  of  the  womb.    The  fecundation  takes  place  in  whatever  place 
3  contact  of  the  sexual  element  happens  to  be  made.    Conception 
568  place  whenever  and  wherever  the  fecundated  germ  becomes  fixed, 
inception  is  affixation  of  the  fecundated  germ. 
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When  a  woman  has  conceived,  the  womb  begins  to  increase  in  size; 
the  increase  taking  place  at  first  in  the  body  and  fundus  and  not  affect- 
ing the  neck.  This  growth  of  the  womb  is  so  rapid  that  it  passes 
from  the  non-gravid  state  to  the  condition  of  the  organ  at  full  term  of 
utero-gestation,  in  the  short  space  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  days ;  a 
space  of  time  in  which  the  most  remarkable  changes  occur  in  the 
character  of  the  organ,  and  the  influence  of  the  organ  upon  the  living 
economy.  The  non-gravid  womb  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long, 
one  and  a  half  in  the  widest  part,  and  one-half  an  inch  in  thickness; 
and  its  weight  shall  scarcely  be  found  to  exceed  two  ounces.  The 
gravid  womb  at  full  term  is  often  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  its 
transverse  diameter  is  equal  to  eight  or  nine  inches ;  its  weight,  freed 
from  its  contents,  is  scarcely  less  than  one  pound,  or  a  pound  and  a 
half.  It  exceeds  by  from  eight  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  per  cent 
its  normal  weight.  The  superficies  of  the  cavity  in  the  non-gravid 
uterus,  cannot  be  more  than  two  square  inches,  and  probably  not  more 
than  one  and  a  half  square  inches.  Whereas  the  internal  superficies 
in  the  gravid  womb  at  term  is  more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
square  inches. 

The  space  occupied  by  it  in  the  non-gravid  state  is,  as  you  have  seen, 
very  small;  in  the  gravid  condition  it  constantly  intrudes  itself  among 
the  other  organs,  pushing  them  aside,  distending  some  and  compress- 
ing others,  interfering  with  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  vessels  and  the 
ascent  of  the  lymph  in  the  tubes,  and  calling  out  of  the  general  course 
of  the  circulation  vast  torrents  of  arterial  blood,  which  it  retarns  to 
the  venous  circulation  after  having  deprived  it  of  its  oxygen,  and  of 
much  of  its  solid  constituent  elements. 

Under  such  a  view  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  womb,  you 
have  little  reason  to  be  surprised  that  the  health  of  the  woman  is 
often  disturbed.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  womb,  when  twelve  inches 
in  length  by  nine  in  breadth,  and  weighing  a  pound  and  a  half,  is 
the  same  organ  that  it  was  in  the  non-gravid  condition?  You  call  it, 
it  is  true,  by  the  same  name,  uterus.  Bujt,  if  you  inspect  it,  if  yoa 
touch  it,  if  you  weigh  it,  if  you  analyze  it,  you  find  it  a  very  different 
thing. 

Why  is  it  that  the  womb  suffers  these  wonderful  changes  of  form, 
of  dimensions,  of  weight  ?  They  are  compulsory.  The  uterus  has  re- 
ceived the  fecundated  germ;  that  germ  is  an  animal,  and  was  before  it 
came  into  the  uterus  wholly  independent  of  it ;  and  it  will  be  while  it 
remains  in  the  womb  equally  independent  of  that  organ.  That  is  to 
say,  it  will  be  as  independent  of  the  uterus  as  the  plant  is  of  the  soil 
in  which  it  grows;  if  the  plant  be  torn  from  the  soil,  it  will  perish 
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^use  it  can  Dowbere  find  tlie  materials  for  its  developmeDt ;  and  if 
t  ovam  is  torn  from  its  attachment,  it  will  perish  for  a  similar  reason: 
t  the  ovum  grows  by  its  own  force,  it  finds  on  the  surface  of  the 
mb  the  elements  which  it  knows  how  to  assimilate  for  its  own  pur- 
ses. That  assimilation  increasing  constantly  its  weight  and  dimen- 
ns,  it  is  inevitable  that,  if  it  is  to  reside  in  the  womb,  that  organ 
1st  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  growing  ovum;  but,  in  yielding  to 
at  pressure,  it  is  not  destroyed;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  generically  de- 
iloped ;  it  is  augmented  in  size  and  in  weight ;  its  uterine  arteries 
id  its  nerves,  and  its  absorbent  vessels,  being  all  increased,  not  in 
amber,  but  in  length  and  in  diameter.  Greater  quantities  of  blood 
irnish  the  material  out  of  which  this  new  growth  takes  place ;  and 
tills  the  womb,  under  the  constant  pressure  of  the  augmenting  ovum, 
3  stimulated  or  excited  to  new  efforts  of  uterine  development-force — 
.ngmentation,  hypertrophization.  The  increased  magnitude  and  weight 
if  the  womb  in  pregnancy  is  the  result  of  a  normal  physiological 
lypertrophy.  Labor  is  the  result  of  the  effort  of  the  womb  to  recover 
t8  noD-hypertrophic  state.  Pregnancy  presents,  therefore,  an  example 
fa  curable,  nay,  a  spontaneously  curable  hypertrophy  of  the  womb. 

You  know  this  to  be  true,  because  you  know  that  the  uterus  at  any 
eriod  of  utero-gestation  has  a  constant  tendency,  I  had  almost  said  a 
mstant  desire^  to  return  to  its  non-gravid  repose.  You  know  that  it 
ill  begin  to  return  to  that  non-gravid  condition  whenever  with  the 
«nt  of  a  bougie  or  other  instrument  you  rupture  the  membranes  of 
e  ovum  and  allow  the  watery  contents  to  flow  oft  You  also  know 
at  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  uterus  refuses  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
asion  of  the  growing  ovum,  which  is  then  ruptured  and  expelled ; 

it  is  even  expelled  unruptured  by  the  action  of  the  muscular  womb, 
ich  a  womb  has  been  augmenting  by  a  power  of  evolution — it  has 
own  tired  of  the  process,  and  returns  to  its  rest  by  a  process  of  in- 
flation. 
I  don't  know  what  better  argument  I  can  present  to  you  in  favor 

the  opinion  I  have  expressed,  of  the  compulsory  nature  of  the  ute- 
le  development  in  pregnancy,  than  the  one  above  stated.  If  you 
move  the  cause,  the  effect  ceases,  is  an  axiom  in  philosophy :  I  say, 
at  the  cause  of  the  growth  of  the  uterus  resides  in  the  ovum,  and  I 
ove  it  by  stating  that  whenever  the  ovum  is  destroyed,  the  effect  of 
I  growth,  to  wit,  the  growth  of  the  womb,  ceases  ipso  facto. 
I  wish  to  make  this  statement  to  you,  simply  because  it  is  a  physi- 
3gical  truth,  but  more  than  that,  because  it  contains  the  most  im- 
►rtant  chirurgical  principle — a  principle  which  you  will  apply  a 
oosand  times  perhaps  in  your  practice;  a  principle  which,  if  you 
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understand  it  properly,  shall  give  you  the  gratification  of  rescuing 
multitudes  of  people  from  untimely  graves,  save  you  from  the  gross- 
est errors  in  practice,  and  enable  you  to  do  honor  to  the  divine  art 
you  profess,  by  showing  its  might  and  its  beneficence,  upon  the  most 
interesting  and  important  occasions. 

When  the  womb  first  begins  to  develop  itself  under  the  influence 
of  the  growing  ovum,  it  becomes  healthfully  engorged,  and  of  course 
grows  broader,  longer,  and  offers  a  larger  surface  of  pressure  to  the 
superincumbent  viscera.  Both  its  augmented  weight  and  volume, 
therefore,  give  it  a  tendency  to  descend  toward  the  floor  of  the  pelvis, 
and  as  it  is  attached  to  the  bladder  by  the  utero- vesical  septum,  and 
presses  upon  the  rectum,  which  is  both  behind  it  and  below  it,  and 
weighs  down  the  uterine  end  of  the  vagina  so  as  to  stretch  inordi- 
nately the  ligamenta  uterosacralia,  the  woman  will  scarce  fail  to  have 
some  symptoms  of  a  prolapsus  or  descent  of  the  uterus,  evinced  by  a 
more  frequent  desire  to  pass  urine,  and  a  tenesmic  feeling  of  weight 
and  dragging  about  the  loins,  and  in  the  two  iliac  regions.  Such 
symptoms,  therefore,  in  married  women,  or  women  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  conception,  you  should  regard  as  rational  or  inferential  signs 
of  the  gravid  state ;  symptoms  not  absolutely  to  be  relied  upon,  bat 
still  of  no  little  value,  when  collated  with  those  hereafter  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

When  such  descent  does  take  place,  it  happens,  notwithstanding 
the  augmented  volume  of  the  uterus,  that  the  hypogastric  region  of 
the  womb  becomes  less  protuberant  than  it  was  in  the  non-gravid 
state ;  so  that  the  woman  does  not  begin  to  grow  larger,  but  really 
grows  smaller  in  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy.  Hence,  the  oft- 
quoted  French  proverb, 

"A  ventre  plat,  enfant  il-y  a." 

Inasmuch  as  I  do  not  profess  to  know  what  the  essential  nerve-force 
is,  I  cannot  undertake  to  tell  you  how  it  happens  that  the  earliest 
modification  of  the  state  of  the  uterus  is  commonly  expressed  by 
simultaneous  modifications  of  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  the  female 
breast.  Perhaps  the  truest  expression  of  the  meaning  here  would  be, 
that  all  the  nervous  complications  of  the  economy  with  the  gravid 
state — I  mean  all  the  pathological  complications — are  really  only  so 
many  forms  of  hysteria.  If  I  use  the  word  sympathy  to  express  it, 
you  see  that  I  shall  only  use  a  word,  and  not  give  you  an  explanation. 
A  man  who  thinks  he  has  an  explanation,  because  he  has  the  word 
sympathy  at  hand,  is  like  those  people  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  whom 
the  prophet  says,  "  They  fill  their  mouth  with  wind,  and  their  belly 
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ith  the  east  wind."  It  is  better  to  say,  and  to  think,  that,  as  the 
Te  of  the  whole  constitution  is  made  up  of  the  lives  of  all  the 
*gaiis  and  organisms  which  that  constitution  inholds,  it  is  reasonable 
►  suppose  that  the  pathological  condition  of  any  one  of  the  import- 
it  organs  may  disarrange  the  normal,  ordinary  rate  of  action  of 
)me  other,  and  even  of  all  the  other  organs.  Life,  in  the  womb,  is, 
nder  this  view,  the  sum  of  that  of  all  the  parts  of  the  womb;  and  so 
f  the  assimilating  organs,  of  the  oxygenating  organs,  and  of  the 
ntire  constitution;  but  the  life  of  one  of  the  integers  being  disturbed, 
he  sum  total  itself  may  be  disturbed.  If  you  have  a  cube  made  up 
)f  many  smaller  cubes,  of  which  you  take  one  away,  or  alter  its  form, 
it  will  no  longer  be  precisely  a  cube ;  so,  if  the  physiological  condition 
of  the  uterus  is  changed,  by  pregnancy,  it  will  disturb  the  rate  of 
action  in  other  parts  of  the  economy,  whose  properties  and  powers 
are  modified,  because  an  important  integer  of  that  economy  is  modi- 
fiei 

The  stomach  sympathizes  with  the  uterus  as  the  breast  does,  and  that 
sympathy  is  exhibited  by  anorexia,  by  acidity,  by  pica  and  malacia, 
by  nausea,  by  the  most  obstinate  vomiting  and  by  excitement  of  the 
salivary  glands,  which,  however,  are  part  of  the  digestive  apparatus. 
Thus,  all  modification  of  the  nutrition,  the  coloration  and  the  calorifi- 
cation of  the  patient,  as  well  as  changes  both  of  her  moral  sentiments 
and  her  intellectual  powers,  may  be  results  of  sympathy  in  the  womb. 

The  same  sympathy,  to  use  the  word,  introduces  speedy  modifica- 
tions of  the  lactiferous  apparatus.  The  milk  granules  of  the  breast 
glands,  which  have  been  inactive  since  the  woman  first  acquired  the 
menstrual  or  rather  the  ovulation  power,  now  become  roused  into 
active  conformability  to  the  wants  and  forces  of  the  constitution,  and 
a  new  process  of  development  is  set  up  within  them.  This  new  force 
ia  at  first  manifested  by  an  increase  of  the  magnitude  of  the  hemi- 
sphere of  the  breast,  dependent  more  upon  augmented  deposit  of 
idipose  tissue  than  upon  immediate  augmentation  of  the  lactiferous 
;pparatus;  that  augmentation  is,  however,  perceptible,  but  it  becomes 
trikingly  so  at  a  more  advanced  period. 

The  new  life  moving  in  the  female  breast  also  exhibits  itself  in  in- 
reased  deposit  of  pigmentum  nigrum  on  the  mucous  body  of  the  skin 
f  the  aureole  which  surrounds  the  nipple,  and  the  whole  aureole  be- 
omes  so  protuberant  as  to  represent  a  segment  of  a  sphere  smaller 
dan  the  hemisphere  upon  which  it  rests.  The  numerous  papillas 
rhich  are  observed  near  the  margin  of  the  aureole  feel  the  genial  in- 
aence  of  the  new  excitement,  and  become  decidedly  developed  in 
ize.     These  changes  in  the  character  of  the  female  breast  are  such 
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constant  attendants  upon  even  the  earlier  stages  of  gestation,  that 
they  afford  strong  rational  or  presumptive  evidence  of  that  slate. 
Pray,  my  friends,  consider  the  words,  presumptive  or  rational;  and 
do  not  suppose  yourselves  authorized  to  decide  the  existence  of 
pregnancy  upon  such  grounds  as  these  alone.  It  is  but  just  to  say 
that  it  deserves  considerable  reliance ;  so  considerable  that  Dr.  Wil. 
liam  Hunter,  to  whom  we  are  all  indebted  for  his  great  reputation, 
as  well  as  for  the  valuable  works  he  has  left  to  posterity,  was  accas- 
tomed  to  pronounce  from  it  alone ;  so  that  upon  one  occasion,  being 
in  the  dissecting-room,  Mr.  Clift  showed  him  the  body  of  a  young 
female ;  and  Dr.  Hunter,  upon  observing  the  state  of  the  aureole,  which 
was  deeply  colored  by  a  deposit  of  pigmentum  nigrum,  said  to  Mr. 
Clift  that  the  young  woman  had  died  pregnant;  Mr.  Clift  rejoined 
that  it  was  impossible,  since  the  hymen  was  still  intact ;  notwithstand- 
ing that.  Dr.  Hunter  insisted  upon  it  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  preg- 
nancy, and  upon  opening  the  body,  an  early  ovum  was  found  in  the 
womb. 

A  woman  who  has  become  pregnant  has  the  womb  occupied  and 
tamponed  by  the  ovum,  and  even  if  the  causes  of  menstruation  should 
still  remain  active,  they  cannot  produce  the  bloody  sign  of  menstrua- 
tion, since  the  pregnant  womb  will  not  readily  bleed :  it  may  be  the 
subject  of  the  mensual  engorgement,  and  doubtless  is  so ;  but  that 
mensual  engorgement  does  not  result  in  the  menstrual  hemorrhage, 
but  disappears  after  a  few  hours,  or  after  a  few  days.  The  old  writers 
thought  that  the  menstrual  blood  was  designed  to  ^^nouryshe  thefeaiurt^ 
as  they  called  it;  and  in  one  sense  this  idea  may  be  assumed  as  correct 
What  say  you — Is  it  not  probable  that  the  process  of  hypertrophiza- 
tion  by  which  the  pregnant  womb  goes  on  daily  enlarging,  may  be 
much  helped  and  forwarded  by  the  monthly  aid  of  a  periodical 
hyperaemia  coinciding  with  the  process  of  ovulation?  Doubtless  the 
ovulations  do  go  on  for  several  successive  periods  aft;er  the  act  of  con* 
ception. 

If  the  ovulation-menstrual  doctrine  is  true,  this  is  reasonable.  Of 
the  truth  of  that  doctrine,  I  entertain  no  doubt ;  and  I  believe  you 
will  find  it  everywhere  admitted  on  the  part  of  practitioners,  as  well 
as  on  the  part  of  writers,  that  early  abortions  are  generally  marked 
by  a  coincidence  with  the  menstrual  periods;  and  it  is  but  a  fair  infer* 
ence  that  the  menstrual  eflFort,  in  overcoming  the  resisting  power  of 
the  vessels  of  the  womb,  is  often  the  real  cause  of  the  hemorrhage  of 
abortion.  Hence,  you  have  the  inference  that  women  prone  to  abor- 
tion, ought  to  be  protected  against  that  danger,  by  all  the  convenient 
or  proper  precautions,  at  or  about  the  menstrual  periods. 
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Supposing  the  woman  to  become  pregnant,  and  that  the  succeeding 
nstrual  effort  fail,  then  she  will  miss  her  expected  courses,  and  she 
1  say  :  "  I  have  conceived."  She  will  have  good  reason  to  say  so, 
he  ordinary  state  of  her  health  had  given  her  good  right  to  expect 

I  normal  return  of  her  catamenia,  and  if  no  accident  or  morbid  cause 
atever  could  be  accused  of  intervening  between  her  and  her  natural 
iction. 

Upon  missing  the  return,  the  woman,  as  I  said,  will  suspect  herself 
have  conceived;  but,  as  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  so 
3  failure  of  the  menstruation  will  not  give  her  assurance  that  she 
3  become  gravid.  To  show  you,  however,  how  strong  this  presump- 
n  IS,  on  the  part  of  women  generally,  any  woman  of  the  Upper  Ten 
lousand  will  so  far  rely  upon  it  as  to  begin  at  once  to  make  arrange- 
;nts  to  procure  her  monthly  nurse,  and  provide  for  the  other  exigen- 
ts of  her  accouchement.  If  she  have  the  morning  sickness,  if  she 
ve  the  darkened  aureole,  if  the  next  menstrual  period  should  prove 
allure,  the  inference  becomes  stronger.  If  the  third  menstruation 
I,  with  the  same  accompanying  phenomena,  and  with  the  addition 
some  slight  protuberance  of  the  hypogastric  region,  the  inference 
at  she  is  pregnant  is  greatly  strengthened. 

The  presumption  that  she  is  pregnant  is  greatly  strengthened  by 
creased  protuberance  of  the  hypogaster,  and  the  other  concomitants; 
d  more  considerably,  if  she  fail  at  the  fourth  menstruation.  Still, 
e  does  not  know  it.  At  the  fourth  month,  or  more  probably  at  four 
d  a  half,  the  child  quickens,  or,  as  the  lawyers  term  it,  becomes  quick 
ith  life.  Then  she  knows  it — but  you  cannot  know  it. 
Quickening  has  been  understood,  in  the  world,  to  mean  that  the 
lild  has  become  alive,  whereas  it  was  deemed  to  be  not  alive  before. 
be  lawyers  begin  now  to  recognize  its  rights  in  court;  whereas  pre- 
oasly,  it  had  not  any  claims  of  the  State.  They  will  hang  you  for 
aliciously  killing  it  after  this  act  of  quickening ;  but  they  will  not 

II  you  in  question  on  an  indictment  for  the  same  act,  committed 
itecedently  to  the  quickening.  This  is  very  great  nonsense  on  the 
irt  of  the  lawyers,  who  would  abolish  their  laws  as  to  quickening  if 
ey  understood  the  value  of  the  term  viability :  then  they  would 
ther  defer  the  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  State  to  the  seventh 
ODth,  or,  more  wisely  still,  make  it  commence  with  the  conception. 
Quickening  is,  however,  in  its  true  sense,  not  quickening;  it  is  only 
e  first  perceived  motion  of  the  foetus.  There  was  motion  before — 
it  motion  so  slow,  so  feeble,  that  the  impulses  against  the  womb  were 
)t  strong  enough  to  be  felt,  or  perceived.  The  child  at  four  or  four 
id  a  half  months  has  acquired  so  much  muscular  development  that 
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it  can  thrust  its  feet  out,  or  move  its  hands,  or  saddenlj  extend  iU 
whole  trunk  and  limbs,  suflBciently  to  make  the  mother  feel  it    That 
is  quickening.    But  do  you  not  know  that  some  children  weigh  foui 
pounds,  some  seven,  and  some  twelve  pounds  at  a  birth  ?  i.  e.  children 
grow  faster  and  stronger  in  some  instances  than  in  others.     Hence,  it 
must  happen  that  the  period  of  quickening  will  vary  in  different  wo- 
men, and  indeed  in  the  same  woman  in  different  pregnancies;  wbcDoe 
the  woman  may  feel  her  child  at  three  or  three  and  a  half  months. 
Many  have  felt  it  at  three  months :  but  the  child  may  be  so  small, 
feeble,  or  torpid,  that  it  makes  not  its  spontaneous  motion  perceptible 
till  the  fifth  or  even  the  sixth  month  ;  and  cases  are  recorded  where 
it  has  never  been  felt  until  the  birth  had  taken  place. 

The  quickening  of  the  child  generally  removes  all  doubt  of  the  wo- 
man as  to  the  gravidity.  She  knows  she  is  pregnant — for  the  child  is 
quick  with  life  within  her  womb.  I  say  she  knows  it ;  but  you  do 
not  know  it — nor  have  you  the  right  to  say  that  she  knows  it. 

Many  a  woman  thinks  she  feela  the  motion  of  the  child,  when  she 
feels  some  other  motion:  and  if  you,  relying  either  upon  her  relation, 
on  her  good  faith,  should  express  your  medical  opinion,  you  might  place 
yourself  in  a  very  unpleasant  predicament.  Suppose  you  rashly,  on 
oath,  declare  to  a  court  that  you  know  her  to  be  pregnant,  when  she 
is  really  not  so,  and  knows  she  is  not  so  I  Or  suppose  you  assert  she 
is  not  so,  and  your  professional  oath  serves  to  prove  you  rash  or  igno- 
rant 1  Don't  you  see  how  wrong  it  would  be  to  make*  professional 
assertions  whose  incorrectness  must  be  exposed  ?  and  how  much  ham 
you  do  to  yourself  and  to  everybody  else  of  the  brethren?  The  scof- 
fer has  words  p\it  in  his  mouth — and  the  despiser  wags  his  head  at  na 
all  through  your  foolishness.  For,  in  the  worldly  sense,  DOCTOB  is 
a  genus — and  if  the  scoffer  can  scoff  at  you  he  can  scoff  at  me,  and  all 
of  us.  Don't,  therefore,  by  false  diagnosis  disgrace  yourself,  and  dis- 
grace me,  who  am  your  teacher  and  you  my  pupil.  It  would  be  rcTers- 
ing  the  axiom — "  The  children  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  ihe/allicri 
teeth  are  set  on  edge." 

Depend  upon  it,  if  you  confide  in  the  rational  signs  of  pregnancy, 
you  will  come  to  the  day  when  you  will  be  deceived. 

The  signs  of  pregnancy  are  rational  or  sensible.  I  have  men- 
tioned seven  of  the  rational  signs,  and  two  of  the  sensible  signs— to 
wit,  the  swelling  of  the  hypogaster  and  the  quickening.  There  are 
other  rational  and  other  sensible  signs. 

Toothache  is  a  rational  sign ;  since  there  are  many  women  who 
never  become  pregnant  without  having  toothache.  I  have  heard 
them  say :  "  Each  pregnancy  has  cost  me  a  tooth." 
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Hordeolum,  or  stye,  is  also  a  sign  upon  which  women  depend ;  since 
some  women  always  have  a  stye  in  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy. 

Ephelis,  or  the  dark  broad  freckle  which  stains  the  brow,  the  cheek, 
and  often  the  whole  neck  and  bosom,  is  a  sign  which  invariably  ac- 
companies pregnancy  in  many  women;  it  probably  consists  in  the 
deposit  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  skin,  beneath  the  internal  lamina 
of  the  cuticle,  of  a  portion  of  pigmentum  nigrum,  and  has  an  intimate 
connection  with  the  operation  of  the  same  causes  that  invariably  pro- 
duce deposits  of  pigmentum  nigrum  beneath  the  scarf  skin  of  the 
aureole.  The  deposit  of  pigmentum  nigrum  is  everywhere  augmented; 
there  is  a  considerable  deposit  of  it  always  in  the  axillae,  upon  the 
perineum,  the  external  surface  of  the  labia  pudendorutn  and  the 
mons;  and  there  is  some  connection,  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain, 
l)etween  the  new  life- force  set  up  in  the  constitution,  and  the  increased 
deposit  of  pigmentum  nigrum. 

One  of  the  most  common  concomitants  of  the  early  stages  of  gesta- 
tion is  that  which  I  incidentally  mentioned  a  little  while  ago ;  to  wit, 
salivation. 

This  probably  has  some  connection  with  the  disordered  condition 
of  the  stomach  brought  on  as  symptomatic  of  the  new  state  set  up  in 
the  uterus  by  its  gravidity.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  merely  an  ob- 
Bervable  phenomenon,  and  does  not  call  upon  you  for  any  therapeu- 
tical intervention;  but  the  examples  are  by  no  means  rare  where  it 
has  actually  become  so  distressing  a  disorder  as  to  require  that  you 
should  give  advice  in  relation  to  its  management.  That  it  has  a  con- 
nection with,  and  indeed  an  immediate  dependence  upon  the  state  of 
gestation,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  comes  on  with  the 
beginning  of  pregnancy,  and  terminates  with  the  termination  thereof. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  my  case-book.  "  September  6, 18-i2.  Last 
night  I  attended  in  her  labor,  Mrs.  X. ;  she  was  spitting  saliva  during 
the  whole  of  the  labor;  she  says,  and  believes,  that  she  has  spit  a  pint 
and  a  half  daily  for  the  last  eight  months.  In  the  former  pregnancy 
she  spit  about  the  same  quantity;  in  both  cases,  the  salivatioa  ceased 
within  three  days  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  This  lady,  in  hep  preg- 
J^ancy,  therefore,  lost  4,880  fluidounces  of  saliva,  without  appreciably 
acting  in  an  injurious  manner  upon  her  health  or  strength. 

Mrs.  Y.,  in  her  last  pregnancy,  spit  at  least  a  quart  daily,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  gestation.  It  ceased  the  day  after  the 
cbild  was  born.  She  discharged  during  her  pregnancy  at  least  sixty 
gallons  of  saliva,  without  making  her  the  least  weak  or  emaciated. 
This  lady  derived  more  comfort  from  keeping  a  few  grains  of  burnt 
^ffee  in  her  mouth,  than  from  any  other  remedy  that  could  be  pre- 
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scribed  to  her,  or  could  be  found  out  by  her  own  ingenuity  or  experi- 
ment. 

I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  I  know  of  no  remedy,  at  all  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  for  the  management  of  these  great  salivations;  they  are 
the  troublesome  concomitants  of  the  gestation,  and  they  cease  with 
the  cessation  of  the  gestation.  They  cannot  be  cured  by  alkalies  or 
acids;  by  venesection  or  purgation;  or  by  any  therapeutical  treat- 
ment with  which  I  am  acquainted.  If  it  were  just  always  to  attribute 
the  salivation  to  a  state  of  the  stomach,  then*  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  apply  remedies  with  a  view  to  correct  a  faulty  state  of  that  organ, 
in  hopes  of  curing  the  salivation.  But  you  will  observe  that  the 
patient  whose  case  I  last  cited  to  you  computed  that  she  lost  sixty 
gallons  of  saliva  during  her  gestation,  without  rendering  her  thin  or 
weak.  Her  digestive  powers  must  have  been  very  energetic  to  have 
prevented  great  loss  of  weight  under  such  circumstances;  and,  in  fact, 
her  appetite  was  good  throughout ;  and  I  believe  you  may  generallj 
calculate  on  finding  it  so  in  persons  laboring  under  this  affection. 

If  I  am  right  in  this  opinion,  don't  you  see  how  idle  it  would  be  to 
tease  the  woman  with  sickening  drugs,  in  the  vain  hope  of  curing  a 
salivation  dependent  upon  other  causes  than  the  state  of  the  stomach? 

If  you  should  meet  with  a  state  of  salivation  so  great  as  to  bring 
the  woman's  life  into  danger,  you  might  confidently  promise  to  cure 
it,  if  allowed  to  terminate  her  pregnancy  by  bringing  on  abortion.  I 
am  not  to  be  considered  here  as  advising  you  to  bring  on  abortion  or 
premature  labor  on  account  of  salivation,  as  I  presume  such  a  thing 
has  never  been  done.  I  merely  speak  of  it  here  as  one  of  the  possible 
resources  of  the  art  in  very  extreme  examples.  I  mean  samples  in  I 
which  the  health  is  so  greatly  endangered  as  to  warrant  you  even  in 
proposing  so  extreme  a  measure. 

The  nausea  and  vomiting  of  which  I  made  mention  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  letter,  although  they  are  not  so  rebellious  against  treats 
ment  as  the  salivation  of  pregnancy,  yet,  in  some  cases,  they  occur  s<:> 
excessively  as  to  give  great  embarrassment  to  the  practitioner,  and 
great  distress  to  the  patient.    There  are  many  of  them  which  are  ua^ 
influenced  by  any  treatment  whatever — uninfluenced,  I  mean,  toanjT 
considerable  extent.    I  attended,  a  few  years  ago,  a  lady  in  Arch 
Street,  who  began  to  be  sick  at  the  stomach  coincidently  with  the  con- 
ception: there  was  no  day  in  which  she  did  not  vomit;  and  it  often 
happened  that  she  vomited  many  times  a  day.     When  she  bad 
reached  the  full  term  of  her  utero-gestation,  and  had  fallen  into  labor, 
the  parturient  force  was  greatly  contravened  by  the  incessant  sickness 
of  the  stomach,  and  the  violent  efforts  to  vomit.     I  was  so  much 
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nnoyed  by  the  perpetual  irritation  of  the  stomach,  which  appeared  to 
fie  to  protract  her  suflFerings,  by  interferiDg  with  the  functions  of 
ibor,  that  notwithstanding  she  was  a  primipara,  I  resolved  to  violate 
he  wholesome  rule  which  directs  us  not  to  rupture  the  membranes  in 
rimipara  women.  From  the  moment  that  the  gush  of  waters  took 
lace  when  I  ruptured  the  ovum,  her  sickness  and  vomiting  totally 
isappeared,  and  never  returned ;  the  labor  hastening  to  a  favorable 
^rmination  in  consequence  of  the  relief  of  her  nervous  system  pro- 
uced  by  this  discharge. 

On  Tuesday,  Oct.  14th,  1857,  Mrs.  L.  A n,  Spruce  Street,  was 

fTected  with  labor  pains  at  3  A.  M.,  which  were  repeated  in  the  course 
f  the  forenoon,  without  much  increase  of  force  or  frequency,  until 
iiy  visit  at  1 J  P.  M.  The  waters  had  come  oflF  at  half  past  11  A.  M. 
n  such  quantity  as  much  to  surprise  the  nurse,  and  other  attending 
vomen.  They  supposed  that  at  least  two  quarts  had  come  away.  Mrs. 
4..  was  in  third  labor.  The  belly  on  examination  was  enormously 
arge.  I  have  seen  a  woman  in  labor  with  triplets  and  many  very 
arge  wombs  in  twin  labors,  but  I  have  not  seen  more  than  one 
woman  as  large  as  this  one.     She  had  not  yet  ended  her  8th  month. 

The  pains  very  moderate  and  now  infrequent.  The  os  uteri  high 
up,  and  2  J  in.  diameter.  There  was  a  full  and  tense  bag  of  waters  that 
projected  its  segment  beyond  the  os,  and  that  was  so  firm  as  to  make 
me  infer  that  it  was  a  second  or  twin  sac.  The  patient  was  distressed 
with  vomitings  that  continually  increased.  Her  great  restlessness, 
and  her  clamorous  appeals  for  permission  to  take  ether  overcame  my 
reluctance,  and  she  soon  became  much  intoxicated,  which  served  only 
to  render  her  more  restless,  talkative  and  unmanageable.  In  repeated 
touchings  I  always  failed  to  reach  any  part  of  the  child.  On  this  ac- 
count I  desisted  from  the  purpose  I  had  half  formed,  rupturing  the 
sac.  But  at  6  P.  M.  the  vomiting  was  so  frequent  and  so  distressing, 
w  rebellious  under  all  the  treatment  by  which  I  tried  to  suppress  it, 
tbat  I  ruptured  the  sac — whereupon  there  escaped,  with  a  gush  that 
overflowed  the  bed  and  ran  out  on  the  carpet,  many  pints  of  water ;  I 
think  near  a  gallon  and  a  half.  From  most  careful  inquiries,  we  all 
concluded  that  the  womb  had  contained  more  than  2  gallons  of  water. 
From  the  time  I  ruptured  the  sac,  the  vomiting  ceased,  and  returned 
lio  more.  The  head  came  at  once  to  the  strait,  the  vertex  to  the  right 
acetabulum. 

The  ether  intoxication,  and  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  womb,  from 
its  over  distention,  one  or  both,  made  the  labor  so  slow  that  at  7  P.  M. 
I  gave  ergot  9ss,  and  at  7.20  5  grs.  more.     There  was  no  ergotism, 
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wherefore  at  8.25  I  delivered  with  forceps.    The  infant  was  still— and 
died  without  breathing ;  it  was  idiotic,  and  quite  non-viable. 

You  will  sometimes  be  astonished  to  receive  accounts  from  your 
patients  of  a  vomiting  that  shall  follow  every  meal ;  and  upon  careful 
inquiry  it  will  seem — but  it  cannot  really  be  so — that  the  patient  shall 
throw  up  the  whole  of  the  ingesta.  I  had  a  lady  in  Spruce  Street 
under  my  care,  in  her  sixth  or  seventh  gestation,  who,  from  the  sixth 
month  until  the  completion  of  her  term,  vomited  soon  after  taking  her 
food  every  day ;  and  it  was  incomprehensible  to  me  that  under  such 
circumstances  she  grew  neither  weak  nor  emaciated. 

I  mention  this  case  as  having  surprised  me;  and  you  will  find  your- 
selves much  surprised  and  embarrassed,  when  your  patients  apparently 
reject  the  whole  of  the  ingesta.  I  have  often  been  thus  surprised  dur- 
ing my  long  practice;  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  when  you  shall  meet 
with  cases  where,  as  I  tell  you,  people  seem  to  throw  up  all  they  take, 
and  yet  do  not  become  emaciated,  that  therefore  they  do  not  throw  up 
as  much  as  they  appear  to. 

September  18,  1842,  I  made  the  following  note  in  my  case-book: 

Mrs. n  was  married  three  years  ago,  and  removed  to  Texas.   In 

the  month  of  March  she  became  pregnant  for  the  first  time.  About 
the  first  of  April  she  had  sickness  and  vomiting,  which  she  daily  ex- 
perienced. In  June  she  came  by  steamboat  from  Galveston  to  New 
York,  and  thence  to  her  friends  here :  she  has  been  vomiting  Jailj 
since  the  first  of  April. 

"  How  many  times  a  day  ?"  said  I;  "  ten  ?" 

"Ten  I  why,  more  than  thirty." 

"What!  thirty  times  daily  since  the  first  of  April?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  more  than  that :  I  vomited  every  five  minutes  from 
New  Orleans  to  New  York,  nor  did  I  sleep  one  moment.  I  saileA 
from  New  Orleans  on  the  19th  of  June,  in  the  evening,  and  arrived  on 
the  27th,  in  the  morning,  at  New  York.  I  never  slept ;  I  vomited  all 
day,  and  all  night." 

Her  mother,  who  was  present,  says:  "For  many  days  together,  t 
am  sure  that  she  has  vomited  more  than  sixty  times  a  day ;  and,  after 
straining  long,  she  often  brings  up  a  thick,  brownish,  rust-colorei 
ropy  fluid,  at  times  stained  with  blood." 

A  very  large  wash-basin  filled  with  this  substance  stood  by  her  bed- 
side :  she  was  thin,  but  not  very,  I  found  her  with  a  hectical  frequency 
of  pulse,  and  a  red  tongue :  she  had  constant  salivation,  amountiog  to^ 
more  than  a  pint  a  day.  Any  rude  motion  of  the  child  made  her 
stomach  sick.  She  had  distressing  cardialgia :  her  bowels  were  regular, 
I  ordered  for  her  a  mixture  of  one  drachm  of  carbonate  of  potassa^ 
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forty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  six  ounces  of  spearmint  water,  of  which 
?he  was  to  take  a  tablespoonful  occasionally.  She  could  not  take  it, 
IS  it  made  her  sick.  On  Tuesday  I  directed  her  to  drink  freely  of 
:hampagne;  the  following  Friday  she  was  very  cheerful,  had  slept 
veil,  had  eaten  w^ell,  had  not  vomited,  nor  been  sick  at  the  stomach, 
ihe  had  been  taking  antiemetic  remedies,  under  the  care  of  one  of 
ny  friends,  for  six  weeks  without  benefit ;  the  champagne  seemed  to 
lave  been  a  perfect  remedy  thus  far ;  but  I  feared  it  would  not  hold. 
Oq  the  19th  of  September,  I  note  that  she  vomits  no  more,  that 
>he  has  a  good  appetite,  sleeps  well,  is  not  sick,  and  has  taken  the 
contents  of  a  basket  of  champagne.  She  stopped  taking  it  two  days 
igo,  and  became  sick.  The  champagne  was  repeated  ad  libitum;  that 
13  to  say,  very  freely,  and  her  stomach  recovered  again.  She  drank 
the  contents  of  two  baskets  of  the  wine.  She  rode  twenty  miles  to  a 
funeral  without  indisposition.  She  returned  to  the  city,  sick  again, 
and  then  vomited  until  the  child  was  born  alive  at  full  term.  When 
she  had  completed  the  eighth  month,  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  bring 
on  premature  labor;  but  she  went  to  term,  and  got  well.  The  child 
was  unhealthy,  and  was  covered  with  pompholyx  and  eczema;  and 
died  at  last  of  atrophy. 

I  have  given  you  the  trouble,  gentlemen,  of  reading  this  long  ex- 
tract, for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  that  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy 
may,  by  long-protracted  perversion  of  the  innervation,  pass  into  a 
true  gastritis,  or  gastroenteritis,  as  was  doubtless  the  case  with  the 
lady  whose  history  I  have  just  related.    You  see  that  T  could  not  cure 
her  gastritis  while  her  pregnancy  continued,  though  T  suspended  it 
for  awhile  by  the  use  of  the  champagne,  which,  all  things  considered, 
I  find  to  be  among  the  best  anti-emetics  in  these  vomitings.     I  don't 
^ean  to  say  that  it  is  always  sure,  but  only  that  it  generally  succeeds: 
^  have,  at  this  moment,  October  18,  1847,  under  my  care,  a  young 
lady  suspecting  herself  to  be  in  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  and 
^'tose  symptomatic  vomiting  has  reduced  her  to  a  very  extreme  de- 
n*ee  of  emaciation,  and  whose  stomach  will  by  no  means  tolerate  the 
"ampagne,  which  I  lately  prescribed  in  a  confident  expectation  that 
^ould  put  a  period  to  her  distress. 

r,   however,  dare  very  confidently  to  advise  you  in  all  cases  of  ob- 

*^*a.te  vomiting,  connected  with  pregnancy,  to  allow  your  patients  to 

[*^  k  champagne  ad  Uhihnn  ;  since,  in  so  great  a  multitude  of  examples 

"^^e  kind,  I  have  found  it  to  procure  a  perfect  relief.     In  the  case  of 

^^3- n,  above  related,  the  irritation  of  the  stomach  had  passed 

^^^ently  into  inflammation ;   and,  notwithstanding  T  succeeded,  by 
3Ci^ana  of  champagne,  in  apparently  curing  the  malady  of  the  stomach, 
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you  see  that  the  provocative  cause  being  still  in  operation,  the  disorder 
returned,  and  would  not  yield  to  the  remedy;  nor  would  it  yield  to 
any  other  remedy  which  I  could  employ.  You  will  suppose  that  I 
employed  a  great  variety  of  means,  both  therapeutical  and  dietetical, 
calculated  to  relieve  the  turgescence  of  the  vessels  of  the  stomach. 
But  all  my  efforts  were  vain,  for  the  cause  still  continued  to  act. 
The  pregnancy  was  no  sooner  brought  to  its  conclusion  by  the  birth 
of  the  child,  than  all  the  phenomena  disappeared,  and,  as  I  before 
said,  she  recovered  her  health. 

It  is  curious,  that  a  malady  of  the  stomach,  which  would  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  ramollescence  of  the  tissues  had  taken  place, 
should  suddenly  yield  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  gestative  provoav 
tion.  Is  not  this  a  proof  that  the  disease  exists  not,  essentially^  in  the 
apparently  diseased  organ,  but  really  in  the  nervous  centre  which 
created  the  organ  and  governs  it  ? 

In  the  simpler  forms  of  this  sympathy  of  the  stomach  with  the 
growing  uterus,  when  there  is  acidity,  with  nausea,  and  vomiting,  relief 
may  be  obtained  by  the  administration  of  the  alkaline  mixture,  of 
which  I  gave  the  formula  a  little  while  ago,  and  which  may  be  re- 
peated from  time  to  time,  say  every  four  hours.  That  particular 
combination  of  an  alkali  with  the  tincture  of  opium  and  an  aromatic 
distilled  water,  is  well  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  such  a  condition. 
It  will  be  proper  upon  occasion  to  add  to  the  dose  five  or  ten  drops 
of  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia ;  or  to  combine  it  with  an  infusion 
of  ginger,  or  extract  of  ginger;  an  article  exceedingly  useful  in  many 
of  the  gastric  affections  of  pregnancy,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  di- 
gestive maladies  of  children. 

In  a  great  many  instances,  I  have  observed  the  vomiting  and  the 
nausea  of  pregnancy  to  be  promptly  cured  by  the  following  medicine;— 

Take  of 

Sweet  tincture  of  rhubarb,  5ij. ; 
Tincture  of  gentian,  si. 
Mix. 

A  dessertspoonful  for  the  dose,  once  or  twice  a  day;  or  a  teaspoon- 
ful  thrice  a  day,  will  suffice.  I  presume  the  aperient  and  tonic  pro- 
perties of  this  compound  render  it  so  useful  as  I  have  found  it.  I  beg 
you  to  make  trial  of  it  for  your  patients,  and  assure  you  that  in  many 
instances  it  immediately  effects  the  cure,  for  which  the  sufferer  is  most 
thankful. 

Many  times  have  I  been  called  upon  to  give  counsel  in  case  of 
morning  sickness,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  sickness  of  pregnancy ;  and 
unwilling,  as  I  always  am,  to  prescribe  drugs  when  I  can  in  any  way 
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.pe  such  a  necessity,  aud  Huding  that  the  nausea  is  absent  during 
night  time,  while  in  bed,  and  that  it  returns  upon  rising  in  the 
ning,  I  have  advised  the  patient  to  direct  the  servant  to  bring  to 
chamber  at  an  early  hour  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  toast;  recommend- 
to  her  to  take  a  preliminary  breakfast  before  venturing  at  all  to 
from  her  bed,  and  after  taking  the  breakfast,  to  resume  a  recum- 
t  posture,  which  she  should  not  quit  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
1  During  this  time,  the  gastric  digestion  is  nearly  completed,  and 
stomach,  being  fully  occupied  with  and  set  upon  the  train  of  the 
I  actions  upon  which  this  gastric  digestion  depends,  is  enabled  to 
St  the  morbid  sympathies  to  which,  under  other  circumstances,  it 
lid  infallibly  yield. 

Vhether  the  philosophy  of  the  experiment  be  true  or  false,  the  fact 
ery  true,  as  to  many  instances  in  my  practice.  Where  it  fails,  you 
e  the  consolation  to  reflect  that  it  has  cost  nothing  to  the  health  of 
patient;  a  consolation  you  do  not  enjoy  when  you  have  cupped 
leeched,  and  blistered,  and  calomelized,  and  teased  both  her  inner 
outer  man,  without  having  done  her  the  least  good,  and  with  per- 
s  having  done  her  a  great  deal  of  positive  harm. 
Ls  the  morbid  sympathy  in  the  nausea  and  vomiting  of  pregnancy 
>t  be  admitted  sometimes  to  take  its  rise  in  a  qualitative  state  of 
uterus,  or  rather,  the  reproductive  system,  it  is  clear  that  we  shall 
err  in  our  philosophy,  if  we  suppose  that  means  capable  of 
Qging  this  quality  of  the  uterus  may  be  resorted  to  for  the  sub- 
tion  of  the  remote  and  troublesome  symptomatic  irritation.  It  is 
er  this  view  that  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  endeavoring  to 
due  what  I  suppose  to  be  some  morbid  or  morbific  condition  of 
gestative  organ,  by  obtunding  its  sensibility  by  anodyne  applica- 
8  or  enemata.  The  sick  stomach  of  pregnancy  is  in  many  instances 
itly  lessened,  and  in  some  of  them  removed,  by  the  use  of  forty- 
drops  of  laudanum,  mixed  in  an  ounce  of  mucilage  or  clear  starch, 
in  injection,  at  bedtime,  and,  if  necessary,  repeated  at  an  early 
•ning  hour. 

tiding  in  a  carriage  is  often  found  to  suspend  the  sickness  of  ges- 
on. 

L  soluble  state  of  the  bowels,  maintained  by  the  use  of  enemata, 
Dy  any  simple  aperient  medicine,  is  an  important  part  of  the  treat- 
it.  Benefit  has  accrued  in  some  of  the  cases  from  the  use  of  a 
ic  infusion,  composed  of  red  bark  and  cascarilla,  slightly  acidulated 
h  sulphuric  acid,  and  rendered  a  little  warm  by  the  addition  of 
xham's  tincture.  Such  an  infusion,  carefully  filtered,  is  by  no 
ms  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and  serves  to  promote  the  appetite 
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and  the  digestive  power.  I  have  tried  leeches  to  the  stomach,  anodyne 
plasters,  sinapisms,  aromatic  plasters,  and  a  great  variety  of  treatment, 
for  the  cure  of  the  obstinate  cases.  After  having  been  many  years 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  I  at  this  late  day  am  obliged  lo 
confess  that  the  sick  stomach  of  pregnancy  is  a  most  intractable 
malady.  I  would  certainly,  had  I  a  case  again  under  my  care  so  dis- 
tressing as  that  of  Mrs. n,  take  measures  to  bring  on  premature 

labor.  I  have  to  condemn  myself  for  having  permitted  her  to  suffer 
80  long  as  I  did.  She  was  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  her  life;  and 
her  happy  recovery  at  the  last  does  not  confirm  me  in  the  opinion 
that  I  was  right  in  allowing  her  to  suffer  so  long. 

Strange  modifications  of  the  appetite,  or  a  desire  for  dry  and 
absorbent  substances,  is  a  common  sign  of  the  state  of  gestation. 
Some  women  are  fond  of  eating  chalk  or  magnesia,  or  charcoal,  or 
anything  that  has  either  an  absorbent  or  an  alkaline  character.  This 
is  the  result  of  some  gastric  want,  and  not  perhaps  a  result  of  preg- 
nancy ;  it  is  one  of  the  accidents  of  pregnancy,  not  one  of  its  necessary 
accompaniments. 

There  is  a  sign  of  pregnancy  which  is  of  some  value.  I  mean  the 
jutting  of  the  hemispherical  head  of  the  uterus  above  the  plane  of  the 
superior  strait,  where  its  presence  may  be  detected  by  the  points  of  the 
fingers,  while  the  patient  lies  upon  her  back  with  her  thighs  strongly 
flexed,  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles  and  integuments.  But,  such 
an  experiment  as  this  could  only  reveal  to  you  the  fact  that  the 
hemispherical  head  of  the  womb  is  there  present ;  and  though  the 
inference  is  strong  that  it  is  there  because  the  womb  is  gravid,  it 
carries  with  it  no  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  pregnancy.  When 
hereafter  you  should  find  the  uterus  thus  developed,  I  put  you  upon 
your  caution  not  to  pronounce  your  medical  opinion  upon  the  cause 
of  the  development.  But,  if  the  hemispherical  head  of  the  womb  is 
there,  and  the  woman  from  time  to  time  perceives  certain  movements 
or  impulses  in  the  uterine  region,  the  inference  that  those  motions 
depend  upon  a  living  foetus  is  a  very  reasonable  one ;  yet  still,  it  will 
not  give  you  authority  to  pronounce  your  medical  opinion,  forasmuch 
as  you  are  liable,  under  such  circumstances,  to  be  deceived  by  a  ute- 
rine tumor,  and  by  a  fancied  and  not  real  perception  of  motions  on  the 
part  of  the  patient.  You  may  be  wellnigh  sure  in  your  opinion,  but 
you  cannot  be  really  sure  in  such  opinion.  The  woman  may  be  sure 
that  she  feels  the  movement — but  you  cannot  be  sure  that  she  really 
feels  it.  Perhaps  she  only  imagines  it.  Many  a  pregnancy  has  been 
mistaken  for  a  tumor,  and  many  a  tumor  for  a  pregnancy.  I  have  a 
womb  in  my  collection  which  has  the  scar  of  a  trocar  in  it  made  to 
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relieve  a  supposed  dropsy.  A  medical  man  of  the  greatest  experience 
lately  declared  that  a  girl  was  not  pregnant.  To  prove  that  he  was 
right,  he  pushed  a  catheter  seven  inches  into  the  organ,  whereupon 
he  was  convinced  it  was  a  tumor.  The  next  day  a  foetus  of  seven 
months  was  suddenly,  to  his  great  disgust,  expelled.  It  lost  its  life, 
of  course,  by  the  doctor's  mistake.  How  could  you  misapprehend  the 
truth  of  the  diagnosis,  if  you  should  carefully  inquire  whether  the 
supposed  tumor  be  alternately  hard  and  soft,  solid  or  unresisting? 
There  is  nothing  could  make  it  so  save  a  muscular  contraction. 
Hence,  whenever  you  are  at  some  trouble  to  decide  whether  the  lump 
is  a  tumor  or  a  womb,  hold  your  hand  on  it  for  a  long  time — if  it 
hardens  and  softens  by  turns,  it  is  the  womb,  and  it  can  be  nothing 
else. 

There  are  signs  of  pregnancy  which  will  not  mislead  you ;  these 
signs  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  double  sounds  of  the  fa»tal  heart.  It 
has  been  said  that  certain  sounds  perceived  by  applying  the  ear  either 
immediately,  or  mediately  through  the  stethoscope,  over  the  uterus, 
and  which  arc  called  by  the  French  writers  hruit  de  sovjjle  vterin^  are 
reliable ;  for  it  has  also  been  supposed  that  these  are  to  be  taken  as 
signs  of  pregnancy.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  not  any  confidence 
unless  these  sounds  are  accompanied  by  the  beating  of  the  foetal  heart; 
when  that  is  heard,  absolute  knowledge  as  to  the  existence  of  preg- 
nancy is  obtained,  for  nothing  but  a  foetal  heart  can  give  the  double 
sound  of  the  heart's  action.  The  bruit  de  souffle  utdrin  may  be  per- 
ceived under  other  circumstances,  and  therefore  is  not  at  all  to  be 
depended  upon  as  a  sign  of  gestation. 

There  is  a  work  called  Tralte  Theorique  et  Pratique  (TAvscvUaiion 
Ofjstetricale,  by  J.  A.  II.  De  Paul,  of  Paris.  Paris,  1847  ;  8vo.  pp.  400. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  erudite  and  accurate  work,  containing 
I  good  exposition  of  whatever  is  known  by  the  profession  upon  the 
ubject  of  obstetric  auscultation. 

Dr.  De  Paul,  at  p.  2-13,  commences  some  inquiries  as  to  the  earliest 
periods  of  pregnancy  at  which  it  is  possible  to  perceive  this  beat  of  the 
oetal  heart;  and,  after  giving  a  statement  of  numerous  experiments 
nd  observations  which  he  had  made  for  determining  the  question,  he 
ays,  at  p.  24(5 :  "From  the  foregoing  facts,  it  appears  that  the  double 
ounds  of  the  foetal  heart  have  not  been  perceived  earlier  than  three 
nooths  and  a  half,  although  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to 
liscover  them  earlier  than  this  period.  It  further  appears  that  I  have 
;)erceived  those  sounds  in  a  much  larger  proportion  of  women  who 
bad  reached  the  end  of  the  sixth  month ;  and,  finally,  that  in  preg- 
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nancy  at  four  months  and  a  half  the  absence  of  these  sounds  is  a  very 
rare  exception." 

Dr.  De  Paul  says,  at  p.  217 :  "  I  was  consulted  two  years  since  by  a 
young  lady,  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  was  married  on  the  23th  of 
July,  who  had  always  been  extremely  regular  in  her  courses,  and  had 
them  last  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  that  is  to  say,  some  days 
before  her  marriage.     At  the  end  of  October  [three  months],  when  I 
was  called  to  see  her,  all  the  rational  signs  of  pregnancy  had  beeu  for 
some  time  in  existence.    It  was  easy,  through  the  supple  and  thin 
abdominal  parietes  to  feel  the  uterine  globe,  already  jutting  above  the 
superior  strait.    As  the  lady  manifested  a  great  repugnance  to  the 
vaginal  exploration,  I  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with  a  stetho- 
scopic  examination,  which  I  effected  with  all  the  precautions  requisite 
in  such  a  case.    My  first  researches  were  for  a  long  time  without 
result;  they  terminated,  however,  in  ascertaining  the  existence  of  the 
double  pulsations.    They  were  feeble,  and  difficult  to  hear ;  neverthe- 
less, I  could  count  them,  and  they  were  repeated  one  hundred  and 
forty  times  per  minute,  while  the  pulse  of  the  mother  was  scarcelf- 
eighty.    The  souffle  uterin  could  not  be  discovered.     Another  exami- 
nation, made  eight  days  later,  led  to  a  precisely  similar  result,  to 
obtain  which  I  was  obliged,  as  in  the  first  case,  strongly  to  depres3 
the  abdominal  wall  towards  the  pelvic  cavity.    This  pregnancy  went 
on  regularly,  and  terminated  by  a  natural  labor  at  the  end  of  the 
following  month  of  April."    Dr.  De  Paul,  at  the  24:8th  page,  says  that 
be  "does  not  understand  from  this  case  that  the  conclusion  is  estab- 
lished that  such  a  result  is  always  to  be  obtained."     He  is  even  in- 
clined to  suppose  it  a  fortunate  exception. 

I  am  tempted  to  cite  another  case  from  the  same  interesting  volume; 
and,  as  .that  volume  has  not  been  translated  and  published  in  this 
country,  I  shall  translate  and  lay  the  passage  before  you.  The  case 
is  as  follows : — 

"  Mad.  T ,  who  has  already  borne  several  children,  had  her 

courses  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  April.  From  the  17th  to  the 
20th  of  the  same  month,  she  cohabited  with  her  husband ;  be  then  left 
Paris  on  a  journey,  which  was  to  last  only  a  fortnight.  Upon  his 
return,  early  in  May,  he  found  his  lady  confined  to  bed  with  the  early 
symptoms  of  a  typhoid  fever,  which,  in  a  few  days,  became  perfectly 
well  characterized,  and  lasted  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  days.  Her 
convalescence  required  a  lapse  of  time  nearly  as  long;  and  newr 
sexual  relations  were  not  established  until  after  her  recovery.  Never- 
theless, upon  the  first  of  August  following,  as  her  courses  had  not 
reappeared,  I  was  requested  to  see  her  with  a  view  to  determine 
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ether  this  retention,  which  was  very  naturally  attributed  to  the 
ere  disease  she  had  lately  suffered,  might  require  the  employment 
certain  remedies  for  its  cure.  I  confess,  that  I  was  at  first  very 
ch  inclined  to  give  up  the  idea  of  a  pregnancy  begun  antecedent 
the  commencement  of  the  typhoid  fever:  I  was  little  inclined  to 
»pose  it  might  exist,  computing  it  from  the  new  sexual  relations 
t  followed  her  convalescence;  but  the  examination  pervaginam,  en- 
ing  me  to  detect  a  notable  development  of  the  volume  of  the  uterus, 
bU  back  upon  the  first  opinion,  of  the  propriety  of  which  I  became 
ly  convinced,  when,  after  having,  at  various  times,  applied  the 
thoscope,  upon  the  inferior  part  of  the  abdomen,  I  discovered  the 
uble  pulsations,  which  were  repeated  one  hundred  and  forty  times  a 
nute  while  the  pulse  of  the  mother  was  only  seventy-six.  I  could 
•t  hear  the  souffle  utdrin. 

**Her  confinement  took  place  in  the  following  January.  The  child, 
aich  was  perfectly  developed,  appeared  not  to  have  suffered  the  least 
iring  its  gestation." 

Here,  then,  gentlemen,  you  have  a  case  in  which  the  double  sound 
the  foetal  heart  was  discovered  one  hundred  days,  or,  three  months 
d  ten  days  after  the  fecundation  had  taken  place ;  and  in  which  the 
egnancy  continued  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  days  after  these 
ital  sounds  were  detected  by  Dr.  De  Paul;  giving  two  hundred  and 
irenty-four  days  for  the  duration  of  the  gestation,  assuming  that  the 
lundation  took  place  upon  the  20th  of  April,  and  two  hundred  and 
renty-seven  days,  assuming  that  it  took  place  upon  the  17th  of  the 
»nth.  It  is  clear  that,  in  this  case,  it  might  have  taken  place  on  the 
,h,  18th,  19th,  or  20th. 

JVith  regard  to  hearing  the  double  sound  of  the  foetal  heart  in  aus- 
tation  of  the  uterus,  though  we  may  feel  some  surprise  at  the  early 
ection  of  it  in  these  case,  we  cannot  refuse  to  admit  the  exactness 
the  diagnosis,  inasmuch  as  in  both  the  cases  we  have  statements  of 
rate  of  the  mother's  pulse.  I  examined  this  day,  by  auscultation, 
I  uterine  region  of  a  young  lady  supposed  to  be  three  months  gone 
,h  child ;  she  has  been  very  much  reduced  by  a  severe  attack  of  the 
uiting  of  pregnancy,  accompanied  with  a  hectical  state  of  the  circu- 
ion.  There  is  nowhere  to  be  discovered  the  least  sign  of  the  bruit 
souffle,  but  a  rapid  double  sound,  coinciding  with  the  double  sounds 
the  heart,  is  heard  whenever  the  ear  is  placed  over  the  uterus ;  but 
^8c  double  sounds  are  those  of  the  maternal  heart,  and  not  of  the 
tal  heart,  for  they  are  perfectly  coincident  with  her  pulsations — but 
'  this  coincidence  the  diagnostic  would  be  erroneous. 
I  relate  these  cases  as  encouraging  you  to  hope  to  be  able  in  the 
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course  of  your  practice  to  discover  these  proofs  of  pregnancy  as  early 
as  they  have  been  detected  by  Dr.  De  Paul ;  yet  I  beg  you  to  believe 
that  such  an  early  discovery  is  more  likely  to  be  owing  to  a  fortunate 
accident  than  to  any  general  facility  to  be  met  with,  and  on  which  you 
might  rely  in  expectation  of  being  able  to  make  so  early  a  detection. 

Dr.  Evory  Kennedy,  author  of  Observations  on  Obstetrical  Ausculta- 
tion^ etc.,  Dublin,  1833,  lately  master  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital, 
says,  at  page  101  of  his  work :  "  Although  we  have,  in  a  few  case?, 
detected  this  sound  even  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  it  will 
not,  in  the  majority,  be  possible  until  a  later  period ;  and  in  those 
cases  where  it  can  be  detected  about  this  time,  it  is  sometimes  so  deli- 
cate and  feeble  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  individual  exploring 
to  have  an  ear  well  trained  to  stethoscopic  sounds.  In  general,  there- 
fore, we  look  upon  this  phenomenon  as  not  to  be  detected  until  after 
the  period  of  quickening,  when  the  uterus  has  risen  out  of  the  pelvis 
and  allows  of  our  coming  more  immediately  in  contact  with  the  part 
of  it  in  which  the  embryo  is  contained." 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  practical  obstetrical  auscul- 
tators  now  living.  I  beg  you  to  remember  this  opinion,  expressed  by 
Dr.  Kennedy ;  so  that,  when  you  come  to  make  this  obstetrical  aus- 
cultation, you  may  feel  no  embarrassment,  and  exhibit  none  when 
you  fail  to  detect  the  sound  in  those  stages  of  gestation  in  which  the 
sound  cannot  possibly  be  perceived.  When  the  child  has  acquired 
a  degree  of  development  sufficient  not  only  to  render  its  motions  per- 
ceptible to  the  mother,  but  sufficient  also  to  render  the  sounds  of  its 
heart  audible  in  auscultation,  there  is  little  difficulty;  and  the  greater 
the  progress  of  the  pregnancy,  the  louder  and  more  distinct  the 
sounds ;  so  that,  from  the  sixth  month  to  the  conclusion  of  the  full 
term,  you  will  have  just  reason  to  expect  to  discover  these  soqnds 
where  they  really  exist ;  and  not  only  to  discover  the  sounds  of  the 
foetal  heart,  in  cases  of  single  pregnancy,  but  those  of  two  distinct 
hearts  in  cases  of  twins,  the  sounds  being  heard  in  diflferent  regions  of 
the  uterine  globe. 

I  was  going  to  say  again,  that  I  implore  you  never  to  pronounce 
definitively  upon  the  existence  of  a  pregnancy,  unless  you  can  clearly 
make  out  the  sound  of  the  foetal  heart;  or  unless  you  can  touch  some 
part  of  the  foetus  in  a  vaginal  examination ;  for  you  may  be  deceived 
by  supposed  motions,  supposed  resistances,  supposed  dimensions  and 
forms,  ascertained  through  the  abdominal  parietes.  The  two  preced- 
ing methods,  on  which  I  recommend  you  to  rely,  can  never  deceive 
you.  How  desirable  is  it  that  a  physician  shall  not  suffijr  himself  to 
give  an  erroneous  opinion.    I  assure  you  that  I  think  nothing  could 
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empt  me  to  give  an  opinion  in  such  cases,  except  I  could  deduce  it 
rom  one  of  the  two  signs  above  mentioned.  I  may  be  ready  to  admit 
he  extreme  probability  of  the  existence  of  a  gestation ;  I  may  not 
iissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  patient  herself;  but  for  my  part,  I 
nil  never  pronounce  until  I  shall  know.  This  unalterable  resolution 
las  conducted  me  safely  through  many  difBculties,  nor  has  it  ever 
xposed  me,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  the  least  inconvenience  or  disappoint- 
aent. 

The  obstetrical  auscultation,  as  it  is  called,  was  really  discovered  by 
he  distinguished  physician.  Mayor,  of  Geneva,  though  the  credit  of  it 
3  generally  given  to  M.  de  Kergaradec.  M.  de  Kergaradec  read  his 
ommunication  upon  the  subject  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Medicine 
»n  the  26th  of  December,  1821,  since  which  time  great  progress  has 
)een  made  as  regards  the  precision  of  the  results  to  be  obtained  by 
his  method  of  diagnosis. 

While  I  am  treating  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that 
he  obstetrical  auscultation  of  the  foetal  heart  is  highly  useful  to  deter- 
nine  questions  as  to  the  life  or  death  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  as  well  as 
luestions  relating  to  its  health  and  safety,  and  the  necessity  of  doing, 
)r  forbearing  to  do  certain  things  in  the  conduct  of  a  labor,  as  neces- 
;ary  for  the  conservation  of  the  life  of  the  child. 

The  same  art  of  obstetrical  auscultation  may  be  most  usefully 
ipplied  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  presentation  of  the  foetus ; 
he  extremity  of  the  stethoscope  being  placed  in  a  situation  the  near- 
st  possible  to  the  beating  heart,  will  determine  the  place  of  the  heart; 
rhich,  being  nearer  the  os  uteri  or  the  fundus  uteri,  will  determine 
be  presentation. 

I  am  not  writing  a  treatise  upon  midwifery,  but  I  can  very  readily 
onceive  that  the  general  practitioner  who  undertakes  to  treat  the 
iseases  of  females,  irrespective  of  their  lying-in  management,  might 
ave  frequent  occasion  to  examine  the  health,  condition,  and  the  pre- 
3ntation  of  the  foetus  in  utero ;  wherefore  I  have  proffered  you  these 
smarks. 

There  is  a  sound  to  be  discovered  by  obstetrical  auscultation  which 
J  called  the  placental  souffle,  the  uterine  souffle,  or  bruit  de  souffle 
tdrin,  as  Dr.  De  Paul  prefers  it  should  be  called.  This  is  a  sound 
fhich  you  hear  with  your  stethoscope  or  ear  applied  over  the  globe 
►f  the  uterus,  in  pregnant  women.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  sound  that 
3  heard,  provided  the  ear  or  the  stethoscope  be  applied  upon  that 
)art  of  the  uterine  globe  immediately  under  which  the  cause  of  the 
K)und  exists ;  for  it  does  not  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  uterus,  being 
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mostly  to  be  heard  upon  the  sides,  and  perhaps  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  placental  attachment. 

It  is  a  blowing  sound,  and  it  often  sounds  like  the  rush  of  air  issu- 
ing from  the  nozzle  of  a  bellows  when  one  is  blowing  the  fire.  Some- 
times it  is  musical,  and  resembles  very  nearly  the  note  of  a  dove 
cooing  at  some  distance  from  the  ear.  It  is  in  some  instances  like  a 
faint  breathing,  and  in  others  like  a  loud  snore.  It  is  unattende-J 
with  any  shock  or  suddenness.  While  you  listen  to  it,  and  hear  it 
with  the  utmost  distinctness,  it  often  ceases  to  be  heard,  and  then 
recommences,  although,  in  the  mean  time,  you  have  not  removed  the 
stethoscope  from  the  spot  where  you  heard  it,  and  where  you  ha?e 
continued  to  listen.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  blood 
in  its  vessels,  and  is  attributed  to  the  escape  of  the  blood  from  a 
narrower  into  a  wider  channel.  For  example,  if  the  posterior  lateral 
surface  of  the  uterus  should  press  heavily  upon  the  primitive  iliac,  the 
external  iliac,  or  the  internal  iliac  vessels,  so  as  to  lessen,  at  the  poiut 
of  contact,  the  caliber  of  the  tube,  the  fluid  issuing  into  the  uncom- 
pressed portion  would  probably  occasion  the  sound  of  the  placental 
souffle,  just  as  the  blood,  issuing  from  the  cylindrical  portion  of  an 
artery  into  an  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the  same  tube,  gives  out  the 
aneurismal  sound. 

Some  authors  have  supposed  that  the  sound  is  occasioned  by  the 
rush  of  blood  into  the  great  sinuses  and  veins  of  the  uterus;  or  that  it 
is  occasioned  by  the  rush  of  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  uterus  into 
the  so-called  cells  of  the  placenta ;  and  various  other  explanations  that 
have  been  offered  for  it ;  but  nothing  appears  to  me  more  clear  than 
the  one  which  I  have  presented  to  you  above. 

Dr.  De  Paul,  whom  I  am  willing  to  take  as  authority  upon  this  point, 
thinks  it  is  probable  that  the  bruit  de  souffle  exists  for  some  time  before 
it  can  be  distinguished.  I  will  allow  myself  in  the  criticism,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  say  that  the  supposed  causes  of  the  bruit  de  souffle 
exist  earlier  than  the  bruit  de  souffle  itself;  for  a  sound  that  cannot  be 
heard 'is  not  a  sound. 

M.  Kergaradec  mentions  a  case,  at  page  276,  in  which  he  heard  the 
bruit  de  souffle  on  the  eighteenth  day. 

M.  Orfila  refuses  to  regard  this  sound  as  a  certain  sign  of  pregnancy. 

Dr.  De  Paul,  at  p.  206,  says :  "  For  my  part,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
make  the  declaration  that  the  uterine  souffle  is  not  a  certain  sign  of 
pregnancy."  M.  Jacquemier,  of  Paris,  and  M.  Stoltz,  of  Strasburg,  do 
not  regard  the  bruit  de  souffle  as  a  sign  of  pregnancy. 

You  will  find  in  the  course  of  your  surgical  studies  that  tumors  in 
the  abdomen,  from  their  pressure  upon  the  great  vessels,  which  pres- 
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re  interrupts  in  a  partial  manner  the  course  of  the  blood  at  the 
►ints  compressed,  produce  sounds  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
uit  de  souffle  ut^rin.  Neither  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  the  empty 
erus,  after  labor,  in  many  cases,  yields  the  same  sound.  Now  if 
is  representation  be  just  and  true,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  so,  what 
al  value  will  you  attach  to  the  existence  of  this  sound  in  any  case 
'  obstetric  auscultation  ?  It  can  have  none  at  all,  since  it  neither 
early  proves  the  presence  of  the  child,  nor  its  life,  nor  its  death, 
^ith  these  remarks,  I  shall  trouble  you  no  further  with  the  placental 
uffle,  which  I  advise  you  to  entirely  dismiss  from  the  category  of 
e  signs  of  pregnancy. 

As  pregnancy  advances,  the  uterus"  becomes  constantly  augmented 
size.  In  those  primipara  women  in  whom  the  abdominal  muscles 
id  tegumentary  tissues  have  never  before  been  weakened  by  the  dis- 
nsion  attending  the  gravid  condition,  the  globe  of  the  uterus  is 
rongly  resisted  by  those  muscles  and  tissues  in  its  ascent  into  the 
Kiomen.  This  resistance  presses  it  against  the  firm  solid  back  part  of 
le  cavity.  For  the  most  part,  the  uterus  remains  in  a  flaccid  condi- 
on,  growing  hourly,  daily,  weekly  larger  under  the  compulsion  exer- 
sed  by  the  developing  ovum ;  yet  it  is  true  that,  from  the  beginning 

*  pregnancy  to  its  end,  the  contractility  of  the  uterus  is  frequently  ex- 
ted  at  uncertain  intervals,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  as  temporarily 

condense  and  harden  its  fleshy  textures.  When  so  condensed,  the 
md  applied  on  the  exterior  of  the  abdomen  meets  with  a  firm  solid 
ill,  incompressible  during  the  contraction,  its  outline  clearly  definable 
T  passing  the  hand  over  it,  and  disappearing  after  from  ten  to  thirty 
conds,  upon  restoration  of  the  flaccidity  of  the  tissue.  But,  when 
e  uterus  is  thoroughly  flaccid,  it  is  impossible  to  define  its  outline 
TOugh  the  integuments,  the  whole  belly  presenting  the  appearance 

*  a  uniform,  soft,  compressible,  fluctuating  tumor. 

During  these  oft-repeated  contractions  of  the  uterus,  and  probably 
ren  while  not  in  a  state  of  condensation,  the  organ  presses  more  or 
ss  heavily  against  the  arteries  and  veins,  as  well  as  on  the  absorbent 
ranches  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  also  upon  the  sides  of  the  pelvis, 
ist  above  the  brim.  This  compression  of  the  absorbents,  and  of  the 
eins,  temporarily  interrupts  the  free  course  of  the  lymph  and  the 
enous  blood  in  their  ascent  towards  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and 
luses  the  feet  to  swell.  A  strong  pressure  could  not  fail,  in  like  man- 
er,  to  contravene  the  freedom  of  the  flow  of  blood,  in  its  downward 
)urse,  through  the  arteries ;  for  the  pressure  of  the  uterus  produces 
n  effect  like  that  of  a  tourniquet-pad,  though  in  a  very  slight  degree, 
or  the  most  part,  you  may  venture  to  say  that  the  swelling  of  the 
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feet  is  not  to  be  looked  for  until  after  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy. 
Yet  I  have  met  with  frightful  cases  of  infiltration  as  early  as  the  sixth 
month,  and  even  earlier  than  that.  In  December,  1847,  a  lady  twenty- 
two  years  old,  of  a  fine  robust  constitution,  was  five  months  gone  with 
child.  On  Friday  and  Saturday,  her  face  was  so  much  bloated  as  to 
change  her  physiognomy  completely;  her  feet  were  infiltrated  and 
her  hands  quite  swelled,  and  she  had  a  distressing  headache.  On 
Sunday,  she  could  not  go  to  church,  though  her  husband  was  the 
preacher,  on  account  of  the  headache.  On  Monday,  she  had  great 
pain  in  the  head.  On  Tuesday,  still  suffering  with  headache,  and  af- 
fected with  great  infiltration  of  the  legs,  she  rode  to  town,  twenty-five 
miles,  in  a  temperature  of  20°  Fahr.  in  a  carriage  open  in  front.  At 
eleven,  P.  M.,  she  had  a  puerperal  convulsion,  and  in  twenty  succeeding 
hours  eleven  other  attacks  of  eclampsia;  during  seven  of  which  hours 
she  was  absolutely  comatose.  She  recovered  her  senses,  and  two  days 
afterwards  miscarried,  and  then  recovered  well.  If  she  had  been  bled 
on  the  Friday,  she  would  not  have  been  ill  on  Sunday.  In  a  subse- 
quent pregnancy,  she  lost  her  life  from  convulsion. 

Pregnant  women  have  a  great  tendency  to  become  constipated  and 
to  overload  the  colon  with  unknown  and  unsuspected  accumulations 
of  stercoraceous  matter.  Such  accumulations  add  to  the  power  of  the 
pressure  already  too  great;  and  common  sense  dictates  that  they 
should  be  obviated  or  removed.  Let  the  woman  keep  her  bowels  in 
a  soluble  state :  give  her  two  or  three  rhubarb  pills  twice  or  three 
times  a  week ;  but  this  is  not  so  good  treatment  as  to  let  her  take  a 
couple  of  Lady  Webster's  pills  immediately  after  her  dinner,  when 
the  stomach  is  full  of  food. 

But  this  is  physic,  and  you  can  give  her  a  pleasanter  remedy  than 
this.  Let  her  infuse  half  an  ounce  of  extracted  senna  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  water  for  two  hours ;  let  her  strain  the  liquor  over  a  pouml 
of  prunes  in  a  saucepan,  adding  to  the  mixture  a  handful  of  loaf 
sugar :  let  the  prunes  stew  until  they  become  well  cooked,  soft,  and 
pulpy ;  after  which,  they  may  be  poured  into  a  bowl  or  jar  for  use. 
Now,  a  prune  cooked  in  this  way  tastes  as  pleasantly  as  if  it  had  been 
cooked  in  spring  water;  it  will  amuse  her  to  eat  six  or  eight  of  them 
per  diem ;  they  wUl  keep  her  bowels  open  without  griping  or  purging, 
and  assist  very  materially  in  obviating  the  tendency  to  an  increase  of 
her  cedema  gravidarum. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  case  of  pressure  exercised  by  the  womb,  the 
veins  and  absorbents  being  the  weaker  vessels,  suffer  a  greater  degree 
of  compression  than  the  aorta,  w^hich  is  provided  with  an  elastic  coat 
for  the  tube  through  which  the  blood  is  impelled  by  the  energy  of  the 
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leart's  contraction.  The  blood  of  the  femoral  vessels  and  of  the 
x>pliteals  may  reach  their  distal  extremities  with  a  momentum  so  great, 
rhat,  favored  by  the  diminished  power  of  the  veins  and  the  absorbents, 
t  rapidly  increases  the  effusion  and  the  infiltration.  Hence,  where  a 
3rimipara  woman  has  cause  to  complain  of  the  infiltration  of  the  lower 
extremities,  and  the  arterial  pulse  exhibits  a  strength  and  momentum 
ibove  the  par  of  healthy  action,  it  is  highly  reasonable,  and  sensibly 
conducive  to  her  comfort  and  safety,  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  blood's 
motion  by  opening  a  vein  in  the  arm ;  and  this  oflfers  you  an  intelli- 
gible rationale  of  the  common  method,  which  is  to  bleed  a  woman 
whose  legs  are  too  much  swollen. 

The  same  causes  which  produce  the  distressing  infiltrations  of  which 
I  have  been  treating,  act  on  multitudes  of  women  with  such  intensity 
as  to  establish  for  life  a  varicose  condition  of  the  veins  of  the  lower 
extremities.  I  don't  think  that  you  will  meet  with  a  great  many 
women  who  have  repeatedly  gone  through  the  uterine  gestation,  in 
whom  some  of  the  veins  of  the  lower  limbs  have  not  become  perma- 
nently varicose;  that  is  to  say,  enlarged,  distended,  tortuous,  causing 
the  appearance  of  dark  venous  stains  in  the  tractus  of  the  vessels. 
While  not  pregnant,  and  not  sustaining  the  weight  and  pressure  of 
the  womb  upon  the  vessels  within  the  pelvis,  these  varices,  although 
they  exist,  are  not  always  troublesome ;  but  upon  the  re-establishment 
of  the  state  of  gestation,  the  interruption  of  the  Bow  of  blood  exista 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  them  highly  inconvenient  and  even 
painful. 

In  proportion  as  a  female  approaches  the  term  of  her  gestation,  sueh 
a  condition  of  the  veins  of  her  extremities  become  hourly  more  worthy 
of  regard  and  attention ;  for  it  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  allow 
the  disorder  to  go  beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  overpassing  of  which 
exposes  the  vessels  to  attacks  of  inflammation,  which  constitutes  phle- 
bitis. I  have  seen  samples  of  frightful  saphenal  phlebitis  supervening 
Qpon  an  unregarded  varicose  state  of  these  vessels  in  pregnant  women, 
and  which  resulted  in  death  from  pyogenic  fever,  evidently  taking  its 
origin  from  the  points  which  I  have  just  indicated.  If  there  be  in 
BQch  a  woman  a  condition  warranting  you  to  let  blood,  you  ought  to 
do  so  in  fulfilment  of  a  clear  indication.  Such  a  woman  should  be 
conscientiously  instructed  and  warned  against  the  danger  to  which 
she  would  be  exposed  by  being  long  in  a  standing  position,  and  she 
ghould  be  earnestly  advised  to  observe  a  recumbent  posture,  not  only 
during  the  night,  but  frequently  during  the  daytime,  with  a  view  to 
allow  the  over-distension  of  the  vessels  to  have  some  intermission. 

Inasmuch  as,  under  these  circumstances,  the  texture  of  the  vein  may 
84 
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be  considered  to  have  lost  its  tone,  its  contractllitj,  its  power  of  resist- 
ing the  lateral  pressure  of  the  blood-column,  you  ought  sedulously  to 
provide  some  succedaneum  for  the  lost  tone,  which  you  can  only  find 
in  what  the  surgeons  call  position,  or  in  the  use  of  a  laced  stocking, 
gaiter,  or  roller  bandage ;  by  either  of  which  methods,  the  dangerous 
distension  of  the  tube  is  prevented,  and  the  patient  safely  conducted 
to  the  terra  of  her  accouchement ;  when,  the  pressure  being  taken  ofi^ 
she  will  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  varix  gravidas. 

I  shall  close  this  Letter  here,  with  the  expression  of  my  sincere 
respect  C.  D.  M. 


LETTER    XXXIX. 

ANJEMIA    GRAVIDARUM. 

Gentlemen:  There  are  not  a  few  persons  who,  in  the  pregnant 
state,  become  affected  with  seeming  diseases  of  the  heart,  characterized 
by  irregular  action  of  that  organ,  such  as  palpitation,  great  augmenta- 
tion of  the  superficies  of  pulsation,  dyspnoea,  orthopnoea,  paleness, 
convulsions,  or  sudden  loss  of  sight  and  hearing,  followed  in  the  long 
run  by  oedema  and  true  anasarca.  I  am  speaking  of  persons  who 
seem  to  labor  under  disease  of  the  heart,  and  I  speak,  bearing  in  mind 
a  vivid  impression  of  divers  cases  that  I  have  had  the  charge  of  in 
the  course  of  my  practice. 

A  pregnant  woman  ought  to  pass  through  the  whole  of  her  gestation 
without  any  feeling  of  disease ;  and  many  women  do,  in  fact,  conceive, 
develop,  and  bear  their  children  without  any  apparent  change  of  their 
health  or  comfort.  I  have  seen  young  women  not  far  from  term,  skip 
up  and  down  stairs  as  if  they  had  not  been  married,  preserving  all 
their  activity,  agility,  and  appetite;  their  good  spirits,  their  color,  and 
their  temperature ;  enjoying  food ;  sleeping  and  waking,  as  if  nothing 
was  the  matter  with  them.  But  there  are  some  constitutions  on  which 
the  influence  of  pregnancy  is  disastrous  in  the  extreme;  constitutions 
in  which  the  gestation  seems  to  be  a  direful  effort  of  the  life-forces 
that  they  can  scarcely  carry  out,  which  they  are  often  indeed  unable 
to  perfect,  and  which,  in  some  instances,  is  perfected  at  the  expense 
of  the  woman's  health  and  life. 

If  the  nervous  system  becomes  affected  by  these  efforts,  it  may  show 
the  affection  in  some  diminution  of  its  power,  and  the  diminution  of 
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Its  power  will  be  most  likely  to  maDifest  itself  as  to  the  specific  tissues 
that  are  most  immediately  subservient  to  the  supererogatory  demands 
or  the  gestation.  Inasmuch  as  all  development  takes  place  at  the 
expense  of  the  blood,  of  which  the  consumption  and  waste  are  very 
great  in  the  progress  of  a  gestation,  it  is  not,  I  think,  unphilosophical 
to  suppose  that  the  specific  tissue  most  likely  to  suffer  under  these 
circumstances,  is  the  tissue  which,  in  former  letters,  I  have  repeatedly 
mentioned  under  the  title  of  the  endangium  of  Mr.  Burdach,  or  blood- 
membrane,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it.  But,  if  the  blood-membrane,  in  con- 
sequence of  excessive  exertion  of  its  faculties,  becomes  weakened, 
as  to  functional  force,  then  we  shall  have  an  imperfect  blood ;  imper- 
fect in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  its  solid  constituents  which  are 
diminished  while  the  watery  part  is  abnormally  increased.  But  a 
condition  of  hydraemia  in  a  constitution  bound  to  carry  on  the  great 
operations  of  gestation,  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  faulty  innerva- 
tion— faulty  innervation,  not  only  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  but  of 
the  whole  ganglionic  nervous  system. 

The  patient  will  in  this  case  become  more  or  less  emaciated,  while 
her  cellular  tissue  is  infiltratiug  with  serum  or  halitus,  giving  her  at 
first  the  appearance  of  an  embonpoint  very  likely  to  deceive  the  in- 
cautious diagnosticator.  The  increased  proportion  of  water  in  the 
blood  will  at  length  give  to  her  skin  a  character  of  pallor  or  chlo- 
rosis, and  the  diminution  of  the  universal  tone  will  extend  even  to 
the  heart  itself,  which  may  become  so  flabby  as  apparently  to  increase 
in  magnitude,  and  give  rise  to  a  great  increase  of  its  pulsative  super- 
ficies in  auscultation,  misleading  the  inquirer,  and  causing  him  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  disease  of  the  heart,  whereas  the  disease 
is  essentially  an  ansemia,  or  an  endangial  malady  only.  These  are 
most  distressing  cases;  they  generally  become  aggravated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  advances  of  the  pregnancy ;  and  not  unfrequently  allow  of 
such  extensive  dropsical  infiltrations,  not  only  of  the  cellular  tissues, 
but  even  of  the  serous  cavities,  particularly  the  thorax,  as  to  bring 
the  patient*s  life  into  the  extremest  peril.  Yet  these  maladies  are  not 
diseases  of  the  heart;  they  are  samples  of  aneemia,  from  which,  often, 
the  patient  recovers  with  surprising  rapidity,  when  the  cause — vide- 
licet, the  gestation — has  been  brought  to  its  term  by  the  birth  of  the 
child. 

In  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  I  mean  vast  dilatation  of  its 
cavities,  there  is,  in  general,  little  reason  to  expect  a  rapid  recovery, 
or  perhaps  a  recovery  under  any  circumstances.  But  the  ansemical 
dilatation,  or,  if  you  permit  me  to  use  the  term,  the  ansemical  laxity  of 
the  heart's  fibre,  might  well,  and  in  fact  does,  for  the  most  part,  dis- 
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appear  under  an  appropriate  treatment,  when  its  provoking  cause,  to 
wit,  the  anaemia,  has  been  removed.  I  am  very  desirous  that  you 
should  give  attention  to  this  theory  of  the  case,  and  that  you  should 
endeavor,  whenever  you  should  come  to  take  charge  of  a  pregnant 
woman  affected  with  apparent  disease  of  the  heart,  to  make  a  careful 
discrimination  between  the  incurable  organic  lesions  of  that  important 
organ  and  the  modifications  of  its  density  and  contractility,  that  may 
be  superinduced  by  a  too  feeble  innervation  of  its  tissues. 

The  most  extravagant  deviations  in  the  heart's  action  that  can  be 
produced  by  the  anajmical  state  are  commonly  found  to  be  lessened 
and  even  to  disappear  wholly,  when  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  recum- 
bent posture,  and  has  had  time  enough  to  allow  the  accidental  hurry 
and  excitement  which  have  been  produced  by  exertion,  motion,  or 
emotion,  to  subside,  and  the  rate  of  all  the  functional  forces  to  come 
down  to  a  condition  conformable  to  the  wants  of  the  economy  when 
in  a  state  of  profound  repose.  The  anajmical  disorder  of  the  heart, 
under  the  supposed  condition  of  perfect  repose,  disappears  in  so  far, 
at  least,  as  it  can  be  manifested  by  the  respiration  or  by  the  circula- 
tion. This  is  not  the  case  in  the  true  organic  disease  of  the  heart, 
where,  though  the  derangements  of  the  heart's  action,  aggravated  by 
exertion,  are  frightful,  indeed,  yet  they  do  not  wholly  disappear  even 
in  a  state  of  the  most  profound  rest,  but  leave  their  physical  signs  so 
plainly  discernible  to  the  practised  inquirer  that  he  cannot  be  misled 
by  them.  The  hypertrophic  throb  of  a  thickened  ventricle,  and  the 
feeble  imperfect  action  of  a  coincidently  dilated  auricle  can  be  detected 
by  the  ear,  even  after  a  long  night's  sleep.  But  the  irregular,  dis- 
ordered, anomalous,  feeble  beat  of  the  anaemic  heart,  often  gives  place 
to  a  perfect  rhythm,  impulse,  and  superficies,  after  such  a  repose  has 
been  had. 

I  am  very  desirous  that  you  should  make  a  careful  discrimination 
in  the  cases  supposed,  and  that  you  should  not  mistake  the  sudden 
but  feeble  impulse  of  the  anaemical  heart  for  the  stern,  resolute,  and 
dangerous  injective  force  of  the  hypertrophied  ventricle.  In  the  one, 
you  will  be  prompted  to  use  the  lancet  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the 
excessive  general  momentum  of  the  arterial  pulse;  in  the  other,  you 
would  prescribe  absolute  recumbent  rest  to  save  the  constitution  from 
the  efiects  of  the  disordered  and  convulsive  beat  which  follows  every 
eflfort.  You  would  direct  a  nutritious  and  light  diet,  you  would  give 
wine  and  iron,  you  would  direct  well-ventilated  rooms,  you  would 
prescribe  the  use  of  moderate  anodynes  and  antispasmodics,  to  blunt 
the  exaggerated  sensibilities  of  a  debilitated  constitution;  and  in  so 
doing,  you  would  conduct  the  patient  wisely,  if  not  safely,  to  the  term 
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her  utero-gestatioQ,  which  being  completed  and  the  cause  being 
moved,  they  leave  you  afterwards  nothing  to  do  but  to  contend 
:aiD8t  the  pathological  causes  of  the  simplest  anaemia. 
But  80  much  has  already  been  said  in  these  letters  upon  that  subject, 
at  I  shall  not  offer  any  further  observations  here ;  and  I  refer  you 

those  letters,  in  the  confident  belief  that  the  pathological  prin- 
pies  there  explained  are  founded  in  sober  views  of  important  prac- 
!al  truths. 

la  the  treatment  of  these  anaemical  cases,  you  will  meet  with  pre- 

dices  against  the  employment  of  ferruginous  articles;  for  the  public 

general,  who  believe  that  iron  is  endowed  with  what  are  called 

rcing  properties,  as  regards  the  menstrua,  are  timorous  as  to  the  use 

such  therapeutical  agents  during  gestation.  They  suppose  that 
rcing  articles  have  the  power  to  produce  abortion  or  premature 
bor,  because  they  thoroughly  believe  that  such  forcing  articles  are 
pable  of  bringing  on  menstruation,  in  season  or  out  of  season.  To 
>a  who  have  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  periodical  ovulation  and 
^posit,  I  need  not  say  that  the  chalybeates  have  no  such  forcing 
)wer  as  is  supposed,  and  that  the  use  of  them  during  gestation  is 
)t  less  prudent  and  safe  than  that  of  any  other  tonic  medicine  what- 
rer;  and  I  have  not  the  least  misgiving  as  to  the  propriety  and 
fety  of  employing  them  for  the  cure  of  these  endangial  maladies  in 
omen  pregnant,  whether  in  the  early  or  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
station. 

I  attended  here  a  few  years  since  a  young  woman  during  the  latter 
ilf  of  her  utero-gestation,  and  during  the  labor  in  which  it  termi- 
ited — a  case  which  was  put  in  my  hands  by  the  advice  of  her  medical 
tendant,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  very  dangerous  one,  with 
bich  he  was  not  disposed  to  charge  himself. 

She  presented  all  the  appearances  of  great  dilatation  of  both  the 
iricles  and  ventricles  of  the  heart — the  impulse  of  which  was  per- 
ptible  to  the  right  of  the  middle  of  the  sternum.  The  pulse,  except 
hen  she  was  in  a  state  of  recumbent  rest,  was  large,  gaseous,  un- 
sady,  and  very  sudden.  The  face  and  the  whole  surface  were  pale 
id  flabby ;  the  cornea  was  nearly  uncovered  by  the  upper  palpebra. 
!ie  respiration  was  troubled,  and  became  on  the  least  motion  or 
lotion,  precipitate  and  difficult.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  month, 
e  lower  limbs  became  considerably  infiltrated,  and  the  power  of 
oscular  motion  much  curtailed  in  consequence  of  its  being  always 
tended  with  violent  beating  of  the  heart,  breathlessness,  and  uneasy 
nsations  in  the  head,  as  pain,  vertigo,  noises,  and  dimness  of  sight. 
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The  progress  of  the  pregnancy  was  accompanied  with  aggravation 
of  all  these  appearances. 

On  different  occasions,  she  had  attempted  to  walk  in  her  house, 
and  had  fallen  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  Being  hur- 
riedly notified  of  such  an  accident,  I  arrived  on  one  of  the  occasions, 
at  the  house,  soon  after  she  was  taken  up  from  the  floor  and  laid  upon 
the  bed. 

I  found  her  absolutely  pale,  scarcely  able  to  speak,  and  completely 
blind.  She  knew  my  voice  and  opened  her  eyes  to  look  at  me  as  I 
spoke:  the  eyes  were  bright,  the  pupils  natural,  but  she  was  wholly 
without  sight.  She  complained  of  some  degree  of  fulness  of  the  head. 
The  pulse  was  still  agitated.  In  a  short  time,  the  sight  returned  and 
was  perfect  as  before.  I  do  not  recollect  how  many  times  she  actually 
fell  in  this  manner,  and  with  such  following  phenomena,  but  the  acci- 
dent was  repeated  several  times.  In  nearing  the  term,  the  swelling 
of  the  limbs  from  oedema  was  greatly  augmented,  so  as  to  aflFect  the 
thighs,  and  the  buttocks,  and  labia;  the  pericardium  became  also  the 
seat  of  a  dropsical  effusion,  so  that  a  complete  orthopnoea  soon  de- 
clared itself. 

My  patient  could  not  lie  down  day  or  night.  If  she  sat  up  with  a 
pillow  against  her  back  and  shoulders,  the  oppression  became  so 
dreadful  she  was  obliged  to  throw  them  away;  but,  requiring  some 
support,  she  placed  her  back  against  one  of  the  posts  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed:  leaning  on  the  slender  cylindrical  bed-post,  she  could  find 
the  needful  support  for  rest  without  the  oppression  brought  on  by 
pillows  or  cushions.  Here  she  sat  day  and  night  for  many  days,  with 
very  bad  thin  blood,  which,  of  course,  was  imperfectly  oxygenated, 
and  so,  greatly  increased  the  disorders  of  the  innervation.  Her  con- 
dition was  truly  deplorable,  and  it  was  diflScult  to  imagine  that  the 
heart  could  ever  recover  its  form,  consistency,  and  power,  should  bhe 
even  escape  death  in  the  impending  conflict  of  labor.  In  fine,  labor 
came  on,  and  in  due  time  I  delivered  her  with  the  forceps,  in  order 
to  save  her  from  the  necessity  of  exerting  any  voluntary  force. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  she  began  to  sleep  upon  pillows, 
which  she  allowed  to  be  made  up  lower  and  lower;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  month  of  her  lying-in,  it  was  no  longer  a  question  whether  she 
would  recover.  Her  health  soon  became  stronger,  and  now  she  is  in 
consummate  health.  The  heart  presents  no  evidences  of  disease  what- 
ever.    I  have  met  with  several  similar  cases. 

I  look  upon  it  that  all  the  distress  and  the  peril  of  this  young 
woman  proceeded  originally  from  an  endangial  malady,  provok^  into 
exaggeration  by  the  demands  of  the  gestative  state  on  the  blood- 
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lembrane.  The  whole  scene  was  a  representation  of  the  direct  effects 
Qd  the  accidental  complications  of  a  simple  anaamia.  Ansemical  girls 
-girls  who  have  passed  badly  through  their  puberic  age  and  crisis — 
re  more  liable  than  others  to  be  affected  in  the  manner  above  de- 
jribed,  if  they  subsequently  to  marriage  become  the  subjects  of  preg- 
ancy. 

Women  in  pregnancy  are  liable  to  palpitation  of  the  heart,  from 
Dsemia.  I  advise  you  whenever  you  encounter  the  case  of  a  pregnant 
'Oman  who  complains  to  you  of  sudden  attacks  of  palpitation  of  the 
eart,  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  causes  of  such  palpitations;  more 
specially  is  it  your  duty  to  do  so  where  the  attacks  of  palpitation  con- 
nae  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  before  the  heart  recovers  its 
soal  rhythm.  A  woman  who,  in  her  gestation,  has  an  attack  of  pal- 
itation  that  lasts  from  two  to  six  hours,  is  absolutely  in  need  of  good 
ivice;  for  notwithstanding  I  have  seen  cases  of  palpitation  lasting 
-om  morning  to  night,  and  attended  with  the  most  distressing  sensa- 
ons,  and  the  most  complete  disability  of  all  the  organs  of  relation,  yet 
le  patient,  upon  recovering  the  normal  rhythm  of  the  heart,  seemed 
>  be  from  that  moment  perfectly  well,  save  a  feeling  of  debility,  and 
erhaps  some  pain  in  the  extremities,  which,  however,  soon  vanished 
y  the  aid  of  a  little  rest.  I  have  seen  the  heart  beating  more  than 
wo  hundred  and  twenty  times  a  minute  for  ten  consecutive  hours, 
ad  yet  the  patient  who  had  been  in  such  an  apparently  dangerous 
taation  has  evinced  no  considerable  signs  of  disorder  a  short  time 
fter  the  cessation  of  the  palpitation. 

I  confess  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  notwithstanding  the  frequent  ex- 
mples  of  perfect  recovery  from  such  extravagant  palpitations,  I  can 
ith  difficulty  imagine  that  the  individual  can  be  safe  during  the  ex- 
;tence  of  them;  for  the  blood  must  reach  the  organs  with  a  pressure, 
Qd  with  a  momentum  so  different  from  those  that  attend  a  healthful 
:ate  of  the  circulation,  that  the  development  force,  one  would  think, 
Duld  not  fail  to  result  in  organic  lesions  in  some  of  them. 

And  truly,  these  wild  irregular  actions  of  the  heart  do,  in  some  of 
lese  cases,  give  rise  to  organic  changes,  and  the  heart  itself,  which  is 
16  first  organ  served  by  the  systemic  circulation  through  its  coronary 
essels,  is  the  one  perhaps  most  likely  to  suffer.  When  it  does  suffer, 
iroagh  its  own  illness  and  imperfect  functional  power,  it  gives  rise 
)  a  patible  state  of  the  brain,  which  in  consequence  thereof,  deter- 
lines  imperfectly  its  innervations  to  the  organisms,  and  so  the  whole 
:>nstitution  is  overthrown  and  made  a  wreck. 

What  will  you  do  with  these  palpitations,  supposing  that  they  are 
le  result  of  pure  anaamia  ?     Here  I  pray  you  to  take  into  consider- 
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ation  the  case  that  I  proposed  in  a  former  letter,  of  persons  breathing 
at  a  vast  elevation  on  the  side  or  summit  of  a  mountain,  where  the 
pressure  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  allows  the  column  to  stand 
as  low  as  twenty  or  twenty-five  inches,  not  for  want  of  a  given  num- 
ber of  cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  air,  but  for  want  of  a  given  number 
of  cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  air  of  a  certain  density.  Such  persona, 
you  may  remember,  are  perfectly  at  ease  while  sitting  down  upon  the 
snow,  or  on  a  projecting  point  of  rock;  their  pulses  beating  naturally, 
and  their  respiratory  act  being  performed  without  any  notable  exag- 
geration; but  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  move,  and  call  upon  their  in- 
nervative  powers  for  extraordinary  evolution  of  nerve  force,  the  heart 
beats  vehemently  and  irregularly,  the  diaphragm  and  respiratory 
muscles  make  the  most  violent  efforts  to  carry  on  the  respiration  in 
the  lungs;  the  head  aches  and  becomes  dizzy,  and  the  traveller,  after 
taking  some  twenty  paces,  is  obliged  to  stop,  and  give  rest  to  his  re- 
spiratory and  circulatory  organs,  in  order  that  they  may  recover  their 
composure  and  gain  time  for  the  generation  of  an  amount  of  nerve 
force  conformable  to  the  wants  of  the  next  succeeding  efforts  in 
ascending. 

Now  your  anaemical  patient,  as  I  stated  in  the  letter  alluded  to,  is 
in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  to  the  oxygenating  power,  as  the 
traveller  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  or  Yungfrau ;  and,  if  you  permit 
her  to  continue  to  take  exercise,  or  advise  or  compel  her  to  do  so,  you 
act  as  unwisely  as  M.  De  Saussure  would  have  done  had  he  insisted 
upon  the  members  of  his  party  continuing  to  make  unremitted  efforts 
to  ascend,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  rest  and  recover  their  powers 
of  innervation. 

Continued  exertion  in  an  atmosphere  so  rare  as  that  which  is  found 
at  the  highest  altitude  of  mountains,  is^  perhaps,  impossible;  but  if  it 
were  possible  to  urge  the  traveller  onward  without  rest,  he  would 
doubtless  perish  from  apoplexy  of  the  head,  the  lungs,  or  some  other 
tissue. 

If  your  patient  then  continues  to  labor  or  to  exercise  under  these 
conditions,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  some  of  the  important 
organs  will  be  compelled  utterly  to  give  way ;  whereas  if  you  treat 
the  case  wisely,  there  is  little  danger  of  any  of  the  organs  giving  way, 
and  your  patient  will  go  on  to  the  full  time  of  her  pregnancy,  experi- 
encing, perhaps,  occasional  attacks  of  palpitation,  but  recovering  from 
them  well,  and  in  a  condition  to  meet  at  last  the  conflict  of  labor  with- 
out risk,  and  without  extraordinary  suffering. 

When  T  meet  with  a  case  of  palpitation  from  an  ordinary  anfflmic 
cause,  I  feel  that  I  shall  not  cure  my  patient,  until  I  cure  her  by  means 
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a  trained  exercise.  I  expect  my  patient  daily  to  walk  many  miles, 
bre  her  health  can  be  completely  established ;  but  I  do  not  allow  her 
begin  the  process  of  training,  until  first  by  a  long  rest,  sometimes 
a  rest  of  a  week  or  more  in  bed,  I  have  prevented  her  from  expe- 
ncing  the  abnormal  innervation  of  the  heart,  which  every  imprudent 
excessive  attempt  at  exertion  had  not  failed  before  to  bring  upon 
•.  Send  such  a  person  to  walk  rapidly  up  a  stairs,  and  you  will  find 
>n  her  returning  that  the  most  violent  disorder  of  the  circulation 
I  been  produced  by  the  efibrt.  Such  excessive  throbbings  cannot 
fc  injure  the  texture  of  the  heart  by  the  experiment.  Judge  for 
irselves  whether,  if  such  an  experiment  might  be  injurious  when 
1  wish  to  get  the  heart  into  good  train  in  order  to  begin  your  cure, 
J  ought  to  let  the  patient  rest  in  bed,  as  I  said,  for  a  week  or  more, 
1  then,  commencing  carefully,  allow  her  to  test  the  power  of  the 
irt  by  walking  on  a  horissontal  plane  gently  and  slowly.  If  she  can 
pn,  she  can  go  on  day  by  day,  further  and  further, 
during  this  preliminary  rest,  I  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
pare  her  for  the  training  treatment,  by  getting  the  skin  into  a 
orable  state,  by  procuring  determination  to  the  surface,  favoring 
operation  of  all  the  secretory  organs,  invigorating  a  little  their 
icity  by  nutritious  diet,  by  cordials  and  by  tonics ;  and  then  when 
egin  to  allow  her  to  take  exercise,  I  direct  her  to  adjust  the  amount 
her  ability,  increasing  little  by  little,  until  I  carry  it  up  to  the 
ired  point. 

'f  such  a  caution  is  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  cases  of  palpi- 
on,  even  in  the  anaemia  of  the  virgin,  how  much  more  desirable  it 
hat  it  should  be  applied  to  the  cases  of  pregnant  women ;  since  the 
uelae  of  the  palpitation  are  so  distressing  whenever  there  are  super- 
led  to  them  the  constitutional  excitement  and  the  disturbance  that 
st  attend  upon  a  violent  or  protracted  labor. 
[n  cases  of  pregnancy,  accompanied  with  palpitation,  and  convulsive, 
rather  what  you  might  prefer  to  call  nervous  action  of  the  heart, 
ong  the  very  best  resources  of  the  materia  medica  is  the  digitalis 
*purea.  This  pure  narcotic,  by  its  influence  upon  the  nervous 
tem,  when  properly  administered,  diminishes  its  excessive  percep- 
ity,  and  in  doing  so  rarely  fails  to  lessen  the  manifest  result,  within 
organs,  of  that  excessive  perceptivity  which  is  always  accompanied 
h  exaggerated  action  of  the  reflex  innervation, 
everybody,  whether  painter  or  poet,  musician,  agriculturist,  or  phy- 
an,  becomes  more  or  less  a  routinist ;  that  is  to  say,  he  acquires 
»its  in  his  actions ;  whence  it  is,  I  suppose,  that  you  find  some  phy- 
ans  who  never  prescribe  digitalis  except  in  powder ;  others  who 
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confide  in  it  only  when  used  as  tincture ;  while  some  rarely  permit 
themselves  to  employ  it  except  prepared  according  to  the  formula  of 
Withering's  infusion.     I  am  in  the  latter  category,  and  I  scarcely  ever 
give  digitalis  unless  in  the  form  of  Withering's  infusion,  except  where 
I  give  it  to  young  children,  and  then  I  always  employ  the  tincture. 
In  the  class  of  patients  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking,  I  com- 
monly prescribe,  when  I  think  the  use  is  indicated,  half  an  ounce  of 
Withering's  infusion  of  foxglove,  which  I  direct  to  be  repeated  once  in 
eight  hours.    But  I  think  it  is  necessary  always  to  add  a  very  clear 
and  understandable  caution  as  to  the  repetition  of  the  doses.     No  phy- 
sician ought  to  trust  himself  to  prescribe  such  a  medicine  unless  be 
can  in  person,  or  by  means  of  a  confidential  agent,  note  the  progress 
of  its  therapeutical  force  in  bringing  about  the  desired  control  of  the 
circulation.     When  the  pulse  begins  to  fall  in  frequency,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  drug  should  be  either  wholly  suspended,  or  lessened  as 
to  the  doses,  or  as  to  the  periods ;  because  the  collapse  which  follows 
the  excessive  action  of  the  medicine,  being  sudden,  is  a  thing  not  to 
be  thought  of  for  a  pregnant  woman,  for  it  is  frightful  enough  for  the 
non-gravid.     *'  In  morbis  pectoris,  per  vias  urinas  ducendum  est,"  is 
an  ancient  precept,  and  the  digitalis  purpurea,  perhaps,  of  all  the  articles 
in  the  materia  medica,  is  most  highly  endowed  with  the  diuretic  force, 
which  renders  it  peculiarly  appropriate  in  the  aflection  under  con- 
sideration.    Since  M.  d'Homolle's  granules  of  digitaline  were  given  to 
the  profession,  I  find  that  I  am  daily  more  and  more  inclined  to  adopt 
them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  formules  for  digitalis. 

I  need  not  lengthen  this  letter  by  specifying  directions  as  to  the 
prescriptions,  required  in  the  coursQ  of  the  treatment.  If  you  be  really 
well  founded  in  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  of  physiology,  you 
will  be  able,  in  contemplating  the  rate  of  the  functions  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  body,  so  to  direct  your  therapeutical  prescriptions  and 
your  hygienical  ordinances  as  to  correct,  if  possible,  the  local  derange- 
ment, and  absolve  the  nervous  system  from  the  necessity  of  per- 
petually perceiving  these  local  derangement?,  and  contending  against 
them  by  exciting  what  is  called  reaction. 

There  is  a  distressing  affection  which  accompanies  pregnancy,  and 
about  which  I  am  desirous  to  say  a  few  words.  I  mean  the  inconve- 
nience and  pain  resulting  from  a  strain  of  the  pelvic  articulations. 
The  symphysis  pubis  and  the  sacro-iliac  junction  ought  to  be  firm; 
the  least  motion  of  the  pieces  of  bone  that  are  bound  together  by  these 
articulations  is  attended  by  a  feeling  of  weakness,  insecurity,  and  paio, 
in  the  highest  degree  annoying.  I  have  seen  a  patient  who  could  not 
take  ten  steps  across  her  chamber  without  producing  a  sensible  motion 
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of  the  right  and  left  ossa-pubis ;  so  that,  when  she  would  stand  upon 
her  right  foot,  the  os  pubis  of  the  right  side  would  be  raised  at  least 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  left  one,  and  vice  versd.  But  if  you 
nnderstand  the  nature  of  the  auricular  symphysis,  you  will  perceive 
that  the  pubis  cannot  become  a  movable  joint  without  involving  more 
or  less  motion  in  the  sacro-iliac  junction,  and  that  such  motion  must 
give  a  feeling  of  unsteadiness,  insecurity,  and  debility,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  distressing:  the  woman  feels  as  if  she  was  going 
to  fall  to  the  ground  between  her  thighs.  Her  inability  is  so  great 
that  she  is  obliged  to  call  for  assistance  to  turn  in  bed,  or  if  not 
assisted,  she  first  sits  up  in  bed  and  then  lies  down  on  the  opposite 
side. 

It  is  probable  that  the  perpetual  strain^  the  weight,  and  the  pres- 
sure occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  gravid  womb  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  superior  strait,  and  the  resistance  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  against  the  enlarging,  growing  uterus,  all  of  which  strain,  it 
must  be  admitted,  is  concentrated  or  expended  upon  the  pelvic  articu- 
lations, may  determine  a  state  of  disease  or  abnormal  vitality  there,  to 
be  followed  by  infiltration  and  relaxation,  or  by  partial  softening  of 
the  fibrous  material,  the  result  of  which  is  the  articular  relaxation  in 
question. 

It  is  a  vulgar  opinion  that  the  pelvic  joints  do  naturally  open  to  give 
escape  to  the  child  in  labor;  and  among  the  common  people  it  is  by  no 
means  rare  to  find  them  making  use  of  ointments  and  lotions  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  and  securing  the  relaxation  of  the  articulations. 
All  such  attempts  are  both  unnecessary  and  futile.  Whenever  the 
relaxation  does  take  place,  it  arisQ3  from  the  causes  which  I  have  just 
stated — causes  that  are,  perhaps,  fortified  by  a  rheumatic  vice  which 
has  fallen  upon  the  parts. 

The  vitality  of  these  low-lived  tissues  is  so  slow  in  its  processes, 
that  a  great  deal  of  time  is  required  to  eflfect  any  changes  in  their 
density ;  and  I  believe  you  will  make  a  great  mistake,  if,  when  a  wo- 
man, after  her  child  is  born,  complains  to  you  of  relaxation  of  the 
symphysis,  you  should  admit,  what  she  will  probably  suppose,  that 
the  relaxation  was  produced  by  the  strain  of  the  labor.  A  labor  shall 
scarcely  last  long  enough  to  effect  such  great  modifications  in  the  life 
of  these  half  inorganic  materials. 

I  have  met  with  examples  of  this  distressing  accident  in  my  prac- 
tice, which  have  been  perfectly  cured  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
weeks,  and  some  which  never  recovered,  and  seem  as  if  they  were 
destined  never  to  recover.  The  patient  is  so  distressed  that  she  asks 
for  a  treatment;  nay,  she  asks  for  a  cure.    I^ow  what  shall  be  the 
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treatment,  what  shall  be  the  method  of  cure  ?  Suppose  you  had  a 
patient  laboring  under  an  inflammation  of  the  hip,  of  the  knee-joint, 
of  the  ankle,  or  of  any  other  articulation,  would  you  not  treat  it  with 
a  splint?  And  why  with  a  splint?  Would  it  not  be  that  by  means 
of  the  splint  you  might  treat  it  by  rest?  Now  the  word  rest  is  the 
other  expression  for  the  idea  of  splint  An  inflamed  joint,  like  a  broken 
bone,  requires  rest,  as  a  general  rule,  and  although  it  may  have  more 
exceptions  than  the  case  of  the  broken  bone;  yet  it  has  few  exceptions; 
for  even  in  the  case  of  the  broken  bone  it  might  happen  that  where  a 
false  joint  is  formed,  or  is  about  to  be  formed,  the  motion  might  deter- 
mine a  cure  by  re-exciting  the  power  of  the  periosteum,  which  is  the 
bone-producing  power. 

I  don't  see  much  use  in  giving  drugs  to  a  woman  who  complains  of 
loosened  articulations.  You  might,  perhaps,  reasonably  resort  to  some 
anti-rheumatic  medication  in  the  cases  which  you  should  deem  depend- 
ent on  a  rheumatic  vice,  existing  either  as  the  original  cause  of  the 
relaxation,  or  continuing  to  prevent  its  cure,  or  else  as  supervening  in 
a  part  weakened  by  the  causes  before  indicated,  and  in  that  way  invit- 
ing an  attack.    Consider  these  points,  and  act  accordingly. 

I  ought  to  have  observed  that  Prof.  Moreau,  author  of  the  Troiii 
Pratique  des  Accouchemetis^  at  p.  47,  vol.  1st  of  his  admirable  work, 
assigns  pelvic  relaxation  as  the  cause  of  some  of  the  slow  and  difficult 
labors  that  are  occasionally  met  with.  He  says,  the  muscles  that  are 
auxiliary  to  the  uterus,  having  no  longer  a  firm  insertion  on  the  va- 
cillating bones  of  the  pelvis,  painfully  afiect  the  symphyses  by  their 
contraction ;  and  that  the  woman,  restrained  by  fear  of  the  pain  con- 
sequent upon  the  contraction,  fails  to  bring  into  play  these  accessory 
powers:  so  that  the  uterus,  left  to  the  resources  of  its  own  energy  alone, 
frees  itself  slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  from  the  products  of  conception. 

I  long  had  charge  of  the  case  of  a  lady,  laboring  under  a  strange 
susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system,  accompanied  with  a  loss  of  in- 
ner vative  power,  so  that,  although  she  was  at  ease,  and  apparently 
well  in  a  state  of  recumbent  repose,  a  slight,  even  a  very  slight 
muscular  eflbrt  was  often  observed  to  be  followed  by  a  severe  attack 
of  lypothymia.  The  digestive  powers  were  not  particularly  aflFected, 
nor  were  the  assimilative  functions  much  interrupted  by  these  strange 
maladies.  It  seemed  at  times  that  she  was  greatly  benefited  by  the 
pelvic  bandage;  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  motion  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities was  much  more  possible,  and  much  less  painful,  when  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis  were  held  in  firmer  contact  by  the  aid  of  the 
girdle.  She  has  recovered  and  lost  again,  two  or  three  times,  the 
power  of  voluntary  exercise ;  she  has  given  birth  to  several  children, 
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id  is  now  Iq  the  possessioD  of  comfortable  health.  I  always  sup- 
»sed  that  her  maladive  coaditioa  had  its  radiating  point  in  an  affec- 
>n  of  the  pelvic  symphyses,  which  came  on  during  fatiguing 
umeys,  while  pregnant  with  a  heavy  male  child.  I  could  always 
xxiuce  pain  in  the  symphysis  pubis,  by  drawing  the  cristae  of  the 
a  asunder  with  my  two  hands ;  but  I  could  never  give  any  pain  by 
essing  the  pubes  together  by  placing  my  hands  on  the  exterior 
les  of  the  pelvis. 

I  believe  that  such  cases  ought  to  be  regarded  as  cases  of  rheumatism 
'  these  important  articulations ;  and  whether  they  be  rheumatic  or 
)t,  in  their  incipiency,  the  sprain,  and  injury  done  to  the  joint  by 
(Station  and  labor,  are  sufficient  to  invite  attacks  of  rheumatism, 
bich,  having  once  affected  a  lodgment  in  the  tissue,  can  be  only 
ith  difficulty,  or  not  at  all  displaced. 

In  cases  of  relaxation  of  the  pubic  symphyses  refusing  to  yield  to  a 
eatment  consisting  of  absolute  rest  of  the  articulation  effected  through 
cumbency  and  bandaging,  there  will  mostly,  I  think,  be  good  reason 
accuse  the  part  of  rheumatism,  provided  we  can  exclude  from  the 
agnostic  any  possible  condition  of  active  inflammation  tending  to 
•educe  suppuration  or  caries  of  the  joint. 

In  the  case  that  I  cited  at  such  length  from  Prof.  Moreau,  you  see 
lat  the  patient  suffered  for  many  consecutive  years,  and  that  the  last 
)te  of  the  case  left  her  still  in  very  ill  health.  Do  you  think  that 
ich  grave  disorders  of  the  health,  and  so  great  a  persistence  in  them, 
mid  possibly  depend  upon  mere  relaxation  of  the  fibro-cartilage  that 
inds  the  ossa  pubis  together  ?  Do  you  not  rather  concur  with  me, 
I  the  opinion  just  now  expressed,  that  there  must  be  some  disorder 
ver  and  above  the  state  of  relaxation  in  which  the  articulations  are 
nown  to  be  I  And  is  it  not  likely  that  the  disorder  is  rheumatic? 
should  think  that  if  you  should  come  across  a  case  such  as  that  of 
rof.  Moreau,  you  would  resort  to  an  anti-rheumatic  treatment ;  and 
lat,  for  the  subduction  of  the  arthritic  disorder,  you  would  at  least 
)me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  a  powerful  counter-irritation 
id  derivation,  such  as  that  of  the  seton,  might  assist  to  restore  the 
atient's  health.  I  imagine  that  such  a  seton  as  that  of  Dr.  Grauiex 
ould  scarcely  be  objected  to  by  the  patient  herself,  as  it  would  afford 
)me  reasonable  ground  of  hope  to  relieve  a  torturing  and  disabling 
isorder. 

I  have  proposed  such  a  seton  to  a  young  lady  at  present  under  my 
ire,  who  has  suffered  for  years  from  manifest  relaxation  of  the  inter- 
nbic  ligaments,  whose  general  health,  however,  not  having  been 
eeply  mined,  leads  her  to  decline  the  application  of  the  remedy. 

C.  D.  M. 
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LETTER    XL. 

ABORTION. 

Gbntlsmen  :  Among  the  diseases  and  accideots  of  pregnancy,  few 
are  more  common  or  more  vexatious  than  those  connected  with  mis- 
carriage and  abortion. 

The  full  term  of  pregnancy  extends,  as  I  have  stated,  to  about  the 
two  hundred  and  eightieth  day  from  the  fecundation  of  the  ovum.  It 
is  most  prudent,  in  making  the  calculation  for  the  term,  to  begin  the 
computation  from  the  day  of  the  last  catamenial  show :  two  hundred 
and  eighty  days  from  this  date,  the  woman  ought  to  expel  the  child. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  I  have  made  the  computation  for  my  patients 
for  many  years  past,  and  as  yet  have  found  no  reason  .for  changing 
my  method  or  habit.  It  is  true  that  the  Jewish  women,  as  I  men- 
tioned in  a  former  letter,  begin  their  computation  after  the  eighth  daj 
subsequent  to  the  disappearance,  and  that  they  say  the  calculation 
serves  them  well;  but  the  other  method  has  also  served  me  well 

That  very  distinguished  physician.  Dr.  Carl  Franz  Naegeli,  of  Hei- 
delberg, is  said  to  have  long  made  the  computation  without  failing  to 
be  correct,  by  adhering  to  the  rule  of  commencing  the  count  eight 
days  after  the  menstrua,  and  not  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the 
show.  If  Dr.  Naegelfe  has  been  more  fortunate  than  others,  it  may  be 
that  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  Jewish  women 
above  referred  to,  and  that  the  most  prudent  course  would  be  to  com- 
mence the  calculation  at  the  end  of  eight  days.  For  my  part,  I  hafe 
always  made  it  as  I  have  stated,  and  shall  not  change  my  plan. 

Some  years  ago,  there  was  a  trial  in  England  involving  the  question 
of  the  duration  of  pregnancy.  It  was  called  the  Gardiner-Peerage 
Case,  and  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  title  of  a  claim- 
ant to  that  peerage.  Many  eminent  medical  men  in  England  were 
examined  on  the  occasion,  and  the  result  was  that  no  absolute  term 
of  pregnancy  was  ascertained  or  assigned.  Moved  by  the  interest 
excited  in  that  trial.  Dr.  Merriman,  of  London,  took  the  greatest  pains 
to  ascertain  in  many  women  the  duration  of  pregnancy,  and  succeeded 
in  satisfying  his  mind  of  the  great  correctness  of  the  computation  as 
to  one  hundred  and  fourteen  cases  of  mature  children.    The  results 
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'  these  inquiries  he  published  in  the  Lond.  Med.-Chir.  Trans,,  vol. 
mi.  part  ii.,  at  p.  838.  He  gave  a  tabular  statement  as  follows: 
here  were  born  at 


255  days,  1 

14  in  39th  week. 

288  days,  5 

256     "      1 

274  days 

,4 

289     «     2 

259     "      1 

275     " 

2 

290    "      2 

8  in  37th  week. 

276     " 

4 

292    "      4 

262  days,  2 

277     « 

8 

293     «     2 

263     "     2 

278     " 

3 

16  42d  week. 

264    "     4 

279     " 

3 

295  days,  1 

265     «      1 

280     " 

9 

296    "      2 

266    "     4 

33  in  40th  week. 

297    "     2 

13  in  38tli  week. 

281  days, 

,5 

298     «     4 

267  days,  1 

282     " 

2 

301     «      1 

268     "      1 

283     " 

6 

10  43d  week. 

269     "     4 

284     " 

1 

803  days,  1 

270    "      1 

285     " 

4 

805    "      1 

271     "      2 

286     " 

3 

306     "      2 

272    "     2 

287     " 

1 

4  in  44th  week, 

273     "     3 

22  41st  week. 

From  the  foregoing  table,  it  appears  that  the  term,  or  duration  of  a 
egnancy,  is  not  absolutely  fixed,  and  that  there  is  a  considerable 
titude  as  to  the  number  of  days  the  foetus  may  remain  in  utero; 
noe  of  them  being  rendered  "  mature"  sooner,  and  some  later,  accord- 
g  to  the  amount  of  vital  force  they  are  endowed  with:  it  is  relative, 
irhaps,  also  to  the  strength  and  ability  of  the  maternal  constitution, 
id  in  some  degree,  probably,  to  the  placental  attachment  and  con- 
action,  as  being  more  or  less  extensive  and  perfect. 
From  the  table,  you  may  perceive  that  Dr.  Naegelfe's  mode  of  making 
e  calculation  cannot  possibly  secure  you  from  a  liability  to  error, 
nee,  even  if  the  fecundation  cannot  take  place  until  the  eighth  day, 
iC  indeterminate  and  latitudinarian  duration  of  a  pregnancy  must 
equently  disappoint  you.  I  advise  you  to  study  with  care  the  works 
lative  to  the  duration  of  pregnancy,  and  among  them  the  three 
>lumes  Sur  les  Naiasances  Tardives,  that  were  published  in  France  in 
r65,  and  which  consist  of  tracts  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  that 
jriod,  some  in  favor  of,  and  others  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
•otracted  gestations.  Dr.  Asdrubali,  in  his  work  on  Obstetrics,  de- 
>tes  the  whole  of  his  last  volume  to  show  that  a  protracted  pregnancy 
possible,  and  has  been  so  considered  by  the  learned  in  all  ages, 
he  CEuvres  Posthumes  de  M.  Pouieau,  tom.  iii.  p.  59,  contains  the  un- 
lestionable  statement  of  a  case  of  gestation  that  lasted  to  the  end  of 
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the  eleventh  month,  and  that  was  the  subject  of  an  adjudication. 
Pouteau  gives  another  case,  that  he  himself  observed,  and  that  lasted 
llj  months— p.  66. 

But,  while  the  natural  term  of  a  pregnancy  is  about  two  hundred 
and  eighty  days,  such  is  the  delicacy  of  the  attachment  by  which  the 
foetus  is  united  to  its  parent,  that  many  causes  are  found  sufficient  to 
separate  it  from  the  living  surface  before  its  time;  while  numerous 
diseases,  to  which  its  frail  nature  renders  it  liable,  may  serve  to  bring 
its  life  to  a  premature  conclusion.  By  its  death,  the  ovum  becomes  a 
foreign  body,  and  it  is  expelled  by  the  womb  which  it  now  irritates 
pathologically,  and  thereby  excites  the  contractile  force  of  its  muscles, 
so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  pains  or  contractions  of  a  miscarriage,  as  well 
us  the  bloody  discharge  that  usually  attends  those  contractions. 

It  should  be  considered,  that  though  the  foetus  is  contained  within 
the  cavity  of  the  womb,  it  is  prevented  from  all  direct  contact  with 
that  organ,  except  by  the  placenta.  It  floats  in  the  water  of  the  am- 
nios, and  the  interior  of  the  womb  is  lined  everywhere  by  the  amnion 
and  chorion. 

This  placenta  is  properly  to  be  esteemed  as  an  expansion  of  vessels 
proceeding  from  branches  of  the  foetal  aorta— just  as  the  retina  is  an 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve — inasmuch  as  the  aorta  of  the  embrjo 
divides,  above  its  pelvis,  into  two  umbilical  branches,  which,  as  the/ 
pass  down  towards  its  brim,  give  off  the  iliacs — and  then  reflecting 
themselves  upwards  on  each  side  of  the  bladder,  proceed  through  the 
umbilical  ring  and  along  the  cord  to  the  placenta,  which  is  another  name 
for  their  umbel-like  divisions,  expansions,  or  ramifications.  When  the 
aorta  has  thus  pushed  its  extremity  against  the  living  surface  of  the 
mother,  having  risen  upwards  on  the  growing  allantois,  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  utero-fcetal  union,  and  this  is  the  only  point 
at  which  that  union  exists ;  everywhere  else  the  womb  is  protected 
against  direct  contact  by  the  interposed  membranes,  as  before  ob- 
served. It  might,  without  a  violent  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be 
conceived,  that,  in  this  case,  the  heart  of  the  foetus  has  projected  its 
vessels  to  a  great  distance  and  expanded  them  upon  the  vital  surface  of 
the  mother,  in  order  to  obtain  on  that  living  surface  certain  principles 
from  the  oxygenated  blood  of  the  parent;  and  we  can  discover  van  ana- 
logy in  the  case,  to  what  happens  in  the  brain,  which,  in  order  that  it 
may  receive  the  impressions  of  light,  projects  from  its  substance  the 
optic  nerves,  extends  them  beyond  the  walls  of  the  cranium,  and  ex- 
pands them  as  retina  on  the  choroid  coat  in  order  that  a  larger  surface 
may  be  exposed  to  the  radiation.  Or  again,  just  in  the  same  design,  the 
trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  divides  itself  into  innumerable  arteries^ 
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arterioles,  and  capillaries,  in  order  thereby  to  expose  a  given  quantity 
»f  blood  on  a  vast  superficies,  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
tmosphere. 

This  point  of  attachment  of  the  embryo  to  the  womb  has  been  lately 
ailed  its  mesenteric  attachment,  and  it  must  be  easy  to  conceive  that, 
whatever  may  have  power  to  destroy  that  mesenteric  union,  has  equal 
ower  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  foetal  life ;  for  if  that  attachment 
le  partially  destroyed,  the  foetus  will  slowly  or  suddenly  perish ;  or 
ossibly  recover,  if  the  injury  be  not  too  extensive. 

For  the  most  part,  the  union  betwixt  the  placenta  and  the  womb  is 
ery  slight;  it  may  be  overcome  by  a  blow  on  the  woman's  abdomen, 
cting  directly  on  the  place  of  union.  Contractions  of  the  womb, 
ffecting  that  part  of  the  superficies  of  the  organ  on  which  the  after- 
arth  sits,  may  detach  it.  Sudden  and  violent  augmentations  of  the 
momentum  of  the  blood's  motion  in  the  maternal  vessels  are  some- 
imes  sufiicient  to  break  the  union ;  and  this  happens  in  consequence 
f  the  impulse  causing  some  drops  to  escape  from  the  womb,  and 
>dging  betwixt  it  and  the  placenta — thus  peeling  or  dissecting  it  off, 
ttle  by  little,  until  a  sufficient  superficies  is  removed  to  destroy  the 
fe  of  the  embryo. 

Sudden  and  violent  muscular  motions  of  the  mother,  as  in  recover- 
ig  from  falls,  in  stooping,  in  lifting  heavy  weights,  in  ascending  stairs, 
I  running,  dancing,  leaping,  &c.;  in  riding  over  rough  roads  in  a 
iirriage,  or  riding  on  horseback ;  all  these  are  sufficient,  on  certain 
ocasions,  to  break  the  connection  of  the  afterbirth  with  the  womb. 

Emetics — by  the  relaxing  influence  of  nausea,  followed  by  the  in- 
mse  efforts  of  the  muscles  in  vomiting — also  serve  to  detach  the 
lacenta  in  some  individuals. 

The  violent  and  drastic  operation  of  cathartic  drugs,  as  aloetics, 
3Dna,  &o^  by  the  great  tenesmic  action  they  introduce,  and  by  the 
ffluxion  and  heat  which  they  determine  to  the  pelvic  organs,  are  also 
fficient  causes  of  abortion. 

The  action  of  blisters,  and  the  internal  use  of  oantharides  and 
ertain  essential  oils,  may  also,  by  the  irritation  of  the  neck  of  the 
ladder,  involve  the  adjacent  and  connected  womb  in  great  irritation, 
nd  so  serve  as  causes  of  abortion. 

If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  membranes 
nd  vessels  of  the  early  embryo,  we  ought  rather  to  be  surprised  at 
le  power  it  has  to  live  on  to  term,  than  at  the  occasional  cessation  of 
M  existence  in  the  early  stages  of  its  intra-uterine  life.  The  least 
bstruction  of  the  delicate  umbilical  vessels,  or  of  its  omphalo-mesen- 
3ric  apparatus,  would  destroy  it.  The  least  rupture,  perhaps,  of  the 
85 
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bjaloid  membraDea  of  its  incipient  cord  would  cause  its  death— and 
an  error  loci  of  its  blood-globules,  as  tbey  proceed  to  mark  out  the 
tracks  of  its  bloodvessels,  might  cause  an  inevitable  cessation  of  its 
existence. 

Pray  observe  that  the  early  ovum  resides  in  the  fundus  and  corpus 
and  not  in  the  cylindrical  cervix  uteri;  the  cervix  being  the  retainer 
while  the  fundus  and  corpus  are.  the  containers  of  the  ovum.  An 
unceasing  conflict  of  expulsive  and  retentive  antagonism  is  waged 
between  the  cervix  and  the  fundus  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
every  pregnancy.  The  fundus  always  endeavors  to  deploy  the  cylin- 
der of  the  neck  into  a  cone,  and  then  to  convert  it  into  a  large  cylinder, 
through  the  cavity  of  which  it  may  expel  or  thrust  forth  the  embryo. 
If  a  woman  have  a  feeble  cervix  it  will  yield  and  will  dilate  and  allow 
the  fruit  to  fall;  if  she  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fundus  that  is  too 
strong  and  too  resisting,  but  a  natural  strength  of  the  cervix,  the  latter 
must  yield  and  lose  the  fruit  of  the  conception.  So  that  either  of 
these  two  causes  may  lead  to  the  abortion.  Hence,  you  may  not  infer 
that  those  women  who  always  miscarry  always  do  so  because  they  have 
a  feeble  cervix  uteri.  See  to  it,  and  learn  to  ascertain  your  duty  of 
strengthening  by  curing  the  neck,  or  else  of  reducing  the  abnormal 
energy  of  the  other  segments  of  the  womb. 

It  is  probable  that  a  major  part  of  the  abortions  met  with  in  prac- 
tice are  the  results  of  a  failure  in  the  vital  forces  and  arrangements 
of  the  embryo,  and  not  of  a  faulty  action  of  the  womb  itself,  or  some 
accident  or  emotion  of  the  woman;  some  imprudent  step,  gesture, or 
posture. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  and  npoa 
further  consideration  of  the  causes  of  abortions,  I  have  come  to  what 
I  regard  as  a  legitimate  conclusion  from  the  embryological  conditions. 
It  is  that  many  miscarriages  arise  from  the  imperfection  of  the  decidua 
reflexa.  It  is  now,  I  believe,  generally  conceded  that  the  fecundated 
ovule,  on  reaching  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  sinks  in  some  one  of  the 
innumerable  sulci  of  the  mucous  membrane  that  are  caused  by  the 
puckering!  or  crimping  of  its  surface  that  attends  on  its  swelling  or 
its  hypertrophy.  Concealed  in  the  depth  of  such  a  sulcus  or  convo- 
lution, and  buried  beneath  the  foldings  of  the  tubular  mucous  mem- 
brane, it  is  at  length  entirely  enclosed  or  covered  up  by  the  cohesion 
of  the  walls  of  the  sulcus  above  it  and  about  it.  As  the  ovum  swells 
its  decidua  augments  pari  passu  until  about  the  third  month.  At  that 
period  the  decidua  opens  and  allows  the  ovum  to  grow  forth,  leaving 
the  decidua  to  shrink  and  at  last  to  form  a  cushion  or  circumferenoe 
ring  of  the  placenta. 
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Now,  as  the  mission  or  office  of  the  decidua  reflexa  is  designed  to 
erminate  in  the  third  month,  it  is  clear  that  it  ought  not  to  end  until 
hat  third  month,  and  that  if  it  comes  to  nothing  at  four  or  six  or 
even  or  eight  weeks,  the  ovum  will  suffer  in  consequence. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  fecundated  ovule  will  invariably  be 
varied  at  the  precisely  same  depth.  If,  then,  it  bursts  through  its 
lecidua  too  soon,  or  is  detained  within  it  too  late,  it  must  suffer  from 
ither  fault,  and  miscarriage  may  attend  the  one  or  the  other. 

If  the  embryo  dies  in  utero,  the  whole  ovum  soon  ceases  to  possess 
.ny  vital  property,  and  then  the  womb,  by  some  sort  of  organic  per- 
«ption;  by  ceasing  to  grow  or  expand;  by  the  irritation  of  a  present 
breign  body,  comes  to  a  full  stop  or  arrest  of  those  living  and  pro- 
gressive developments  under  which  it  has  been  acting  since  the  com- 
nencement  of  the  gestation — a  new  principle  of  activity  is  awakened 
n  its  organism;  its  muscular  fibres  begin  to  constringe  themselves; 
he  superficial  content  of  the  uterine  cavity  grows  less  and  less  under 
hese  contractions,  and  the  embryo  and  the  ovum  are  thrust  through 
ts  orifice  into  the  vagina,  from  which  they  are  soon  pressed  forth  or 
IeJI  away  by  their  own  weight. 

Although  the  death  of  the  embryo  involves  a  certain  cessation  of 
he  projection  of  its  blood  to  the  vessels  of  the  placenta,  and  notwith- 
itanding  this  cessation  is  generally  very  soon  followed  by  the  expul- 
live  action  of  the  womb,  it  is  not  always  soon  followed  by  the  latter 
effect.  A  lady  conceived,  about  the  20th  of  April,  1842,  and  conse- 
}uently  made  arrangements  for  her  accouchement  for  the  20th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1843.  The  pregnancy  went  on  well  until  about  the  6th  or  10th 
)f  August,  when  she  had  a  very  slight  show,  and  there  was  a  complete 
irrest  of  the  usual  developments.  She  was  at  various  times  affected 
vith  slight  appearances  of  her  catamenia,  as  she  supposed,  but  without 
iny  flooding,  until  the  8d  of  January,  1843,  when  she  sent  for  me, 
laying  she  had  suffered  extreme  pain,  like  the  pains  of  labor,  for  some 
lours,  but  was  now  easy,  though  she  thought  something  was  escaping 
rem  the  vagina.  Upon  examining  the  patient,  I  detected  the  ovum,- 
3artly  in  the  vagina  and  partly  embraced  within  the  cervix,  and  re- 
noved  it  with  the  index  finger;  and,  upon  carefully  examining  it, 
band  that  it  was  the  unbroken  ovum  of  a  foetus  of  three  and  a  half 
nonths,  apparently.  The  ovum  itself  contained  a  sort  of  granular 
3rown  and  thick  fluid,  while  the  foetus,  also  of  a  mummy  color,  re- 
fined its  lineaments,  although  considerably  macerated  by  its  long 
•esidence  in  the  waters.  The  placental  portion  of  the  ovum  was  red 
ind  fresh  looking,  and  had  evidently  retained  more  or  less  vitality  up 
x>  the  period  of  its  separation  from  the  womb. 
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I  think  I  caa  safely  assert  that,  in  the  course  of  my  practice,  I  have 
met  with  near  twenty  cases  of  the  protracted  residence  of  the  ovum  in 
the  womb,  after  the  death  of  the  embryo.  I  have  had  under  my  care 
several  cases  where  it  has  certainly  remained  five  months  after  its 
death.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  reason  for  surprise  at  this,  if  we 
reflect  that  numerous  examples  have  been  met  with,  in  which,  in  twin 
pregnancies,  one  of  the  foetuses  has  perished  at  the  third  or  foarth 
month,  and  yet  remained  in  utero  until  the  other  twin  had  gone  to  the 
full  term  of  utero-gestation,  become  fully  developed,  and  been  safely 
delivered  at  the  same  time  with  the  abortive  twin. 

A  miscarriage  is  not  always  painful.     Women  sometimes  exclude 
the  ovum,  when  at  an  early  stage,  by  such  gentle  and  easy  contractiooa, 
and  by  so  ready  a  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  that  they  are  hardly  sen- 
sible even  of  a  degree  of  uneasiness.    In  general,  however,  it  happens 
that,  when  the  womb  does  begin  to  contract  for  the  expulsion  of  its 
contents,  it  does  so  with  very  great  vigor,  and  the  contractions  are 
both  long  and  frequently  repeated.    If  they  are  violent,  they  press 
the  ruined  ovum  into  the  narrow  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri,  which,  bj 
the  resistance  of  its  sphinctorian  fibres,  opposes  with  great  energy  the 
distending  or  dilating  effort  of  the  advancing  ovum.     This  resistance 
causes  pain,  often  of  the  most  acute  kind,  so  that  women,  now  and 
then,  have  informed  me  that  they  have  suffered  much  more  distr^ng 
pangs  in  this  way  than  in  their  labors  at  full  term.    This  is  not  sur- 
prising, if  we  reflect  upon  the  length  of  the  canal  of  the  cervix,  and 
the  thickness  and  density  of  its  walls  thus  hastily  pressed  open,  by  a 
sort  of  direct  violence  or  force. 

Let  it  be  again  observed  here,  that,  in  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy, 
the  ovum  inhabits  the  body  and  fundus  of  the  womb,  and  that  it  has 
not  hitherto  appropriated  any  part  of  the  structure  of  the  cervix  as 
its  cavity  or  habitation.  Hence  it  happens,  that,  though  the  body  and 
fundus  may  have  pressed  and  pushed  the  ovum  quite  out  of  their 
cavity,  which  is  now  nearly  empty  and  unoccupied,  they  are  unable 
to  force  it  quite  out  of  the  canal  or  cavity  of  the  cervix.  This  tubu- 
lar or  acutely  conical  canal  now  grasps  it  firmly,  and  will  not  let  it 
go,  keeping  up  a  constant  irritation  and  disturbance  of  the  organ,  that 
maintains  the  hemorrhagic  nisus,  if  there  be  any,  or  excites  and  pro- 
duces it,  if  it  do  not  already  exist.  The  inference  from  this  fact  is 
that,  in  such  cases,  if  the  physician  remove  the  half-expelled  ovum,  or 
after-birth,  from  the  grasp  or  gripe  of  the  cervix  and  os  uteri,  he  will 
thereby  remove  the  cause  of  dist'insion,  and,  by  allowing  the  womb 
to  contract  perfectly,  bring  about  an  instant  cessation  of  the  hemor- 
rhage.   It  will,  therefore,  be  his  duty,  in  all  cases  depending  on  such 
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iaose,  to  ascertain  its  existence  and  operation,  and  take  the  proper 
neasures  for  its  obviation. 

I  have  observed  numerous  cases,  in  which  the  ovum  has  been  thus 
letained  many  hours,  and  even  many  days,  keeping  up,  as  before  re- 
narked,  a  constant  irritation,  with  hemorrhage  sometimes  of  frightful 
riolence,  that  always  ceased  as  soon  as  I  could  take  away  the  mass  in 
[uestion. 

The  great  and  very  important  principle  that,  in  order  to  the  sup- 
)ression  of  uterine  hemorrhage  connected  with  gestation,  it  is  neces- 
ary  to  empty  the  womb,  ought  to  be  more  universally  known  or 
idmitted  than  it  seems  to  be  even  among  certain  medical  persons  of 
ionsiderable  experience. 

When  called  to  a  married  woman  who  is  flooding,  the  first  question 
ihonld  be  directed  to  the  ascertaining  if  she  be  pregnant  or  not.  If 
he  say  she  is  not  enceinte,  and  yet  is  of  that  age,  and  in  those  circum- 
tances  that  expose  her  to  a  liability  to  be  pregnant,  I  am  reluctant 
o  act  upon  her  responsibility.  If  she  say,  "I  was  pregnant,  but  I 
niscarried  yesterday,  or  last  week,  or  a  month  ago,  and  yet  I  am 
uffering  hemorrhage  at  the  present  moment,"  I  should  always  sup- 
K)ee  her  opinion,  or  that  of  any  other  person,  not  worth  taking,  until 

should  have  learned  for  myself,  by  my  own  sense  of  touch,  that  she 
ras  not  misinformed — for  what  should  cause  a  woman  of  the  child- 
bearing  age,  and  in  good  health — what,  I  ask,  should  cause  her  to 
lood  ?  If  permitted  to  make  the  examination  by  touching,  I  could 
atisfy  my  own  judgment  on  the  question.  Such  is  the  course  I  take, 
Iways,  where  the  exigency  of  the  symptoms  of  hemorrhage  calls  for 
t — and  I  must  say  that,  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases,  when  there 
las  been  pain,  and  where  hemorrhage  has  continued  afler  the  pain  is 
fone,  I  have,  upon  touching,  found  the  ovum  grasped  in  the  cervix, 
ind  upon  dislodging  it  thence  have  found  the  hemorrhage  to  cease  at 
mce.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  inexcusable  to  permit  a  woman  to  lose 
nnt  after  pint  of  her  blood,  rather  than  take  this  disagreeable  mode 
>f  learning  what  our  duty  in  the  case  may  be.  Such  losses  of  blood 
ire  followed,  in  certain  cases,  by  long  years  of  broken  health,  and  by 
weakness  which  is  never  fully  recovered  from. 

It  is  better,  therefore,  to  determine  with  accuracy  what  the  indica- 
ion  of  treatment  is,  and  having  got  that,  the  path  of  duty  lies  plain 
>efore  you.  I  have  the  less  reluctance  to  speak  to  Students  in  this 
nanner,  because  I  have  so  many  times  been  called  upon  in  consulta- 
ion  where  the  patient  had  already  lost  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  the 
nedical  attendant  being  persuaded  either  that  there  had  been  no 
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pregnancy,  or  that  the  pregnancy  had  already  terminated  some  tiir.e 
before. 

Within  three  days,  a  friend  has  sent  me  the  uterus  of  a  patient 
brought  into  one  of  the  public  institutions  dying — who  was  said  to 
have  miscarried  several  days  before.  This  uterus,  which  was  in  a 
state  of  sphacelation,  contained  the  placenta  of  a  foetus  of  four  months. 
It  was  partially  detached  from  the  placental  superficies — a  separation 
that  had  occasioned  a  hemorrhage  of  forty-eight  hours'  duration. 
From  the  situation  and  size  of  it,  I  suppose  it  could  have  been  re- 
moved with  a  placenta  hook  or  a  small  pince  d  faux-girme^  without 
risk  or  difiiculty.  It  is  evident  that  the  person  who  had  the  case 
under  treatment  was  not  aware  that  the  placenta  was  not  delivered. 

True  it  is,  that,  in  some  cases  of  abortion,  it  is  not  within  the  com- 
petency of  the  medical  attendant  to  extract  the  placenta.     The  long 
cylindrical  canal  of  the  cervix  closes  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
waters  and  embryo;  the  womb  sometimes  ceases  to  contract,  and  the 
finger  cannot  gain  access  to  the  uterine  cavity;  and  even  if  it  can,  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  remove  the  placenta,  which  occasionally 
adheres  with  abnormal  pertinacity.    Attempts  with  a  proper  small 
forceps;  with  the  placenta  hook;  by  means  of  ergotism  and  other  means, 
should  always  be  carried  as  far  as  a  sound  discretion  will  permit;  bat  all 
rude  and  forcible  attempts  to  procure  extraction  should  be  considered 
quite  as  dangerous  as  the  continued  stay  of  the  after-birth  in  the 
cavity.    I  have  many  times  preferred  to  leave  the  remains  of  the 
abortive  ovum  to  macerate  and  putrefy  in  utero,  to  the  dangerous  risk 
of  provoking  inflammation  of  the  organ  by  forcibly  tearing  it  from 
the  womb.     In  my  own  practice,  I  had  never  occasion  to  regret  my 
decision.    Yet  I  saw,  in  consultation,  a  lady,  some  two  years  ago,  in 
whom  the  placenta  of  a  four  months'  foetus  was  never  extracted,  and 
who  lost  her  life  by  metritis  some  days  afterwards.     The  case  of  the 
uterus,  recently  presented  to  me,  and  of  which  I  just  now  spoke,  ia 
another  one  which  ought  to  induce  any  medical  man  to  pause  and 
consider  carefully  the  indications  of  duty,  before  he  should  either  de- 
cide to  act,  or  refrain  from  interfering. 

To  a  young  practitioner,  or  to  the  general  practitioner  unaccustomed 
to  the  treatment  of  the  disorders  of  pregnancy,  a  call  to  a  case  of  abor- 
tion is  a  source  of  discomfort,  embarrassment,  and  even  of  dread.  I 
doubt  not,  ray  young  friends,  that  in  the  commencement  of  your  career 
you  will  often  have  occasion  to  experience  the  pangs  of  doubt,  and 
the  consciousness  of  incapacity,  which  the  want  of  a  familiarity  with 
such  scenes  will  inevitably  produce.    But,  as  I  often  told  you  in  the 
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ctarea,  your  principles  of  medicine  should  guide  you  and  protect 
>a  against  any  uncertainty,  disquietude,  or  alarm. 
In  the  present  case,  the  principle  chiefly  concerned  is  that  of  the 
intractility  of  the  womb.  You,  I  presume,  understand  the  principle 
ell,  and  you  will  confidently  depend  upon  its  power  to  save  your 
itient  in  the  wildest  and  most  frightful  effusion  of  blood,  because 
>u  will  always  know  how  to  excite  and  invigorate  the  uterine  in- 
srvation,  where  it  may  be  possible  to  do  so,  and  so,  stay  the  effusion 
'  the  blood. 

But,  wherever  the  means  within  your  reach  prove  incompetent  to 
mae  the  languid,  exhausted  or  expiring  forces  of  the  organ,  I  cannot 
ell  conceive  how  it  should  be  that  the  youngest  and  most  inexpe- 
enced  member  of  the  Class  could  suffer  himself  to  be  at  fault  for  a 
oment  in  deciding  upon  the  points  of  his  duty.  That  duty  will  de- 
3nd,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  actual  state  of  the  constitution  of 
le  patient,  and  upon  the  views  he  may  take  as  to  the  propriety  of 
reserving,  or  the  necessity  there  may  be  of  disregarding  or  sacrificing 
le  ovum.  If  the  woman  be  not  evidently  exhausted  from  the  losses 
le  has  already  sustained,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  little  danger  will 
tend  some  additional  loss.  Or,  if  she  be  already  much  reduced  in 
rength— the  condition  to  be  discovered  by  inspection  of  her  counte- 
ance;  by  inquiries  as  to  the  force  of  her  muscular  apparatus;  the 
)lor  of  the  surface  as  to  paleness  or  the  reverse ;  the  circulation,  as 
idicated  by  the  arterial  pulse;  the  respiration,  from  observing  its 
equency  and  its  degree;  the  intellect,  to  be  inquired  into  by 
iciting  from  her  some  intellectual  expression — he  will  at  once  re- 
)lve  to  interfere  for  the  immediate  rescue  of  the  female,  or  he  will 
etermine  to  let  it  go  on. 
I  can  see  that  a  medical  man,  under  such  circumstances,  has  no  right, 

I  the  exercise  of  his  professional  avocations,  to  do  any  act  or  thing 
•hich  will  insure  the  destruction  of  the  young  embryo,  unless  the  ne- 
sssity  of  the  case  be  so  apparent  and  so  urgent  as  to  exclude  entirely 

II  idea  of  exposing  his  patient  to  further  risks  with  a  view  merely  to 
le  conservation  of  the  delicate  creature  within.  For  example,  if  you 
re  called  to  a  patient  who  is  flooding  in  the  third  month  of  utero- 
estation,  you  would,  perhaps,  immediately  make  the  reflection  that 
ou  have  at  hand  a  means  of  suppressing  the  hemorrhage  as  sure  as 
le  surgeon's  ligature,  or  Petit's  tourniquet — I  mean  the  tampon  or 
lug — which,  filling  the  vagina,  is  capable  of  preventing  the  further 
3cape  of  blood,  by  detaining  between  the  tampon  and  the  cervix 
teri  a  quantity  sufficient  to  form  a  coagulum  extending  through  the 
anal  of  the  cervix  uteri  into  its  cavity,  and  presenting  a  complete 
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bar  to  the  further  issue  of  fluid  from  the  bleeding  vessels  of  the 
womb.  But,  if  a  woman  be  flooding,  not  dangerously ;  and  if  there 
be  any  hope  that  the  flow  of  blood  may  be  restrained  by  haBmastatic 
remedies,  or  other  therapeutic  procedures,  and  so  save  the  embryo,  it 
will  be  unallowable  practice  in  you  to  employ  the  tampon;  since  its 
use  would  inevitably  destroy  the  mesenteric  attachment  of  the  ovum 
to  so  great  an  extent,  as  to  insure  its  final  destruction. 

The  force  with  which  the  blood,  under  a  strong  hemorrhagic  Disos, 
is  expelled  from  the  interior  of  the  bleeding  vessels,  is  a  force  far 
superior  to  that  by  which  the  ovum  is  attached  to  the  womb ;  and  the 
presence  of  a  tampon,  which  prevents  the  escape  of  the  outflowing 
blood,  cannot  restrain  the  effusion  until  the  ovum,  and  often  the 
whole  placenta,  become  detached  from  the  gestative  wall,  and  entirely 
encompassed  by  a  coagulum,  from  which  it  is  possible,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  object,  to  pick  out  the  unbroken  membranes,  as  yoa 
would  take  the  yolk  of  an  egg  from  the  midst  of  the  white. 

Here  then,  gentlemen,  you  perceive  a  great  point  of  duty  to  be  de- 
termined upon  by  you  in  settling  your  indications  of  treatment  I 
repeat,  that  you  have  no  right  to  destroy  the  pregnancy,  unless  tbe 
woman's  condition  clearly  points  out  the  necessity  for  so  doing;  and  I 
freely  declare  my  opinion,  that  the  tampon  in  the  flooding  of  abortion 
must  as  efiectually  destroy  the  child,  as  a  rupture  of  the  membranes 
or  the  plunge  of  a  stilette  into  its  body. 

I  am  anxious  to  put  you  upon  your  guard  upon  this  point;  I  trust 
you  will  always  act  up  to  the  principle  that  you  must  not  do  evil  that 
good  may  come.  Wherever  a  clear  indication  for  the  sacrifice  of  the 
tender  embryo  exists,  no  evil  is  done  in  procuring  the  greater  good 
of  the  mother ;  on  the  contrary,  the  act  by  which  it  is  destroyed  is  an 
act  in  morals  as  purely  good  as  the  saving  of  a  man's  life.  The  lesser, 
in  morals,  must  yield  to  the  greater;  the  lesser  is  always  included  in 
the  greater. 

It  is  out  of  my  power,  gentlemen,  to  say  how  far  you  shall  allow  the 
hemorrhage  to  proceed,  before  interfering  by  means  of  the  tampon. 
This  is  a  point  which  is  to  be  determined  in  every  special  case ;  it 
cannot  be  determined  from  any  book  written  by  any  man.  It  cannot 
be  determined,  because  no  man  can  say  to  what  extent  a  uterine 
hemorrhage  may  proceed  without  endangering  the  life  of  the  woman. 

As  a  general  rule,  if  a  woman  not  advanced  beyond  the  fourth 
month  loses  a  teaspoonful  of  blood,  it  is  probable  that  she  will  mis- 
carry; and  yet,  not  unfrequently,  exceptions  are  met  with  of  persons 
who,  previous  to  the  fourth  month,  lose  many  ounces,  so  much  in  fact 
as  to  produce  paleness  and  lipothymia;  and  yet^  after  the  cessation  of 
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le  hemorrhage,  the  pregnancy  goes  on  as  pleasantly  and  as  regularly 
I  if  no  such  accident  had  happened. 

It  is  not  your  province  to  decide  from  mere  probabilities.  You  can- 
ot  know  in  any  case  of  early  abortion  whether  the  embryo  be  living 
r  dead  at  the  time  of  your  arrival.  You  cannot  determine  this  point, 
>r  the  double  sound  of  the  foetal  heart,  your  only  ground  as  to  a 
nowledge  of  its  state,  cannot  be  heard  so  early.  You  need  feel  no 
nbarrassment  on  account  of  this  uncertainty,  since  the  principle 
hicb  should  guide  you  must  be  this,  namely,  that  not  knowing  it  to 
a  deprived  of  life,  you  are  always  to  consider  it  as  still  existing,  and 
I  claiming  your  conservative  protection,  as  long  as  the  mother's  inte- 
nt and  safety  permit  its  claims  to  be  heard. 

An  attack  of  uterine  hemorrhage  in  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy 
ivariably  excites  considerable  trepidation  and  alarm,  and  the  physi- 
an  is  sent  for  with  the  most  urgent  appeals  for  speedy  attendance. 
'pon  arriving  at  the  scene  of  such  occasions,  the  first  object  is  to  get 
d  of  all  the  moral  excitement  of  the  patient,  which  is  effected  by 
our  calm,  dispassionate,  intelligent  conduct— the  nervous  system  be- 
aming free  to  play  its  part  among  the  organs  when  the  excitement 
ad  disturbance  which  have  become  developed  in  it,  by  powerful  mo- 
il causes,  shall  have  been  allayed.  In  general,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
3Qvince  the  patient,  however  ill,  that  the  physician  has  power  over 
le  case  to  control  it — to  handle  it  at  will. 

I  have  sometimes  said  to  persons  whom  I  have  found  frightened 
alf  to  death,  "Are  you  frightened?"  and  when  the  reply  has  been  in 
le  affirmative,  I  have  continued:  "Well,  then,  look  in  my  face — look 
ght  into  my  two  eyes.  Do  you  see  me?  and  do  you  think  that  if  I 
ere  presiding  over  a  case  in  which  a  life  so  important  as  yours  was 
I  danger,  I  should  be  so  utterly  unconcerned  as  you  see  me?  Or, 
ill  you  not  take  my  assurance  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  any 
itelligent  physician  to  put  a  definite  stop  to  this  loss  as  soon  as  it 
lall,  in  his  judgment,  become  expedient  to  do  so?  Or,  will  you  be- 
dve  me  a  person  ignorant  of  my  art,  and  on  that  account  distrust 
le?  Be  calm.  Be  tranquil.  Be  obedient.  Be  still,  and  I  shall  take 
3od  care  of  you.  Do  you  understand  me?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Do  you 
slieve  me?"     "I  do  indeed!" 

Having  disposed  of  all  the  alarm  and  trepidation,  the  next  thing  to 
3  done  is  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  amount  of  blood  that  has  been 
6t;  to  which  end  you  should  ask  the  nurse  or  attendant  for  an  op- 
>rtunity  to  examine  the  napkins,  sheets,  &C.,  that  may  have  been 
»iled;  besides  ascertaining  by  inquiry  the  amount  of  what  has  been 
irown  away.    Don't  take  anybody's  word  on  these  occasions,  if  it  be 
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in  your  power  to  depend  upon  your  own  observation.  I  am  very 
sure  that  I  allowed  a  poor  woman,  many  years  ago,  to  lose  her  life, 
because  I  neglected  this  rule;  having  trusted  to  the  report  of  an  igno- 
rant nurse — and  there  are  few  nurses  that  are  not  ignorant  on  these 
subjects. 

If  the  flooding  is  still  in  progress,  ascertain  its  rate.  Touch,  in 
order  to  know  if  the  vagina  be  full  of  clot  or  no.  Take  a  clean  Dap- 
kin,  and  having  crushed  it  in  your  hand,  in  order  to  take  out  the  hard- 
ening, let  it  be  applied  to  the  external  genitalia;  taking  good  care  Dot 
to  allow  it  to  be  soaked  in  a  pool  of  blood  which  has,  perhaps,  been 
already  effused.  Leaving  it  some  ten  minutes,  more  or  less,  in  situ, 
cause  it  again  to  be  presented  to  you,  so  that  you  may  judge  of  the 
amount  of  the  stain.  Should  the  nurse  have  dipped  it  in  a  pool  of 
blood,  she  will  present  it  to  you  thoroughly  soaked,  though  the  woman 
have  in  the  mean  time  not  lost  a  drop,  and  thus  you  may  form  a  de- 
termination fatal  to  the  life  of  the  young  embryo.  I  beg  you,  then, 
not  to  neglect  this  not  trifling  caution. 

See  that  the  woman  be  properly  placed.  If  the  day  is  warm,  and 
the  bed  situated  quite  out  of  the  draught  of  the  windows,  or  io  the 
angle  of  the  two  walls,  let  it  be  conveyed  into  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
ment, where  it  is  accessible  on  all  sides,  and  where  the  woman  will 
breathe  a  purer  air.  I  have  opened  all  the  windows  and  allowed  the 
snow  and  sleet  of  a  violent  winter  tempest  to  pass  freely  into  the  apart- 
ment of  a  woman  flooding  in  abortion— so  as  to  be  obliged  to  shake 
the  snow  off  her  bedclothes.  She  must  have  air.  If  she  be  weak, 
don^t  allow  her  head  and  shoulders  to  rest  upon  pillows;  if  she  be 
very  weak,  don't  let  her  have  any  pillows  at  all  under  her  shoulders, 
and  if  her  strength  be  exceedingly  reduced,  take  the  pillows  from 
under  her  head,  even  if  she  should  lie  upon  an  absolute  horizontal 
plane.  A  hemorrhage  that  would  go  on  ad  deliquium  will  often  cease 
by  taking  all  the  pillows  away,  for  the  momentum  of  the  blood  in 
the  vessels  from  which  it  escapes  is  highly  favored  by  its  gravitating 
power.  Sometimes,  in  excessively  dangerous  debility  from  hemor- 
rhage, you  should  not  only  take  away  the  pillows,  allowing  the  bead 
to  lie  upon  the  mattress,  but  the  feet  of  the  bedstead  should  be  ele- 
vated four  or  five  inches,  by  placing  some  books  or  blocks  under  the 
lower  bedposts.  You  have  thus  all  the  advantages  derivable  from 
position,  a  term  in  surgery  of  which  you  doubtless  comprehend  the 
meaning  and  import. 

Muscular  contraction  is  promoted  by  the  influence  of  cold ;  and  Uie 
womb,  when  contracted  by  the  tonic  action  of  its  muscular  fibres,  will 
not  bleed  so  freely  as  if  it  remain  in  a  relaxed  condition.    Applj 
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:>ld,  then,  to  the  bjpogastric  region,  to  the  groins,  to  the  external 
enitalia,  and  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  thighs.  Cold  spring  or  well 
ater,  or  iced  water,  should  be  mixed  with  a  portion  of  vinegar,  which 
always  at  hand  in  every  house;  or  with  some  spirituous  liquor.  A 
rge  napkin,  carefully  and  strongly  wrung  out  of  the  cold  liquid, 
lould  be  spread  over  the  parts  just  mentioned ;  and  above  it  a  piece 
r  oiled  silk,  or  a  square  of  flannel,  to  prevent  it  from  wetting  the 
sdclothes  or  night  dress  of  the  patient.    It  should  be  often  changed. 

She  will  probably  be  very  thirsty  if  she  have  lost  a  considerable 
aantity  of  blood,  and  should,  therefore,  be  provided  with  very  cold 
tmonade ;  or  she  should  take  from  ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  Elixir  of 
^itfiol,  in  a  wineglassful  of  water  or  a  wineglassful  of  filtered  infusion 
f  roses,  made  as  cold  as  possible ;  the  dose  to  be  repeated  every  hour? 
r  even  every  half  hour,  pro  re  natd,  as  long  as  the  indication  for  its 
mploymeut  continues. 

Or,  we  should  take  some  of  the  alum-and-nutmeg  powder  which  I 
lentioned  in  a  former  letter ;  say  five  grains  of  alum  with  three  grains 
f  nutmeg,  mixed  in  honey,  or  syrup,  or  any  convenient  vehicle ;  the 
iose  to  be  repeated  every  hour,  or  half  hour,  according  to  circum- 
tances.  Or,  you  may  resort  to  the  haemostatic  power  of  opium,  which, 
ly  its  influence  over  the  nervous  system,  whether  in  the  brain  or  the 
listal  fibril,  may  have  power  to  quell  the  nisus  hsemorrhagicus. 

Or,  you  may  give  your  patient  two,  three,  or  even  five  grains  of 
icetate  of  lead,  mixed  with  one-fourth,  one-half,  or  even  a  whole  grain 
}{  opium,  the  dose  to  be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  perhaps  not 
>flener  than  once  in  two  hours.  Beware,  however,  of  the  sugar  of 
ead ;  there  is  no  little  danger  of  determining  by  its  use  the  most  ob- 
itinate  vomiting,  or  of  establishing  the  whole  series  of  morbid  actions 
lenominated  colica  pictonum. 

A  physician  is  scarcely  pardonable,  who,  in  a  considerable  case  of 
iterine  hemorrhage,  fails  to  explore  the  condition  of  the  os  and  cervix 
iteri.  Such  an  exploration  reveals  to  him  the  fact  of  the  dilatation, 
)r  non-dilatation,  or  the  disposition  to  dilatation  of  the  part.  If  the 
)6  uteri  be  dilated  already,  the  question  as  to  the  ovum  is  already  de- 
sided — it  must  be  lost,  and  it  is  no  longer  deserving  of  our  respect. 
Such  a  dilatation  now  indicates  the  use  of  the  tampon,  if  anything  be 
ndicated,  beyond  mere  hygienic  interposition.  It  is  far  preferable  to 
my  therapia,  because  it  does  not  and  cannot  do  any  harm ;  whereas 
ill  the  other  procedures  which  I  have  above  indicated  are  to  a  certain 
extent  harmful,  saving  only  the  position,  and  the  directions  about 
Irinks. 

More  than  half  of  the  physicians  of  the  United  States,  probably, 
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have  the  most  incorrect  notions  of  the  uses  of  the  tampon.  I  have 
seen  those  among  them  whom  I  esteemed  excellent  accoacheurs,  make 
use  of  a  bit  of  sponge  no  bigger  than  your  thumb,  and  which  abso- 
lutely floated  free  in  the  midst  of  a  vagina  dilated  to  the  size  of  an 
immense  fist;  for  in  all  these  hemorrhages,  although  the  sphincter 
vaginaa  may  close  the  ostium,  the  inner  or  uterine  portion  of  the  tube 
is  found  to  be  extraordinarily  relaxed,  and  its  walls  vastly  extended 
by  the  pressure  and  distension  of  the  coagula,  which  they  have  at 
some  stage  contained. 

Please,  gentlemen,  to  look  at  the  letter,  number  XXXTII.,  in  which 
I  have  already  given  my  opinion  of  the  choice  of  the  material  and  the 
administration  of  this  useful  chirurgical  means. 

There  is  one  point  which  is  deserving  of  your  careful  remembrance, 
and  that  is,  the  importance,  nay  the  absolute  necessity  of  great  care 
to  obtain  all  the  proofs  that  a  miscarriage  has  taken  place. 

A  woman  does  not  always  recover  as  soon  as  the  ovum  is  discharged; 
on  the  contrary,  the  irritation  of  her  constitution  occasionally  becomes 
still  greater  after  the  womb  has  become  emptied,  and  if  you  shoaldn't 
know  that  it  has  become  emptied,  you  would  be  entirely  at  a  loss  for 
the  means  of  diagnosis.  Don't  you  perceive  that,  if  the  diagnosis 
should  be  that  the  womb  still  contains  the  ovum,  or  a  rest  of  the 
ovum,  your  treatment  will  be  founded  upon  that  very  presence? 
Whereas,  if  the  diagnosis  should  prove  to  be  that  of  an  emptied 
womb,  your  treatment  would  necessarily  take  some  other  form? 
Some  of  the  most  dreadful  miscarriages  that  I  have  ever  met  with 
have  been  those  of  very  early  ova.  But,  if  the  ovum  should  not  be 
larger  than  a  black  walnut,  and  be  contained  in  the  cavity  of  a  uUras 
with  an  undilated  cervix,  it  is  inaccessible  to  any  knowledge  except 
what  is  derivable  from  rational  inference.  As  long  as  it  remains 
there,  it  is  fair  to  regard  it  as  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  but  it  cannot 
be  so  deemed  when  it  has  come  away. 

Now,  if  your  nurse  or  the  patient  herself,  upon  discovering  the  dis- 
charged ovum,  should  throw  it  away,  how  are  you  to  tell  whether  it 
has  been  thrown  away  or  not,  since,  out  of  one  thousand  women,  you 
will  not  find  two  and  a  half  that  could  tell  the  difference  between  an 
early  ovum  and  a  clot  of  blood. 

I  have  had  clots  of  blood  sent  to  me  from  very  good  doctors,  for 
dissection  and  for  preparation  for  my  museum,  under  the  supposition 
that  they  were  the  organized  products  of  a  regular  fecundation.  I 
have  had  a  patient  who  had  been  be-deviled  for  three  months  by  an 
eminent  practitioner,  under  the  supposition  that  she  was  laboring 
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ider  menorrhagia,  whereas  nothing  was  the  matter  with  her,  but  a 
sad  and  undischarged  ovum. 

I  have  told  you  before,  and  I  tell  you  now  again,  that  the  product 
'  conception  may  carry  on  its  development  for  two,  three,  or  four 
onths,  and  then  die  and  remain  in  the  womb  without  exciting  the 
aat  apparent  tendency  to  contraction,  for  three,  four,  yes,  even  for 
K  months.  Of  course,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  where 
.e  muscular  irritability  of  the  womb  is  not  excited  by  its  presence 
ere  may  be,  nevertheless,  irritation  produced,  and  the  most  probable 
rm  that  the  irritation  will  assume  will  be  that  of  the  nisus  haemor- 
lagicus. 

Let  me  advise  you  again,  never  to  take  a  woman's  report  as  to  the 
'ganic  character  of  the  substances  discharged  in  an  abortion  or  mis- 
irriage,  but  let  it  be  an  invariable  rule  in  your  art  to  institute  careful 
quiries  as  soon  as  you  take  charge  of  the  case,  as  to  nil  such  appear- 
ices  as  may  have  been  antecedently  noticed,  and  give  the  most  par- 
salar  and  even  solemn  cautions,  as  to  not  removing  or  throwing 
vay  any  such  as  may  afterwards  appear  during  your  administration 
*  the  case. 

A  roan  who  has  charge  of  a  case  of  abortion,  in  which  he  cannot 
9cide  whether  the  abortion  has  taken  place  or  not,  is  at  sea  without 
iTB  or  sails — he  does  not  know  what  to  do  ;  in  fact,  he  is  like  a  bull 
{  a  china  shop.  I  admit  that  he  might  back  out  without  breaking 
le  crockery,  but  he  can  scarcely  turn  without  doing  mischief. 

You  see  I  speak  feelingly  upon  this  point ;  and  I  do  speak  feelingly, 
ir  I  bear  in  my  memory  the  recollection  of  a  case  I  attended  here  a 
)W  years  since,  in  which  I  exhausted  all  the  means  of  diagnosis  with- 
ut  being  able  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  while  the  patient  was  visibly 
rawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  She  did  not 
0  over,  gentlemen,  but  she  recovered  her  health,  and  I  have  never 
et  been  able  to  find  out  what  became  of  the  ovum,  or  why  she  con- 
nued  after  its  discharge — if  it  was  discharged — to  have  the  same 
[rmptoms  as  those  have  in  whom  it  has  not  been  discharged. 

You  should,  therefore,  claim  the  privilege,  which  is  justly  yours,  of 
ispecting  with  your  own  eyes  all  the  uterine  products,  whether  liquids, 
Migula,  shreds,  or  solid  substances.  It  is  very  clear,  that  when  you 
ave  got  a  whole  ovum  unruptured  in  your  hand,  it  is  out  of  the 
'Oman's  womb ;  and  no  doubt  can  then  rest  on  your  mind.  If  she 
>ntinues  sick  after  this,  the  diagnosis  has  lost  all  its  difiiculty.  But, 
ith  a  perfect  diagnosis,  what  can  you  want  more  1 

If  the  process  of  throwing  off  the  ovum  has  gone  to  a  certain  extent, 
oa  will  find  it  in  the  cervix,  and  perhaps  with  a  large  portion  of  it 
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protruding  below  the  os  uteri,  but  still  firmly  held  in  the  gr&sp  of  the 
tube,  and  keeping  on  foot  those  irritations  of  the  whole  nervous  cou- 
stitution,  that  serve  to  sustain  the  vigor  of  the  hemorrhagic  effort.  If 
you  make  such  an  examination  and  find  the  ovum  protruding,  yoa 
should  place  the  patient  with  her  shoulders  upon  the  same  plane  with 
her  hips.  Direct  the  nurse  so  to  arrange  her  dress  that  there  may  be 
but  one,  and  that  the  thinnest,  of  her  garments,  interposed  between 
your  hand  and  her  hypogastrium.  Let  her  be  upon  the  right  side  of 
the  bed,  near  the  edge,  lying  on  the  back.  Then,  standing  on  ber 
right  side,  press  the  palm  of  your  left  hand  upon  the  hypogastric  region, 
so  as  to  push  the  integuments  gradually  and  strongly  down  upon  the 
plane  of  the  superior  strait,  which  will  bring  the  os  uteri  as  near  aa 
may  be  to  the  ostium  vaginae.  And  now  let  her  draw  up  both  her  feet 
close  to  the  body.  If,  while  so  situated,  you  carry  the  index  finger  of 
the  right  hand  to  the  os  uteri,  it  will  not  recede  from  the  pressure, 
being  maintained  in  situ  by  the  pressure  of  your  left  hand  upon  the 
hypogastrium.  The  index  can  now  be  gently  insinuated  betwixt  the 
protruding  ovum  and  the  wall  of  the  canal  of  the  cervix,  and  carried 
high  enough  in  some  cases  completely  to  command  the  product;  for  if 
the  finger  be  a  little  flexed  at  its  last  phalanx,  the  ovum  may  be  caught 
upon  it,  as  upon  a  hook,  and  turned  out  of  its  bed.  If,  upon  examioing, 
there  be  reason  to  suppose  that  nothing  has  been  left  in  the  womb,  yoa 
may  tell  your  patient  it  is  probable  that  she  will  have  no  further  trou- 
ble; or  you  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  is  well  already.  I  said 
so  to  a  lady  this  morning,  April  18,  1854. 

Where  you  cannot  command  it  with  the  finger,  you  may  sometimes 
succeed  in  extracting  the  ovum,  or  its  rest,  by  means  of  Dr.  Dewees'a 
placenta-hook,  or  by  Mad.  Boivin's  pince  d  fatix-germe,  or  by  my 
friend  Dr.  Henry  Bond's  placenta  forceps,  which  you  can  get  here,  as 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Rorer,  Schively,  and  other  surgery  Cutlers. 
I  advise  you,  though,  to  be  well  upon  your  guard  against  the  use  of 
instruments  in  these  cases.  If  you  get  hold  of  such  a  body  with  an 
instrument,  you  will  be  tempted  not  to  let  it  go  again;  and  if  you  pull 
too  hard,  you  do  so  at  the  expense  of  uterine  tissues  that  are  already 
in  trouble,  and  will  not  kindly  submit  to  any  rude  handling.  I  ba^e 
seen  a  patient  severely  hurt  by  the  violent  extractive  force  that  was 
applied  by  means  of  a  wretched  placental  forceps  for  the  extraction  of 
a  dead  ovum. 

It  is  even  better  to  wait  and  trust  to  the  maceration,  and  the  dis- 
charge in  solution  or  fragments,  of  the  ovum,  than  to  wound  or  tear 
the  organs.  I  have  so  waited  in  cases  where  I  had  failed  io  any 
reasonable  extractive  effort ;  and  have  found  the  product  to  be  wholly 
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ischarged  as  it  macerated,  witbout  any  other  incoDvenience  than  that 
ccasioned  by  the  tedious  confinement,  and  the  ofifensiveness  of  the 
dor.  I  have  just  concluded  such  a  case  to-day,  October  23,  1850.  I 
ave  no  idea  that  the  patient  is  exposed  to  considerable  hazard  by 
lis  expectant  mode  of  treatment,  which  leaves  you  with  the  daily, 
ay,  hourly  hope  that  the  uterus  will  at  last  wake  up  to  a  sense  of  its 
>ndition,  and  free  itself  from  its  burden  by  the  exercise  of  its  expul- 
ive  power.  At  any  rate,  an  examination,  repeated  from  time  to  time, 
ill  make  you  acquainted  with  any  progress  that  may  be  had  in  the 
spulsive  action  of  the  womb ;  so  that  you  may  have  the  satisfaction 
t  last  of  taking  it  from  the  cervix,  conscious  that  you  are  doing  no 
yury. 

I  had  a  patient  who,  in  two  successive  pregnancies,  allowed  the 
vum  to  die  between  the  third  and  fourth  month.  In  one  of  them,  it 
ngered  for  several  months  within  the  cavity  of  the  womb  before  the 
rgan  became  irritated  to  its  expulsion.  In  the  other,  I  was  employed 
I  the  treatment,  and  having  satisfied  myself  that  there  was  a  dead 
vum  in  the  uterus — notwithstanding  the  woman  had  neither  hemor- 
bage,  nor  pain,  nor  any  discharge,  indeed — I  determined  to  try  the 
ower  of  ergot  in  the  case.  I  gave  her  a  drachm  of  the  powder  mixed 
I  six  fluidounces  of  cinnamon  water,  with  directions  to  take  a  table- 
poonful  three  times  a  day.  Before  she  had  finished  the  quantity,  the 
terine  contractions  were  established,  and  the  ovum  expelled  without 
ccident,  or  any  consequent  disorder. 

Ergot  will  sometimes  excite  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  in  the 
arly  stages  of  gestation,  but  it  is  often  found  utterly  to  fail  in  the 
xertion  of  its  peculiar  therapeutic  powers.  But,  as  no  inconvenience 
\  to  be  apprehended  to  the  health  from  its  administration,  you  should 
onsider  yourselves  at  liberty  to  employ  it  in  fulfilment  of  a  clear 
idication.  The  wine  of  secale,  given  in  teaspoonful  doses  and  repeated 
'om  time  to  time,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  circumstances, 
ill  be  found  a  convenient  and  often  an  efiective  administration ;  and 
presume  you  would  not,  in  any  case  of  serious  hemorrhage  or  pro- 
*acted  retention  of  the  product,  fail  to  put  into  play  its  extraordinary 
ower  over  the  muscular  organ  of  the  womb. 

A  woman  who  has  miscarried,  if  no  accident  follow  the  event,  will 
e  likely  to  get  rid  of  her  lochial  discharge  in  the  course  of  a  few 
ays.  It  often  disappears  on  the  third  day,  but  sometimes  continues 
>  the  tenth,  or  twentieth,  or  even  longer* 

When  the  woman  seems  recovered,  she  too  soon  thinks  she  ought 
)  have  the  privilege  to  get  up  and  take  charge  of  her  aflairs,  or  give 
erself  up  to  her  pleasures ;  but  she  will  be  highly  imprudent  to  do 
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80 ;  nor  will  you  fulfil  jour  duty  as  medical  counsel,  if  you  advise  or 
allow  her  thus  to  expose  her  health.  She  should  be  kept  very  quiet 
for  many  days,  during  the  greater  portion  of  which  she  should  be  in 
a  recumbent  posture,  either  in  bed,  or  on  the  sofa  or  couch;  nor 
should  she  be  permitted  to  go  about  until  all  signs  of  miscarriage 
have  entirely  disappeared. 

A  miscarriage  within  the  first  four  months  is  not  followed  by  secre- 
tion of  milk  from  the  mammary  gland ;  but,  should  it  go  to  five  months 
and  a  half,  before  she  loses  the  ovum,  the  woman  is  very  likely  to 
have  an  abundant  secretion  of  milk.  I  attended  a  poor  woman  some 
years  ago  in  Tenth  Street,  who  miscarried  at  five  months  and  a  half^ 
soon  after  which  she  became  a  wet  nurse,  at  my  request;  having  a 
supply  of  milk  sufficient  to  support  a  strong  healthy  child. 

A  woman  who  has  suffered  one  abortion  is  probably  more  liable  to 
a  similar  accident  in  subsequent  pregnancies  than  she  who  has  not 
suffered  in  this  way. 

There  are  many  persons  who  suffer  repeated  miscarriages,  and  whose 
health  is  injured  by  the  irritation  and  loss  of  blood  accompanying 
those  accidents;  moreover,  the  disappointment  experienced  in  r^ard 
to  the  hopes  of  offspring,  occasions  great  disquietude ;  so  that  it  m 
extremely  desirable  to  discover  some  method  of  obviating  such  an 
evil  tendency.     I  have  no  doubt,  as  I  before  said,  that  in  these  cases 
the  mensual  effort  is  often  at  the  foundation  of  such  distressing  occur- 
rences ;  for  women  are  more  apt  to  miscarry  at  stated  periods  than  at 
irregular  times.    Many  of  the  early  embryos  that  I  have  met  with 
have  been  so  fresh  and  so  firm  in  their  texture,  that  I  could  not  but 
suppose  them  cast  off  while  still  endowed  with  vital  properties.  Under 
such  circumstances,  I  could  not  but  suppose  that  the  accident  of  the 
casting  off  of  the  uterine  product  was  the  result  of  a  status  of  the 
womb  itself,  and  not  of  the  ovum. 

In  such  a  case,  I  suppose  that  the  ovary  might  have  discharged  a 
mature  ovulum,  notwithstanding  the  pregnancy,  and  that  the  uterus, 
obedient  as  usual  to  the  provocative  of  sanguine  affluxion,  became,  tf 
usual,  mensually  engorged.  Such  engorgement  tends  to  result  in  the 
effusion  of  mensual  blood  at  the  expense  of  the  attachments  of  tbe 
embryo,  which  begins  immediately  to  be  cast  off,  and  thus  oomes  into 
my  hand,  whole,  firm,  and  recent,  as  above  mentioned. 

It  is  true  that  many  causes  of  abortion  besides  this  mensual  cause 
do  exist — a  blow,  a  violent  succussion  or  shock ;  an  irritation  of  tbe 
womb  consensual  with  intestinal  irritation ;  some  deep  emotion  of 
soul,  modifying  the  relation  of  the  inner vative  forces  of  the  whole 
constitution,  followed  by  sudden  reaction  in  the  force  of  the  arterial 
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otioD,  may  well  determine  an  instant  hjperaemia  of  the  uterus,  to 
elieved  only  by  an  effusion  of  blood  from  its  internal  wall,  at  the 
ense  of  the  mesenteric  and  caducous  attachments  of  the  embryo 
.  are  torn  asunder  by  the  gush. 

had  some  time  since  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  an  ovum  of  two 
iths  and  a  hal^  which  came  oS  enveloped  in  the  decidua.  Having 
ned  it,  and  placed  the  little  embryo  on  the  field  under  a  Wollaston 
blet,  in  order  to  inquire  into  its  condition,  I  found  that  it  had  suf- 
d  from  an  apoplexy  of  its  cord,  for  one  of  the  omphalo-mesenteric 
ries  had  given  way  and  filled  the  tissue  with  extravasated  blood, 
bably  myriads  of  young  embryos  thus  perish  from  the  delicacy  of 
r  organism  and  the  feebleness  of  their  vital  forces.  For,  notwith- 
idiag  they  are  so  carefully  and  perfectly  protected  by  the  admirable 
as  in  which  they  reside,  which  nidus  itself  is  supported  as  it  were 
n  the  most  elastic  springs,  well  devised  to  save  it  from  shocks  and 
ent  succussions,  they  must  be  deemed  liable  to  the  hazard  of 
LOUS  derangements  of  their  circulation  and  innervation,  calculated 
ead  to  their  destruction. 

?here  are  also  many  women  to  be  met  with  who  cannot  carry  the 
tation  out  beyond  a  certain  time,  not  absolutely  fixed,  but  yet  far 
•rt  of  full  term.  Their  embryons  or  foetuses  always  die ;  and  they 
)w  that  the  child  is  dead,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  absence  of  all 
mtaneous  motion,  and  from  shrinking  of  the  before  well-developed 
»8t,  and  secondly,  from  a  certain  sense  of  heaviness,  or  sluggish- 
»,  or  strange  ponderosity  within.  The  womb,  moreover,  seems  to 
I  from  right  to  left,  or  from  left  to  right,  as  the  woman  happens  to 
n  from  either  of  these  positions.  I  have  at  this  moment  a  woman 
der  my  care. at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  who  has  lost  many  chil- 
m  at  about  the  sixth  month.  These  children  were  always  born 
id,  putrid,  having  remained  from  four  to  six  weeks  in  the  womb 
er  the  cessation  of  their  existence.  She  applied  to  me  for  admis- 
Q,  informing  me  that  the  child  was  dead  as  usual — an  opinion  in 
iich  I  concurred  after  careful  auscultation,  and  which  was  confirmed 
the  expulsion  of  the  child,  after  it  had  remained  a  month  dead  in 
)  womb. 

ff  you  ask  me,  my  young  friends,  why  it  is  that  these  women  lose 
iir  children  in  utero  so  repeatedly,  I  feel  that  I  shall  be  compelled 
say  that  I  cannot  give  you  any  explanation  of  this  strange  occur- 
ice.  They  do  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  appear  to  suffer  from  rigidity 
the  uterine  texture,  contravening  its  natural  expansibility  under  the 
)wing  force  of  the  ovum ;  nor  have  I  discovered  in  them  any  signs 
general  or  topical  ill  health,  save  the  one  in  question,  if  indeed  that 
36 
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be  one.  It  is  most  likely,  I  think,  that  the  fault  exists  in  the  ovum 
itself,  for  I  think  it  is  not  unphilosophical  to  suppose  that  a  woman 
may  be  possessed  of  all  the  signs  of  competent  health  in  her  own 
person,  whereas  the  ova  which  she  produces  may  be  weak  and  un- 
endowed with  the  usual  amount  of  vital  force.  But  it  is  vain  to  form 
or  utter  hypotheses ;  it  is  better  to  say,  on  such  occasions,  we  do  not 
know,  we  do  not  understand. 

Sometimes,  we  do  observe  that  the  foetus  had  developed  too  small 
a  placenta.  The  placenta  of  a  child  at  term  ought  to  be  as  large  as  a 
dinner-plate.  If  it  be  no  bigger  than  the  mouth  of  a  teacup,  how 
could  such  a  placenta  serve  for  the  development  of  a  well-grown 
foetus?  You  will  often  be  able  to  explain  that  the  child  perished 
because  its  after-birth  was  too  small  to  support  it.  I  had  such  a  case 
at  the  seventh  month,  on  the  21st  of  October,  1850. 

A  lady  under  my  care  had  given  birth  to  a  son  at  fall  term,  after 
which,  she  was  sixteen  times  pregnant  in  vain;  sometimes  going  to  the 
seventh  month  and  giving  birth  to  the  child  dead,  putrid ;  and  some- 
times going  to  the  fifth,  fourth,  or  third,  and  always  suffering  so  great 
an  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance,  during  pregnancy,  and  also 
sustaining  so  great  a  loss  of  blood  during  the  abortion,  as  to  leave  her 
at  the  last  in  a  state  of  wretched  health,  consisting  mainly  in  disorders 
arising  from  repeated  excessive  anaemia  from  hemorrhage. 

When,  for  the  first  time,  she  came  under  my  care,  after  the  sixteenth 
pregnancy,  I  gave  her  directions  which  she  carefully  followed,  and 
carried  the  child  a  little  beyond  the  eighth  month,  when  it  was  safelj 
born.  Another  pregnancy,  within  two  years,  was  followed  by  the 
birth  of  another  son.  "When  this  child  was  between  two  and  three 
years  old,  she  died  instantly  of  apoplexy  while  seated  at  her  dinner 
table.    These  abortions  had  ruined  her  health. 

Doubtless,  miscarriages  often  depend  upon  irritability  of  the  womb, 
which  refuses  to  dilate  under  the  pressure  of  the  growing  ovum.  The 
Hallerian  irritability  of  the  womb,  or  its  muscular  contractility,  may 
be  so  great  as  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  ovum  in  growth.  If  yon 
had  such  an  ovum  growing  inside  of  a  metallic  sphere,  it  would  neces- 
sarily die,  because  it  is  indispensable  for  the  embryo  not  only  to  life, 
but  to  grow,  for  its  life  does  not  consist  only  in  living,  bat  also  in 
augmenting  itself.  But  if  the  womb  won't  let  it  develop  itself^  will  it 
not  die?  and  hence,  don't  you  perceive  that  an  unyielding,  rigid  nterus 
may  cause  the  woman  to  miscarry  again  and  again;  whereas,  if  Jon 
cure  the  rigidity  and  unyieldingness  of  the  womb,  yon  may  allow  the 
woman  to  go  out  to  the  full  term  of  utero-gestation  ? 

Suppose  you  were  treating  a  case,  taking  such  views  as  these  as  to 
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he  cause  of  the  miscarriage,  what  could  you  do  to  give  the  uterus  a 
dndlier  disposition  ?  Could  you  not  obtund  its  organic  sensibility, 
itid  at  the  same  time  diminish  the  vital  force  of  its  motor  nerves,  by 
>riQging  it  occasionally,  at  proper  intervals,  under  the  sedative  influ- 
ences of  opium,  and  under  the  relaxing  influences  of  venesection,  of 
he  warm  bath,  and  of  a  cool  and  light  regimen  ?  Would  you  not 
jive  to  such  a  patient  at  bedtime  five-and-forty  drops  of  tincture  of 
>pium  mixed  with  a  wineglassful  of  thin  boiled  starch,  to  be  used  as 
in  injection  into  the  bowel  ?  I  have  done  so  for  a  great  many  people 
or  a  great  many  years  past,  when  I  have  deemed  the  cause  of  the 
lisposition  to  miscarry  a  cause  connected  with  the  status  of  the  womb 
tself.  I  shall  probably,  as  long  as  I  continue  to  practise,  frequently 
employ  this  method,  as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  great 
nany  persons  have  thereby  been  preserved  from  miscarrying,  who 
bad  repeatedly  done  so  under  every  other  mode  of  treatment. 

I  have  occasionally  directed  such  an  administration  to  be  repeated 
both  night  and  morning;  and  it  is  a  sort  of  general  rule  with  me,  in 
giving  such  a  direction,  to  counsel  the  woman  to  use  the  anodyne 
enema  daily,  until  after  the  quickening  of  the  child  takes  place.  I 
know  of  no  objection  to  such  a  mode  of  procedure,  having  never  found 
the  least  inconvenience  to  result  from  it  as  regards  the  patient's  health. 
Taking  it  all  in  all,  as  a  methodus  medendi,  it  is  the  most  commend- 
able one  that  I  am  acquainted  with ;  it  was  Doctor  Physick's,  and  I 
learned  it  from  his  lips.  Dr.  Physick  had  very  few  methods  that  were 
not  to  be  depended  upon:  and  the  sanction  of  his  opinion  alone  would 
make  it,  in  my  opinion,  worthy  of  the  highest  confidence. 

If  a  woman  is  likely  to  miscarry  from  her  menstrual  cause,  she 
should  be  confined  to  her  bed  at  the  menstrual  period ;  a  little  before, 
iaring,  and  for  a  few  days  afterwards.  Her  bowels  should  be  kept 
free  by  gentle  aperient  medicine,  or  by  enemata,  which  are  least  ob- 
jectionable, as  causing  less  disturbance.  She  ought  to  be  bled,  not 
too  much,  but  moderately,  at  the  arm,  with  a  view  to  counteract  the 
monthly  engorgement  of  the  uterine  and  spermatic  branches;  an  indi- 
cation which  will  be  well  sustained  by  the  daily  use  of  the  anodyne 
snema  as  before  mentioned. 

A  woman  might  be  supposed  to  miscarry  in  consequence  of  debility; 
ID  such  a  case,  the  use  of  proper  tonics,  with  nutritious  wholesome 
diet,  should  be  carefully  prescribed. 

Don't  give  a  pregnant  woman  purgative  medicines  if  you  can  pos- 
sibly avoid  it;  since  violent  action  of  the  bowels,  particularly  of  the 
lower  bowels,  is  extremely  apt  to  bring  the  womb  into  sympathetic 
disturbance. 
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Women  have  the  toothache  in  pregnancy,  and  will  come  to  you  to 
ask  permission  to  have  the  tooth  taken  out.  You  should  always  de- 
cline  to  give  your  consent  to  this  operation;  an  operation  which  cannot 
be  performed,  I  think,  without  producing  a  dangerous  shock  to  the 
nervous  system,  and  violent  succussive  contractions  of  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles,  quite  as  apt  to  disturb  the  connection  of  the 
ovum  with  the  womb  as  a  fall,  a  blow,  riding  in  a  carriage,  or  any  of 
those  causes  that  physicians  are  so  careful  to  guard  their  patients 
against.  If  a  woman  have  in  her  pregnancy  an  insufferable  toothache, 
you  will  often  cure  it  by  putting  a  couple  of  leeches  on  the  gum, 
opposite  the  alveole,  or  by  filling  the  carious  cavity,  if  there  be  one, 
with  opium;  or  it  will  get  well  after  a  few  days,  if  she  will  but  have 
patience  with  it.  I  will  not  deny  that  a  toothache  may  be  so  insap- 
portably  painful  as  to  warrant  the  patient  in  having  it  extracted,  and 
warrant  you  in  giving  your  consent  thereto;  but  let  me  advise  you 
never  to  do  so  when  you  can  find  any  reasonable  ground  for  avoid- 
ing it. 

Some  physicians,  when  a  woman  applies  for  counsel  for  this  habitual 
abortion,  always  advise  her  to  go  to  bed  and  stay  there,  under  the  idea 
that  motion  or  exertion  is  apt  to  provoke  the  abortion  in  those  who 
are  predisposed  to  it. 

It  may  be  that  a  woman  is  safer  in  her  bed  or  on  her  couch,  than 
walking  about  town,  or  riding  in  her  carriage,  or  engaging  in  domestic 
affairs ;  and  it  is  palpably  true  that  one  who  perceives  some  present 
threatenings  of  miscarriage  ought  to  go  to  bed,  and  be  still.  I  cannot 
but  think,  however,  that  sending  a  woman  to  bed  with  the  purpose  to 
keep  her  there  until  the  end  of  her  pregnancy,  not  to  be  completed 
nntil  the  lapse  of  six,  five,  or  even  four  months,  is  altogether  prepos- 
terous ;  since  I  cannot  well  conceive  that  a  patient  could,  for  so  long 
a  time,  be  deprived  of  exercise,  of  fresh  air,  and  of  solar  light,  without 
inducing  modifications  of  her  nerve  force,  and  of  her  nutrition,  that 
would  be  more  likely  to  lead  to  a  miscarriage  than  the  very  exercise 
that  is  so  much  dreaded. 

I  am  quite  certain  I  have  never  been  guilty  of  giving  so  preposter- 
ous an  order  as  this,  and  that  I  have  known  many  instances  in  which 
the  practice  has  signally  failed.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  it  would  be 
better  for  a  woman  to  miscarry  than  lie  down  for  six  months. 

If  a  man  break  his  thigh  bone  in  the  midst  of  the  most  consummate 
health,  and  if  he  be  taken  to  his  house  and  laid  upon  his  bed,  and 
treated  with  Dessault's  apparatus,  or  any  other  apparatus  for  the  treat- 
ment of  fracture  of  the  thigh,  then  he  will  not  have  his  bowels  moved 
for  the  first  eight  days,  unless  he  take  some  aperient  medicine.   His 
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bowels  do  not  become  confined  because  he  has  broken  his  leg,  but  they 
ire  constipated  for  want  of  the  perpetual  succussion  which  it  is  designed 
hej  should  receive  from  the  abdominal  muscles  which  encase  them. 
rbe  man  with  Dessault's  splint  is  like  the  woman  whom  you  put  to 
)ed  for  siz  months;  neither  of  them  has  the  least  occasion  to  use  the 
ibdominal  muscles  in  progression,  nor  in  daily  exercise;  and  the 
dimentary  tube,  deprived  of  this  usual  provocative  to  its  excitement, 
ies  torpid,  its  muscular  fibres  scarcely,  or  with  reluctance,  performing 
heir  office  of  producing  motion  in  the  canal.  In  order  to  obviate 
bis  evil,  you  are  compelled  to  give  drugs;  but  a  pregnant  woman 
)aght  not  to  take  drugs  if  there  be  any  means  to  avoid  it;  and  I 
.hink  you  will  find,  upon  a  studied  experience,  which  you  will  have, 
hat  it  is  best  not  to  place  her  in  a  condition  where  your  drugs  will 
become  necessary. 

To  allow  her  to  become  costive  is  to  disturb  the  whole  of  her 
splanchnic  innervation.  She  gets  a  foul  breath,  a  foul  tongue,  and 
*estless  nights;  her  appetite  is  mawkish,  she  loses  the  bright  tint  of 
ler  skin,  and  masses  of  the  circulation  tend  inwards,  producing  en- 
gorgement of  the  greater  trunks ;  so  that,  if  you  succeed  in  carrying 
ler  to  the  end  of  her  term — an  improbable  expectation — you  will 
leliver  her  of  a  child,  after  you  shall  have  ruined  her  health. 

I  mentioned,  at  page  562,  the  case  of  a  lady  who  had  been  sixteen 
imes  pregnant  in  vain,  but  who,  after  taking  my  directions,  gave  birth 

0  two  children  in  succession.  I  said,  there,  that  when  she  came  under 
ny  care,  after  the  sixteenth  pregnancy,  I  gave  her  directions,  which 
he  carefully  followed,  and  carried  the  child  to  the  eighth  month,  when 
t  was  safely  born.  She  had  been  repeatedly  confined  to  the  sofa,  or 
he  couch,  during  several  consecutive  months.  Several  of  the  gesta- 
ions  were  conducted  under  the  counsel  of  the  late  Professor  Dewees, 
who  had  great  confidence  in  protracted  repose  for  the  conservation  of 
be  gestation;  but,  as  in  all  the  other  cases,  she  had  continued  to  meet 
nth  disappointment.  When  she  came  under  my  care,  and  related 
he  distresses  of  which  she  had  been  the  subject,  I  made  known  to  her 
ay  aversion  to  this  treatment  by  rest.  I  said  to  her:  "My  dear 
oadam,  you  place  me  in  a  very  disagreeable  predicament  by  appeal- 
Qg  to  me  on  this  occasion.  In  all  probability,  seeing  your  present 
ige  and  your  present  health,  this  will  be  the  last  of  your  gestations ; 
^ou  have  heretofore  been  under  the  care  and  the  counsel  of  the  most 
listinguished  practitioners  of  my  art,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
md  it  has,  perhaps,  become  a  principle  with  you  to  treat  all  such 
Ases  by  profound  and  protracted  rest.    If  I,  who  am  opposed  to  such 

1  method,  should  advise  a  contrary  course,  and  the  case  should  result 
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in  an  abortion,  as  usual,  you  might  hereafter  accuse  me  of  great  im- 
prudence in  departing  from  a  method  so  recommended,  and  never 
becoming  pregnant  again,  charge  me  with  depriving  you  of  the  last 
chance  of  having  oflFspring.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  guide  you  according 
to  my  judgment  and  my  conscience.  I  believe  that  the  best  health 
that  you  can  obtain  is  the  securest  health  for  your  pregnancy,  and  that 
health  can  only  be  had  by  exercise,  sub  dio,  in  the  open  air.  Pray, 
then,  take  my  advice,  to  walk  out,  or  to  ride  out,  daily;  to  receive  and 
return  visits;  to  go  to  the  party  and  the  ball,  and  try  to  forget  that 
you  are  pregnant,  acting,  indeed,  as  if  you  were  not.  Be  always,  how- 
ever, a  little  careful  of  using  violent  muscular  effort,  or  awkward  posi- 
tions of  the  body;  and,  above  all  things,  do  not  tumble  down  stairs. 
Take  an  anodyne  injection  every  night  before  you  go  to  bed,  and  let 
it  consist  of  forty-five  drops  of  laudanum,  in  half  a  wineglassfol  of 
thin  clear-starch." 

She  did  follow  my  directions  implicitly,  saving  only  the  exception 
that  she  did  tumble  down  stairs  twice,  and  yet  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
delivering  her  of  a  child,  as  mentioned  at  a  preceding  page. 

When  I  was  an  apprentice  to  my  late  master.  Dr.  Thomas  Hanson 
Marshall  Feudal,  of  Augusta,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  I  was  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  a  case  of  abortion  under  his  care.  The  lady 
in  question,  whose  name  I  am  bound  to  withhold,  expelled  an  ovum 
containing  a  foetus  of  about  three  months,  yet  six  months  afterwards 
she  gave  birth  to  a  male  child  at  term ;  so  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
woman  pregnant  with  twins,  to  discharge  an  entire  ovum  of  one  of  the 
twins  without  destroying  the  mesenteric  attachment  of  the  other, 
which  goes  on  to  the  full  term.  Such  a  case  is  one  so  rare,  that  pro- 
bably if  you  live  a  long  medical  life  you  will  never  meet  with  one 
like  it.  It  is  well,  however,  to  know  that  such  things  are  in  rerum 
naiura, 

I  have  seen  one  case  in  which  a  woman  giving  birth  to  a  child  at 
full  term,  afterwards  discharged  a  placenta,  attached  to  which  was  a 
foetus  of  four  months  and  a  half,  completely  mummified  and  pressed 
as  flat  as  a  bit  of  deal.  Some  stupid  people,  upon  such  a  sight,  would 
lift  up  their  hands,  and  exclaim  "Superfcetation  1"  Superfcetation  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it;  it  is  a  case  of  abortion,  with  retention  of  the 
foetus  four  months  and  a  half  after  its  death. 

You  will  find  a  beautiful  drawing  representing  a  precisely  similar 
case,  in  the  tenth  plate  of  the  Atlas  to  Mr.  Pouchet's  Tkiarie  Positive 
de  T  Ovulation  Spontanee.  The  account  of  the  case  is  related  at  page 
436  of  his  text:  the  child,  as  in  the  case  which  I  saw,  was  compressed, 
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its  head  being  mashed  flat  by  the  pressure  of  the  living  ovum  against 
the  side  of  the  uterus. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  that  for  the  present  I  have  nothing  further  to 
Jay  upon  abortion ;  but  I  have  now  a  few  remarks  to  offer  you  on  the 
subject  of  moles  or  false  conceptions,  which  will  suffice  to  close  the 
present  subject. 

In  ancient  times,  the  doctors  were  accustomed  to  have  very  curious 
notions  on  the  subject  of  what  are  called  moles;  and  some  of  their 
superstitions  about  them  are  very  queer  and  amusing. 

There  is  a  vague  notion  that  lurks  in  the  female  mind  even  to  the 
present  day,  that  renders  the  production  of  a  mole  a  subject  of  much 
talk  and  wonderment  They  are  called,  by  most  people  in  this  quarter, 
false  conceptions^  and  are  rarely  met  with  without  giving  rise  to  much 
examination  and  cross-questioning,  addressed  to  the  medical  attendant. 
They  who  have  had  a  false  conception,  or  a  mole,  are  anxious  to  know 
why  and  how  such  a  thing  happens.  Not  only  have  I  found  the  female 
worried  about  such  an  event,  but  I  have  also  discovered  that  the  hus- 
band is  not  without  some  uneasiness  and  self-condemnation.  It  hap- 
pens in  this  way. 

When  such  a  woman  conceives  in  the  womb,  she  goes  on  in  her 
pregnancy  for  some  weeks,  or  for  two  months,  perhaps,  perfectly  well 
and  naturally — the  embryo  then  perishes,  and,  floating  in  the  amniotic 
waters,  undergoes  a  process  of  maceration  and  solution;  so  that  it 
soon  disappears  completely,  leaving  a  brownish  dirty  liquor  still  in- 
closed within  the  amnios. 

The  spongy  or  tufled  chorion,  having  in  the  mean  time  established 
a  mesenteric  connection  with  the  uterus,  a  sort  of  vitality  continues 
to  exist  within  it,  provided  the  womb  does  not  cast  it  out  by  contract- 
ing its  walls.  Under  this  low  rate  of  life,  the  mass  of  the  mole  slowly 
increases  in  size,  and  becomes  more  and  more  solid  and  heavy.  The 
mass  continues  to  grow  more  or  less  rapidly,  until  the  womb,  no  longer 
able  to  tolerate  its  presence,  contracts,  and  expels  it. 

Such  a  mole,  then,  is  but  a  diseased  and  altered  ovum,  and  the  woman 
who  is  distressed  with  the  notion  that  she  has  some  peculiarity  of 
nature  that  concerns  her  as  the  subject  of  such  a  misfortune,  ought  to 
be  relieved  of  the  false  impression,  which  might  render  her  unhappy. 

Sometimes  the  ovum,  instead  of  being  converted  into  a  firm,  hard, 
and  fleshy  substance,  becomes  the  seat  of  what  is  called  hydatids  of  the 
womb :  in  this  case,  every  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  numerous  vesicles 
of  various  sizes,  from  the  bigness  of  a  mustard-seed  to  that  of  a  large 
Malaga  grape.  These  vesicles  are  filled  with  pellucid  fluid — and  they 
continue  to  be  formed  and  to  increase  in  magnitude  until  the  womb 
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acquires  the  dimensions  of  the  gravid  uterus  of  the  seventh  moDth, 
or  until  the  womb,  irritated  by  the  pressure  of  such  a  foreign  body, 
refuses  any  more  to  distend,  whereupon  contractions  setting  in,  the 
whole  heterologous  product  comes  away,  in  quantity,  sometimes,  suffi- 
cient to  half  fill  a  wash-basin. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  writers,  that  the  grape- K^e  vesicles  are  really 
independent  animals — acephalocysts,  endowed  with  great  powers  of 
production;  but  I  am  by  no  means  of  that  opinion.  They  are,  far 
more  probably,  derived  from  the  distension  of  the  altered  spongioles 
and  cellules  of  the  placenta,  which,  by  some  endosmosic  act,  become 
filled  with  water,  and  thus  dissect,  so  to  speak,  the  whole  mass  of  the 
mole  or  altered  placenta. 

Now  and  then,  you  will  even  meet  with  cases  where,  the  child  being 
born  in  good  health,  the  placenta  exhibits  numerous  specimens  of 
these  bullae:  if  very  numerous,  they  could  not  fail  to  destroy  the 
embryo,  by  destroying  more  or  less  completely  its  branchial  organ, 
the  placenta. 

A  case  is  not,  in  general,  early  suspected  of  being  a  false  conception, 
and  it  is  not  until  it  is  cast  o£r  that  the  truth  is  known — still,  when  the 
pregnancy  proceeds  at  a  more  rapid,  or  at  a  less  rapid  rate  of  develop- 
ment than  natural,  and  when  the  woman  is  troubled  with  freqaeot 
slight  markings  and  discharges  of  blood  per  vaginam,  she  may  be  held 
as  suspected. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  bunch  of  hydatids  may  grow  is  very 
great.  I  have,  for  example,  now  under  treatment  a  young  lady, 
married  about  a  year  ago,  who  became  pregnant  about  the  20th  Jaly, 
1847.  On  the  23d  October,  1847,  she  discharged  a  large  quantity, 
near  a  pint  measure,  of  hydatids  and  altered  placental  structure. 

Pending  the  gestation,  she  was  sick  for  twelve  weeks,  during  a 
major  part  of  which  time  she  vomited  daily,  and  many  times  a  day. 
She  became  rapidly  and  excessively  emaciated,  and  had  for  a  long 
time  a  pulse  above  120  per  minute. 

The  womb  was  always  of  a  doughy  feel,  except  when  condensed  by 
its  muscular  contraction,  which  was  often  the  case  during  the  process. 

My  fears  were  greatly  excited  by  her  condition,  until  her  pains 
coming  on,  the  whole  diseased  mass  was  driven  out  of  the  uterioe 
cavity — whereupon  she  immediately  began  to  recover,  and  is  now, 
Nov.  6,  1847,  in  pretty  good  health,  although  still  weak  and  pallid. 

Previously  to  the  expulsive  eflfort,  the  fundus  uteri  had  risen  nigh 
to  the  umbilicus,  and  yet  she  was  only  three  months  gone,  at  which 
period  the  fundus  ought  not  to  have  jutted  much  above  the  plane  of 
the  superior  strait. 
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This  severe  illoess  ought  not  to  surprise  you — if  you  reflect  that 
her  womb  expanded  at  such  an  unnatural  and  even  fearful  rate.  It 
was  like  a  process  of  bursting  rather  than  deploying  the  tissues  of 
the  uterus.  No  constitution  could  patiently  tolerate  such  a  bursting 
process.    It  must  feel  the  irritation. 

If,  therefore,  you  should  take  charge  of  a  patient,  pregnant,  sick, 
8u£fering  occasional  attacks  of  uterine  hemorrhage,  with  great  consti- 
tutional irritation,  evinced  by  frequency  of  pulse,  emaciation,  and 
other  signs  of  suffering — and  if  coincidently  with  such  signs  there 
should  be  a  too  rapid  development  of  the  womb — you  might  very 
confidently  make  the  diagnosis  of  hydatids.  Because,  in  true  preg- 
nancy, the  rate  of  development  is  decided  by  a  generic  law — peculiar 
to  each  genus  of  animals — or  to  each  species  rather.  If  the  rate  of 
growth  is  non*generic,  the  product  will  be  non-generic  likewise,  and 
leave  you  clearly  at  liberty  to  take  measures  for  the  cure. 

In  such  a  case,  you  cannot  bring  on  premature  labor — but  you  can 
bring  on  labor.  There  can  be  no  prematureness  for  a  thing  that  has 
no  generic  term  of  development.  You  might  provoke  contractions  of 
the  womb  by  doses  of  ergot,  or  if  that  should  fail,  by  the  use  of  sponge 
tent  carefully  placed  in  the  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri :  a  sponge  tent 
could  hardly  expand  in  the  canal  without  causing  the  fundus  to  enter 
into  active  contractions;  or  you  would  resort  to  a  colpeurysia 

There  are  some  women,  in  whom  the  womb,  during  menstruation, 
becomes  filled  with  a  small  ooagulum.  A  coagulum  of  blood  as  large 
as  a  walnut,  in  the  non-gravid  uterus,  would  be  subject  to  a  firm 
pressure;  the  serum  escaping,  might  leave  the  more  solid  parts  within 
the  cavity,  which  might  remain  therein  undisturbed  during  a  whole 
intermensual  period.  New  coagulations  taking  place  at  the  return  of 
the  menses,  the  mass  becomes  increased  in  size,  and  at  last,  exciting 
contractions,  is  expelled  with  the  sharpest  grinding  and  dilating 
pains. 

I  have  seen  a  lump  of  fibrine  larger  than  a  black  walnut,  exceed- 
ingly solid,  and  of  a  whitish-yellow  color  produced  in  this  way. 

It  is  not  a  false  conception — but  a  lump  of  fibrine  out  of  which  all 
the  serum  and  corpuscles  have  been  squeezed,  and  which  may  lie  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  in  the  womb  without  exciting  its  expulsive 
power — and  at  last  come  off  with  very  violent  grinding  pains — so 
great,  indeed  as  to  make  the  woman  suffer  as  much  as  in  the  most 
painful  miscarriage.  I  wish  you  to  take  notice  that  I  have  above  stat- 
ed that  in  menorrhagic  cases,  a  coagulum  of  blood  as  large  as  a  walnut 
may  be  formed  in  the  womb.  Now  whenever  in  these  cases  you 
shall  observe  that  coagula  as  large  as  your  hand  are  expelled,  you 
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are  to  remember  that  they  have  been  formed  in  the  vagina  and  not 
in  the  womb :  the  sphincter-vaginaa  muscle  closes  the  canal  so  com- 
pletely as  to  retain  within  the  passage  the  blood  that  issues  from  the 
OS  uteri — it  there  becomes  congealed,  and  is  forced  out  whenever  the 
accumulation  becomes  very  considerable,  or  when  the  patient  coughs* 
or  suddenly  changes  her  position. 

I  shall  here  close  this  letter,  with  the  expression  of  my  sincere  re- 
spect. C.  D.  M. 


LETTER   XLI. 

PUERPERAL  DISEASES. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  about  to  address  you  to-day  upon  a  subject  of 
the  extremest  importance  in  any  consideration  of  female  complaints. 
I  mean  the  diseases  of  the  Lying-in.  A  treatise  on  midwifery  might 
be,  perhaps,  more  appropriately  selected  for  such  a  discussion— bat 
inasmuch  as  the  general  practitioner  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  for 
counsel  in  many  of  the  purely  puerperal  affections,  he  ought  to  be 
as  well  prepared  as  the  Accoucheur  himself  to  treat  them  properly. 

Among  the  earliest  and  most  serious  of  the  disorders  of  the  puer- 
peral woman,  we  should  enumerate  fainting  and  flooding.  They 
generally  go  together — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  when  a  woman  faints 
away  shortly  afler  the  birth  of  her  child,  she  should  be  immediately 
held  suspected  of  flooding — whether  there  be  any  visible  hemorrhage 
or  no. 

It  is  true,  that  a  woman  may  faint  immediately  after  the  delivery 
of  the  child,  and  yet  not  be  the  subject  of  any  considerable  hemor- 
rhagic discharge.  This  accident  is  most  likely  to  occur  to  women  in 
whom  the  womb  has  been  excessively  distended,  either  from  a  twin 
pregnancy,  or  the  accumulation  of  a  great  quantity  of  the  amniotic 
liquor.  Such  a  person,  having  a  very  rapid  labor,  and  a  speedy  dis- 
charge of  the  after-birth,  is  likely  to  faint  for  want  of  a  due  amoant 
of  pressure  upon  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  same  thing  happens 
to  those  who  are  relieved,  by  tapping,  of  a  large  ascitic  collection. 

I  was  present  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  late  Dr.  Jaoob  Bandolph, 
Surgeon,  of  this  city,  tapped  for  me  a  young  woman  who  had  a  vast 
ovarian  cyst.  A  broad  bandage,  or  binder,  was  put,  as  usual,  aroand 
the  abdomen,  to  be  drawn  tighter,  in  proportion  as  the  water  of  the 
dropsy  should  run  off  through  the  canula.    When  rather  more  than 
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hair  of  the  fluid  had  escaped,  and  the  abdominal  walls  had  lost  much 
of  their  tension,  I  purposely  relaxed  the  pressure  of  the  binder,  which 
I  had  taken  by  its  ends  in  my  hands.  As  soon  as  I  left  her  solely  to 
the  pressure  and  support  of  her  own  abdominal  integuments,  she 
grew  faint,  but  immediately  recovered  upon  my  tightening  the  band- 
age again.  This  experiment  I  repeated  several  times  during  the 
progress  of  the  operation,  with  a  view  to  satisfy  my  mind  as  to  the 
relation  between  this  lypothymia  and  the  relaxation  of  tegumentary 
tension. 

Hence  a  woman  whose  abdomen  becomes  very  suddenly  and  greatly 
reduced  in  size  by  the  escape  of  a  full  sized  child — a  great  quantity  of 
waters,  and  an  afler-birth  of  more  than  a  pound  in  weight,  suffers, 
from  the  same  sudden  withdrawal  of  abdominal  tension  as  the  patient 
under  paracentesis,  and  requires,  like  that  patient,  the  support  of  a 
bandage,  or  binder,  adjusted  to  the  abdomen.  I  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  PracL  of  Med.,  2d  ed.,  p.  204,  a  case,  which  is  related  in 
the  following  words: — 

I  attended  Mrs.  J.  A.  S ,  confined  with  her  fiflh  child,  in  a  labor 
that  was  perfectly  natural  relatively  to  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  de- 
livery of  the  placenta,  and  the  symptoms  that  immediately  ensued  in 
the  parturient  state. 

Having  waited  about  half  an  hour,  I  took  leave  of  the  patient  near 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  had  proceeded  a  good  way  towards 
my  house,  when  I  was  overtaken  by  the  husband,  who  entreated  me 
to  hasten  back  to  the  lady,  as  she  seemed  to  be  dying. 

Upon  returning  to  the  house,  I  found  my  patient  without  pulse; 
the  face  of  an  extreme  paleness,  and  her  whole  state  expressive  of  the 
last  degree  of  sinking  or  prostration.  The  idea  that  became  immediately 
obvious  was,  that  she  must  have  had  a  large  effusion  of  blood;  but, 
upon  placing  the  hand  upon  the  uterine  region,  the  organ  was  found 
to  be  well  condensed;  while,  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  bed, 
no  very  considerable  extravasation  of  blood  was  detected.  I  found 
that  the  abdominal  parietes  were  remarkably  flaccid;  to  such  a  degree, 
as  to  strike  me  forcibly,  as  affording  incompetent  support  to  the  viscera 
within.  Indeed,  the  contractility  of  the  abdominal  muscles  was  so 
very  slight,  that  it  appeared  to  me  the  bowels  could  receive  almost 
no  support  from  their  pressure. 

Afler  exhibiting  such  restoratives  as  were  at  hand,  I  folded  two 
large  towels  into  squares,  and  placing  them  upon  the  abdomen,  as 
compresses,  secured  them  by  a  bandage,  which  retained  them  in  sitA 
and  afforded  such  a  degree  of  support  to  the  contained  viscera  as  I 
deemed  sufficient  to  obviate  the  sinking  and  &inting  tendencies  that 
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always  ensue  from  a  loss  of  this  support  or  pressure.  I  enjoined 
rest  in  a  horizontal  position,  removed  the  pillows  from  under  her 
head,  and  found,  when  the  forces  of  the  constitution  had  rallied,  there 
was  no  further  alarm  or  distress.  It  has  happened  to  me  many  times 
to  meet  with  this  syncopal  state,  after  delivery  unaccompanied  with 
hemorrhage  either  external  or  internal;  and  in  all  parturient  persons 
who  are  enormously  distended,  or  who  are  prone  to  such  fidntiDgs 
after  delivery,  I  take  the  precautions  suggested  by  the  above  case  in 
good  time;  and  I  can  safely  say  that  such  precautions  generally  result 
in  success. 

Fainting  is  caused  by  diminished  tension  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the 
encephalon,  suddenly  produced,  whether  d  pathernatS  mentis,  or  from 
hemorrhage  or  other  causes.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  fainting 
with  the  vessels  of  the  brain  full  and  tense.  If  you  suddenly  take 
away  the  support — I  mean  the  extrinsic  support  that  the  great  arterial 
and  venous  trunks,  as  well  as  the  arterioles  and  venules  and  capillaries 
of  the  belly  receive  from  the  muscular  and  other  integuments,  joa 
suffer  those  vessels  to  yield  to  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  blood- 
columns — to  become  excessively  distended,  and  thus  to  draw  off  the 
circulation  from  the  superior  parts  of  the  economy,  especially  if  the 
patient  be  permitted  to  sit  up,  or  to  lie  too  highly  inclined.  See  to 
it,  then,  that  the  danger  be  obviated  by  early  substituting  the  band- 
age pressure  for  the  lost  pressure  of  the  abdominal  walls — ^and  that 
the  patient  be  not  allowed  to  sit  up,  or  even  to  have  pillows,  where 
the  case  requires  such  a  precaution.  If  through  your  oversight  or 
ignorance  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  vessels  be  thus  allowed  to 
become  engorged,  your  patient  will  be  exposed  to  unnecessary  risk— 
for  how  shall  you  be  assured  that  the  engorgement  shall  ever  be  re- 
moved, and  that  it  shall  not  become  the  basis  of  incurable  sanguine 
stasis,  and  so  of  mortal  inflammation ! 

I  ought  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  a  mistake  into  which 
you  might  fall,  were  you  to  be  governed  in  some  cases  by  opinions 
like  those  just  expressed.  You  must  never  imagine  that  the  newly- 
delivered  woman  faints  from  withdrawal  of  pressure  and  tension  of 
the  integuments  when,  in  reality,  she  faints  from  loss  of  blood.  A 
woman  may  lose  a  quantity  sufficient  to  cause  an  alarming  and  very 
dangerous  deliquium,  without  any  visible  signs  of  flooding  upon  the 
napkins  or  clothing  about  her  person — and  that,  even  when  the  globe 
of  the  womb  appears  to  be  well  contracted.  Do  not,  therefore,  trust 
to  the  very  faithless  diagnostic  drawn  from  the  application  of  your 
hand  to  the  hypogaster — it  will  not  always  give  a  true  report 

On  a  great  multitude  of  occasions,  I  have  found  women  to  faint 
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after  delivery — saj  in  half  an  hour,  and  sometimes  in  an  hour,  or 
even  as  late  as  an  hoar  and  a  half  subsequent  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  after-birth.  I  have  had  the  napkin  immediately  presented  to  me 
For  examination,  and  found  it  scarcely  stained.  Upon  placing  my 
hand  on  the  uterine  globe,  too,  I  have  found  it  well  reduced  in  size. 
Bind  firm,  and  so  small  as  evidently  to  contain  no  considerable  quantity 
of  blood.  Were  one  to  trust  to  such  a  diagnosis  as  this,  he  would, 
in  many  instances,  make  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  the  fainting 
not  to  depend  on  flooding — and  this  is  the  very  error  against  which 
70a  should  most  vigilantly  guard  yourselves. 

Let  me  explain. 

A  woman,  after  the  delivery  of  the  placenta,  shall  have  a  good  con- 
traction of  the  uterus.  She  shall  have  a  napkin  applied  firmly 
against  the  privities— and  suppose  herself  to  be  quite  well  and  safe. 
In  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  hal^  she  shall  ask 
to  be  fanned,  or  for  some  drink,  or  for  the  volatile  salts,  and  say  she 
is  faint.  Her  pulse  will  be  very  small,  and  feeble,  and  frequent— or 
it  may  be,  undiscemible.  The  attendant  at  once  places  his  hand 
upon  the  hypogaster  to  discover  the  state  of  the  uterus,  which  he 
finds  small  and  sufficiently  firm.  He  ascertains  that  there  is  no  visi- 
ble hemorrhage,  and  is  apt  thence  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  he- 
morrhage at  all.  But  if  ho  trusts  to  restoratives  and  cordials,  et  id 
genus  omney  he  may  lose  his  patient — for  the  vagina  is  filled  with  co- 
Agula  in  quantity  sufficient  to  make  her  faint  away,  and  even  to  put 
her  life  at  risk. 

The  vagina  is  extremely  distensible  always,  but  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  delivery  it  remains  so  dilatable  that  the  slightest  pressure 
against  its  walls  makes  them  yield.  It  has  lately  been  expanded  in 
the  labor  to  a  dimension  sufficiently  great  to  contain  the  trunk  of  a 
child's  body,  which  is  very  large.  If  the  nurse,  upon  her  delivery, 
should  clap  a  large  napkin  against  the  exterior  genitals,  and  the  pa- 
tient, in  order  to  keep  it  there,  should  strongly  adduct  the  thighs, 
the  issue  of  the  lochia  would  be  impeded,  or  prevented  entirely — but, 
even  the  condensed  womb  bleeds  more  or  less;  and  the  blood  that  it 
sheds,  passing  into  the  vagina,  and  finding  no  issue  at  the  ostium, 
becomes  coagulated.  The  whole  tube  of  the  vagina  becomes  enor- 
mously distended  with  coagula,  making  a  mass  as  large  as  the  trunk 
of  a  child's  body,  and  though  the  woman  faints  for  the  loss  of  her 
blood,  yet,  the  hand  on  the  hypogaster  does  not  discover  this  fact. 
The  napkin  outside  acts  as  an  obturator — and  the  clot  inside  as  a 
tampon.  The  lochia  cannot  find  issue — and  the  quantity  lost  is  con- 
siderable enough  to  produce  fainting.    But  I  have  long  been  con- 
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vioced  that  another  principle,  in  addition  to  that  mere  one  of  the  loss 
of  blood,  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  phenomena.  I  mean 
to  say  that  the  woman  will  faint  for  the  loss  of  the  blood,  and  contiaue 
to  faint  again  and  again,  provided  the  coagula  are  not  removed  from 
the  vagina  and  cervix  uteri — but,  she  will  immediately  recover  from 
her  deliquium,  upon  their  removaL  There  is  some  influence  of  a 
disturbing  nature,  as  to  the  nerve  power,  that  is  connected  with  the 
presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  clots  in  the  vagina — probably  that  in- 
fluence may  proceed  from  the  distension  of  the  walls,  and  their  pres- 
sure on  parts  in  relation  with  them  exteriorly,  and  on  a  nervous 
impression  which  they  thereby  suffer.  Be  this  as  it  may ;  it  is  quite 
certain  that,  if  you  should  press  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  into 
the  canal  of  the  vagina,  and  with  them  break  the  clot  to  pieces, 
while  with  the  other  hand  upon  the  hypogastrium,  you  press  the 
globe  of  the  womb  downwards  into  the  excavation  of  the  pelvis,  ex- 
horting the  woman,  meanwhile,  to  bear  down,  the  coagula  will  all  be 
expelled,  the  vagina  will  contract  its  tube,  and  the  woman  will  at 
once  be  relieved,  and  scarce  fail  to  express  her  satisfaction  with  much 
energy  and  emphasis.  To  take  out  the  coagula,  or  turn  out  the  clol^ 
as  I  used  to  say  to  you,  does  not  give  the  woman  any  more  blood, 
nor  replenish  her  veins,  and  yet  hundreds,  yes,  many  hundreds  of 
times  have  I  seen  women  instantly  recover  from  the  most  depressing 
feelings  of  faintness  and  prostration,  upon  turning  out  the  clots  from 
the  vagina.  Hence,  I  repeat,  that  to  turn  out  the  clot  is  to  relieve 
the  patient  of  her  deliquium.  But,  gentlemen,  suppose  you  do  not 
turn  out  the  coagulum  1  why,  then,  you  leave  a  tampon  of  clotted  blood 
in  the  vaginal  No  sensible  man  would  ever  think  of  such  wicked 
folly  as  that.  Every  sensible  well-instructed  medical  man  knows 
that  where  the  womb  is  firmly  contracted  there  is  no  flooding,  but 
only  lochia — and  that  where  it  is  relaxed  or  uncondensed  it  will 
bleed,  and  that  the  blood  it  sheds,  provided  it  be  retained,  will  fill  its 
cavity,  and  distend  it  more  and  more  in  proportion  as  the  blood  flows 
— and  not  only  so,  but  the  larger  it  becomes  the  more  rapid  is  the 
effusion.  But  the  womb  after  labor,  is  alternately  contracted,  and 
soft  or  relaxed.  If  you  leave  a  tampon  in  the  vagina,  the  womb 
whenever  it  becomes  relaxed  will  fill,  and  the  contraction  is  often  not 
strong  enough  to  expel  the  coagulated  blood.  The  patency  of  the 
hemorrhagic  orifices  on  the  inner  superficies  of  the  uterus  augments 
at  a  certain  ratio  with  the  augmentation  of  the  superficies.  To  leave 
an  immense  tampon  of  coagulated  blood  in  the  vagina  even  while  the 
womb  feels  well  condensed,  is  a  great  error  in  practice.  If  nothing 
can  be  more  preposterous  than  to  place  a  tampon  in  the  vagina  of 
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a  newly-delivered  woman,  nothing  can  be  more  careless  than  to  leave 
there  one  that  nature  may  have  adjusted  there  in  the  shape  of  a  clot 
of  blood. 

From  all  the  foregoing,  it  results  that  a  woman  may  faint  from 
hemorrhage  after  delivery  notwithstanding  you  can  discover  no  great 
iistension  of  the  womb,  and  though  there  may  be  no  external  visible 
signs  of  a  flooding — and  the  precept  that  arises  out  of  it  is  this — viz., 
when  you  go  into  an  apartment  where  a  woman  just  confined  is  in  a 
fainting  state,  your  first  act  of  duty  is  to  place  your  hand  on  the 
hypogastrium  in  order  to  learn  whether  the  womb  is  any  larger  than 
it  ought  to  be;  second,  to  make  a  careful  investigation  as  to  the 
quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  cloths  and  bedclothes  about  her 
person ;  and  third,  when  the  womb  is  well  down  and  the  clothes  quite 
unstained,  to  pass  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  into  the  vagina  and 
turn  out  the  clots  if  any  be  there;  and  if  there  be  none  there,  nor  in 
the  womb,  have  a  clear  diagnostic  of  deliquium  from  some  cause  un- 
connected with  flooding. 

But,  a  woman  shall  flood  very  dangerously,  without  discharging  any 
blood  upon  the  napkins  or  bedclothing  about  her,  and  when  you  come 
to  put  a  hand  upon  the  abdomen  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  uterus — you  shall  find  that  the  womb  has  become  very  large 
again,  and  has  risen  up,  so  that  its  fundus  reaches  as  high  as  the  navel. 
This  is  a  case  in  which,  not  the  vagina  only,  but  the  uterus  also  is  filled 
with  blood.  Whenever  I  wish  to  learn  whether  the  womb  is  just  aa 
large  as  it  ought  to  be,  I  proceed  as  follows:  Standing  near  the  patient's 
right  side,  I  apply  the  thumb  of  my  left  hand  to  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  right  ilium,  and,  stretching  the  point  of  the 
little  finger  towards  the  left  anterior  superior  spinous  process,  I  learn 
whether  the  fundus  uteri  rises  above  the  ulnar  edge  of  my  hand ;  if 
it  rises  but  a  little  higher  than  that  edge,  the  womb  is  not  well  con- 
tracted ;  if  it  is  lower  than  that  edge,  it  is  perfectly  well  condensed. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  clot  in  the  womb  in  this  case  always 
feels  very  solid ;  so  much  so,  in  some  of  the  cases,  as  to  tempt  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  not  clot,  but  a  large  portion  of  placenta.  The  woman's 
life  is  in  danger  until  the  clot  is  discharged ;  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost,  therefore,  in  taking  it  away.  This  is  to  be  done  by  compressing 
the  uterine  globe  with  the  palm  and  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  while 
with  the  index  and  medius  of  the  right  or  sometimes  with  half  the 
hand  passed  beyond  the  sphincter  vaginse,  you  are  enabled  to  break 
to  pieces  the  solid  coagulum  in  the  womb  itself  with  one  or  with  two 
fingers.  After  having  first  got  out  those  that  may  be  detained  in  the 
vagina,  exhort  the  woman  to  bear  down.    If  she  makes  a  proper  eflfort. 
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while  you  at  the  same  time  contiaue  to  break  up  the  masses  that  come 
within  reach  of  your  finger — the  whole  will  be  found  suddenly  to 
gush  forth — the  womb  will  again  become  hard,  condensed,  solid,  and 
very  small — and  that  is  the  end  of  the  flooding  for  the  present.  As 
soon  as  the  uterus  has  become  thus  quite  empty,  you  should  endeavor 
to  secure  a  permanent  contraction  of  its  muscular  fibres,  by  gently 
pressing  or  kneading  it  with  the  palps  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
on  the  hypogaster — and  this  you  should  do  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  You  know  that  not  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  womb  onlj, 
but  also  those  of  the  bowels  may  be  excited  to  contraction  by  frictions, 
which  serve  to  arouse  and  stimulate  their  irritable  nature.  Tbese 
frictions,  then,  are  very  powerful  means  of  keeping  the  texture  of  the 
womb  hard  and  firm ;  but  if  the  texture  of  the  womb  is  thus  kept  bard 
and  firm,  don't  you  perceive  that  there  can  be  no  flooding?  since,  in 
that  firm  and  contracted  condition,  the  vessels  of  the  womb  are  crimped 
and  coustringed,  and  their  lights^  in  many  instances,  almost  put  out 
Surely  you  recognize  the  truth  that  the  great  veins  and  sinuses  of  the 
womb,  that  are  seen  in  it  when  at  full  term,  are  invisible  in  the  non- 
gravid  organ.  Well,  then,  when  you  want  to  make  those  great  veins 
and  sinuses  and  arteries  as  small  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  carrj 
as  little  blood  as  possible,  you  will  do  all  you  can  do  to  make  the 
womb  approach,  as  near  as  possible,  to  its  non-gravid  magnitude  by 
condensing  its  muscular  tissue. 

Let  me  put  you  on  your  guard,  however,  against  too  much  confidence 
in  the  conservative  power  of  this  treatment.  You  are  not  to  suppose, 
because  you  may  have  dextrously  relieved  the  patient  in  compelling 
the  uterus  to  contract,  that  she  is,  therefore,  absolutely  safe.  It  is  true, 
as  I  said,  you  have  arrested  the  flooding  for  the  present ;  and  it  may 
not  begin  again  :  it  is,  however,  still  truer,  that  in  most  of  these  cases, 
the  muscular  irritability  of  the  womb  is  below  par,  and  that  the  effusion 
of  the  lochial  blood,  going  on,  however  moderately,  and  clotting  as  fast 
as  it  exudes,  it  tends  to  fill  up  and  again  distend  the  cavity  of  the 
womb,  which,  the  larger  it  grows,  the  more  rapidly  it  bleeds,  and  so 
reproduces  the  feeling  of  faintness,  with  diminution  or  loss  of  pulse, 
anxiety,  jactitation,  and  all  the  signs  that  attend  excessive  sanguine 
effusion.  Your  most  vigilant  care  is  required  to  meet  these  symptoms 
in  their  very  inception.  You  will  discover  them  early,  if  you  be  really 
panoptical  in  your  vigilance — and  you  will  put  an  end  to  the  second 
and  to  the  third  attacks  as  easily  as  you  did  to  the  first ;  and  by  the 
same  method.  I  believe,  indeed,  I  ought  here  to  tell  you,  that  in  a 
majority  of  the  cases  in  which  you  shall  hereafter  turn  out  the  clot, 
you  will  be  obliged  to  do  it  a  second  time,  and  in  many  instances  a 
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;bird  time.  I  don^t  remember  that  I  have  ever  done  so  four  successive 
;imes  in  the  same  case. 

A  strong  compress,  laid  on  the  hypogaster,  and  confined  there  by  a 
3inder,  consisting  of  a  long  towel  or  a  pillow-case,  will  aid  you  to  keep 
;he  womb  from  expanding  again  and  again. 

As  to  a  compress  and  binder,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  have  at  different 
;imes  been  teased  by  them  when  the  tendency  to  repetitions  of  the 
iiemorrhagic  attacks  was  very  strong — for,  the  abdomen  being  concealed 
3eneath  compresses  and  bandages,  I  found  that  I  could  not  so  perfectly 
observe  the  state  of  the  uterus,  which  would  steal  a  march  on  me  by 
suing  itself  with  a  quantity  large  enough  to  make  my  patient  ill  before 
[  could  discover  it.  Much  vexatious  experience  of  this  sort  has  taught 
me,  long  ago,  that  the  best  compress  is  a  folded  napkin  held  down  by 
my  own  hand,  for  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  not  merely  a  compress, 
but  my  hand  is  an  intelligent  or  perceptive  one,  one  that  is  capable  of 
telling  me — "  Sir,  the  womb  is  filling  again.  Take  care  lest  it  should 
hurt  her." 

As  soon  as  you  can  feel  satisfied  that  the  disposition  to  hemorrhage 
is  over,  you  should  adjust  the  compress  over  the  uterine  globe,  and 
aecure  it  there  with  a  bandage  round  the  body.  I  advise  you  to  do 
this  with  your  own  hands  in  all  serious  cases  of  the  sort,  because  you 
3an  better  trust  yourself  than  any  nurse  whatever.  At  least,  your 
mind  will  be  at  ease,  as  you  will  know  what  you  have  done ;  but 
you  cannot  so  well  know  what  another  has  done  under  your  direc- 
tion. 

There  is  another  point  that  is  worthy  of  your  most  especial  regard 
in  such  cases.     I  mean  the  position  of  the  patient. 

She  must  not  sit  up — she  must  not  even  be  inclined  upwards,  if  she 
be  really  ill — she  viust  have  her  head  in  the  same  plane  as  her  hips — 
3r,  if  she  be  very  ill,  you  must,  you  must  make  her  head  lower  than 
the  hips,  by  putting  some  books,  blocks,  or  bricks  under  the  foot-posts 
jf  the  bed,  which  will  elevate  the  legs  and  hips,  and  depress  the  trunk 
Eind  head.  I  have  already  said  that  fainting  results  from  diminution 
of  the  tension  of  the  vessels  of  the  encephalon.  Suppose  a  person  to 
stand  up  and  be  bled  at  both  arms — he  would  faint  for  twelve  or  six- 
teen ounces — but  suppose  him  to  be  bled  while  lying  down,  he  would 
bear  the  loss  of  twenty  ounces;  and  if  he  were  to  be  held  with  his  head 
downwards,  you  might  take  four  times  as  much,  probably  without 
causing  deliquium.  When  the  head  is  down,  the  blood  does  not  quit 
the  brain  so  readily;  but,  as  long  as  the  encephalic  tension  is  kept  up 
by  means  of  a  due  fulness  of  the  vessels,  there  cannot  be  such  a  thing 
37 
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as  a  fainting  fit :  if  there  should  be  no  fainting,  there  would  be  no 
suspension  of  the  general  innervation. 

If  she  faints  badly,  the  woman's  heart  scarcely  beats  at  all,  and 
then  at  such  long  intervals  that  the  blood  is  apt  to  coagulate  within 
the  resting  auricle  and  ventricle.  Suppose  your  patient  to  have  her 
right  auricle  and  ventricle  and  pulmonary  artery  instantly  filled  with 
a  single  coagulum  !  What  will  you  do  for  her?  The  precept  then 
is,  in  all  cases  of  faintness  from  flooding,  to  get  the  head  down  as  low 
as  may  be.  Therefore,  take  away  the  pillows  and  bolsters — and  refase 
to  restore  them  until  all  danger  is  clearly  over.  This  precept  is  so 
clear,  so  plain,  and  the  reasons  for  it  so  understandable,  that  I  have 
oftentimes,  when  called  in  consultations,  been  amazed  to  find  a  medi- 
cal brother,  in  good  practice,  and  of  considerable  experience,  neglect- 
ing it.  I  have  seen  such  an  one  alarmed  as  to  the  state  of  his  patient, 
and  using  all  means  to  arrest  the  fainting,  save  the  first  and  best- 
namely,  the  getting  of  the  patient's  head  down.  It  was  but  the  other 
day  that  I  was  called,  in  consultation,  to  a  case  of  desperate  flooding 
from  placenta  prsevia.  I  found  the  woman's  head  well  raised  on  pil- 
lows. These  pillows  I  not  only  took  away,  but  I  elevated  the  lower 
end  of  the  bed,  and  bringing  the  head  over  the  edge  of  the  bed,  allowed 
it  to  hang  or  droop  down  over  the  side  with  a  view  to  keep  the  ves- 
sels of  the  encephalon  full,  for  I  know  that  as  long  as  the  enoephalon 
is  kept  duly  distended  by  vessels  full  of  blood,  so  long  will  the  brain 
generate  and  radiate  its  nerve  force,  its  biotic  force  to  the  organisms— 
but  if  the  brain  cannot  produce  and  send  forth  the  nerve  force,  where- 
with shall  we  carry  on  life  in  the  organs  ?  The  heart  will  not  beat, 
nor  the  diaphragm  move,  nor  the  par  vagum  do  their  office — and  she 
will  surely  die. 

"When  a  person  lies  in  deep  deliquium  animi  from  loss  of  blood,  the 
pulse  is  not  to  be  felt  at  the  \vrist,  and  the  sounds  of  the  heart  are  not 
plainly  discerned  in  auscultation.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  I  repeat  it,  fill  so  slowly  that  there  may  almost 
be  said  to  exist  a  stasis  of  the  blood  in  the  auricles  and  ventricles.  It 
is  very  certain  that  when  blood  ceases  to  move,  it  tends  to  coagulate; 
and  it  is  very  true  that  blood  coagulates  more  readily  in  those  who 
have  already  suffered  great  loss  by  hemorrhage  than  in  such  as  are 
not  anaemical,  because  they  are  half  dead  already  from  hemorrhage, 
and  the  blood  is  also  half  dead— the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  the 
death  of  the  blood — so  that  you  see  when  the  blood  is  ready  to  die 
from  the  weakness  that  attends  hemorrhage,  if  you  allow  its  motion 
to  stop  it  will  die  outright,  or  in  other  words,  will  coagulate  in  the 
heart.     From  the  above  remarks,  you  will  perceive  that  if  yoor 
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>atient  should  faint  very  badly,  sbe  will  be  liable  to  perish  suddenly, 
>T  else  fall  into  incurable  ill  health  by  the  formation  of  a  clot  in  the 
luricle — or  even  in  both  the  cavities,  as  well  as  in  the  tube  of  the 
)nlmonary  artery.  I  am  very  sure  that  I  have  seen  some  women 
>erish  in  this  manner ;  cases  in  which  I  made  the  diagnosis  of  heart- 
Jot  formed  during  a  deliquium,  and  a  prognosis  of  speedy  dissolution 
)oth  being  verified  by  dissection  after  the  fatal  result  See  my  article 
>n  the  Heart-Clot,  in  the  Med.  Examiner. 

I  beg  you  meanwhile  to  consider  briefly  the  effects  to  be  produced 
>y  a  mass  of  fibrinous  remainder  of  a  clot  suddenly  formed  within, 
md  moulded  by  the  right  cavity  or  cavities  of  the  heart.  Inasmuch 
is  the  venous  blood  can  only  get  back  to  the  arterial  side  by  passing 
hrough  the  pulmonic  heart — such  a  clot,  if  of  large  size,  must  either 
vholly  or  very  greatly  hinder  the  return  of  the  venous  blood.  In 
act,  it  would  be  equal  to  a  partial  ligation  of  the  cava,  superior  or 
nferior.  Death  is  likely  to  follow  the  occurrence  either  immediately 
>r  within  a  few  hours.  I  have  observed  it  to  occur  within  a  few 
ninutes — in  eighteen  hours — in  thirty-six  hours — in  eighteen  days. 

If  you  reflect  upon  the  danger  of  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  a 
leart-clot,  I  am  sure  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  obviating  for  your 
exhausted  patients  every  risk  of  deliquium  animi.  You  will  not  per- 
nit  such  persons  to  sit  up  before  the  circulation  shall  have  acquired 
i  degree  of  vigor  that  insures  you  against  the  risk  of  bringing  about 
I  syncopal  state,  that  may  prove  instantly  fatal. 

Here  is  another  point.  It  should  be  a  rule  to  ask  for  information 
IS  to  the  habits  of  a  patient,  who  may  be  placed  under  your  care,  in 
abor.  Has  she  always  had  fainting,  and  floodings,  when  confined  ? 
[f  she  has  always  suffered  in  this  way,  there  is  reason  to  think  she  will 
lo  so  again,  if  something  be  not  done  to  prevent  it 

Whenever  I  am  informed,  as  to  a  patient  about  to  enter  upon  her 
ying-in,  that  she  faints  and  floods  in  labor,  I  invariably  make  arrange- 
nents  to  be  provided  with  half  a  drachm  of  ergot  Let  it  be  procured, 
ind  kept  with  the  brandy,  the  laudanum,  and  the  other  preparations 
isually  made  for  the  exigencies  of  a  labor.  See  that  the  ergot  is  of  a 
reliable  quality. 

If  a  woman,  who  is  within  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  the  con- 
clusion of  her  labor,  should  swallow  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  ergot  mixed 
in  water,  the  ergotism  could  not  be  developed  until  after  the  child's 
leliverance ;  but,  within  ten  or  twenty  minutes  subsequent  thereto,  it 
nrould  begin  to  excite  the  nerves  of  the  womb,  and  force  them  to  com* 
3el  the  uterine  muscles  to  contract  and  remain  contracted. 

The  power  of  ergot  over  the  uterine  nerves,  and  through  them,  over 
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the  muscles  of  the  organ,  is  so  great,  that  I  always  confidently  expect 
a  woman,  who  has  invariably  flooded  before,  will  not  now  suffer  at  all 
in  that  way  if  she  take  ergot.  I  say,  I  confidently  expect  it,  but  I 
must  admit  that  an  occasional  disappointment  is  to  be  met  with; 
occasional,  I  say,  but  those  occasions  are  so  rare  that,  I  repeat,  I  con- 
fidently expect  to  obviate  them.  I  suspect  that  on  certain  occasions 
such  disappointment  has  arisen  from  my  having  had  an  efiete  drag, 
instead  of  a  good  one. 

As  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  cure,  I 
hope,  when  you  come  to  practice,  you  will  prevent  hemorrhages  in  this 
way.  Yet,  even  if  a  flooding  has  not  been  looked  for,  and  yet  comes 
suddenly  upon  your  patient,  you  will  have  good  reason  to  expect  a 
tonic  contraction  of  the  womb  to  follow  a  good  dose — say  fifteen  to 
thirty  grains — of  the  secale ;  give  it,  therefore,  for  there  is  no  danger 
or  inconvenience,  since  it  cannot  hurt  the  child,  who  is  already  born, 
nor  will  it  do  any  evil  to  the  mother. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  opium.  Opium  has  a  salutary  power  over  the 
hemorrhages,  for  it  has  a  vast  control  over  the  innervative  forces,  and 
quells  a  hemorrhagic  nisus  as  it  quells  a  spasm  of  the  stomach,  or  a 
toothache. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  therapia  of  floodings  any  further.  I  have 
but  one  principle  of  guiding  importance  on  the  subject,  and  that  is^  to 
insure  by  all  the  means  in  my  power,  the  condensation  or  contraction 
of  the  uterine  texture ;  all  other  views  and  treatment  are  to  be  held 
subordinate  to  these  views,  and  the  treatment  that,  nnder  them,  tends 
to  bring  about  and  secure  this  desirable  end.  If  you  understand  this, 
and  understand  it  fully,  you  cannot  go  wrong,  nor  can  you  act  wrongly 
in  your  methodus  medendi  for  such  cases. 

After- Pains. — A  woman  who  is  confined  for  the  first  time  is  not  to 
be  expected  to  suffer  from  after-pains.  A  first  gestation  is,  in  general, 
insufficient  wholly  to  deprive  the  uterus  of  its  tone;  but  if  a  woman 
have  gone  through  gestation  and  labor  a  second,  a  third,  or  a  fourth 
time,  the  tonicity  of  the  organ  will  be  found  to  be  less  than  it  was  after 
her  first  confinement;  and  although  the  nervous  force  may  be  sent  to 
it  energetically,  yet  it  will  not  be  sent  into  it  in  the  steady,  equable 
manner  which  characterizes  the  condensing  power  of  the  uterus  not 
already  exhausted  by  antecedent  pregnancies  and  the  throes  of  reiter- 
ated parturition. 

There  are  some  women,  however,  who  preserve  throughout  life,  and 
after  repeated  gestations,  the  same  steady  force  as  to  the  uterus,  which 
characterizes  that  of  the  primipara.  I  have  at  this  moment^  under  mj 
care,  a  woman  confined,  now  five  days  since,  with  her  sixth  child,  and 
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who  has  not  had  since  the  birth  of  it,  and  who  never  has  had  after  the 
birth  of  any  of  her  children,  a  single  after-pain.  This  woman  always 
recovers  progressively  and  steadily  from  the  gravid  condition,  without 
hemorrhage,  without  protracted  lochial  discharge,  or  any  unusual 
symptom.  Her  uterus,  which  at  the  commencement  of  her  labor,  is 
ten  or  eleven  inches  in  length,  by  eight  or  nine  in  width,  and  which 
would  probably  weigh,  immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the  after- 
birth, a  pound  and  a  half,  goes  steadily  on,  reducing  itself  to  its  non- 
gravid  condition,  wherein  it  would  not  weigh  over  two  ounces  and  a 
half.  She  has  this  good  fortune,  in  consequence  of  retaining  the  same 
uterine  tonicity,  the  same  contractile  force,  that  she  had  in  her  early 
youth — and  one  meets  in  practice  with  a  sufficient  number  of  examples 
of  the  sort  to  convince  him  that  the  case  is  not  a  very  rare  one.  You 
will  find  in  your  intercourse  with  the  world,  as  practitioners  of  mid- 
wifery, that  women,  in  general,  are  acquainted  with  this  diflference 
between  the  primipara  and  the  multipara  female ;  for  they  will  say  to 
you — of  the  woman  in  labor — that,  of  course,  she  is  not  to  have  after- 
pains,  because  this  is  her  first  confinement ;  or  of  another,  of  course, 
she  is  to  have  after-pains,  because  this  is  her  second,  her  fifth,  or  her 
tenth  labor. 

What  is  an  after-pain  ?  The  pain  of  a  labor  consists  chiefly,  though 
not  solely,  in  the  pain  felt  at  the  cervix  uteri,  and  is  the  result  of 
violence  done  to  the  texture  of  the  cervix  and  other  parts  by  the  over- 
powering contractile  force  of  the  fundus  and  body.  The  pain  is  at  the 
resisting  part ;  it  is  not  suffered  by  the  compelling  organs.  If  a  man 
strikes  you  a  blow  with  his  fist  and  knocks  you  down,  he  hurts  you 
and  not  himself;  in  the  same  way  the  fundus  and  corpus  uteri,  when 
they  strike  to  rive  open  and  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  cervix  and 
06  uteri,  hurt  them,  excite  pain  in  them  and  sometimes  even  tear  them 
to  pieces,  but  do  not  themselves  experience  any  pain ;  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  women  in  whom  the  circle  of  the  os  uteri  is  torn  in  labor ; 
which  is  the  reason  why,  in  the  examination  of  women  who  have  borne 
children,  you  may  find  fissures  in  the  anterior  or  posterior  lip,  or  at 
the  right  or  left  angles  of  the  lip,  where  the  os  is  most  likely  to  give 
way. 

I  ask  you  again :  what  is  an  after-pain  ?  An  after-pain  is  not  de- 
signed to  expel  anything,  unless  there  be  a  clot  to  be  expelled.  When 
there  is  in  the  womb  a  hard  clot  that  will  not  break  to  pieces,  and  when 
the  OS  uteri,  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  after-birth,  has 
shut  itself  up  like  a  steel  trap,  as  it  often  does,  the  clot  which  cannot 
get  out  until  the  os  uteri  is  again  dilated,  will  excite  pain  by  dilating 
it  as  the  child  did  by  dilating  it.    But  there  are  thousands  of  examples 
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where  there  is  no  clot  to  be  expelled.    When  there  is  no  clot  to  be 
expelled,  the  after-pains  cannot  depend  upon  the  resistance  of  the  cervix 
uteri  to  the  contractions  of  the  body  and  fundus.    A  woman  who  has 
an  after-pain  designed  to  expel  nothing,  will  have  the  pain  in  the  whole 
womb,  not  in  the  cervix,  as  in  the  labor  pain ;  but  pain  in  the  whole 
womb  in  labor  is  a  dangerous  thing ;  it  is  a  pain  which  proves  the 
existence  of  rheumatism  in  the  uterus,  or  of  a  tendency  to  laceration 
of  the  organ.    So  that  jou  see  there  is  a  difference  between  the  tnie 
after-pain  and  the  pain  of  labor.    A  woman  in  labor  does  not  complain 
of  pain  and  soreness  if  jou  press  your  hand  upon  the  globe  of  the 
uterus,  whereas,  when  she  has  just  been  delivered,  she  shrinks  from 
the  pressure,  saying,  "Sir,  you  hurt  me — that  is  very  painful."    The 
whole  womb  is  more  sensible  of  pain,  intolerant  of  pressure ;  the  func- 
tion of  its  sensitive  cords  is  exalted  after  labor.    Now,  during  the 
moments  of  relaxation,  while  the  sensitive  fibres  are  not  compressed 
in  the  tissues  among  which  they  are  distributed,  the  woman  feels  no 
pain ;  but  as  soon  as  the  motor  cords  begin  again  to  excite  the  mus- 
cular tissues,  the  passive  tissues  among  which  the  sensitive  cords  are 
also  distributed,  feel  that  pressure,  and  the  woman  feels  the  i>ain  arising 
therefrom;  just  as  she  feels  the  pain  arising  from  the  rude  cootact  of 
your  hand.    This  is  an  after-pain.    I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  after- 
pain  is  designed  for  a  useful  purpose  of  some  sort,  and  I  submit  it  to 
you  whether  by  the  contractions  of  the  organ,  the  blood  in  the  vessels 
of  it,  whether  they  be  large  or  whether  capillary  vessels,  is  not  pressed 
or  chased  out  into  the  correlative  vessels,  thus  allowing  the  uterus  to 
grow  smaller  and  smaller  and  provoking  the  more  vigorous  action  of 
the  absorbents.    Such  is  the  process  by  means  of  which  the  womb 
recovers,  after  forty  days,  its  non-gravid  volume  and  form.    An  after- 
pain,  therefore,  is  a  good  thing,  and  a  natural.    You  ought  not  to 
make  haste  to  stop,  or  even  lessen  it,  except  it  become  too  violent 

In  a  former  letter,  I  spoke  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  rheumatism 
as  seated  in  the  uterus ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  violent 
after-pains  which  we  meet  with  are  cases  aggravated  by  a  rheumatic 
condition  of  the  organ ;  for,  a  woman  who  has  suffered  from  rheuiM- 
tismus  uteri  for  weeks  before  the  birth  of  her  child,  I  have  always 
found  more  prone  than  another  to  agonize  with  these  after  pains.  I 
speak  with  regard  to  their  intensity,  and  their  rebelliousness  against 
the  usual  modes  of  treatment. 

An  ordinary  after-pain  will  be  relieved  by  an  opium  pill  weighing 
one  or  two  grains,  or  by  two  or  three  such  pills;  or,  it  disappears  after 
a  few  doses  of  laudanum,  consisting  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  drops  each. 
A  dose  less  than  thirty  drops  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  give.   A 
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W'oman  may  take  an  opiam  pill  of  a  grain,  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum 
9very  hour,  until  she  has  taken  two  or  three  such  doses ;  and  it  is  rare 
U>  hear  her  complain  of  after-pains  after  taking  the  second,  or  more 
especially  the  third  such  dose.  Camphor,  also,  has  a  very  special 
power  to  take  away  the  distress  occasioned  by  after-pains.  Our  good 
Dr.  Physick  was  accustomed  to  say  that  camphor  seemed  to  have  been 
made  for  women,  with  whom  it  always  agrees,  while  it  always  dis- 
agrees with  men.  As  a  general  rule,  opium  as  a  medicine  is  preferable 
to  camphor,  for  it  is  less  heating  and  less  stimulating  to  the  whole 
economy;  but  inasmuch  as  there  are  idiosyncrasies  which,  under  the 
use  of  opium,  render  it  distressing  or  intolerable  for  certain  persons, 
you  should  prefer  for  such  patients  the  camphor  medication.  Here  is 
a  good  formula. 

B. — Camphor  Jss; 

Pulv.  gum.  acaciae  3ij ; 

Sacch.  alb.  9ij ; 

Aq.  cinnam.  Siij. 

M.  ft.  Mist. 

S. — The  dose  is  a  tablespoonful. 

This  will  give  you  six  doses,  each  containing  five  grains  of  the  drug. 
You  may  give  the  second  dose  in  half  an  hour  after  the  first ;  or  in 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half;  the  other  doses  may  be  repeated  at 
longer  intervals,  pro  re  nald.  In  some  instances,  it  is  proper  to  add  a 
portion  of  laudanum  to  each  dose,  say  10  or  20  drops. 

Don^t  follow  the  old  fashion,  which  commanded  us  always  to  send 
an  eight  ounce  mixture  to  the  patient;  a  fashion  good  for  the  apothe- 
cary, but  very  bad  for  the  patient ;  for  the  nurse  might  make  her  sick 
by  giving  her  the  whole  drachm,  whereas  she  could  not  do  her  any 
mortal  injury  by  giving  her  half  a  drachm  of  camphor.  Drugs  and 
medicines  are  a  sort  of  edged  tools ;  and  nurses  and  unlearned  people, 
generally,  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  use  them,  d  diacritton^  as  a  French 
tavern-keeper  says  of  the  wine  on  his  table. 

After-pains  irritate;  violent  after-pains,  frequently  repeated,  may 
irritate  the  whole  constitution  so  far  as  to  develop  strong  febrile  phe- 
nomena. Where  they  are  accompanied  with  fever,  or  frequent  pulse, 
how  can  you  discriminate  between  the  phenomena  so  arising,  and  those 
attendant  upon  the  most  mortal  attacks  of  metritis  or  puerperal  peri- 
tonitis ? 

I  pity  you,  gentlemen,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for  the  distress 
and  embarrassment  you  are  destined,  inevitably,  to  encounter  from  the 
difficulty,  nay,  the  sdmost  impossibility  of  making  a  correct  diagnosis 
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in  such  cases.     I  think  one  of  the  most  distressing  nights  of  my  pro- 
fessional life  was  passed  in  the  apartment  of  a  ladj  of  the  greatest 
worth,  and  of  the  highest  social  standing,  who,  after  a  long  attack  of 
rheamatismns  nteri,  preceding  her  accouchement,  gave  birth  to  a  feeble 
child  which  died  a  few  days  after  it  was  bom.    The  expulsion  of  the 
placenta  was  followed  by  severe  after-pains,  that  deprived  her  of  sleep 
during  the  night,  and  which,  continuing  in  an  aggravated  form  doriog 
the  following  day,  brought  on  a  reaction  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
during  which  the  pulse  beat  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  ban- 
dred  and  thirty  strokes  per  minute,  and  this,  accompanied  with  the 
most  intense  pain  of  the  abdomen  as  well  as  of  the  head.     She  was  a 
person  of  great  dignity  of  character,  and  the  utmost  propriety  of  con- 
duct ;  hence,  the  loud  complaints  she  made  convinced  me,  from  my 
knowledge  of  her  character,  that  her  suffering  was  nearly  intolerable. 
I  knew  that  she  had  had  rheumatism  of  the  womb  before  the  birth  of 
the  child,  and  that  the  rheumatic  condition  had  modified  the  muscular 
power  of  the  uterus ;  interfering  with^  and  retarding  the  normal  pro- 
gress of  the  labor.    But,  when  I  discovered,  six-and-thirty  hours  after 
the  accouchement,  that  she  had  a  pulse  of  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
with  a  hot  skin,  and  the  most  acute  pain  of  the  abdomen,  I  could  not 
but  hold  her  life  to  be  seriously  threatened.    I  passed  the  whole  night, 
as  I  have  said,  in  her  apartment,  agitated  by  the  most  conQicting  opin- 
ions.   Certain  motives  induced  n>e  to  refrain  from  letting  blood  io 
the  case;  and  yet,  when  her  groans  and  cries  prompted  me  to  come  to 
her  bedside,  to  examine  with  the  most  minute  care  the  state  of  the 
pulse,  of  the  respiration,  of  the  calorific  power,  of  the  tension  and  sen- 
sibility of  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  the  sensibility  of  the  vaginal  cervix 
as  ascertained  by  the  Touch,  I  always  returned  to  my  seat,  comforted 
with  the  conviction  that  I  was  treating  a  rheumatic  neuralgia  of  the 
uterus  and  splanchnic  branches  of  the  great  sympathetic.     The  diag- 
nosis was,  in  my  opinion,  undeniable ;  yet,  in  half  an  hour,  her  cries 
and  groans  recalled  me  to  her  bedside  to  renew  my  diagnosis  of  rben- 
matism,  and  to  go  again  and  again  through  the  same  sea  of  troubles, 
of  doubt,  and  misgiving  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  judgment    For 
I  said :  If  I  judge  wrong  as  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  case,  and  if  I  lose 
this  patient,  I  shall  never  again  feel  perfectly  contented  in  this  world. 
Happily  for  me,  the  morning  brought  a  remission  to  the  intense  dis- 
tress*    My  patient  recovered  from  her  lying-in,  and   has  continued 
ever  since,  now  these  many  years,  to  suffer  from  distressing  rheumatic 
neuralgia  in  many  parts  of  her  person. 

I  should  in  vain  endeavor  to  put  down  upon  paper  the  discriminat- 
ing signs  by  which  you  are  to  ascertain  that  your  patient  is  laboring 
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under  rheumatismus  uteri,  or  neuralgia  of  the  womb,  and  not  under 
some  acute  inflammation  of  that  viscus.  It  is  idle  to  write  such  a  rela- 
tion ;  a  picture  cannot  be  written ;  it  must  be  painted — nature  must 
paint  it  for  you — and  you  will  find  the  picture  in  the  clinique  of  your 
practice.  Perhaps,  if  you  and  I  were  standing  by  the  bedside  of  a  pa- 
tient laboring  under  this  disorder,  I  might  be  able  to  point  out  certain 
signs — discoverable  in  the  physiognomical  expression,  in  the  tone  of 
the  voice,  in  the  frequency,  quickness,  and  volume  of  the  pulse,  in  the 
respiratory  acts,  in  the  ability  to  move  the  limbs;  in  the  patient's 
tolerance  or  intolerance  of  palpation,  whether  abdominal  or  vaginal ; 
in  the  discharge  from  the  uterus,  and  in  the  state  of  the  urinary  blad- 
der and  the  bowels — that  should  show  you  why  the  case  should  be 
called  neuralgia,  and  not  metritis,  or  metro-peritonitis.  I  could  indi- 
cate, and  you  could  see  these  things;  but  how  can  I  write  them  down ! 
You  know  I  cannot ;  nor  no  man  else. 

If  you  have  studied  your  profession  well,  so  that  you  have  made 
yourselves  masters  of  guiding  principles  in  diagnosis,  you  will  be  able 
to  find  your  way  through  these  devious  paths,  and  I  must  leave  you 
to  your  own  resources  in  the  matter. 

I  will  not  dismiss  the  subject,  however,  without  first  repeating  that 
there  is  not  a  more  difficult  task  to  be  performed  by  the  physician 
than  to  make  the  diagnosis  in  such  oases.  An  antecedent  rheumatic 
state  of  the  womb  may  serve  to  lighten  up  the  path  of  the  observer, 
but,  let  him  beware,  oh  I  let  him  beware  that  even  rheumatismus 
uteri  may  pass  into  metritis  or  metro-peritonitis ;  in  which  case,  an 
error  in  judgment  costs  a  human  life ;  costs  the  disruption  of  the  bonds 
of  the  family  compact,  the  overthrow  of  the  family  altar,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  most  grateful  incense  that  can  rise  to  Heaven — the 
smoke  of  the  incense  that  ascends  to  declare  the  happiness  of  parents 
and  of  children,  in  that  holy  and  sacred  temple  which  is  called  Home. 

The  vessels  in  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  that  open  upon  the  late 
placental  superficies,  continue  to  bleed  after  the  delivery  has  taken 
place.  In  a  womb  recently  emptied,  there  is  a  considerable  number 
of  patent  orifices,  of  which  you  may  see  a  very  pretty  drawing  in  Dr. 
Robert  Lee's  Treatise  on  some  of  the  Diseases  of  Females^  which  repre- 
sents the  orifices  arranged  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  furnish  them  with  a 
species  of  valve.    Noortwyck's  drawing  is  also  a  very  good  one. 

The  blood  discharged  from  the  vessels  is  called  the  lochia ;  fa  x^x^o, : 
xoziia  is  the  Greek  word  from  which  it  is  taken.  It  is  called  in  German, 
hindbettreimgunff,  and  is  called  lockies  in  French.  The  discharge  con- 
tinues for  several  days.  Between  the  third  and  fourth  days,  the 
abundance  is  less;  probably  because  the  forces  are  employed  in  de- 
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termining  the  new  movements  towards  the  mammary  glands,  wfaich 
now  become  centres  of  fluxion,  whereby  the  grannies  of  the  gland  are 
evolved  in  order  to  the  secretion  of  the  nutriment  of  the  new-born 
child.  When  the  milk  has  been  fairly  secreted,  the  lochia!  discharge 
increases  again ;  and  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  days,  it 
becomes  more  abundant  than  on  the  fourth  and  fifth ;  so  that,  when 
your  patients  complain  to  you  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  of  the 
diminution  and  almost  disparition  of  the  lochial  discharge,  you  should 
not  be  disconcerted,  nor  allow  them  to  become  so ;  seeing  that  it  is 
not  a  morbid  but  a  natural  phenomenon. 

In  from  eight  to  twelve  days  from  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  red- 
colored  lochia  has  given  place  to  a  greenish  or  yellowish-green  fluid, 
possessing  a  peculiar  and  often  most  offensive  odor,  powerful  enough 
to  fill  the  whole  of  a  large  apartment ;  and  so  intensOi  that  no  scrupa- 
lous  cares  on  the  part  of  the  monthly  nurse  can  keep  the  patient's 
person  and  bedclothes  free  from  the  disagreeable  effluvium.  The  odor 
sometimes  approaches  that  of  substances  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  and 
maceration,  and  the  inexperienced  practitioner  can  scarcely  avoid  a 
feeling  of  doubt  and  distress  as  to  the  safety  of  the  patient,  considering 
the  intenseness  of  the  stench.  But  I  believe  that  I  can  truly  say,  the 
woman  whose  lochia  is  so  disagreeable  as  above  expressed^  is  scarce!/ 
more  liable  to  attacks  of  disease  than  she  from  whom  no  offensi?e 
exhalation  can  be  perceived.  I  say  this,  founding  myself  upon  much 
observation,  for  I  have  often  experienced  this  great  distrust  on  such 
occasions,  when,  it  seems,  I  had  no  reason  to  do  so ;  nor  can  I  re- 
member that  the  attacks  of  disease  that  I  have  met  with  in  my  Ijiog- 
in  patients  have  commonly  been  characterized  by  an  antecedent 
unusual  lochial  odor. 

There  are  some  women  in  whom  the  discharge  continues  until  the 
end  of  the  month ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  meet  with  persons  in 
whom  it  does  not  cease  until  the  end  of  the  sixth  week.  The  greenish 
discharge,  with  its  peculiar  odor,  gradually  gives  place  to  a  colorless 
and  bland  mucus,  which,  for  such  women  as  have  great  powers  of  re- 
covery, is  gone  entirely  by  the  twenty-first  day.  This  discharge  is 
very  like  thin  albumen-ovi — and  comes  from  the  crypts  of  the  canal 
of  the  cervix.  In  the  early  stages  of  a  lalK)r,  when  the  os  is  opening, 
those  crypts  send  out  a  profusion  of  this  albumen ;  and  when  the 
cervix  is  recovering  after  the  fifteenth  day,  the  excretion  becoma 
again  abundant,  and  is  not  of  bad  omen. 

I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  the  womb  has  apparently  recovered  its 
non-gravid  magnitude  in  three  weeks  from  the  birth  of  the  child;  aod 
I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  the  uterus,  filled  with  coagulated  blood, 
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extended  nearly  up  to  the  umbilicus  of  the  woman  on  the  eighteenth 
daj  after  the  child  was  born.  A  womb  that  remains  very  large  is 
more  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  protracted  lochial  excretion  than  one  that 
firmly  condenses  itself,  and  approaches  the  state  of  the  nongravid 
uterus.  You  will  have,  then,  a  prognosis  that  is  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able, according  as  the  womb  is  large  or  small.  If  the  womb  grows 
small  rapidly,  and  puts  an  early  end  to  the  excretion,  in  consequence 
of  its  healthful  condensing  power,  the  woman  is  not  likely  to  suffer 
danger  from  the  cessation  of  the  discharge;  but  if  a  womb  remain 
large,  and  heavy,  and  doughy,  and  the  discharge  cease  too  early,  or 
too  suddenly,  the  diagnostic  will  be  that  of  a  pathological  condition 
of  the  organ,  and  the  prognosis  will  flow  out  of  that;  for  an  inflam- 
matory condition  of  the  organ  could  not  but  modify  its  power  of 
excretion.  In  one  case,  you  may  be  called  on  to  interfere  therapeuti- 
cally ;  in  the  other,  you  do  mischief  by  you  intervention. 

"When  complaints  are  made  to  you  on  occasions  like  these,  you 
should  give  them  careful  attentioh,  and  institute  such  inquiries  as  to 
the  state  of  the  sick  organ,  as  may  suffice  to  discover  the  truth  as  to 
whether  it  be  morbidly  deprived  of  its  excretive  power,  or  whether 
it  be  only  physiologically  deprived  thereof. 

You  will  find,  in  the  world,  a  foolish  prejudice,  especially  among  the 
less  informed  classes  of  the  population,  which  induces  them  to  allow 
the  accumulated  products  of  the  foul  excretions  of  the  uterus  to  rest 
and  putrefy  upon  the  external  genitals,  from  an  ignorant  fear  they  have 
of  checking  a  discharge  deemed  essential  to  their  safety.  I  hope  you 
will  always  endeavor  to  dissipate  all  false  notions  in  relation  to  this 
matter ;  and  you  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  do  so,  if  you  should  take 
the  trouble  to  explain  to  the  patient  or  to  the  nurse,  that  putrid  exha- 
lations arising  from  accumulated  blood  and  mucus  at  the  orifice  of 
the  vagina,  or  within  its  canal,  expose  the  woman  to  the  dangers  of 
putrid  infection ;  and  you  should  direct  the  nurse,  in  all  cases  under 
your  care,  to  keep  the  woman  scrupulously  clean  by  ablutions  with 
warm  water  and  soap,  to  which  should  be  added  some  spirits  or  wine. 
For  persons  whose  circumstances  will  warrant  such  expense,  I  gene- 
rally direct  my  nurses  to  make  ablutions  with  red  wine  and  water. 
I  find  that  some  of  the  brethren,  and  even  some  of  the  monthly  nurses, 
in  this  quarter,  are  in  the  habit  of  ordering  the  vaginal  injection. 
The  circumstances  would  be  very  peculiar  that  could  induce  me  to 
make  such  a  prescription ;  for  I  conceive  if  the  napkins  that  receive 
the  discharge  are  changed  several  times  a  day;  and  if  a  sponge, 
squeezed  out  in  warm  soap  and  water,  or  wine  and  water,  be  used  as 
a  detergent,  the  contractility  of  the  tissues  within  will  always  emulge 
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them  sufficiently.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  the  dictate  of 
prudence  or  caution  to  fill  the  patient's  womb  with  soap  and  water, 
or  any  other  material  of  injection. 

In  cold  weather,  and  in  the  variable  seasons  of  spring  and  autamn, 
the  woman  should  be  carefully  protected  against  the  danger  of  taking 
cold  by  undue  exposure  of  these  parts.  Let  me  advise  you  to  caution 
the  patient  against  going,  even  after  the  lapse  of  the  month,  to  the 
privy,  the  exhalations  and  the  damp  and  cold  of  which  render  her 
very  liable  to  repression  of  the  fluxional  movements,  which  should 
be  most  sedulously  avoided. 

Some  women  have  their  lochia  too  profusely,  from  getting  up  too 
soon :  when  they  are  thus  profuse,  one  of  the  most  reasonable  reme- 
dies will  be  found  in  ordering  them  to  take  again  a  recumbent  or 
horizontal  posture.    Such  a  position,  taking  off  the  strain  from  the 
distal  branches  of  the  vessels,  is  alone,  in  many  cases,  suflBcient  to  pot 
an  end  to  the  morbid  momentum  of  the  blood  in  its  uterine  and  sper- 
matic branches.    When  recumbency  fails  to  cure,  the  question  might 
present  itself  of  the  propriety  of  bleeding  from  a  vein,  in  order  to  take 
off  a  portion  of  the  injecting  power  of  the  systemic  ventricle;  or,  if 
such  a  procedure  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  if  the  excess  be  jostlj 
attributable  to  an  enfeebled  or  atonic  condition  of  the  uterus,  one 
should  direct  the  patient  to  take  some  astringent  infusion ;  such  as 
infusion  of  red  roses  acidulated  with  aromatic  sulphuric  acid ;  or  infu- 
sion of  cinchona  and  cascarilla;  or  quassia,  or  chamomile;  or  infosioD 
of  krameria,  or  diluted  tincture  of  catechu  or  kino ;  or  some  doses  of 
opium ;  or  the  saccharum  saturni ;  or  alum-and-nutmeg  powders  so 
often  mentioned  in  these  pages ;  or  more  than  all,  the  vinum  secale 
cornuti,  or  the  secale  in  powder  mixed  with  water,  or  one-grain  pills 
of  ergotin  ;  the  doses  to  be  repeated  once  in  an  hour  or  more. 

I  shall  take  advantage  of  the  present  occasion  to  refer  you  to  the 
220th  page  of  that  charming  volume,  entitled :  Lectures  on  the  Theanj 
and  Practice  of  Midwifery,  delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  St  George's  Hos- 
pital, by  Eobert  Lee,  F.  E.  S.,  &c.  &c.:  London,  1844,  Svo.,  a  book 
which  I  could  desire  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  of  my  pupils,  as 
I  look  upon  its  author  as  the  ablest  man  in  all  England,  in  this  depart- 
ment of  science  and  practice. 

I  told  him,  in  1845,  that  he  might  safely  die  now.  "Why  die?** 
said  he. — "  Because  you  are  already  ineffaceably  inscribed  on  the  roll 
of  Fame."  "  How's  that  ?  how's  that  ?"  said  he.— "  Jt  is  thus,  my  dear 
doctor :  first,  you  are  the  man  who  has  made  the  profession  know  the 
true  nature  of  phlegmasia-albadolens ;  it  is  you  who  have  taught  us  that 
the  disease  is  crural  phlebitis ;  secondly,  you  are  indissolably  aoited 
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irith  that  company  of  men  who  have  established  the  spontaneous  ovu- 
lation as  a  cause  of  menstruation.  Nothing  can  separate  jour  fame  from 
that  of  Ndgrier,  Gendrin,  Pouchet,  Purkinje,  Von  Baer,  Budolph  Wag- 
ner, &c. ;  thirdly,  jou  have  just  now  shown  me  jour  last  and  greatest 
iiscoverj,  that  of  the  largest  ganglion  in  the  human  bodj,  to  wit,  the 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  womb.  I  don't  see  anything  left  for  jou  to 
discover,  and  therefore,  I  saj,  you  may  die  now ;  nothing  can  prevent 
you  from  being  immortal."  Dr.  Lee  replied :  "  I'll  no  die  yet  1  I'll  no 
die  yet  I" — and  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  he  is  still  living  and  in 
excellent  health.  Such  people  ought  to  die  of  old  age,  and  nothing  ehe, 
as  we  say  in  America. 

But  to  return  to  his  220th  page ;  he  says :  **  This  discharge  from 
the  uterus  after  delivery,  called  the  lochial  discharge,  does  not  usually 
cease,  altogether,  until  the  uterus  has  contracted  greatly,  and  become 
much  reduced  in  volume  by  the  absorption  of  its  coats,  bloodvessels, 
and  nerves.  The  uterus  is  much  more  rapidly  absorbed  in  some 
women  than  in  others,  and  this  chiefly  depends  on  the  previous  state 
of  the  patient's  health,  and  the  nature  of  the  labor." 

It  is  customary  to  put  a  binder  around  the  abdomen  of  a  woman 
just  confined ;  a  precaution  rarely  neglected  in  this  country ;  but  the 
neglect  of  which  is  usually  assigned  as  the  cause  of  much  after  suffering 
and  ill  health  that  the  patient  causelessly  attributes  to  the  ignorance 
and  carelessness  of  her  monthly  nurse,  or  her  medical  attendant, 
should  she  happen  not  to  have  a  good  getting  up. 

It  is  necessary  that  you  should  be  cautious  in  the  use  of  the  bandage; 
for  if  the  bandage  be  worn  too  strictly  and  with  a  heavy  compress 
between  it  and  the  abdomen,  it  cannot  but  happen  that  the  globe  of 
the  womb,  which  for  a  few  days  after  delivery  is  as  large  as  a  cricket- 
ball,  will  be  thrust  down  into  the  excavation,  pushing  the  vagina  before 
it,  thus  shortening  that  tube,  on  the  upper  extremity  of  which  the 
uterus  rests,  and  which,  in  fact,  furnishes  to  the  uterus  nearly  its  whole 
support  amidst  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  Suppose  you  were  to  fix  one 
of  the  utero-abdominal  supporters,  as  they  are  called,  upon  the  hypo- 
gastrium  of  a  woman  just  confined,  and  compel  her  to  wear  it  for  the 
forty  days  ensuing,  or  until  the  uterus  had  recovered  its  non-gravid 
magnitude  and  weight,  would  not  your  patient  be  sure  to  recover 
with  a  prolapsus  uteri?  Messrs.  M'Clintock  &  Hardy,  in  Practical 
Observations  on  Midwifery^  Dublin,  1848, 8vo.,  at  page  6,  inform  us  that 
at  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  where  they  made  the  "Observations," 
the  binder  is  regarded  as  a  most  essential  article  in  the  Lying-in  ward, 
that  Dr.  Johnson  looks  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  means  of 
securing  a  good  detachment  and  expulsion  of  the  placenta ;  and  they 
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even  attribute  to  its  universal  use  in  the  house  the  fact  that  only  one 
case  of  hour-glass  contraction,  requiring  the  introduction  of  the  hand, 
had  occurred  there  for  five  years.  Should  you  meet  with  the  work 
above  cited,  be  not,  I  pray,  misled  by  their  statement,  for  experience 
and  reflection  will  come  to  show  that  hour-glass  contraction  is  caused 
by  adherence  of  the  placenta  to  the  womb,  an  adhesion  so  firm  that 
the  strongest  contraction  of  the  womb  cannot  displace  it.  In  such  an 
event,  the  placenta  serves  as  a  splint  to  distend  the  fundus,  whereas 
the  corpus  and  cervix,  finding  no  opposition,  contract  and  shut  the 
placenta  up  in  the  superior  cell.    Their  explanation  is  an  error. 

You  will  find,  at  page  208  of  Prof.  AsdrubaM's  work,  Tratato  Oeni- 
rale  di  Osietricia^  Teoretica  e  Pratica^  vol.  2d,  some  excellent  observations 
on  the  evils  and  abuse  of  bandages ;  and  inasmuch  as,  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  most  incorrect  and  harmful  notions  exist  on  the 
subject,  I  think  I  shall  do  you  no  disservice  if  I  translate  the  whole 
passage  from  that  most  learned  and  admirable  author. 

"The  habit  of  binding  up  the  abdomen  of  women  in  childbed  was 
in  use  among  all  the  ancients.  Yet  Peu  and  Mauriceau  have  declaimed 
against  the  abuse  of  it,  though  they  did  not  admit  that  it  should  be 
wholly  proscribed.  Many  of  the  moderns  still  advocate  its  emploj- 
ment,  but  with  great  precaution ;  as  if  in  doubt  whether  it  might  do 
most  good  or  most  harm ;  but  the  majority  of  them  have  condemned 
the  custom.  Buchan  looks  upon  it  as  absurd,  and  Gorter  as  mischiev- 
ous, and  as  the  occasion,  almost  always,  of  serious  disorders. 

"Among  the  motives  that  have  prevailed  among  some  to  recommend 
the  binder,  the  principal  one  was  to  furnish  the  patient  with  the  same 
sort  of  aid  as  it  is  customary  to  give  the  patient  in  dropsy  after  the 
operation  for  paracentesis,  with  a  view  to  prevent  attacks  of  lipothymia 
and  syncope,  likely  to  ensue  upon  the  sudden  and  great  evacuation  of 
the  abdominal  cavity.  Another  motive  was,  to  restore  to  the  abdomen 
its  nongravid  size  and  form. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  when  com- 
pressed by  the  binder,  will  find  as  much  assistance  for  the  compression 
of  the  viscera  and  bloodvessels  as  it  had  previously  received  from  the 
gravid  uterus.  But,  inasmuch  as,  for  the  obtaining  of  this  eCTect,  the 
abdomen  must  be  firmly  bound,  and  as  there  is  no  other  motive  for  it, 
the  constriction,  no  doubt,  is  often  sufficient  to  produce  suppression 
of  the  lochia,  whence  may  arise  suffocation  and  pain,  which  are  the 
beginnings  of  terrible  maladies.  How  some  recommend  it  without 
clear  motives,  and  others  reject  it  altogether,  is  demonstrated  by  daily 
observation ;  for  it  is  observed  that  no  evils  befall  those  who  make 
no  use  of  the  binder,  but  leave  the  abdomen  perfectly  free;  they  pMS 
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iroagh  the  puerperal  state  without  the  least  untoward  circumstance. 
Thj  should  we  resort  to  a  method  IVom  which,  as  Dionis  observes, 
lere  proceeds  more  mischief  than  good  ?  In  order  to  avoid  deliquium 
nd  syncope,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  woman,  as  soon  as  she  is 
onfined,  should  preserve  a  horizontal  posture ;  and  if,  unexpectedly, 
r  by  accident,  deliquium  should  occur,  certainly  we  ought  to  make 
se  of  remedies  equal  to  the  removal  of  the  evil,  and  prompt  in  their 
ction,  and  not  trust  to  a  mere  bandage.  If  a  woman  should  have  an 
straordinarily  flaccid  abdomen,  it  might  certainly  be  advisable  to 
>ntract  it  by  a  bandage  made  moderately  tight,  and  kept  so,  for  a 
jw  days. 

"  The  second  motive  for  recommending  a  bandage  is,  as  expressed 
1  §  282,  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  abdomen  of  the  puerperal  woman, 
(ut  experience  shows  that  the  restoration  of  its  shape  depends  upon 
ature,  and  not  upon  any  art  whatever.  The  abdomen,  as  soon  as  it 
I  relieved  from  its  distension  by  the  gravid  uterus,  recovers  such 
)rm  and  size  as  it  is  susceptible  of,  under  the  contraction  of  its  mus- 
ics and  teguments :  it  would  not,  certainly,  be  susceptible  of  a  corru- 
ation  beyond  the  natural  degree,  by  any  restraint  afforded  by  a 
nen  bandage.  How  true  this  is,  may  be  observed  in  many  women, 
rho,  after  repeated  labors,  find  the  abdomen  relaxed  and  flaccid,  not- 
j'ithstanding  their  extravagant  sacrifices  to  the  dictates  of  fashion  in 
ress.  They  look  to  the  physician  for  this  happy  restoration ;  they 
nppose  that  he,  by  means  of  his  bandage,  ought  to  restore  the  abdo- 
len  to  its  primitive  condition ;  never  reflecting,  that  they  wear  their 
orsets  without  obtaining  the  least  advantage ;  and  that  the  support 
hey  require  for  too  flaccid  an  abdomen  is  to  be  obtained  only  from 
he  ordinary  corsets  and  busks,  which  they  can  tighten  at  will,  and 
0  which  they  can  give  any  form,  adapted  to  their  necessities  or 
aprices."  Professor  Asdrubali  concludes  his  article  with  a  consider- 
.ble  quotation  from  Lemoine,  which  I  shall  not  cite  to  you  for  the 
^resent. 

I  have  already,  in  a  former  letter,  offered  you  some  remarks  upon 
he  use  of  the  bandage,  as  a  means  of  suppressing  the  tendency  of  the 
iterus  to  expand  soon  after  labor,  and  receive,  and  contain  the  pro- 
locts  of  what  is  called  a  concealed  hemorrhage,  for  which  I  refer  you 
o  Letter  XL.  I  likewise  expressed  the  opinion  that  certain  women, 
ifter  sudden  deliveries,  having  had  the  womb  enormously  distended 
)efore,  suffer  from  violent  lipothymia  and  deliquium  for  want  of  some 
ibdominal  tension,  or  for  want  of  a  bandage.  For  such  exigencies,  I 
lold  the  bandage  to  be  laudable,  and  the  use  of  it  not  to  be  preter- 
nitted :  but  as  for  the  rest,  I  here  fully  give  my  approbation  to  the 
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sensible,  reasonable  remarks  of  Professor  Asdrubali.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  much  of  the  prevalence  of  prolapsus  uteri  in  this  country 
is  due  to  the  improper  use  of  the  binder.    Pray  attend  to  this  point. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  management  of  women  newly  delivered  to 
which  I  must  now  advert.  It  is  a  very  commoa  occurrence  to  find 
the  woman  recently  put  to  bed,  afifected  with  retention  of  urine :  the 
occurrence  is  so  common,  that  it  is  a  rule  of  duty  for  the  physician 
who  has  charge  of  the  case  to  make  inquiry  into  the  matter.  It  can- 
not but  be  inconvenient,  and  not  a  little  dangerous,  to  allow  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  renal  secretion  to  accumulate  in  the  bladder  to  a  great 
amount.  But  that  organ  has  been  so  much  distressed,  and  so  much 
compressed,  and,  perhaps,  so  much  contused  in  the  transit  of  the  foetus 
through  the  pelvis,  that  it  must  be,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  an  exceedingly 
trite  occurrence  to  find  the  woman  allowing  from  thirty  to  forty 
ounces  of  fiuid  to  accumulate  in  the  bladder  of  urine.  This  puts  the 
cystic  tissue  dangerously  on.  the  stretch,  compressing  the  uterus  and 
thrusting  it  too  far  backwards,  or  even  overturning  it ;  exciting  pain, 
urinary  and  rectal  tenesmus,  and  fever,  which  it  would  be  easj  to 
guard  against  by  a  simple  precaution.  It  is  considered  by  accou- 
cheurs,  therefore,  an  invariable  point  of  duty  to  inquire,  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  whether  the  bladder  of  urine  has 
been  relieved. 

If  you,  who  read  this  letter,  be  not,  and  do  not  intend  to  become  an 
accoucheur,  you  might  nevertheless  adopt  the  custom  of  the  acooacbeur 
in  such  cases.  An  accoucheur  would  not  think,  I  suppose,  of  giving 
medicine  to  provoke  a  discharge  of  the  urine  in  such  a  case.  An  ac- 
coucheur does  not  like  his  patient  to  be  disturbed  by  a  dose  of  physic, 
or  even  by  a  common  aperient  enema,  in  the  first  two  days  at  least  of 
the  lying-in.  He  knows  that  drugs  are  of  no  avail  for  this  kind  of 
retention,  and  he  resorts  at  once  to  a  remedy  which  cannot  fail,  which 
is  not  inconvenient,  and  in  nowise  painful :  I  mean  the  introduction 
of  the  catheter.  If  the  woman  should  not  be  relieved  in  the  course  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  hours,  the  catheter  should  be  introduced,  and  so 
on  from  day  to  day,  until  the  power  of  the  urinary  organ  be  quite  re- 
established. 

I  pray  you  remember,  that  you  might  make  a  false  diagnosis  in  the 
matter  if  you  be  not  careful.  I  have  seen  this  false  diagnosis  made  a 
hundred  times  by  the  nurses  and  by  patients  themselves ;  they  sop- 
posing  the  distress  to  arise  from  what  is  called  after-pains,  while,  in 
fact,  it  depended  solely  upon  retention  of  urine  and  extraordinary  dis- 
tension of  the  bladder  of  urine.  If,  for  a  woman  complaining  of  after- 
pains,  you  should  explore  the  case,  by  pressing  your  hand  upon  the 
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bjpogastrium,  and  fiud  there  a  well-defined,  resisting,  orbicular  mass, 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  mistake  it  for  the  uterus.  Sometimes 
I  have  had  a  difficulty  in  making  the  discrimination,  bj  trusting  merely 
to  my  sense  of  touch.  The  difficulty  of  diagnosis  has  vanished  from 
me  always,  however,  upon  ascertaining — first,  that  the  woman  has  had 
no  urinary  excretion  for  a  number  of  hours ;  and,  secondly,  by  say- 
ing to  her,  "  Listen  to  me ;  attend.  I  am  pressing  my  hand  upon  a 
lump  which  I  find  here  at  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach.  I  am  going 
to  press  harder,  in  order  to  give  you  some  feeling  of  pain.  Please 
give  your  attention  to  the  sort  of  pain  which  I  shall  produce ; — and 
tell  me  whether  or  not  the  pain  you  now  feel  may  be  truly  called  a 
urinary  pain.    Is  it  a  pain  to  make  water  ?'^ 

"Yes,  sir,  it  is  r 

"  Very  well.—I  understand  the  case  now." 

After  such  an  answer,  a  doctor  would  be  very  stupid  if  he  should 
not  propose  the  use  of  the  catheter. 

After  severe  labors,  the  bladder  is  occasionally  found  to  refuse  to 
resume  its  function  of  expelling  the  urine  for  three,  eight,  ten,  and 
sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  As  long  as  it  refuses  to  do  its 
duty,  the  medical  man  should  remove  the  urine  twice  a  day,  or,  what 
is  far  better,  leave  a  proper  catheter  in  the  hands  of  the  patient ;  first 
instructing  her  to  apply  it  for  her  own  relief.  There  are  many 
persons  who  can  be  trusted  to  do  this  little  operation  themselves, 
which  is  a  saving  both  to  their  own  feelings  and  those  of  the  medical 
attendant,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  more  disagreeable  operation  to  be 
performed  than  that  of  catheterism  of  the  female ;  an  operation  which, 
I  should  think,  every  gentleman  would  be  glad  to  commit  to  other 
bands  than  his  own.  It  does  no  mischief,  I  suppose,  in  such  cases, 
to  give  a  little  sweet  spirits  of  nitre;  to  give  a  little  weak  solution  of 
nitre ;  to  allow  your  patient  to  take  infusion  of  watermelon  seed ;  of 
parsley  root,  of  horseradish,  or  of  juniper  berries ;  which  do  little 
harm,  and  less  good.  If  the  patient  will  have  a  placebo,  let  her  have 
the  most  innoxious  one  you  can  devise.  AiVer  all,  there  is  nothing 
for  retention  of  urine  like  a  good  catheter. 

It  is  not  good  practice  to  excite  perturbations  in  the  economy  of  a 
woman  who  has  just  gone  through  the  pain  and  excitement  of  a  labor. 
Such  a  person  requires  a  long  and  profound  repose  of  the  organs  and 
organisms,  as  well  as  of  the  spirit  itself;  for  which  all  sorts  of  compla- 
cencies ought  to  be  provided.  A  dose  of  cathartic  medicine,  admin- 
istered within  twenty-four  hours,  is  sufficient,  in  some  instances,  to  call 
up  movements,  whether  nervous  or  vascular,  that  it  would  be  far  wiser 
to  leave  uncalled.  Wake  not  the  sleeping  lion  I  Attacks  of  engorge- 
38 
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ment  and  inflammation  have,  I  am  sure,  followed  the  intempestive 
exhibition  of  purgative  medicines  by  imprudent  and  presuming  nurses. 
It  is  time  enough,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  to  cause  the  bowels 
to  be  moved  once  or  twice,  afler  the  lapse  of  from  sixty  to  seventy-two 
hours ;  and  the  woman  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  with  any  kind  of 
physic  for  at  least  this  length  of  time  after  her  delivery.  When  tbe 
time  does  arrive  for  giving  some  medicine,  an  aperient  ought  to  be 
selected,  and  not  a  purgative.  The  patient  is  not  sick ;  she  does  not 
want  physic ;  her  bowels  are  lazy,  and  merely  require  to  be  roused  a 
little ;  the  woman  ought  to  have  one  or  two  alvine  dejections,  and  not 
more,  unless  she  be  really  sick.  To  procure  this  desirable  end,  pny 
select  some  article  that  you  can  depend  upon.  Can  you  depend  upon 
magnesia,  or  upon  the  common  combination  of  magnesia  and  Epsom 
.  salt  ?  No.  A  dose  of  magnesia  will  operate  either  not  at  all,  or  once^ 
or  eight  or  ten  times.  Will  senna  or  rhubarb  answer  your  purpose? 
Unfaithfully ;  because  they  bring  on  purging,  if  you  give  a  sufScient 
dose ;  and  if  you  give  a  moderate  dose,  you  will  be  disappointed  in 
the  operation.  What  is  the  medicine  that  does  not  disappoint  yon? 
Castor  oil.  The  dose  of  this  medicine  ought  to  be,  as  a  medium, 
about  half  a  tablespoonful.  In  ten  cases  of  women  just  confined,  a 
dessertspoonful  of  castor  oil  will  be  sufficient  for  nine  of  them,  and 
the  tenth  one  can  repeat  it  after  five  or  six  hours,  if  she  chooses,  i 
advise  you  to  follow  this  method ;  and  I  confidently  advise  you  in 
this  way,  because  "  hiud  inexpertus  loquorP  Neither  my  friend  Dr. 
Samuel  Jackson,  nor  I,  would  consent  to  give  a  woman  a  tablespooD- 
ful  of  castor  oil  under  such  circumstances,  because  we  know  that  half 
a  tablespoonful  is  a  better  dose  for  her.  Dr.  Jackson  is  a  good 
authority  in  matters  of  therapeutics.  I  wish  there  were  more  like 
him  in  the  country. 

The  diet  of  the  woman  is  worthy  of  some  consideration :  many 
women  are  left  by  labor  with  their  bloodvessels  in  a  state  of  convul- 
sion, so  to  speak ;  the  tempest  and  whirlwind  of  their  passion  do  not 
subside,  for  many  of  them  at  least,  for  hours  after  the  provoking  cause 
has  been  taken  away. 

If  the  woman  has  not  lost  a  great  quantity  of  blood  by  the  detadi- 
ment  of  the  placenta ;  or  if  the  lochial  discharge  should  prove  to  be 
not  very  abundant,  the  materials  for  development  left  within  her  blood- 
vessels ought  not  to  be  deemed  to  require  much  refection  for  two  or 
three  days.  She  is  about  to  have  a  new  cause  of  constitutional  dis- 
turbance set  up  within  her :  both  the  mammary  glands  are  destined 
to  sudden,  I  was  going  to  say,  bursting  development.  They  are  both 
about  to  become  suddenly  instinct  with  life;  an  operation  attended, 
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in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  not  with  fever,  at  least  with  a  quasi  febrile 
paroxysm. 

These  considerations  render  it  expedient  that  her  diet  should  con- 
sist of  very  light,  digestible,  and  sufficiently  nutritious  materials.  I 
presume  that  in  different  parts  of  the  country  there  are  different 
modes  of  treating  the  lying-in  woman  as  to  her  diet;  but  as  for  us  in 
Philadelphia,  a  time-honored  custom  which  is  universally  adhered  to, 
commands  the  nurse  to  provide  for  her  patient  a  diet  of  gruel  made 
with  oatmeal.  Many  of  the  nurses  boil  it  into  a  thick  porridge,  and 
give  it  to  the  patient  sweetened  with  sugar,  afler  having  made  a  very 
slender  addition  of  salt ;  it  is  deemed  aperient,  agreeable  to  the  patient, 
and  satisfies  well  the  cravings  to  the  stomach. 

The  woman  is  also  allowed  a  cup  of  tea,  and  some  dry  toast  or  baked 
rusks ;  or  any  simple  preparation  of  bread.  Tea  and  toast,  oatmeal 
gruel  and  cold  water  are  a  lying-in  woman's  allowance  until  after  the 
milk  comes,  in  Philadelphia.  Hot  tiff,  or  brandy  and  water ;  soups, 
meats,  eggs ;  all  animal  substances  ought  to  be  proscribed. 

As  to  the  diet  of  oatmeal  gruel,  I  have  on  many  occasions  observed 
that  women  taking  oatmeal  gruel  have  become  tympanitic;  and  that 
it  is  a  less  wholesome  food  than  is  generally  supposed.  You  will  be 
amused  if  not  instructed  by  the  following  paragraph  from  Rainald's 
Byrth  of  Mankynde: — 

"  And  here  it  is  worthy  to  be  noted,  that  whereas  it  is  a  common 
usage  to  geve  often  to  women  in  theyr  chyld-bed  cawdels  of  otemele, 
ihynking  and  saying  therby  the  woman  to  be  scoured :  whereas  in 
deede  the  sayde  otemele  is  a  notable  by nder  and  dryer ;  therefore  ye 
shall  understand  that  the  ryght  use  therof  is  to  geve  it  to  such  as  have 
alreadyeben  well  and  sufficiently  scoured  and  clensed  from  their  birth, 
and  other  thynges  to  be  looked  for  in  this  tyme  and  case ;  but  if  the 
woman  be  not  sufficiently  purged  already,  then  give  her  no  otemele 
cawdels,  ne  other  thynges  that  may  bynde." 

I  have  said  above  that  all  animal  substances  ought  to  be  proscribed 
for  the  woman  recently  delivered :  I  ought  to  qualify  this  statement 
for  those  cases  in  which  great  debility  might  seem  to  demand  a  more 
generous  diet. 

The  good  old  author  whom  I  have  just  now  evoked  from  his  grave 
that  he  might  speak  to  you  about  otemeh  cawdel^  was  far  more  liberal 
than  the  moderns  in  his  allowance  of  food  to  women  in  travail.  At 
the  70th  page,  speaking  of  cases  of  retained  placenta,  he  saith : — 

"^  If  retention  of  it  comes  by  weakenes  of  the  labourer,  through  long 
tranyle,  then  must  she  be  recomforted  and  strengthed  with  good  com- 
fortable meates  and  drinkes,  whiche  may  snhabt  her,  as  broath  made 
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of  the  yolcke  of  egges,  or  with  good  old  wyne,  and  good  fat  and  tidie 
Oeshe  of  byrdes,  hennes  6esh,  capons,  partrige,  pigins  and  such  like.'' 

I  hope  you  will  sometimes  remember  and  perpend  the  good  fat 
'^  tidie  fleshe,  byrdes,  hennes  fleshe,  pigins,  and  so  forth,"  that  might 
have  been  the  happy  allotment  of  Queen  Catharine  Parr  had  her  hopes 
of  a  baby  not  been  doomed  to  a  sad  disappointment,  at  the  time  when 
her  pregnancy,  like  Mrs.  Commodore  Trunnion's,  tenues  in  aurai 
evadehaU 

Pray  never  forget  that  excellent  old  English  parlance  of  his,  nor 
forget  to  enliart  her  when  your  patient  has  come  too  low  after  her 
wasting  hemorrhages,  or  exhausting  efforts  in  childbearing. 

A  woman  ought  to  keep  her  bed  for  the  first  nine  or  ten  days  after 
her  accouchement ;  if  she  gets  up,  the  womb  descends  lower  into  the 
excavation  than  the  place  it  ought  to  occupy.  The  womb  will  get 
well,  notwithstanding  such  imprudence ;  but  the  vagina  may  be  ruiDed, 
and  the  woman's  health  may  be  forever  after  disturbed  by  a  prolapdoo, 
which  always  coincides  with  a  shortening  of  the  vagina.  Prolapsos 
uteri  means,  and  is  nothing  else  than  shortening  of  the  vagina;  and 
you  have  nothing  to  cure  in  prolapsus  uteri  but  a  shortening  of  the 
vagina ;  and  when  that  is  cured,  the  woman  is  cured,  and  you  have 
nothing  else  to  do  for  the  cure. 

There  is  another  motive  why  a  woman  should  not  soon  get  up,  ari* 
ing  from  her  extraordinary  nervous  susceptibility  after  labor.  She 
may  take  cold;  she  may  be  seized  with  a  rigor;  and  the  rigor  may 
give  her  an  attack  of  weed  in  the  breast ;  or  the  force  of  the  reaction 
may  fall  upon  the  womb,  or  upon  the  peritoneum ;  so  that  she  shall 
pay  for  her  imprudent  early  rising  with  a  mammary  abscess,  or  bj 
loss  of  her  life  in  a  childbed  fever.  I  verily  believe  that  one-half  of 
the  vexations  I  have  experienced  in  the  course  of  my  life,  &om  sodi 
occurrences,  have  been  the  fruit  of  untimely,  imprudent  exposore  ai 
to  diet,  or  as  to  too  early  rising  from  the  bed.  I  tell  my  young  Iidj- 
patients  that  if  they  keep  the  bed  until  they  are  cured,  childbearing 
will  not  make  them  break — as  it  is  called.  A  squaw  with  two  pap- 
pooses  is  nothing  but  a  squaw.  She  might  have  been  a  very  prettj 
woman  still,  if  she  had  had  a  good  nurse,  and  kept  her  bed  until  after 
the  ninth  day.  She  who  gets  up  too  soon  will  have  wrinkles,  and 
grow  sallow  and  ugly  before  she  is  twenty-five. 

After  the  ninth  day  has  elapsed,  if  nothing  has  happened,  the  woman 
may  be  taken  up  for  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  again  as  long  in  tbe 
afternoon ;  prolonging  from  day  to  day  her  leave  of  absence  from  the 
couch,  until  her  strength  being  gradually  restored,  there  shall  seem 
no  longer  need  for  any  restriction  whatever. 
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I  shall  refrain  from  offering  remarks  here  on  the  coming  of  the  milk, 
and  the  management  of  the  breast,  as  I  intend  to  devote  a  separate 
letter  to  that  consideration. 

As  to  riding  out,  it  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  patient's  health ; 
it  is  well,  however,  to  have  a  rule.  My  rule  is  to  say,  you  may  ride 
cot  on  the  twenty-first  day,  if  you  be  well  enough,  and  the  weather 
be  inviting.  An  hour's  ride  is  long  enough  for  the  first  sortie.  But, 
if  the  lochia  are  not  gone,  it  is  better  to  stay  at  home. 

No  woman  ought  to  consider  herself  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
her  accouchement  until  after  the  lapse  of  an  entire  month.  The  Jews, 
who  inhabited  a  very  warm  climate,  were  considered,  by  their  Law- 
giver, unclean  for  forty  days  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  Christian 
women  are  purified  in  thirty  days,  and  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  them 
think  themselves  so  earlier  than  that.  I  wish  that  the  brethren  could 
lend  their  influence  to  reinstate  the  Mosaic  doctrine  on  this  point. 
But  some  people  will  not  believe  Moses  nor  the  prophets  either ;  nor 
would  they  believe,  though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead  to  tell  them, 
they  are  not  well,  if  they  but  feel  well. 

Pregnant  women  ought  never  to  be  vaccinated.  This  is  a  rule  that  I 
advise  you  not  to  depart  from  even  on  the  most  urgent  occasion.  If  a 
woman  have  been  once  vaccinated,  and  appeal  to  you  to  revaccinate 
her  because  there  is  a  present  variolous  epidemic,  I  hope  you  will 
refuse  to  accede  to  her  request.  Smallpox  is  exceedingly  and  peculiarly 
pernicious  to  pregnant  women.  She  who  has  it,  and  miscarries — or 
who  is  brought  to  bed  at  term,  generally  dies.  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
inexcusable  to  expose  her  to  so  great  a  risk — a  risk  far  greater  than 
that  from  accidental  contagion,  or  that  of  the  epidemy.  But  the 
vaccine  is  identical  with  the  variolous  animal  poison,  saving  some 
lessened  intensity  of  its  malignant  force  derived  from  its  having  been 
modified  by  the  nature  of  another  mammal.  To  inoculate  a  cow  with 
smallpox  virus,  is  to  give  her  the  vaccine  disease,  with  the  lymph  of 
which  you  can  vaccinate,  but  cannot  reproduce  unmodified  smallpox. 
Keep  your  pregnant  patients  clear  of  smallpox  in  all  its  forms,  whether 
modified  or  unmodified.  Do  dot  vaccinate  them.  1  have  been  the 
witness  of  dreadful  distress  from  the  operation.  Eschew  it,  I  entreat 
you.  C.  D.  M. 
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LETTER    XLII. 

PUERPERAL  FEVER. 

Gentlemen  :  There  is  a  "  word  of  fear"  that  I  shall  pronounce  when 
I  utter  thi9  name  of  Puerperal  fever ;  for  there  is  almost  no  acute  dis- 
ease that  is  more  terrible  than  this — the  smallpox  itself  which  reduces 
the  fairest  form  of  humanity  to  a  mass  of  breathing  corruption,  caa- 
not  be  looked  upon  with  greater  awe.  Childbed  fever,  like  an  inex- 
orable Atropos,  cuts  the  thread  of  life  for  those  to  whom  Clothe  and 
Lachesis  would  give  the  longest  span. 

There  is  something  so  touching  in  the  death  of  a  woman  who  has 
recently  given  birth  to  her  child;  something  so  mournful  in  the  dis- 
appointment of  cherished  hopes;  something  so  pitiful  in  the  deserted 
condition  of  the  new-born  helpless  creature,  forever  deprived  of  those 
tender  cares  and  caresses  that  are  necessary  for  it — that  the  hardest 
heart  is  found  not  insensible  to  the  catastrophe.  It  is  a  sort  of  dese- 
cration for  an  accouch^e  to  die.  Pliny,  in  his  letter  xxi.  lib.  iv^ 
speaking  of  two  sisters  of  Helvidius  who  each  died  in  childbed,  says: 
^''Affidor  dohre^  nee  tamen  supra  modum  doleo.  Ita  mihi  luctaosam 
videtur,  quod  puellas  honestissimas  in  flore  primo  foecunditas  abstolil 
Angor  infantium  sorte,  quce  sunt  parentihus  sUUim  et  dum  nascurUw^ 
orbatce.    Angor  optimorum  maritorum^  angor  etiam  meo  nomine^ 

The  disease  in  question  acquires,  from  its  liability  to  assume  tbe 
character  of  a  devastating  epidemic,  an  importance  far  greater  than 
would  appertain  to  it,  were  it  limited  to  the  occasional  fatalities  of  its 
sporadic  or  accidental  forms — inasmuch  as  when  it  does  prevail  as  so 
epidemic,  it  sometimes  ranges  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  or 
throughout  certain  districts,  and  lays  not  aside  its  destroying  wratb, 
not  for  weeks  only,  or  months,  but  even  for  a  series  of  years ;  carrj- 
ing  in  its  train  fear,  expectation  of  death,  and  the  overthrow  and 
desolation  of  the  domestic  altar  for  hundreds  of  families. 

The  maladies  comprised  under  the  denomination  of  puerperal  fever 
are  several  in  number,  and  are  so  insidious  in  their  approach,  so 
sadden  and  violent  in  the  attack,  so  rapid  in  their  progress,  and  so 
dangerous  always,  and  the  fatal  boundaries  not  unfrequendy  so  far 
overpassed  before  assistance  is  sought  for  from  the  hands  of  the  physi- 
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cian,  or  clanger  even  suspected,  that  it  is  clearly  your  duty  to  make 
yourselves  accurately  acquainted  with  their  nature  and  treatment. 
Puerperal  fever,  or  childbed  fever,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  a  disorder 
very  apt  to  mislead  you,  to  confound  your  judgment,  to  terrify  and 
drive  you  from  the  path  of  your  therapeutical  duty  in  the  case,  or 
tempt  you  to  the  commission  of  the  greatest  errors  in  the  conduct  of 
it.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  present  letter,  endeavor  to  lay  before  you 
such  views  upon  the  subject  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  no  little 
clinical  observation  of  cases,  from  reBection  upon  what  I  have  myself 
seen,  and  fropi  conversation  and  reading.  I  should  deeply  regret  to 
hear  that  any  one  of  you,  afler  beginning  to  attain  to  some  degree  of 
success  in  the  practice  of  your  Art,  should  have  the  misfortune  to 
encounter  an  epidemic  of  this  sort,  for  I  am  sure  the  troubles  it  would 
bring  upon  you,  if  not  fully  prepared  and  armed  with  a  true  know- 
ledge of  your  duty,  might  well  lead  you  to  think  it  were  happier  for 
you  had  you  never  been  born.  I  shall,  therefore,  try  to  tell  you  the 
whole  truth  about  it. 

This  I  shall  do,  not  as  arrogating  to  myself  a  degree  of  knowledge 
and  discrimination  superior  to  those  of  other  men  and  brethren  of 
mine,  but  as  feeling  that  I  have  a  solemn  duty  to  discharge  towards 
you,  as  your  teacher,  as  well  as  towards  the  public,  who  are  to  be 
advantaged  or  injured  by  your  conduct  as  physicians  towards  those 
who  may  have  the  misfortune  to  suffer  these  terrible  maladies. 

Puerperal  fever,  denominated,  by  the  public.  Childbed  fever,  is  also 
called  Peritoneal  fever.  Puerperal  peritonitis.  Metritis,  Metro-peri- 
tonitis, Uterine  phlebitis,  and  lastly.  Pyogenic  fever :  it  is  a  disease 
consisting  of  inflammation  of  the  serous  coat  of  the  abdomen,  or  of 
some  portion  of  it — inflammation  of  the  ovaries — one  or  both  of  them; 
of  the  womb,  with  or  without  coincident  inflammation  of  the  perito- 
neum ;  of  the  veins  of  the  womb ;  or  of  the  absorbent  vessels  of  that 
organ,  or  of  all  these  at  one  and  the  same  time.  If  this  is  a  true 
statement  of  its  nature,  it  is  clear  that  the  disease  is  no^  a  fever^  but  a 
phlegmasia,  and  that  the  fever  is  an  accident,  and  not  the  essential 
disease. 

Some  of  the  cases  consist  of  serous  inflammation  only — cases  in 
which  the  subserous  textures  have  little  participation  in  the  inflam- 
matory modifications  of  the  peritoneum  proper. 

Many  of  these  very  samples  of  peritonitis,  however,  coincide  with 
violent  inflammation  of  one  or  both  of  the  ovaria — of  the  ligamenta 
lata,  and  of  the  internal  superficial  tissues  of  the  pelvis. 

In  pure  samples  of  metritis — or  uterine  phlebitis,  the  inflammatory 
modification  of  the  tissues  may  not,  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other 
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may  extend  to  and  involve  the  serous  lining  of  the  womb,  and  spread 
far  and  wide  throughout  the  various  folds  and  reflections  of  the  whole 
peritoneum.  You  will  find  in  a  subsequent  page  that  Tonnell^  has 
shown  how  often  the  malady  assumes  the  form  of  uterine  phlebitis,  he 
having  found  pus  in  the  veins  of  90  out  of  224  cases  he  dissected. 

You  might  be  disposed  to  ask  why  it  is  that  a  function  so  natural 
as  that  of  parturition  should  be  followed  by  this  disastrous  disease. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  nature  of  the  recondite  causes  that 
operate  upon  the  economy  to  develop  the  various  puerperal  inflam- 
mations, such  as  epidemic  or  endemial  influence ;  or  a  poison  con- 
veyed in  the  clothing  or  persons  of  physicians  and  nurses,  one  would 
seem  to  perceive  suflBcient  provocations  to  the  attack  of  inflammatiou, 
in  the  state  of  any  parturient  woman's  constitution,  and  in  the  iuci- 
dents  of  the  labor  by  which  she  may  have  been  brought  to  bed.  In- 
deed, there  is  room  for  surprise,  that  the  examples  of  violent  inflam- 
mation of  the  tissues  concerned  in  parturition  are  not  far  more 
numerous  than  they  are  in  fact  found  to  be. 

It  is  always  rare  to  let  blood  for  a  patient  pregnant  and  nigh  to 
her  term,  without  discovering  the  proofs  of  an  inflammatory  tendency, 
in  the  sizy  and  cupped  appearance  of  the  blood,  when  left  awhile  to 
rest.  I  beg  you  to  take  notice,  in  your  future  practice,  of  this  point 
But  if  the  blood  be  sizy  in  nearly  all  pregnant  women,  then  all  such 
women  are,  to  say  the  least,  in  a  state  of  proneness  to  inflammatory 
attacks — since  that  siziness  of  the  blood  indicates  an  excessive  pi^ 
dominance  of  the  fibrinous  element.  Allow  me  here  to  repeat,  that  in 
1,000  grains  of  healthy  blood,  there  should  be  found  not  more  than  3.5 
of  fibrin — but,  if  you  bleed  a  pregnant  female  far  advanced  in  the 
gestation,  you  will  discover  size  enough  in  the  coagulum  to  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  instead  of  8.5  there  must  be  not  less  than  .10,  or 
perhaps  .15  of  the  plastic  material. 

Pregnancy,  for  most  women,  is  carried  on  at  the  cost  of  an  exalted 
general  vital  force — for  many  of  them,  the  latter  weeks  of  gestation 
are  weeks  of  feverishness ;  and  when,  upon  such  a  basis  of  dyscrasy 
of  the  blood  as  I  have  above  mentioned,  we  come  to  superadd  all  the 
sanguine  and  nervous  exaltations  of  the  conflict  of  labor,  which  is 
usually  attended  with  greatly  increased  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  blood  is  generally  left  in  a 
highly  pathological  condition  after  the  delivery. 

The  nervous  system,  too,  in  most  cases  of  hard  labor,  becomes  ex- 
hausted, and  is  rendered  thereby  extremely  impressionable  by  all 
morbific  causes:  all  the  causes  of  inflammation  must  act  with  re- 
doubled intensity  upon  it ;  and  inflammation  once  begun,  may,  with 
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difficulty  odIji  be  prevented  from  extending  far  and  wide  beyond  its 
radiating  point. 

As  to  the  serous  lining  of  the  abdomen,  there  is  scarcely  any 
portion  of  it  that  is  not  affected,  in  pregn^incy,  either  by  the  vast  ex- 
tension of  the  peritoneal  superficies  of  the  womb  and  the  abdominal 
integuments,  or  by  the  pressure  effected  upon  them. 

The  birth  of  the  child  takes  off  this  pressure — leaves  much  of  the 
peritoneum  in  a  state  of  relaxation  or  ilaccidity — and  thus  brings  it 
into  an  atonic  condition,  inviting  the  approach  and  onset  of  disease. 

The  repeated,  protracted,  and  vehement  contractions  of  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  cannot  but  have  a  tendency  to  effect  contusions  in  the 
opposite  peritoneal  surfaces  that  are  so  violently  jammed  or  ground 
together  during  the  labor  throes;  while  the  lower  portions  of  the 
membrane  or  the  cervical  portion  of  the  uterus,  containing  within  it 
the  foetal  presentation,  are  thrust  with  an  incalculable  force  down 
below  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait,  and  oftentimes  held  for  hours 
against  some  part  of  the  osseous  structure  of  the  pelvis ;  so  that  one 
is  amazed  to  find  these  tissues  escaping  wholly  from  disease,  when  it 
was  so  probable  they  could  not  escape  absolute  destruction. 

Consider  also  the  state  of  the  textures  composing  the  womb  itself; 
End  reflecting  that  the  power  of  the  womb  is  resident  only  in  its  mus- 
cular fibres — see  what  and  how  great  must  be  the  mechanical  violence 
lone  to  the  remaining  elementary  structures  of  the  organ  during  the 
protracted  and  agonizing  contractions  of  those  muscles — contractions 
that  seem,  in  some  instances,  to  make  every  sensitive  cord  feel  the 
violence  that  is  directed  and  occasioned  by  the  motor  cords. 

The  labor,  too,  is  not  the  end  of  the  scene,  for  the  womb  and  the 
vagina,  with  their  whole  cortege  of  arteries,  veins,  capillaries,  nerves, 
and  absorbents,  as  well  as  the  muscles  and  cellular  tela,  are  passing, 
during  forty  days  after  the  birth,  back  again  into  the  non-gravid  state; 
a  transition-period,  full  of  hazard,  and  open  to  the  attack  of  infiamma- 
lion. 

There  are  new  determinations  of  blood  to  be  established.  The 
torrents  that  have  poured  for  months,  and  in  daily  increasing  volumes, 
along  the  uterine  and  spermatic  branches,  are  suddenly  cut  off  in  a 
measure  by  the  closure  or  quasi  obliteration  of  their  accustomed  chan- 
nels ;  and  great  veins  and  sinuses,  as  big  as  a  little  finger,  must  allow 
their  walls  to  collapse,  compelling  their  endangium  to  re-enter  the 
state  of  non-gravid  abeyance  from  which  the  pregnancy  had  forced 
them  to  issue. 

Upon  the  interior  surface  of  the  uterus  is  left  the  cotyledonous 
superficies,  with  the  patulous  orifices  of  the  lochial  vessels  that  were 
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uncovered  by  the  detachment  of  the  placenta.  Those  mouths  are  often 
bathed  with  fluids  of  the  most  putrid  and  oflFensive  and  even  acrid 
character,  provoking  inflammatory  exaltation  in  the  capillary  and 
nervous  textures,  and  the  endangial  tissue  of  the  veins. 

Finally,  the  new  life-force  in  the  breast  must  begin ;  and  the  firm 
tension  of  the  mammary  glands  and  the  galactophorous  tubes  develops 
fever,  which  is  akin  to  inflammation. 

In  addition  to  all  the  causes  above  enumerated,  it  is  proper  to  take 
into  consideration  the  state  of  the  skin.  There  are^few  women  who 
go  through  a  labor  without  violent  perspiration,  which  issues  from  the 
head  and  thorax,  and  flows  in  copious  streams.  Such  a  condition  of 
the  cutaneous  exhalations  leaves  the  delicate  vascular  and  nervous 
apparatus  of  the  skin  in  a  highly  susceptible  or  impressionable  atti- 
tude, so  that  cold  and  damp  operate  with  peculiar  intensity  in  causing 
disease. 

There  are,  besides,  many  labors  that  are  interfered  with  by  the 
officious  intermeddling  practitioner,  whether  male  or  female,  who 
happens  not  to  have  been  well  instructed  in  the  duties  of  the  obste- 
trician. Instruments  are  not  unfrequent  causes  of  contusion,  as  well 
as  of  laceration  of  greater  or  less  moment;  so  that  multitudinous 
provocations  and  causes  of  disease  are  to  be  discovered,  even  in  the 
most  simple  healthful  case  of  parturition. 

There  are,  moreover,  epidemic  causes  of  puerperal  fever.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  is  an  epidemic  cause,  since  it  is  uncognoecible,  recondite, 
and  beyond  the  scope  of  the  human  understanding.  We  can  knov 
that  it  exists,  and  we  can  witness  the  efficacy  of  its  awful  causation, 
in  the  frightful  devastation  of  hospitals,  towns,  villages,  and  even  large 
and  extensive  districts  of  country. 

Dr.  Sydenham  showed  long  ago  that  a  constitution  of  the  atmosphere 
may  exert  modifying  influences  upon  the  nature  of  diseases,  and  that, 
as  the  constitution  changes  from  time  to  time,  so  will  the  characteristic 
qualities  of  any  disease  undergo  conformable  modifications  from  year 
to  year.  He  showed  that  there  may  reign  influences  to  render  pre- 
vailing maladies  either  synochous  or  typhous,  so  that  the  fiercest  attack 
of  pleuritis  shall  participate  in  the  nature  of  the  most  atonic  form  of 
the  typhus  fever,  and  that,  upon  some  unknown  or  some  meteorological 
mutation  of  the  qualities  of  the  ambient  air,  the  serous  inflammatioDS 
shall  recover  all  their  activity  and  redhot  in  tenseness. 

No  eudiometrical  researches  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  wresUDg 
from  nature  her  direful  secret  as  to  the  essence  of  epidemic  causation. 
The  poisonous  exhalations  from  the  bogs  of  the  Yalteline,  or  tbe 
marshes  of  the  Campagna,  in  the  eudiometer  betray  no  combinations 
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of  the  air  difTerent  from  those  that  rest  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  Shreck- 
horn,  or  the  Faulhorn ;  no  additional  infusion  of  carbonic  acid,  no 
supereaturation  of  oxygen,  nor  excessive  nitrogenous  dilution.  Hy- 
potheses and  conjectures,  however  specious  and  plausible,  are  all  that 
we  have  to  rest  upon  in  the  arduous  and  anxious  exploration. 

In  the  case  of  the  confessedly  contagious  disorders,  we  seem  to  come 
at  something  like  approximation  to  the  truth.  We  can,  in  the  case  of 
smallpox,  visibly  and  palpably  demonstrate,  if  not  the  essence  of  the 
contagion,  at  least  the  contagious  virus  or  material  in  which  it  exists. 
We  can  take  it  from  one,  and  transfer  it  a  thousand  leagues  to  another, 
and  plant,  as  it  were,  its  seeds  to  spring  up  like  a  vast  Upas,  over- 
shadowing with  its  arms  of  death  the  whole  area  of  a  city  or  a  county. 

Perhaps  there  are  other  maladies,  as  scarlatina,  rubeola,  pertussis, 
&c.,  that  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category  of  contagious  power. 
Yet,  if  we  be  compelled  to  admit  that  they  are  propagated  by  conta- 
gious force,  we  cannot  deny  that  they  are  also  extended  among  a 
population  by  epidemic  causations.  Willis,  in  his  Tractatus  de  Febribus^ 
in  some  observations  on  contagious  and  epidemic  smallpox,  discourses 
very  sensibly  where  he  says,  Peculiaris  qusddam  aeris  dispositio 
variolas  insigniter  producit;  bine  ssapissime  popularis  evadit,  ac  per 
tolas  regiones,  urbes,  vicosque  passim  dessavit;  hinc  etiam  vere  et 
antumno  crebrior  existit,  &c.  How  are  we  to  explain  this  epidemical 
power  of  a  purely  contagious  malady,  if  we  deny  that  there  is  a  means 
of  its  evolution,  utterly  independent  of  all  personal  sources  of  its 
production  ?  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  a  material  so  subtle  as  that 
which  causes  smallpox,  and  which  is  undeniably  produced  by  the 
living  body — which  is  peculiar — producing  one,  and  only  one  form  of 
diseased  action—can  we  reasonably  suppose  that  it  has  many  various 
aoorces  of  its  origin  ?  We  are  bound  to  conclude  that  epidemical 
influences  may  tend  to  favor  the  production  of  the  material  in  living 
bodies,  not  that  they  cause  its  evolution  in  other  sources. 

In  the  great  example,  the  Asiatic  Cholera,  we  have  seen  that  the 
epidemic  causation  has  risen  into  activity  in  various  latitudes  and 
longitudes  of  the  globe,  commencing  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,,  and 
spreading  eastward  to  China,  and  westward  to  Persia;  northward,  to 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  at  Astracan,  and  to  those  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, at  Latakie ;  ascending  the  Bussian  rivers  to  Moscow,  and  then 
invading  Western  and  Southern  Europe,  and  the  countries  of  both 
North  and  South  America. 

In  the  disastrous  spread  of  this  great  epidemic,  which  has  probably 
cut  short  the  span  of  life  for  more  than  fifky-five  millions  of  our  race, 
how  many  thousands  of  the  strongest  proofs  have  been  observed  of  its 
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contagious  power,  and  yet  it  is  probably  not  more  contagious  than 
rheumatism,  or  gout,  or  ordinary  ague  and  fever. 

As  to  the  contagiousness  of  smallpox,  I  cannot  deny  it,  since  I  can- 
not deny  the  contagiousness  of  any  inoculable  malady.  But  the  con- 
tagious nature  of  puerperal  fever,  though  asserted  by  so  many  of  the 
brethren,  entitled  to  my  respect  for  their  learning,  judgment,  and 
humanity,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  admit.  Its  epidemic  or  its  acciden- 
tal orgin  is  for  me  a  sufficient  explanation  of  all  the  asserted  examples 
of  its  communication  by  direct  contagion. 

Sydenham,  as  I  have  said,  made  us  acquainted  more  exactly  with 
the  important  fact  that  changes  occur  in  what  he  calls  the  constitutioo 
of  the  air,  by  which  he  means  certain  unexplained  cosmic  forces  or 
principles  present  in  the  air,  and  capable  of  modifying  the  intenseness 
of  our  vital  sensibility  and  irritability.    Those  same  influences  exerted 
in  space,  whether  vast  or  minute,  may  serve  to  explain  how  it  happens 
that  in  a  district  of  country  where  a  case  of  puerperal  fever  had  been 
unknown  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  a  major  part  of  the 
puerperal  women  shall,  for  a  series  of  months  or  years,  become  the 
subjects,  and  many  the  victims  of  it.    An  epidemic  influence,  be  it 
what  it  may,  can  place  the  constitution  in  a  predicament  that  renders 
it  prone  to  be  affected  by  the  inflammations  that  I  have,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  letter,  denominated  the  textural  lesions  of  our  disease; 
and  to  the  end  of  conceiving  of  such  epidemical  influence,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  imagine  any  fermentative,  sporiferous  or  ovular  element 
of  propagation,  nor  any  poisonous  exhalation,  material,  or  gas  escap* 
ing  from  substances  in  putrefaction — since  the  smallest  change  in  the 
atmospherical  mixt,  or  constitution,  can  give  the  utmoet  vigor  to  the 
vital  forces,  or  take  them  away,  or  reduce  them  to  the  minimaro  of 
power.    It  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  to  be  reasonably  denied,  however, 
that  telluric  emanations,  or  modifications  of  the  atmospheric  mixt  may 
take  place  in  regions  of  country  more  or  less  vast,  and  that  such  altera- 
tions may  produce  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  public  health. 

The  gigantic  ferns  that  lie  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  antedilo- 
vian  world,  and  the  inexhaustible  deposits  of  carbon  in  the  coal  fields 
and  in  some  of  the  rocky  strata,  have  been  presented  by  the  geologist 
as  proofs  of  a  former  different  combination  or  mixture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  to  its  carbonaceous  portion.  But,  if  the  geologist  has  a  real 
foundation  for  such  a  hypothesis,  we  shall  not  do  violence  to  the  spirit 
of  philosophy  in  supposing  that  atmospheric  combinations  and  mix- 
tures, excluding  the  idea  of  poisons,  may  reign  in  hospitals,  cities, 
counties,  districts  or  states,  to  the  production  of  epidemic  maladies. 
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If  a  disease  be  contagious,  it  must  be  so  by  virtae  of  a  material,  or 
essence  prodaced  in  and  evolved  from  the  person  of  an  individual ; 
and  it  is  averred  that  A  and  B  may  propagate  that  cause  from  house 
to  house,  while  C,  D,  and  E  are  admitted  to  have  no  such  power  of 
transmission.  A  physician  has  even  been  called  a  walking  pestilence, 
because  he  has  met  with  numerous  examples  of  puerperal  fever  in  his 
practice,  while  his  brethren  have  had  no  such  trying  occurrences  to 
lament.  He  has  been  tracked,  it  is  said,  by  the  victims  of  a  contagion 
transmitted  by  his  person.  And  it  is  quite  true  that  we  occasionally 
meet  with  inexplicable  instances  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  among 
the  patients  of  a  single  practitioner,  or  of  two  or  more  medical  people 
of  a  city  or  village,  while  the  other  brethren  who  continue  their  prac- 
tice in  obstetricy  encounter  no  untoward  lying-in  cases.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  moment  to  determine  the  question  of  the  contagion,  or  the 
non-contagiousness  of  puerperal  fever.  But  it  is  a  subject  most  dilE- 
cult  to  investigate,  and  like  the  question  of  the  contagiousness  of 
plague,  of  cholera  Asiatioa,  of  yellow  fever,  likely  long  to  remain  un- 
settled, after  useless  discussions  and  inquiries.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
wrong  to  say  useless,  since  such  inquiries  lead,  in  the  long  run,  to  the 
establishment  of  the  truth.  But,  how  shall  we  settle  it?  Certainly 
not  by  proving  that  I  happen  to  encounter  fifty  or  a  hundred  cases  of 
puerperal  fever  among  my  patients,  while  my  neighbor  who  has  a 
larger  practice  than  I,  meets  with  no  examples  of  the  kind  in  the 
course  of  his  business. 

Having  practised  midwifery  a  great  many  years,  and  having  been 
ooncerned  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick  laboring  under  puerperal  fever, 
whether  sporadic  or  epidemic — visiting  the  same  cases  with  those  who 
have  so  cruelly  been  abused,  as  performing  the  part  of  a  walking  pesti- 
lence, and  scattering  death  and  desolation  where  they  desired  only  to 
do  good — and  seeing  that  I  could  never  convict  myself  of  being  the  / 
means  of  spreading  the  contagion,  I  remain  incredulous  as  to  the  con-V 
tagionsness  of  the  malady.  I  have  gone  from  the  dissection  of  the 
bodies  of  women  dying  at  the  hospital  or  in  private  practice  with 
symptoms  of  the  most  violent  puerperal  peritonitis  prevailing  epide- 
mically there,  and  have  never  communicated  it  to  those  whom  I  soon 
afterwards  delivered  in  their  labors.  I  have  visited  the  patients  of 
those,  among  whose  patients  the  disease  seemed  to  extend  because  they 
were  the  attending  physicians,  yet  I  did  not  convey  the  malady  into 
my  own  clinical  practice,  while  they  were  loudly  accused  of  so  doing. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  has  had  the  kindness  to  furnish  me  with  a 
note,  in  which  he  relates  that  he  has  carefully  examined  his  memoranda 
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of  cases  of  paerpernl  fever,  and  finds  the  whole  number  that  be  attended 
amounted  to  ninety-five,  of  which  there  occurred — 
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making  in  all,  ninety-five. 

The  first  case  was  on 

the  6th  of  September, 

1841,  and  the  last  on  the  6th  of  June,  1846.  Seventy -seven  recovered, 
and  eighteen  of  the  cases  terminated  fatally ;  of  which,  two  were  cases 
of  twins,  and  three  were  cases  of  presentation  of  the  arm.  In  eight  of 
the  cases,  the  child  was  bom  before  the  gentleman  entered  the  chamber; 
and  in  four  the  delivery  of  the  placenta  had  taken  place  previous  to 
his  arrival. 

Dr.  Rutter,  of  this  city,  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  note  in  ques- 
tion, was  engaged  at  that  time  in  a  most  laborous  midwifery  practice; 
a  practice  for  which  he  is  eminently  qualified,  by  his  knowledge,  skill, 
and  temper.  The  result  of  his  practice  during  a  disastrous  epidemic 
might  be  taken  as  proof  of  his  ability,  for  he  lost  only  eighteen  out  of 
ninety-five  patients,  or  one  in  five  and  a  half;  and  that,  in  a  class  of 
cases  that  were  characterized  by  the  utmost  intensity  of  violence,  as  1 
can  bear  witness,  having  seen  some  of  them  along  with  him.  DoriDg 
the  prevalence  of  the  same  epidemic  at  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospitil, 
while  the  distinguished  Dr.  Robert  Collins  was  Master  of  the  hospital, 
eighty-eight  cases  occurred.  Of  these  eighty-eight  cases,  fifly-six 
proved  fatal,  which  is  equal  to  the  loss  of  two  out  of  every  three 
cases,  and  that,  too,  under  the  watchful  care  of  the  most  scrupaloas 
and  conscientious  assistants,  directed  by  a  person  of  such  high  medical 
ability. 

Grordon,  up  to  the  time  of  changing  his  mode  of  treatment,  lost  one 
in  two  of  his  patients ;  and  the  younger  Hey,  of  Leeds,  had  a  success 
not  so  good  as  this,  until  after  he  had  discovered  the  GK>rdonian  theory 
of  the  treatment  of  puerperal  fever ;  for  up  to  that  time,  he  lost  eigbt 
out  of  ten. 

My  friend  Dr.  Rutter  informs  me,  that  to  one  of  the  cases,  he  was 
summoned  on  the  night  of  his  return  to  the  city,  after  an  abeence  from 
it  of  ten  days,  at  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles.  Previous  to  visiting 
the  patient,  he  entered  a  warm  bath,  had  his  head  shaved,  put  on  a 
new  wig,  new  hat,  new  boots,  took  a  new  handkerchief,  and  every 
article  of  his  dress  was  bought  new  for  the  occasion ;  leaving  at  bozne 
even  his  watch  and  pencil,  and  taking  care,  after  the  bath,  not  to  tooch 
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a  single  article  of  the  clothing  he  had  previously  worn.  The  patient 
whom  he  attended  was  immediately  seized  with  the  symptoms  of  paer- 
peral  fever.  I  was  called  to  see  her  along  with  him,  and  attended  her 
up  to  the  period  of  her  death,  which  took  place  on  the  eleventh  day 
afVer  the  birth  of  the  child. 

Two  years  later,  in  1846,  he  resorted  to  the  same  precautionary 
means,  before  taking  charge  of  a  case,  which  being  seized  with  the 
disease,  likewise  terminated  fatally. 

Eleven  of  the  children  bom  in  the  ninety-five  births  died  with  erysi- 
pelas, commencing  at  the  umbilicus,  after  the  mother  had  succumbed 
to  the  malady ;  and  four  others  perished  in  the  same  way,  while  the 
mother  recovered  from  the  attack. 

If  the  malady,  which  many  of  my  brethren  in  this  city  supposed  to 
have  been  propagated  by  the  gentleman  in  question,  had  really  been 
transmitted  through  his  person,  how  shall  we  account  for  its  attacking 
those  women  whose  labor  terminated  previous  to  his  arrival;  or  how 
shall  we  explain  the  exemption  not  only  of  many  of  his  own  patients, 
but  of  mine  also,  and  those  of  other  physicians  called  by  him  in  con- 
sultation, from  the  influence  of  a  contagion  so  direful.  Would  it  not 
be  more  philosophical  to  say  that  one  of  those  strange  fatalities  that 
are  often  found  to  occur,  had  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  cases 
of  women  ill,  whereas  his  neighbors  and  fellow- practitioners,  more 
fortunate  than  he,  met  only  with  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  the 
lying-in  state. 

I  shall  now  relate  a  case  that  ought,  I  think,  to  convince  you  of  the 
injustice  of  accusing  an  individual  of  so  terrible  a  power  as  that  of 
poisoning,  by  his  presence  or  infectious  contact  the  bodies  of  patients 
intrusted  to  his  care. 

A  gentleman,  a  friend  of  mine  here,  who,  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  same  epidemic  above  referred  to,  unfortunately  met  with  numerous 
violent  and  fatal  cases,  was  also  supposed  by  many  persons  to  have 
carried  the  poison  about  his  person.  On  one  occasion,  he  invited  me 
to  see  an  individual  laboring  under  the  malady,  in  the  district  of 
Kensington.  She  was  moribund  at  the  time  of  my  visit ;  and  while 
deploring  the  event,  he  pointed  out  to  me  a  house  at  no  great  distance, 
in  which  he  was  about  losing  a  patient  laboring  under  the  same  malady. 
He  informed  me  that  the  person  in  question,  whom  he  was  accustomed 
to  attend  in  her  confinements,  had  engaged  him  to  be  present  at  her 
expected  accouchement;  but  having  been  rendered  anxious  by  the  late 
Bad  events  of  his  practice,  and  hearing  nothing  from  her  at  the  time 
proposed,  he  had  called  at  her  door  to  ask  after  her  health.  He  was 
informed  that  she  had  been  confined  two  days  previously,  but  so  sud- 
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denlj,  and  with  so  little  difRcalty,  that  they  had  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  notify  him,  or  give  him  the  trouble  to  call.  He  was  told  she 
was  now  indisposed,  and  was  invited  to  see  her ;  whereupon  he  entered 
her  chamber,  and  found  that  the  case,  one  of  puerperal  fever,  had  gone 
beyond  the  curable  stages.  So  that  she  must  be  added  to  the  catalogue 
of  the  victims  of  this  walking  pestilence.  You  see  how  unjust  it  is,  in 
making  up  the  list  of  fatalities  in  the  doctor^s  practice  in  the  epidemic, 
to  put  down  such  a  case  as  this  among  the  victims  of  contagion.  When 
did  she  take  the  poison  ?    Where  did  his  other  patients  find  it? 

Does  the  doctor  generate  and  distil  the  poison,  or  merely  transfer 
it.  If  he  transfers  it,  why  don't  I  also  diflfuse  it  ?  we  are  equally  men, 
equally  clothed.  No,  gentlemen,  you  do  not  carry  the  poison ;  you 
are  merely  unhappy  in  meeting  with  such  accidents  through  God's 
providence. 

Dr.  Collins,  at  page  887  of  The  Practical  TrecUiae  on  Midwi/en/j 
informs  us  that  in  1829,  when  he  was  Master  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in 
Hospital,  puerperal  fever,  which,  for  several  months  previous  had 
prevailed  there,  increased  much  in  intensity.  Upon  consulting  with 
the  medical  committee,  it  was  recommended  that  no  patient,  except 
the  absolutely  destitute,  be  admitted ;  but  that  assistance  be  afiforded 
at  their  own  homes.  He  then  had  all  the  wards,  in  rotation,  filled  with 
very  condensed  chlorine  gas  for  forty -eight  hours ;  the  windows  and 
all  openings  being  carefully  closed.  The  floor  and  wood  work  were 
then  covered  with  chloride  of  lime  of  the  consistence  of  cream,  left  on 
forty-eight  hours ;  after  this,  the  wood  work  was  painted,  and  the  walls 
and  ceiling  washed  with  fresh  lime.  The  blankets,  &c.  were  scoured, 
and  all  stoved  in  a  temperature  of  from  120^  to  130^.  From  this  time 
until  the  termination  of  his  Mastership,  in  November,  1888 — that  is,  a 
period  of  fifly-seven  months — he  did  not  lose  a  single  patient  by  the 
disease. 

These  facts  are  strongly  calculated  even  to  prove  that  the  fever  de- 
rived its  origin  from  some  local  cause,  and  not  from  anything  noziou 
in  the  atmosphere.  To  this.  Dr.  Collins  says  he  should  assent^  was 
not  the  evidence  equally  strong  of  its  existence  in  the  houses  of  the 
rich. 

The  prize  work  by  the  younger  Baudelooque,  entitled  IhUU  de  k 
Peritoniie  PuerperaU^  a  work  of  the  greatest  value,  oontaiii8|  at  pagO 
127,  Dr.  Baudelocque's  observations  of  the  subject  of  the  eontagiooB- 
ness  of  the  malady.  He  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  diaoriminating  the 
epidemic  from  the  contagious  character  of  a  disease,  which  is  as  true 
of  epidemic  puerperal  fever  as  of  any  other  epidemic ;  and  thinks,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  as  to  the 
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contagiousness  of  oar  malady.  But  notwithstandiug  the  sentiments 
of  the  English  physicians,  Joseph  and  John  Clark,  he  inclines  to  the 
opinion  of  the  non-con tagionists;  and  cites  Mr.  Dugds,who  states  that 
he  has  never  known  a  case  in  which  an  EUve-sage-femme^  charged  with 
the  cases  of  women  confined  in  the  hospital,  had  carried  the  disease 
from  a  sick  to  a  healthy  woman ;  nor  has  he  ever  known  the  disease 
to  be  propagated  from  bed  to  bed  in  the  ranges  of  wards  appropriated 
to  healthy  women. 

M.  Baudelocque  looks  upon  these  facts  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  contagion,  yet  as  not  settling  the  question ;  and  it  would  be  pre- 
samptuous,  he  thinks,  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  contagiousness ;  and 
that,  disbelieving  in  contagion,  he  should  nevertheless  hold  himself 
bound  to  act  in  any  case  as  if  contagion  were  possible. 

Dr.  Robert  Lee,  at  page  492  of  his  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Midwifery^  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is  our  duty  to  act,  in  all 
cases  as  if  the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease  had  been  completely 
demonstrated.  You  ought  to  read  Dr.  Lee's  thirty-ninth  lecture, 
beginning  at  page  487,  which  is  an  excellent  examination  of  the  causes 
of  inBammation  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages  in  puerperal  women. 
While  I  fear  that  the  cases  he  has  recited  may  tend  to  establish  in 
your  mind  the  doctrine  of  the  contagiousness  of  the  malady,  I  assure 
you  nothing  has  yet  served  to  convince  me  that  it  is  transmitted  by  a 
physician  or  nurse ;  yet,  notwithstanding  such  an  opinion,  I  cannot 
wholly  divest  myself  of  an  obligation  to  take  the  most  especial  care 
not  to  be  the  agent  of  its  transmission,  under  the  supposition  that  the 
contagionists  possibly  are  right,  and  the  noncontagionists  possibly  in 
error.  It  is  an  incontestable  fact,  whether  the  disease  be  contagious 
or  not,  that  one  midwifery  practitioner  is  liable  to  meet  with  numerous 
cases  in  his  practice,  while  his  brethren,  equally  engaged  in  the  same 
streets,  villages,  towns,  or  districts,  shall  meet  with  no  case  at  all.  This 
was  remarkably  proved  in  the  epidemic  at  Aberdeen,  the  history  of 
which  is  related  by  Alexander  Gordon.  Dr.  Armstrong  also  tells  us 
that  forty  out  of  fifty-three  cases  observed  in  Sunderland,  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  one  surgeon  and  his  assistant. 

Gordon  looked  upon  it  as  contagious;  and  he  considered  that  every 
person  who  had  been  with  a  patient  in  puerperal  fever  became  imbued 
with  an  atmosphere  of  infection,  which  was  communicated  to  such 
pregnant  women  as  happened  to  come  within  its  sphere. —  Vide  page 
61,  of  the  Philadelphia  ed.,  1842. 

If  you  insist  upon  it,  that  the  cases,  like  those  of  my  friend  Dr. 
Butter,  and  those  referred  to  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  were  communicated 
by  contagion,  you  will  be  compelled  to  say,  that  either  the  constitu- 
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tion  or  the  clothing  of  one  individual  has  some  peculiarity  which 
enables  him  to  carry  the  fomites  wherever  he  goes;  while  those  of 
another  person,  apparently  in  the  same  state  of  health,  and  with  a 
similar  dress,  is  wholly  incapable  of  transmitting  it.  This  is  a  fact, 
and  I  conceive  it  to  be  an  unanswerable  one.  I  have  proved  it  in  my 
own  case,  over  and  over  again,  since  I  have  gone  from  the  houses  of 
persons  laboring  under  the  most  malignant  forms  of  the  disease,  and 
from  participating  in  uecroscopic  examinations,  without  carrying  the 
malady  with  me. 

If  you  should  assert  that  a  medical  man  may  generate  or  receive  the 
fomites  of  our  disease  in  his  own  constitution,  without  being  at  the 
same  time  subject  to  any  manifest  signs  of  the  malady  himself,  yoo 
will  arrive  at  a  conclusion  quite  as  probable  as  that  of  the  contagious- 
ness  of  this,  generally  speaking,  serous  inflammation. 

To  the  admission  of  its  contagiousness,  I  find  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion in  the  serous  character  of  the  malady,  since  the  contagious  mala- 
dies are,  all  of  them,  either  mucous  or  dermal  affections.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  cases  of  gangrenous  metritis  that  we  meet  with  affect  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  womb,  if  it  hath  one,  which  has  been  a  subject 
of  dispute  among  authors.  But  even  admitting  that  the  cause  of  puer- 
peral fever  is  to  be  communicated  by  contagion  to  the  womb  itself, 
you  are  to  consider  that  metritis  is  only  one  of  the  several  forms  of 
puerperal  fever,  many  of  which  occur  without  at  all  interesting  the 
internal  structure  of  the  uterus.  I  am  more  inclined  then  every  daj 
to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  contagiousness  of  these  maladies;  and  to 
look  upon  the  occurrences  that  have  gone  so  far  to  establish,  in  some 
men's  minds,  the  opinion  of  its  personal  transmissibility,  as  to  be  ex- 
plained upon  the  doctrine  of  accidents.  It  is  a  fact,  that  accidents 
happen  in  groups:  very  frequently  railroad  accidents  happen  in  groups; 
numerous  accidents  at  saw-mills  happen  in  groups;  accidents  or  mur- 
ders from  firearms  occur  in  groups ;  fractures  of  the  limbs  occur  in 
groups,  without  any  known  connection  between  places  or  the  number 
of  individuals  who  suffer  or  the  occasions  which  bring  about  the 
results.  An  insuperable  objection  to  admit  the  contagiousness  seems 
to  me  to  exist  in  the  fact,  that  the  poison  can  affect  only  the  partarient, 
and  yet  that  poison,  if  there  be  one,  must  be  more  active  than  small- 
pox, or  arsenic,  or  nicotine— for  in  many  of  the  cases  it  proves  fiital 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  not  only  so,  but  it  acts  without  any  period 
of  incubation,  some  of  the  women  being  seized  within  four  or  six 
hours  after  the  delivery.  How  can  you  reconcile  this  amazing  viru- 
lence with  the  total  innocuousness  of  the  poison,  as  to  doctors,  nurses, 
children,  and  all  other  persons,  save  the  parturient  alone! 
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From  all  the  foregoing,  you  will  perceive,  my  young  friends,  that  I 
asert  my  disbelief  in  the  contagiousness  of  the  various  forms  of  dis- 
ase  that  are  grouped  together  under  the  title  of  puerperal  or  childbed 
ever;  and  you  will  have  noticed  at  the  same  time  that,  notwithstanding 
oy  plenary  assertion  of  this  disbelief,  I  am  not  able  to  fly  in  the  face 
f  the  assertions,  and  opinions,  and  sentiments  of  many  of  my  medical 
brethren,  worthy  of  my  highest  respect;  so  that,  in  fact,  I  do  not  feel 
.t  liberty  to  disobey  their  injunctions,  as  to  taking  all  proper  precau- 
ions  against  propagating  by  my  person  a  malady  so  fatal  in  its  nature. 
i.nd  I  therefore  most  explicitly  declare,  and  I  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind 
hat  I  now  make  this  declaration,  that  I  think  it  will  always  be  your 
luty,  w^hether  you  may  believe  in  the  contagiousness  or  not,  of  a 
nalady,  to  avoid,  as  far  as  it  may  be  in  your  power,  all  occasion  to 
ransmit,  if  it  can  be  transmitted,  an  epidemical  or  endemical  disorder. 

Perhaps  you  could  not  do  better  in  a  way  to  settle  your  doubts  on 
his  point  than  by  stating  the  proposition  as  follows :  Women  in  child- 
)ed  are  liable  to  several  different  diseases,  that  are  alike  known  as 
childbed  fever;  and  that,  whether  the  disorder  be  simple  peritonitis, 
netritis,  metro-peritonitis,  uterine  phlebitis,  &c.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
iiseases  thus  denominated  are  contagious,  and  that  the  nurse  ^  attend- 
ince  on  one  case  may  carry  the  contagion  to  a  considerable  distance, 
md  communicate  it  to  a  second  and  a  third  woman  whom  she  may 
nsit  and  assist;  and  also  that  the  physician  in  any  one  such  case  may 
X)nvey  it  with  him  to  the  several  patients  whom  he  may  attend. 

Neither  the  nurse  nor  the  physician  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
Tialady — nor  can  they  convey  it  to  the  husband  or  mother  or  sister  or 
Aild  of  the  lying-in  woman,  nor  to  any  other  being  than  a  lying-in 
iroman. 

The  doctrine  of  the  contagionist  thus  declares  that  none  but  a  lying- 
n  woman  can  be  affected  with  the  subtle  poison  or  contagion;  a  dogma 
hiSy  which  maintains  that  the  lying-in  woman  is  different  in  suscep- 
;ibility  from  all  other  persons  of  the  human  race;  whereas,  in  fact,  all 
persons  are  undeniably  liable  to  be  attacked  with  peritonitis,  and  also 
vritb  phlebitis. 

If  puerperal  fever  is  the  inflammatory  disorder  I  have  supposed, 
;hen  to  say  that  only  a  lying-in  woman  can  be  affected  with  the  causes 
)f  this  inflammation  is,  at  most,  to  go  very  far  in  dogmatizing. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  cases  of  puerperal  fever  have  been 
particularly  rife  at  the  same  time  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
prevalence  of  erysipelatous  diseases;  and  you  will  often  hear  in  con- 
irersation,  and  you  will  observe  sometimes  in  your  reading,  that 
x>me  connection  is  asserted  to  exist  between  the  nature  of  erysipelas 
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and  that  of  puerperal  fever;  and  further,  that  there  is  an  identity  in 
the  causes  which  produce  them. 

In  the  Lying-in  wards  of  our  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  where  puerperal 
fever  has  been  repeatedly  prevalent,  it  has  been  noticed,  that  numerous 
individuals  laboring  under  wounds,  whether  from  accidents  or  from 
surgical  operations,  have  at  the  same  period  of  time  been  laboring 
under  erysipelas ;  and  it  has  become  a  sort  of  custom  of  the  house  to 
fear  the  outbreak  of  puerperal  fever  in  our  lying-in  wards,  whenever 
a  remarkable  rifeness  of  erysipelatous  disease  is  observed  in  the  Sur- 
gery. Nevertheless,  it  is  absolutely  true  that  erysipelas  frequently 
prevails  in  the  Surgery  when  there  is  no  puerperal  fever  among  the 
women  confined  in  the  establishment. 

Erysipelas  is  a  disease  of  the  skin.    I  have  no  doubt  that  erysipelis 
is  always  an  inOammation  of  the  capillaries  of  the  skin — it  is  always 
an  endangitis ;  and  although  it  is  occasionally  found  to  descend  into 
the  tissues  lying  beneath  the  skin,  converting  itself  into  what  is  called 
oedematous  erysipelas,  perpetrating  the  most  direful  mischief  in  the. 
cellular  and  adipose  structures  there,  it  is  essentially  a  dermal  disease, 
and  primarily  can  only  affect  the  dermal  structure.    You  might  as  veil 
say  that  a  woman  has  an  iritis  of  her  pylorus,  which  would  be  absolute 
nonsense,  since  no  such  tissue  exists  there,  as  to  say  that  she  has  an 
erysipelas  of  the  serous  lining  of  her  belly.    It  might  be  perfectly  trae 
that  she  has  erysipelas  of  her  vagina,  or  an  erysipelas  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  her  womb — if  she  has  one — a  question  still  subjitdkt^ 
because,  a  mucous  tissue  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  true  skin  turned 
inwards:  mucous  textures  and  dermal  are  convertible  terms;  skin 
may  be  converted  into  mucous  membrane,  and  mucous  membrane  msj 
be  converted  into  skin,  in  one  instance  by  bathing  it  in  fluids,  in  the 
other  by  exposing  it  to  the  drying  influence  of  the  atmosphere.    Yoa 
will  find  the  proof  of  this  in  the  cases  of  chronic  prolapsus  uteri,  or 
inversion  of  the  vagina,  met  with  in  practice. 

There  is  not,  and  cannot  be  any  identity  between  erysipelas,  a  dermal 
disease,  and  the  deadly  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  observed  in 
lying-in  women ;  notwithstanding  there  may  be  some  coincidence  in 
the  causes  which,  in  the  first  case,  render  surgical  patients  liable  to 
erysipelas,  or  in  the  other,  lying-in  women  to  attacks  of  childbed  fever. 

The  fallacy  in  the  case  arises  from  this,  that  both  erysipelas  and 
peritoneal  and  pleuritic  inflammation  are  membranous  maladies,  not 
in  general  extending  beneath  the  subcutaneous  and  subserous  textaiea; 
and  people  have  supposed,  because  they  are  membranous  maladies,  and 
alike  liable  to  spread  along  the  surface  of  membranes,  that  they  are 
alike  erysipelatous.    If  you  choose  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  every  dis- 
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ease  that  spreads  far  and  wide  over  a  membrane  is  erysipelatous,  I 
have  DO  objection  to  your  calling  it  so.  But  I  beg  you  to  observe,  that 
in  that  case  the  duty  will  devolve  upon  you  of  furnishing  some  new 
theory  of  the  pathological  lesions  in  our  malady,  which  in  some  of  the 
most  deplorable  instances  exhibits  no  signs  whatever  of  membranous 
disease,  but  proceeds  to  destroy  the  patient  at  once,  by  a  process  of 
q>hacelation,  or  ramoUescence  of  the  newly-delivered  uterus,  reducing 
it,  in  the  space  of  siz-and-thirty  or  eight-and-forty  hours,  to  a  condi- 
tion of  softness  so  complete,  that  a  man's  finger  may  be  thrust  through 
it  as  through  a  pudding. 

You  had  better  say,  therefore,  that  the  disease  is  not  erysipelatous; 
but  that,  when  erysipelas  is  epidemic,  or  endemical,  the  persons  who 
are  to  be  confined  ought  to  take  special  care  of  themselves,  since  any 
intemperies  of  the  air  giving  a  tendency  to  erysipelatous  inflammation, 
exposes  the  accouche  to  attacks  of  puerperal  inflammation.  This  is 
not  less  true  of  the  prevalence  of  typhus,  of  smallpox,  or  other  great 
epidemic  maladies,  whose  domination  is  so  universal,  that  they  compel 
all  manner  of  diseases  and  diseased  propensities  to  come  beneath  their 
Bway. 

At  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  there  formerly  lived  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Alexander  Gordon,  whose  name  I  have  already  mentioned  in 
this  letter,  and  who  enjoyed  an  extensive  practice  there,  and  in  the 
oountry  round  about,  and  was  a  man  of  distinguished  ability,  probity, 
and  consideration. 

Dr.  Gordon  encountered  an  epidemic  of  puerperal  fever,  in  and 
about  Aberdeen,  in  the  end  of  December,  1789,  which  continued  to 
prevail  epidemically  in  that  region  until  the  month  of  October,  1792. 
In  this  epidemic,  he  attended  seventy-seven  persons,  of  whom  there 
died  twenty-eight,  according  to  his  Table,  which  you  will  find  at  page 
86  of  his  book,  entitled  A  Treatise  on  the  Epidemic  Puerperal  Fever  of 
Aberdeen^  &c. 

**  It  prevailed,"  he  says,  "  principally  among  the  lower  classes  of 
women,"  and,  on  account  of  his  public  office,  and  his  extensive  practice 
of  midwifery,  most  of  the  cases  came  under  his  care.  The  disease,  at 
the  time  of  its  onset,  was  new  and  unknown  at  Aberdeen.  Dr.  Gordon 
was  unacquainted  with  its  real  nature ;  and  out  of  the  first  twenty 
persons  that  he  attended,  from  December,  1789,  to  October,  1790,  he 
lost  eleven,  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases ;  because  he  treated  those 
cases  without  energy,  and  without  intelligence.  Having  been  taught, 
by  woful  experience,  the  inadequacy  of  his  method ;  and  having  en- 
lightened his  mind  by  the  dissection  of  a  few  of  the  early  victims,  he 
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adopted  a  more  energetic  practice,  founded  upon  the  substantial  proo& 
of  phlogistic  action,  revealed  by  the  necroscopic  inquiries. 

Dr.  Gordon's  volume  is  a  small,  unobtrusive  book,  written  without 
arrogance  or  pretension:  it  is  a  plain,  round,  unvarnished  tale;  being 
a  history  of  his  concern  with  the  epidemic;  and  carries  so  convincing 
and  truthful  an  air  into  every  page  and  line,  that  I  cannot  imagine 
anything  better  fitted  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  the  warm 
and  intense  convictions  of  the  writer.  Half  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  it  appeared,  and  it  is  always  quoted  or  referred  to  in  treatises 
on  the  same  subject,  and  never  loses  its  good  and  solid  reputation. 
Every  medical  practitioner,  whether  accoucheur  or  not,  ought  to  read 
it  with  care;  and  I  am  almost  ready  to  say  that  its  perusal  is  iQdis> 
pensable  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  history,  nature,  and  treat- 
ment of  puerperal  peritonitis — not  that  I  intend  to  declare  that  Dr. 
Gordon's  observations,  whether  therapeutical  or  necroscopical,  were 
sufficient  to  make  plain  the  whole  nature  of  the  malady;  but  that, if 
a  man  take  up  the  modern  books  only,  there  will  be,  in  his  notions  of 
the  subject,  a  void  as  to  its  literary  history,  and  the  history  of  its 
treatment,  that  no  other  book  than  Gordon's  can  fill. 

Whatever  critics  may  please  to  say  of  Dr.  Gordon's  performance, 
however  wofully  they  may  have  erred  in  their  theory  and  practice  in 
our  malady,  Gordon  must  ever  be  regarded  as  the  reformer  of  our 
therapeutics  in  childbed  fever :  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  since  bis 
publication  there  is  universally  difi^used  a  more  perfect  and  sensible 
conviction  of  the  inflammatory  character  of  the  disorder,  and,  wbal  is 
of  far  greater  consequence,  the  little  regard  that  need  be  paid  to  tbe 
state  of  the  pulse  in  making  up  one's  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of 
treating  it  boldly  in  its  curative  stages.  I  say  this  even  in  view  of 
Tonnell^'s  celebrated  papers. 

Gordon  had  neither  leisure  nor  privilege  to  make  numerous  or 
elaborate  dissections;  that  task  has  been  well  fulfilled,  eminently 
well,  by  Robert  Lee,  of  London,  in  his  Treatise  on  Puerperal  Fever  and 
Crural  Phlebitis^  which  you  will  find  at  the  21st  page  of  Harrington 
and  Haswell's  edition  before  cited.  The  task  has  also  been  admirably 
performed  by  Tonnell^  and  others.  All  the  researches  since  his  time 
have  but  added  strength  to  the  pathological  explanations,  that  are  first 
to  be  sought  for  in  Gordon's  volume.  The  newer  and  more  minute 
essays,  which  proceed  so  much  further  than  Gordon  bad  gone,  oaght 
to  be  studied  by  every  one  of  you;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  the  writ- 
ings of  Hey,  of  the  younger  Baudelocque,  of  Armstrong,  of  Mackin- 
tosh and  Lee,  of  Legouais,  or  Collins  combined  together,  could  carry 
such  a  weight  of  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  the  perusal 
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of  them  afVer  the  study  of  Gordon's  would  do.  Gordon  is  the  first  of 
the  series,  and  the  others  wait  on  him,  and  honor  themselves  by  illus- 
trating him  and  their  subject  by  confessing  their  obligations  to  the 
practitioner  of  Aberdeen. 

IS  it  were  in  my  power,  gentlemen,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
member  of  the  class  a  copy  of  Barrington  and  HaswelPs  volume,  I 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  write  this  letter ;  for  I  believe  that  a 
study  of  that  volume  alone — I  don't  say  merely  the  reading  of  it,  but 
a  careful  study  and  a  conscientious  examination  of  that  volume  alone 
— is  almost  enough  for  a  man's  education  on  the  subject  of  childbed 
fever,  whether  sporadic  or  epidemic 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  pregnant  woman  approach- 
ing the  time  of  utero-gestation,  generally  undergoes  many  modifica- 
tions as  to  the  crasis  of  her  blood,  and  sufiers  no  inconsiderable 
changes  in  regard  to  the  recrementitial  absorptions  of  her  body;  since 
the  pressure,  intrusion,  and  distension  of  important  textures  cannot 
£eu1  signally  to  interfere  at  many  points  with  the  innervative,  assimi- 
lative, secretory,  and  absorbing  functions.  I  think  it  would  not  be 
extravagant  to  say,  that  few  women  march  up  to  the  termination  of 
pregnancy  without  falling  into  a  state  deserving  to  be  called  patho- 
logical. When  the  child  has  been  born — often  after  the  most  cruel 
sufferings  and  the  most  protracted  exertion ;  amidst  the  most  convul- 
sive efibrts  of  the  will ;  amidst  doubt,  anxiety,  and  fear — the  uterus, 
returning  upon  itself,  hastens  to  recover  its  uon-gravid  form  and 
dimensions,  leaving  the  constitution  under  the  necessity  of  disposing 
of  the  surplus  fluids  and  solid  parts,  which  the  pregnancy  had  called 
into  existence.  Tissues  have  been  pressed  together,  subjected  to  con- 
tusions, and  often  to  slight  and  unsuspected  ruptures,  or  lacerations; 
the  placental  orifices  of  the  uterine  sinuses  are  left  bleeding  and  in- 
flaming; so  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  provocations  to  sanguine 
engorgement  and  acute  inflammation  always  exist  as  to  them.  You 
will  find  a  picture  strongly  drawn  at  the  475th  page  o{  Archives  Oene- 
raleSy  t.  22,  1830,  by  Tonnelle,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  gestation 
and  parturition  produce  in  the  constitution  effects  not  very  dissimilar 
from  those  developed  by  the  causes  of  typhus  fever. 

It  is  justly  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  wonder  that  so  many 
thousands  of  women  escape  unharmed  the  operation  of  these  unfavor- 
able influences;  nor  should  we  be  surprised  when  we  meet  with 
persons  in  whom  violent  disease  has  been  developed  by  the  operation 
of  such  causes.  In  particular,  ought  we  to  feel  no  astonishment,  if 
an  aerial  cause,  having  the  potency  of  an  epidemic  principle,  come  to 
add  its  force  to  the  personal  ones  just  enumerated. 
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We  ought,  theD,  to  regard  a  newly-delivered  woman  as  by  no  means 
freed  from  the  perils  of  childbirth,  because  her  child  has  just  been 
born.  In  fact,  so  few  women  die  in  labor,  or  in  consequence  of  injury 
done  to  the  tissues  in  labor,  that  it  might  almost  be  said  to  be  not  at 
all  dangerous  to  go  through  that  process.  The  childbed  mortality  is  a 
post-parturient  mortality,  consisting  mainly  in  the  results  of  inflamma- 
tory action  attacking  the  reproductive  tissues,  and  the  parts  directly 
connected  with  them.  A  woman  shall  now  and  then  be  foand  to  perisli 
from  hemorrhage,  convulsions,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  from  a 
cerebritis ;  from  an  attack  of  diarrhoea ;  from  a  bilious  or  typhus  fever, 
or  some  chronic  ailment  of  the  intestinal  tube,  forced  into  destructi?6 
activity  by  the  parturient  circumstances ;  but,  it  is  almost  true  to  say, 
that  when  a  woman  dies  within  some  eight  or  ten  days  aflter  delivery, 
she  has  perished  with  puerperal  fever,  since  so  few  of  them  are  known 
to  perish  from  other  causes. 

There  is  sufEcient  evidence  of  the  fact  that  occult  causes,  whether 
atmospheric  or  local,  are  capable  of  so  impressing  the  human  economy 
as  to  give  it  a  tendency,  when  a£fected  by  known  morbific  powers,  to 
exhibit  the  effects  of  such  forces,  under  sthenic  on  the  one  hand,  ami 
on  the  other  under  asthenic  forms.  Thus,  for  a  series  of  years,  the 
lancet,  and  the  most  powerful  antiphlogistic  methods  are  generally 
adopted  by  the  profession ;  whereas,  another  series  shall  succeed,  during 
which  such  methods  come  to  be  proscribed,  and  generally,  at  least, 
abandoned  by  our  people.  If,  then,  puerperal  fever  be  a  true  inflam- 
mation, that  inflammation  may  be  a  very  different  sort  of  malady  when 
occurring  in  a  constitution  prone  to  typhoid  forms  of  disease,  from  the 
same  inflammation  attacking  an  individual  in  a  highly  phlogistic  and 
reactive  condition  of  life,  each  suffering  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
epidemic  constitution  of  the  air.  Local  disorders  always  take  their 
tendencies  from  the  state  of  the  whole  nerve-force ;  and  an  inflamnoa- 
tion  of  the  womb  or  of  the  peritoneum,  may  be  either  in  the  highest 
degree  vigorous,  or  to  the  last  degree  typhous  in  its  nature.  The 
inflammation,  however,  always  remains  essentially  the  same  malady, 
regarded  as  local — the  constitutional  disturbances  flowing  out  of  it 
are  widely  different,  in  the  two  opposite,  or  synochous  and  typhous 
formulas. 

All  the  necroscopic  examinations  concur  to  show,  that  puerperal 
fever  is  a  febrile  condition  developed  in  the  system  from  certain 
radiating  points  of  local  inflammation  of  the  reproductive  organs.  A 
puerperal  fever  that  proves  fatal,  and  leaves  no  trace  of  inflammation 
demonstrable  by  the  necroscopic  inquiry,  ceases  on  that  account  to 
have,  in  my  opinion,  the  value  of  puerperal  fever ;  it  is  something  else. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  you  examine  the  body  of  a  female  who 
has  died,  as  you  suppose,  of  puerperal  fever,  and  find  no  gangrene  or 
softening  of  the  uterus,  no  inflammation  or  deposits  within  the  belly, 
you  are,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  you  have  been  mistaken  in  your 
diagnostic;  you  will  find  in  the  pathological  records  abundance  of 
examples  of  the  absence  of  these  traces.  But  these  very  cases,  being 
those  of  persons  who  have  perished  with  all  the  constant  signs  of  our 
malady,  are  cases  of  endangial  disease,  attacking  the  vessels  of  the 
uterus  and  parts  in  its  vicinity :  endangial  disease,  running  early  to 
the  extent  of  pus-production  or  the  pyogenic  stage,  may  rapidly 
destroy  the  patient  from  purulent  infection  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
blood.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  M.  Tonnell^'s  cases  were  of  this 
very  kind. 

The  attack  of  puerperal  fever  generally  begins  previous  to  the  fourth 
day  after  delivery  of  the  child.  Not  a  few  examples  are  recorded,  in 
which  it  began  previous  to  the  labor.  I  have  seen  such  a  case  myself. 
For  the  most  part,  the  dangerous  day  is  the  third  day,  for  that  is  the 
period  at  which  the  new  fluxional  movement  towards  the  mammary 
glands  begins  to  take  place.  If  the  occasional  causes  of  the  disease 
have  been  in  action,  this  fluxional  movement,  itself  alone,  might 
become  sui&cient  to  act  as  the  exciting  cause  ;  laying  the  foundation, 
perhaps,  in  a  few  moments  of  active  operation,  of  an  inflammation 
that  shall  spread  with  frightful  rapidity  throughout  the  most  import- 
ant textures. 

It  rarely  happens  that  an  attack  of  puerperal  fever  comes  on,  in  the 
absence  of  the  physician,  without  its  being  mistaken  for  an  after-pain; 
and,  in  fact,  the  pain  at  the  commencement  is  accompanied  with  alter- 
nations of  increased  and  lessening  distress,  which  is  likely  to  mislead 
in  the  diagnostic. 

If  the  irritation  is  intense  at  the  commencement,  its  constitutional 
influence  is  manifested  by  rigors,  that  may  be  simply  moderate  rigors, 
or  that  may  rise  to  the  height  of  the  most  violent  ague  fit.  The  chill 
may  last  twenty  minutes,  or  two  hours,  or  more,  and  is  followed  by 
febrile  reaction  more  or  less  open  and  free,  according  as  the  powers 
of  the  nervous  system  shall  be  exerted  with  a  greater  or  less  energy 
at  the  sources  of  the  circulation.  The  chill  of  puerperal  fever  is  found, 
in  some  instances,  to  precede  the  attack  of  pain ;  from  which  you  are 
not  to  conclude  that  the  chill  is  the  real  cause  of  the  attack.  The 
chill  is  but  a  sign,  not  a  cause  of  the  commencement  of  inflammation. 

A  woman  who  is  to  be  attacked  with  puerperal  fever  is  a  woman  in 
health,  or  rather  in  a  state  of  quasi  health :  she  has  neither  smallpox, 
nor  Syrian  plague,  nor  yellow  fever,  though  she  may  have  a  proneness 
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to  fall  ill  with  what  you  call  childbed  fever.  If  you  fire  a  bullet  through 
her  womb,  or  tear  it,  or  contuse  it  with  a  pair  of  forceps  or  a  sbarp 
crotchet,  and  she  die  of  the  inflammatioD  resulting  from  the  accident, 
she  will  die  of  puerperal  fever.  And  so  if  from  the  intense  irritation 
endured  by  the  organ  under  after-pains ;  if  from  the  impetuous 
momentum  of  torrents  of  blood  determined  upon  its  tissue  during  a 
rigor  or  an  ague  consequent  upon  swallowing  a  tumbler  of  iced  water, 
or  of  getting  out  of  bed  while  in  a  state  of  perspiration;  or  of  the 
intempestive  action  of  a  drastic  purgative  dose ;  or  if,  from  whatsoever 
cause,  the  bloodvessel  system  of  the  uterus  becomes  the  seat  of  a  local 
inflammation,  that  inflammation  will  determine  in  her  the  onset  of 
childbed  fever,  which  you  shall  denominate  uterine  phlebitis,  metro- 
peritonitis, ovaritis,  simple  peritonitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  lympha- 
tics of  the  uterus,  according  as  the  phenomena  clearly  made  manifest 
during  the  life  of  the  patient,  or  upon  examination  after  death, 
shall  determine  you  to  call  it.  Don't  you  see,  my  dear  friends,  boir 
impossible  it  is  for  me,  after  writing  the  above  paragraph,  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  a  specific  contagion  as  the  cause  of  this  malady;  a 
contagion  which,  if  it  does  really  exist,  must  in  a  thousand  instances 
act  without  the  intervention  of  the  shortest  imaginable  incubative 
stage. 

Sometimes  the  pain,  which  at  the  onset  of  puerperal  fever  is  felt  in 
the  hypogastric  region,  is  too  intense  to  be  borne  by  any  human 
patience;  and  no  exhortation  or  recommendation  can  prevent  the 
woman  from  crying  out  aloud,  or  even  screaming  in  her  agony.  I 
have  seen  patients  who  not  only  appeared  to  suffer  intolerable  pain, 
but  in  whose  minds  that  pain  appeared  to  excite  the  moat  unspeakable 
terror.  I  think  I  have  seen  women  who  appeared  to  be  awe-struck 
with  the  dreadful  force  of  their  distress,  as  you  might  imagine  an 
ancient  Boman  matron  to  be  who  might  suppose  such  a  pain  to  be 
inflicted  by  an  ictus  JoviSj  the  anger  of  the  Gods.  The  pain,  however, 
soon  loses  a  portion  of  its  intensity,  and  no  doubt  much  of  the  earliest 
and  sharpest  pain  is  neuralgic,  since  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  mere 
inflammation  to  occasion  such  great  sufferings. 

The  paroxysmal  character  of  the  pain  in  metritis  must  be  deemed 
to  be  occasioned  by  a  convulsive  or  spasmodic  constriction  of  the 
inflamed  tissues,  under  the  irregular  activity  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  organ,  which  soon  ceases,  allowing  the  pain  to  become  more  settled, 
steady,  and  bearable. 

If  there  be  a  chill,  there  will  be  found,  as  in  all  chills,  increased 
frequency  of  the  heart's  action:  the  systole  comes  in  a  very  short  time 
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to  be  repeated  at  the  rate  of  120  or  evea  160  beats  per  minute.  This 
is  necessarily  accompanied  with  congenerous  modification  of  the  action 
of  the  respiratory  muscles ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  whole  economy 
of  the  creature  throughout  which  the  blood  is  not  driven  with  an  im- 
petuous haste  and  force.  But  the  brain  cannot  receive  such  modified 
injections  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  oxygen  of  the  blood,  upon  which 
depends  its  power  to  evolve  neurosity,  without  irradiating  its  nerve 
power  morbidly  to  every  part  and  parcel  of  the  tissues  of  the  woman. 
So  that  you  see,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  occasion  to  be  surprised  or 
astonished,  when,  after  having  left  your  patient  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening  comfortable,  and  apparently  without  any  untoward  symptom 
or  accident,  you  find  her  at  six  in  the  morning  a  prey  to  the  most 
unspeakable  disorders  of  the  innervation,  the  respiration,  and  the  cir- 
culation. 

The  foregoing  is  suflBicient  to  set  forth  my  opinion  as.  to  the  nature 
and  beginning  of  the  attack  of  childbed  fever.  To  show  you  what 
may  be  the  organs  involved  in  the  ravages  of  a  disease  thus  commenc- 
ing, I  shall  cite  for  you  some  passages  from  Tonnell^'s  paper,  op  citat., 
page  432. 

This  author,  in  the  great  epidemic  which  he  witnessed  at  the  Ma- 
tem\i6  in  Paris,  when  he  acted  as  resident  student  there,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  celebrated  Prof.  Desormeaux,  had  the  extraordinary 
opportunity,  but  still  more  wonderful  industry,  to  dissect  the  bodies 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  women  who  died  under  his  care — 
more  than  perished  at  Contreras,  Churubusco,  or  Chapultepec.  He 
gives  the  following  tables  showing  the  tissues  affected: — 

193  gave  peritonitis. 

197  gave  disease  apparently  of  the  womb. 
4  represents  the  excess  of  the  uterine  cases  over  the  cases  of 
peritonitis. 
One  hundred  and  ninety  cases  gave — 

79  of  simple  peritonitis. 

29  of  superficial  ramoUissement  of  the  womb. 

20  of  deep-seated  ramoUissement  of  the  womb. 

58  of  inflammation  of  the  ovaries. 
4  of  inflammation  of  the  ovaries,  with  abscess. 

90  cases  gave  pus  in  the  veins. 

32     '*     gave  pus  in  the  lymphatics. 

3       "  gave  puR  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

9       "   gave  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  lumbar,  in- 
guinal, and  other  glands. 
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The  whole  epidemic  was  characterized  by  three  formulas  of  puer- 
peral fever,  as  follows: — 

^      /     Inflammatorj  or  simple  inflamma-  (     The  peritoneam,  the  womb  and  its  tp- 
f**  S  V  t^OQ  o^  different  organs.  1  pendages. 

I 

I  of  the  blood. 


"rt  S  \     Typhoid  form,  or  from  alterations 


Conseontive  sappnration  of  the  Teins; 
or  aooompanjing  putrescence  or  ramol- 
lissement. 


U 

^      \  Ataxic  form,  or  lesions  of  the  innervation. 

Now,  this  is  sufficient  to  set  forth  in  a  clear  manner,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  the  doctrines  you  ought  to  adopt  as  to  the  pathological  seats  of 
our  disease;  and  let  us  therefore  proceed  to  trace  the  character  of  it. 

Let  us  suppose  that  it  is  one  of  the  peritoneal  cases;  a  case  in  which 
the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  womb,  of  one  or  both  of  the  broad  liga- 
ments, or  of  api  ovarium  is  the  radiant  point,  the  first  red-specked  point 
of  inflammation.  Suppose  the  inflammation  to  extend  upon  the  intes- 
tines, to  attack  the  meso-rectum,  the  peritoneum  covering  the  iliacoa 
internus,  the  mesentery,  the  whole  peritoneal  coat  of  the  smaller  intes- 
tines and  the  omentum — the  mesocolon  and  the  colon — the  stomach, 
the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  liver,  and  the  entire  lining  of  the  diaphragm, 
as  well  as  of  the  kidneys  and  spleen ;  and  then  you  will  have  an  idea 
of  a  woman  laboring  in  the  lying-in  state  under  a  universal  peritoneal 
inflammation. 

Consider  now  that  she  has  passed  through  the  whole  of  the  evola- 
tions  of  a  nine-months'  gestation ;  through  the  convulsions,  intellectual, 
physical,  and  moral — of  the. conflict  of  labor;  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
through  the  mutations  of  her  constitution  consequent  upon  delivery; 
her  blood  deranged  as  to  its  crasis :  her  neurine  exhausted  by  pro- 
tracted exertion  of  its  functional  power,  and  her  whole  endangiam  in 
a  condition  in  which  it  is  highly  prone  to  take  on,  if  it  have  not 
already  fallen  into  a  real  psfthological  state. 

What  is  the  condition  of  your  patient?  Has  she  not  hepatitis? 
Has  not  she  a  pure  hepatitis,  the  whole  peritoneal  surface  of  whose 
liver  is  inflamed?  If  the  whole  outer  superficies  of  your  stomach  is 
in  a  state  of  incandescent  inflammation,  have  you  not  a  gastritis?  Bat 
suppose  her  mesocolon,  her  mesentery,  her  meso*rectum,  her  ligaments 
lata  all  burning,  like  a  prairie  on  fire;  are  not  all  these  parts  in  a  state 
of  inflammation  ?  And  if  they  be,  what  wonder  have  you  to  find  her 
whole  nervous  system  shocked,  overwhelmed,  staggering,  as  under  a 
concussion,  and  crushed  to  death  by  a  load  of  diseascMl  perceptions  and 
vascular  and  textural  obstructions  impossible  to  be  borne  ? 

This  is  a  picture,  not  at  all  exaggerated,  of  some  of  the  forms  of 
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puerperal  fever.  That  individual  is  very  tenacious  of  life  who  fails  to 
succumb  under  the  earlier  stages  of  the  mortal  developments  of  such 
inflammation.  There  are  multitudes  who  die  before  it  can  come  to 
the  stage  of  effusion  or  sphacelation ;  but  death  must  come  to  many 
of  those  whose  peritoneal  cavity  contains  pints  or  quarts  of  serum  in 
which  float  masses  of  coagulated  albumen.  The  uterus  and  intestines 
and  peritoneal  surfaces  are  tied  together  by  a  complete  magma  of 
coagulable  lymph,  beneath  which  are  to  be  found  softening  of  the 
tissues,  and  other  results  of  the  most  intense  inflammatory  action. 
Inflammation  is  inflammation;  it  is  not  weakness  or  debility;  it  is 
development  force  violently  exaggerated  in  the  tissue  which  is  the 
subject  of  that  force. 

Let  us  suppose  a  case  in  which  the  endangial  membrane  of  the 
uterine  veins  begins  to  be  inflamed  at  their  orifices,  which  are  patu- 
lous in  the  now  denuded  placental  surface,  and,  progressing  rapidly 
along  the  membrane,  involves  the  whole  vascular  system  of  the  uterine 
sinuses  and  veins  in  its  embrace. 

Look  at  it  now.  Can't  you  see  it  with  the  eye  of  faith  ?  What  is 
faith  ?  The  Bible  tells  you  that  faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen.  Have  you  not  that  evidence  ?  Look  at  Tonnell^'s  paper,  op. 
dUU^  page  483. 

His  table  is  as  follows :  In  ninety  autopsies, 

32  had  suppuration  of  the  veins,  with  purulent  degeneration  of 

the  uterus. 
11  had  ramoUescence  or  putrescence  of  the  womb. 
5  had  metritis  and  ramoUescence  combined. 
84  had  peritonitis  without  other  alteration. 
8  had  suppuration  alone. 

Here  is  the  evidence,  which  your  faith  ought  to  see,  of  the  state  of 
suppuration  of  the  veins — a  result  of  inflammation  of  the  endangial 
tissues.    Thirty-two  out  of  ninety  cases  I 

Look  at  it  again.  Don't  you  see  two  vast  uterine  arteries,  coming 
off  from  the  internal  iliac  or  the  ischiadic?  And  don't  you  see,  also, 
two  powerful  branches,  which  we  call  the  spermatic,  the  sum  of  whose 
transverse  areas  or  lights  is  a  vast  sum,  through  which  is  pouring, 
under  the  convulsive  and  disordered  action  of  the  systole,  a  torrent 
of  blood  to  fill  up  the  capillary  circulation  of  the  uterus,  and  which 
shall  find  no  other  way  of  escaping  out  of  the  womb  than  through  the 
thickened,  swollen,  obstructed,  and  often  totally  obliterated  vein  tubes, 
of  which  I  spoke  ? 

If  you  would  read  M.  Baciborski's  admirable  Treatise  on  the  VeinSj 
you  would  learn  from  it  that  a  vein,  when  it  enters  a  viscus,  leaves 
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all  its  accessory  coats  at  the  entrance,  and  carries  in  with  it  nothing 
bat  its  endangium,  or  what  Bichat  calls  its  membrane  commune.  If 
this  be  the  case  in  the  vein-distribution  within  the  womb,  then  you 
cannot  doubt  that  uterine  phlebitis  will  always  be  coincident  with 
metritis — that  is,  with  inflammation  of  some  part  of  the  substance  of 
the  uterine  texture. 

Raciborski's  paper  on  the  veins,  in  the  9th  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Acad,  of  Med.  for  Dec.  1840,  contains  an  assertion  that  a  woman 
cannot  recover  from  the  accouchement  without  adhesive  phlebilis  of 
the  womb;  and  that  every  case  of  what  is  called  milk  fever  is  a  case 
of  true  phlebitis. 

"  La  fi^vre  de  lait  n'est  done  pour  nous  que  la  fi^vre  traumatique, 
occasionn^e  par  le  travail  de  Taccouchement,  modifi^e  plus  ou  moins 
par  les  circonstances  particuli^res  au  milieu  desquelles  se  trouve  une 
femme  qui  vient  d'accoucher.  C'est  la  fifevr^  puerp(5rale  ^ph^m^re, 
d'apres  Doublet"— p.  621. 

Look  again — with  your  eye  of  faith — I  say,  and  inquire  how  the 
volumes  and  torrents  of  blood  that  are  becoming  more  and  more 
packed  and  jammed  into  the  capillary  body  of  the  organ  are  to  flow 
off  and  let  the  organ  recover  by  Mr.  John  Hunter's  process  of  resolu- 
tion. Suppose  it  cannot  flow  off  as  fast  as  it  arrives — will  not  the 
womb  die? — will  not  the  inflammation  reach  that  height  and  intense- 
ness  that  must,  as  Dr.  Physick  used  to  tell  us,  transcend  the  power  of 
recovery,  and  must  therefore  end  in  the  destruction  or  disorganization 
of  the  tissue !  It  will  be  destroyed,  it  will  be  disorganized — it  will 
perish  by  gangrene,  or  by  ramollissement,  which  virtually  is  the  same 
thing  expressed  in  difierent  words.  The  womb  will  die,  and  the 
woman  will  die  in  consequence;  for  she  cannot  continue  to  live 
while  her  nervous  system  suffers  the  shock  or  the  irritation  attending 
upon  such  an  intolerable  organic  perception  as  that.  She  will  die; 
and  it  will  not  unfrequently  happen  that  she  shall  die  within  thirty- 
six  or  forty-eight  hours  from  the  onset  of  the  malady,  and  some  cases 
terminate  fatally  even  in  eight  hours.  She  may  die  with  this  very 
malady  alone ;  and  when  you  come  to  explore  the  pathological  lesions, 
you  will  find,  perhaps  as  in  the  ninety  cases  reported  by  TonnelM, 
that  eight  of  them  exhibit  no  complication  or  extension  of  diseased 
action. 

You  must  cure  these  diseases.  They  are,  however,  to  be  cured 
promptly,  or  not  at  all.  Such  a  malady  as  this  hurries  with  hot  aad 
furious  haste  to  a  term  beyond  which  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be  any 
useful  Therapia. 

But  it  is  time,  gentlemen,  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  some  of 
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the  phenomena  that  accompany  the  malady  when  it  is  complicated 
with  or  consists  solely  of  peritoneal  inflammation.  The  disorder 
attacks,  in  general,  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  day.  The  womb  re- 
mains, up  to  that  period,  very  large;  its  fundus  jutting  far  above  the 
plane  of  the  superior  strait.  Upon  each  side  of  the  organ  rests  a 
psoas  muscle,  which  overhangs,  by  its  inner  margin,  the  side  of  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis.  When  this  muscle  is  contracted,  which  is  always 
done  in  the  act  of  drawing  up  the  knees,  the  belly  of  the  muscle 
swells,  and  presses  upon  the  side  of  the  womb ;  the  pressure  gives 
pain,  and  the  woman  knows  it.  She  therefore  dislikes  to  draw  up 
the  knees  often,  for  fear  of  the  hurt.  When  once  drawn  up,  however, 
by  the  contractile  eflFort  of  the  psoas,  the  foot  rests  planted  on  the  bed, 
and  the  psoas  relaxes — so  that  it  hurts  her  less  when  drawn  up  than 
when  extended.  She  soon  instinctively  draws  up  her  knees,  therefore, 
but  she  keeps  them  up. 

When  you  go  into  a  lying-in  chamber,  and  find  the  patient  in  this 
attitude,  you  ought  to  inquire  why  she  prefers  it.  She  may  prefer  it 
because  the  uterus  is  less  compressed  by  the  psoas;  and  also,  because 
the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  psoas  being  inflamed,  is  relaxed  by  the 
relaxation  of  the  muscles. 

For  many  years  past,  I  have  perhaps  never  called  upon  one  of  my 
accouch^es  within  four  or  five  days  after  the  delivery,  without  asking 
her  to  show  me  whether  she  could  draw  up  her  knees  without  pain. 
If  she  can  do  so,  I  am  always  content. 

The  iliacus  internus  muscle  that  lies  upon  the  fossa  or  venter  of  the 
ilium,  gives  pain  if  contracted,  when  the  peritoneum  that  invests  it  is 
inflamed.  Hence,  I  cause  my  patient  to  rotate  the  lower  extremity, 
in  order  to  inquire  whether  the  action  of  the  muscle  produces  pain, 
and,  if  it  does  not,  I  cannot  deem  it  covered  by  an  inflamed  peritoneum. 

In  all  cases  of  a  suspicious  character,  you  ought  to  direct  the  monthly 
nurse  to  remove  the  binder  for  you,  and  then,  covering  the  patient's 
abdomen  only  with  the  thinnest  dress,  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  careful  exploratory  palpation  of  the  belly.  By  means  of  pal- 
pation and  percussion,  you  may  come  with  great  certainty  and  confi- 
dence also,  to  a  firm  conclusion  that  the  pain  is,  or  is  not  peritoneal 
or  metritic,  or  ovaric. 

You  cannot  make  any  useful  researches  if  one  or  two  petticoats,  and 
other  garments  be  interposed  between  the  band  and  the  belly. 

It  is  very  difficult  sometimes  to  say  clearly  that  it  is  inflammation, 
and  not  after-pain ;  or  that  it  is,  or  is  not  rheumatism,  or  neuralgia,  or 
colic. 

Suppose  the  peritonitis  to  seize  on  the  serous  coat  of  the  large  and 
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small  intestines!  Tympanitis  will  commence  very  soon  after  tbe in- 
vasion. The  muscles  of  the  bowels  are  found  torpified  and  refraining, 
under  a  sort  of  teleological  sense,  to  act,  while  their  peritoneal  invest- 
ment is  inflamed.  The  gases  that  are  now  extricated  in  great  volumes 
from  the  ingesta  fill  up  and  distend  the  alimentary  tube,  and  the  abdo- 
men becomes  as  large  as  previous  to  the  labor.    This  is  the  tympanitis. 

I  saw  a  case,  and  more  than  one,  in  which  it  became  inflated  in  tbe 
course  of  a  very  few  hours  after  the  attacking  chill  had  come  on— and 
becoming  hard  and  resisting,  though  highly  sonorous  on  percussion, 
refused  to  yield  to  any  kind  of  aperient  or  purgative  means,  as  com- 
pletely as  if  the  peristaltic  muscles  were  in  perfect  paralysis— the 
patient  perishing  within  thirty-six  hours. 

Pray,  my  young  friends,  do  not  allow  this  ballooning  of  the  belly 
to  become  too  great,  under  some  idle  fear  of  the  effect  of  purgatives. 
A  patient  often  more  urgently  requires  to  purge  off  the  intestinal 
gases  than  the  bilious  or  acid  saburra  that  plagues  her.  Whoever 
objects  to  the  use  of  purgative  doses  upon  some  hypothesis  of  their 
being  injurious  in  puerperal  fever,  must  be  a  person  of  little  reflection 
and  less  judgment. 

An  extreme  degree  of  tympany  implies  an  extreme  inflation  of  large 
portions  of  the  intestinal  tractus,  in  which  case  the  coats  of  the  bowel 
become  stretched  like  a  drum-head,  and  are,  under  percussion,  as  sono- 
rous as  a  tambourine. 

Beflect  for  a  moment  on  the  effects  of  such  distension  upon  the  play 
of  several  important  functions.  For  example:  Beflect  upon  the  capil- 
lary circulation  in  the  intestinal  textures  while  stretched  to  bursting: 
can  there  be  a  resolution  obtained,  without  previous  diiinie^  of  the 
bowel? — Again.  Here  is  a  great  mass  of  inflamed  intestines,  and  other 
organs  that  fill  up  and  enormously  distend  the  belly — they  even  thrust 
the  diaphragm  upwards  as  they  push  the  abdominal  muscles  and  tegn- 
mentary  tissues  outwards  to  the  size  of  the  gravid  abdomen  at  term, 
and  even  further  out  than  that. 

Can  the  diaphragm  descend  in  the  aspiration  without  crushing  down- 
wards before  it,  this  inflamed  and  highly  sensitive  mass  ?  Nol  Every 
breath  gives  pain — to  make  a  long  aspiration  is  impossible;  and  to 
cough  or  to  sneeze  is  to  be  agonized.  The  diaphragm  works  with 
short  strokes  then,  for  the  respiratory  piston  descends  only  half-way 
down  the  cylinder  of  the  trunk,  and  it  works  like  a  steam  piston  cat 
off  at  half-stroke.  In  the  mean  time,  the  oxygen  of  the  respiration  is 
indispensable — and  if  a  certain  quantity  cannot  be  supplied  by  the 
half-stroke,  that  stroke  must  be  repeated  twice,  or  thrice  for  once. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  new  source  of  disorders  in  the  redoubled  and 
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trebled  frequency  of  the  respiratory  acts.  So  much  oxygen — or  death  I 
— that  is  the  alternative;  and,  if  the  breathings  must  be  repeated  at 
half-strokes,  or  at  quarter-strokes,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  respirations  per 
minute,  the  medulla  oblongata  must  furnish  the  nervous  material. 
What  an  exhausting  operation!  Here,  then,  you  get  the  hurried, 
singultiform,  staccato  respiration  of  your  puerperal  fever  cases. 

When  this  respiratory  difficulty  rises  to  a  certain  height — and  the 
nervous  supply  grows  feebler  and  feebler  from  the  exhaustion  of  the 
neurine — the  blood  commences  to  be  less  perfectly  decarbonized,  or 
less  completely  oxygenated.  The  oxygeniferous  streams  in  the  brain 
are  changed  for  carboniferous  streams,  and,  pari  passH^  with  their 
increase  the  innervations  lessen ;  they  cease;  and  the  life  is  fled  at  the 
moment  of  that  cessation.  Such  are  the  evils  arising  from  the  tym- 
pany of  childbed  fever.  All  the  medicines  that  excite  the  peristaltic 
muscles  of  the  bowels,  to  expel  this  gas,  are  purgatives  or  laxatives. 
Is  it  true,  then,  that  purgative  medicines  are  contra-indicated  in  our 
malady  ?  What  stupid  misapprehension  to  say  so !  Is  it  not  easy  to 
perceive  that  one  of  the  most  inconvenient  and  dangerous  of  the  acci- 
dents that  can  happen  to  a  female  attacked  with  puerperal  peritonitis, 
is  this  very  inflation  of  the  alimentary  tube;  and  that  the  means  of 
obviating  it  are  among  the  most  important  that  can  be  sought  for  as 
securities  for  the  cure  of  the  essential  malady — by  which  I  mean  the 
actual  inflammation  ? 

We  shall  now,  if  you  please,  advert  to  the  state  of  the  heart  in 
puerperal  fever : — 

"  The  nervous  filaments  that  animate  the  heart  come  from  the  pneu- 
mogastric  and  the  great  sympathetic."  These  words  I  have  cited  from 
Lon get's  Anatomie  ei  Physwhgie  du  Systeme  Nerveux^  itc,^  torn.  ii.  page 
526.  I  do  not  ask  you,  however,  to  adopt  any  other  opinion  as  to  the 
source  of  the  heart's  motion  than  this,  viz :  that  it  depends  upon  the 
neurosity  determined  into  it,  or  generated  within  it — and  that  this 
same  neurosity  is  the  result  of  the  presence  and  combination  of  oxygen 
and  neurine.  I  have  no  doubt,  in  my  own  mind,  as  to  the  power  of  the 
pneumogastric  and  the  sympathetic  to  modify,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
co-ordinate  the  movements  of  the  several  parts  of  the  heart.  I  am  not 
at  all  surprised,  then,  to  find  when  the  organic  and  intellectual  per- 
ceptivity of  the  woman  are  brought  to  feel  the  impressions  made  by 
an  inflammation,  whether  metritis  or  metro-peritonitis,  that,  the  reflex 
power  of  the  nervous  centres  directed  upon  the  heart,  should  rapid  y 
and  greatly  augment  its  rate  of  action.  A  thought,  a  sentiment,  a 
shock  can  set  the  heart  off  at  full  speed.  The  profound  impression  of 
a  great  viscus  in  danger  and  pain  can  equally  excite  its  forces. 
40 
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The  heart,  then,  in  puerperal  fever,  beats  with  redoubled  frequency, 
aud  we  expect  to  find  the  pulses  at  the  wrist  rise  to  120,  or  even  150 
beats  per  minute. 

Along  with  this  great  acceleration  of  the  circulation,  there  will  bean 
increased  extrication  of  animal  heat,  and  a  coincident  mischief  to  the 
constitution  of  the  blood,  whose  normal  rate  of  movement  is  expressed 
by  a  radial  pulse  of  a  certain  volume,  beating  only  seventy  times  a 
minute.     See  what  great  disorders  are  introduced  into  the  actions  of 
the  economy — see  what  you  ought  to  do  for  your  patient !   You  ought 
to  keep  down  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  in  order  to  lessen  the  call  on 
the  sources  of  the  heart's  motion  at  the  origin  of  the  vagus  and  in  the 
sympathetic  arches.    You  ought  to  lessen  the  evolution  of  animal  beat 
by  lessening  the  intensity  of  the  respiration  and  circulation.    In  short, 
you  should  look  on  all  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  constitution 
as  the  signs  and  results  of  a  topical  lesion — tndel.  the  metritic,  or  the 
raetro-peritonitic  lesion — and  you  should  use  all  the  means  within 
your  control  to  guard  the  constitution  against  the  irritating  and  dis- 
ordering influences  of  that  metritis,  phlebitis,  or  peritonitis.     I  am  lar 
from  denying  that  a  status  of  the  constitution,  a  status  anie/ehrim^  may 
rule  and  modify  the  march  of  the  malady ;  it  would  be  as  unreasonable 
to  deny  it  as  it  would  be  to  deny  that  one  individual  is  weak,  and  an- 
other strong— one  prone  to  violent,  and  another  to  mere  passive  or 
asthenic  forms  of  disease.    But  I  contend  that  the  disease  is  one  and  the 
same,  everywhere,  always ;  sporadic  or  endemial ;  in  private  practice, 
or  in  the  hospital  clinic.     It  is  essentially  inflammation,  and  though 
not  always  to  be  approached  by  the  same  precise  remedies,  yet  always 
on  the  same  principles. 

As  to  the  mode  of  treatment  for  our  disease,  it  is  clear  that  your 
intentions  of  cure  must  flow  out  of  your  views  of  the  whole  of  the 
phenomena,  seen  in  the  light  in  which  they  may  be  presented  to  your 
minds  at  the  bedside.  If  you  imbibe  the  idea  that  they  depend  upoQ 
a  typhous  state  of  the  constitution,  you  will  scarcely  fail  to  treat  it  as 
typhus.  M.  Tonnell^  remarks  upon  the  fact  that  almost  every  observer 
selects  and  advocates  a  method,  one  of  his  own,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others ;  one  person  proclaiming  the  success  of  general  bleeding— an- 
other of  topical  bloodletting;  one  of  mercurials,  and  another  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, or  purgatives.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  this  uncertainty 
arises  from  the  imperfect  etiology  of  the  case  as  deemed  of  by  the 
^roneurs  of  each  particular  practical  mode. 

I  have  myself  been  condemned  in  some  of  the  foreign  journals  as 
extremely  sanguinary,  as  it  is  called,  in  my  sentiments  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  cases;  and  if  by  sanguinary  is  meant  that  I  look  upon 
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venesection  as  the  remedy,  I  am  willing  so  to  be  held.  But  let  us 
proceed,  now,  my  friends,  to  inquire  calmly  and  dispassionately,  if  we 
can,  into  the  claims  of  the  different  methods  of  cure.  Let  us  try  to 
divest  ourselves  of  all  feelings  akin  to  party  feelings  in  the  case,  and 
investigate  the  subject  with  a  heartfelt  desire  to  discover  the  truth,  that 
we  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  truth  in  going  about  doing  good  in 
our  vocation.  For  my  own  part,  I  hope  that  there  is  in  me  no  wish 
to  cause  any  particular  theory  to  flourish,  since,  whether  it  flourish  or 
fall,  I  am  not  interested,  as  I  am  no  founder  of  systems,  but  rather  a 
mere  liurable  imitator  and  grateful  admirer  of  those  good  writers  who 
have  taught  me  my  art,  and  to  whom  I  am  willing  still  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  docile  Pupil  and  humble  Student  of  Medicine. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  letter,  I  said  that  I  considered  Alexander 
Gordon,  of  Aberdeen,  as  the  real  informer  of  our  therapy  in  childbed 
fever.  Now,  I  propose  to  inquire  further  as  to  his  claims  to  be  so 
regarded. 

If  I  should  retrace  the  history  of  our  disease,  I  should  write  a  whole 
volume,  and  not  a  letter ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  entertain  you  with  a 
retrospective  review  of  childbed  fever. 

It  is  enough  to  know  that  before  Gordon's  time,  it  was  excessively 
mortal — and  is  so  still,  wherever  his  book  is  not  read  or  felt.  Dr. 
William  Hunter  lost  thirty-one  out  of  thirty-two  cases  of  it  In 
Paris,  there  was  an  epidemic,  in  1750,  which  killed  every  patient. 
Denman,  Leake,  and  others,  were  afraid  to  treat  it  as  it  required  to 
be  treated;  and  Gordon,  a  man  of  sense,  says  that  the  "disease,  when 
left  to  nature  or  improperly  treated,  generally  proves  fatal,"  and  he 
very  correctly  accuses  Leake  of  advising  prompt,  copious  bleedings, 
while  in  practice  he  took  away  only  eight  or  ten  ounces. 

I  have  already  said  that  Gordon  lost  nineteen  out  of  thirty-eight  of 
the  first  cases  that  he  encountered  in  his  epidemic.  It  was  the  thirty- 
eighth  case  that  afforded  him  the  materials  for  dissection,  and  he 
makes,  at  the  end  of  the  account  of  that  case,  the  following  remarks, 
after  having  given  a  statement  of  the  inflammatory  results  disclosed 
in  the  autopsy.  "If,"  says  he,  "either  the  quantity  of  blood  taken 
away  at  the  two  bleedings  had  been  taken  away  at  the  first  bleeding, 
or  the  purging  been  continued,  which  was  exchanged  for  sweating,  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  should  have  been  able  completely 
to  overcome  the  disease.  This  was  the  opinion  which  I  formed  from 
the  dissection,  and  its  truth  was  confirmed  by  my  success  in  all  the 
succeeding  cases  to  which  I  was  called.  Thus,  the  loss  of  this  patient 
was  the  means  of  saving  many  others."  He  subsequently  attended 
thirty-nine  cases  of  the  disease,  of  which  he  lost  only  ten,  and  saved 
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twenty-nine ;  so  that,  of  his  whole  epidemic,  forty-nine  patients  reco- 
vered and  twenty-eight  died.  He  says:  "We  are  directed  by  Dre. 
Milne  and  Leake  to  form  our  judgment  from  the  pulse.     But  I 

ASSBBT,  IN  THE  MOST  PEBEMPTOBY  MANNEB,  THAT  IF  PBACTITIONKBS 
ALLOW  THEMSELVES  TO  BE  GUIDED  BY  THE  PULSE,  THEY  WILL  KCN 
INTO  A  FATAL  EBBOB,  BECAUSE  THE  PULSE  IS  MOBE  FBEQUENTLY  WEAK 
AND  FEEBLE  THAN  STBONG  AND  FULL  EVEN  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 

DISEASE."  "The  conduct  of  practitioners  must  be  governed  by  the 
stage  of  the  disease  and  not  by  the  state  of  the  pulse." 

Dr.  Gordon,  at  page  47,  says :  "  Of  those  of  these  patients  who  got 
wine  and  cordials,  under  the  idea  that  the  disease  was  putrid,  none 
recovered,"  which  he  considers  as  evidence  that  the  puerperal  fever 
is  an  inflammation.  He  admits  that  it  frequently  puts  on  a  putrid 
appearance  in  its  progress,  which  he  most  judiciously  explains  as  the 
effect  of  the  uncured,  violent  inflammation ;  and  he  asserts,  that  whea 
the  disease  is  properly  treated  at  the  commencement  of  the  inflamma- 
tory stage,  no  symptoms  of  putridity  appear. 

Omitting  any  notice  of  the  intervening  chapters,  I  shall  refer  yoa 
to  his  sixth  chapter,  on  the  cure  of  the  malady.  At  the  55th  page, 
you  will  find  these  words :  "  When  I  took  away  only  ten  or  twelve 
ounces  of  blood  from  my  patient,  she  always  died;  but  when  I  bad 
courage  to  take  away  twenty  or  twenty-four  ounces  at  one  bleeding 
in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  she  never  failed  to  recover." 

He  insists  upon  it,  that  the  practitioner  should  never  take  away  less 
than  twenty  or  twenty-four  ounces  at  one  bleeding ;  and  that,  other- 
wise, he  will  fail  in  curing  the  patient.  At  page  56,  it  appears  be  bad 
felt  the  prejudice  against  bleeding  in  full  force,  for  he  lost  every  pa- 
tient from  whom  he  took  not  more  than  twelve,  fourteen,  or  even 
sixteen  ounces.  Please  to  observe  that  Dr.  Gordon  says,  "  This  ab- 
straction of  blood  must  be  made  within  six  or  eight  hours  afler  the 
attack,  or  it  will  fail;"  and  adds  that  he  declined  using  the  lancet  at  a 
later  period,  because  he  knew  that  it  would  fail,  and  he  would  not 
bring  that  remedy  into  discredit. 

Let  me  cite  for  you  from  the  60th  page.  This,  it  may  be  said,  con- 
tains the  summary  of  his  precepts  as  to  venesection ;  and  althoagh 
the  period  at  which  he  would  still  bleed  is  fixed  rather  later  afler  the 
attack,  I  am  disposed  to  take  it  as  the  last  satisfactory  result  of  all  his 
•experience.    It  is  as  follows : — 

"  After  much  experience  in  the  disease,  and  afker  mature  delibera- 
tion concerning  the  conduct  which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  my  peculiar 
situation,  I  came  to  the  following  resolution :  If  called  to  a  case  within 
twelve  hours  after  the  attack,  I  insisted  on  bleeding  the  patient,  and 
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promised  for  its  success ;  but,  if  at  a  later  period,  viz^  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  attack,  in  this  case,  like  Sydenham  with 
the  same  remedy  in  smallpox,  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  pro- 
pose it  as  the  only  effectual  remedy ;  but  I  neither  insisted  upon  it, 
nor  promised  for  its  success." 

Mr.  William  Hey,  Junior,  practitioner  at  Leeds,  a  man  of  talent 
and  candor,  who  encountered  epidemic  puerperal  fever  in  1809-12, 
gives  us  the  account  of  thirty  of  his  cases.  The  disease  was  first  seen 
by  him  December  9,  1809,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  ninth  case,  in 
June  1810,  Mr.  Hey  had  not  seen  Gordon's  treatise.  His  attention 
being  then  called  to  Gordon's  doctrines,  he  adopted  that  author's 
recommendations,  and  went  through  the  remainder  of  the  same  epi- 
demic with  the  most  brilliant  and  happy  success.  Tou  will  find  the 
same  good  fortune  as  to  Dr.  Armstrong's  practice  in  the  Sunderland 
epidemic  and  the  fine  practice  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee  of  London. 

Hey  does  not  inform  us  how  many  cases  he  had  during  the  whole 
prevalence  of  the  epidemic.  He  merely  says  a  great  number  of  them 
came  under  his  observation.  Of  the  thirty  cases  published  in  detail, 
the  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  dates,  the  treatment  by  vene- 
section or  otherwise,  and  the  results. 
Case     1,  1809,  December  9,    Not  bled       .        .        .    died. 


2, 

cc 

no  date, 

8, 

l( 

December  27, 

4, 

II 

no  date. 

5, 

1810 

,  January  26, 

6, 

II 

26, 

7, 

It 

February  5, 

8, 

II 

"         7, 

9, 

II 

June  18, 

10, 

II 

July  6, 

bled 


.    recovered. 

.    died. 

.    cured. 

Here,  then,  is  a  table  showing,  that  of  ten  cases  from  December  9, 
1809,  to  July  19,  1810,  in  which  two  reco^ 
the  last,  or  No.  10,  was  really  bled;  since  the  other.  No.  9,  was  bled 
bat  seven  ounces  twice,  and  three  ounces  at  other  times,  which  had 
no  effect  on  the  disease. 

Mr.  Hey  having  fearfully  and  timidly  bled  his  patient  No.  9,  and 
having  at  that  time,  June  18,  six  months  after  the  breaking  out 
of  the  disease,  become  acquainted  with  Gordon's  writings,  followed  his 
plan  in  Case  10,  which  was  promptly  cured,  and  gave  a  fortunate  turn 
to  the  direction  of  his  views.  After  stating  the  first  acquaintance 
he  got  with  Gordon's  work,  which  opened  his  eyes  to  the  truth  (see 
pag3  107,  op  cilaL\  he  uses  these  words,  at  page  111 :  "The  next  case 
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of  the  most  important  contributions  that  has  been  recently  made  to 
the  Obstetric  art  and  science.  It  is  replete  with  the  most  judicious 
directions,  and  impressed  with  the  characteristics  one  might  expect  to 
find  in  the  writings  of  an  able  and  conscientious  observer;  besides 
which,  it  contains  the  statistical  results,  most  ably  set  forth,  of  lf),414 
births,  under  his  superintendence,  at  the  great  Lying-in  Hospital  of 
the  Irish  metropolis.  You  will  at  once  acknowledge  how  great  must 
be  his  experience  in  midwifery. 

I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  that  while  no  person  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  particular  department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
who  reads  that  book,  can  fail  to  acknowledge  its  very  great  merit,  one 
may,  nevertheless,  have  a  just  right  to  examine,  and  even  disapprove, 
of  certain  parts  of  the  doctrine — not  without  the  profoundest  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  author  for  all  the  useful  information  he  has  com- 
municated. 

If  you  will  turn  to  Dr.  Collins  (page  396),  you  will  find  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  bloodletting  in  our  disease : — 

"  The  result  of  my  observations  upon  the  treatment  of  puerperal 
fever  is  that  general  bleeding,  except  where  there  is  a  strong,  full 
poise,  and  the  symptoms  are  of  a  highly  inflammatory  character,  is 
injurious,"  &c. — Dr.  Collins  prefers  leeching,  followed  by  the  warm 
bath,  stuping,  calomel  and  ipecacuanha  with  opium,  mercurial  fric- 
tions, &c. 

Dr.  Collins  asserts,  very  broadly,  that  his  experience  teaches  him 
the  above  rule  or  principles  of  action. 

I  beg  you,  however,  to  observe  on  what  basis  this  opinion  is 
founded. 

There  occurred,  under  his  administration  of  the  house  {Vid.  p.  391), 
eighty-eight  cases;  of  which  ffty-six  died  and  thirty-two  recovered. 
"  In  fiftem  only  of  the  eighty-eight  did  we  deem  it  advisable  to  bleed 
generally;  seveti  of  the  fifteen  recovered."  In  the  whole  of  the  epi- 
demic, therefore,  fifteen  were  bled,  and  seventy-three  were  not  bled. 
Fifty-six  died — of  whom  only  eight  were  bled,  and  forty-eight  were 
not  bled. 

Does  not  the  question  here  arise:  Why  did  forty-eight  persons  die 
who  were  not  bled,  while  only  eight  perished  that  had  been  subjected 
to  the  treatment  of  Gordon,  and  seven  other  such  recovered  ?  Is  the 
inference  a  just  one  that  the  eight  died  because  they  were  bled,  while 
forty-eight  died  though  they  were  not  bled  ? 

If  you  will  read  Dr.  Collinses  article,  you  will  find  that  he  leeched 
his  patients  very  freely,  and  thus  bled  them  from  the  skin,  while  he 
did  not  approve  of  the  loss  of  blood  from  a  large  vein.    Pray  attend 
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gnide.  I  am  no  admirer  of  medical  statistics,  as  I  have  already  stated 
in  an  early  letter.  I  would,  however,  cite  the  above  to  show  you  that 
Gordon's  precept  does  not  kill. 

You  will,  by  this  time,  perceive  that  I  am  an  advocate  for  the  use 
of  the  lancet  in  puerperal  fever ;  my  clinical  experience  concurs  with 
my  pathological  views  to  render  me  so.  I  have  not  been  deterred  by 
the  reports  of  typhous  forms  of  the  malady,  from  viewing  it  as  in- 
flammation. Professor  Moreau,  who  kindly  showed  me  the  whole 
establishment  called  La  MatemiU,  at  Paris,  in  1845,  pointed  out,  on 
the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  that  great  hospital,  several  cases  then  under 
treatment.  He  was  of  opinion  that  in  many  cases  venesection  is  the 
remedy,  but  that  seasons  occur  wherein  the  patient  will  not  tolerate 
the  loss  of  blood.  He  is  a  person  of  great  experience  and  wisdom. 
M.  Cazeaux,  who  was  on  duty  at  the  Clinique  d^ Accouchement,  gave  me 
the  same  opinion;  as  did  also  Professor  Betzius,  of  Copenhagen,  whom 
I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  there  while  visiting  M.  Cazeau's  wards.  All 
that  I  saw  on  those  occasions,  and  all  that  I  have  myself  witnessed 
before  and  since,  confirm  me  in  my  admiration  of  Dr.  Gordon's  pre- 
cepts ;  and  I  adhere  to,  and  adopt,  and  I  desire  as  your  Professor  of 
Midwifery,  to  lead  you  also  to  adopt  Dr.  Gordon's  views. 

Do  you  ask  me  if  I  expect  to  cure  my  patients  by  venesection,  and 
whether  they  never  die  under  that  treatment?  I  answer,  that  the 
malady  is  able,  in  many  cases,  to  resist  all  sublunary  power;  and  that 
numerous  instances  must  continue  to  occur  in  which  the  curable  stages 
are  overpassed  before  any  open  manifestation  of  the  disease  can  be 
discovered.  But,  where  the  disease  is  curable,  it  is  more  curable  by 
the  lancet  than  by  all  other  means  besides,  and  is  in  fact  generally 
curable  by  its  means;  while  every  patient  is  exposed  to  increased 
dangerous  risks  whose  life  is  confided  to  any  other  single  anchor  of 
hope  and  safety.  I  look  upon  it  as  child's  play,  to  attempt  the  cure 
of  these  great  inflammations  by  doses  of  ipecacuanha— rby  calomel — 
by  cathartics — by  opium — by  turpentine.  I  think  that  ev^n  the 
miserable /or  niente  of  the  Homoeopathist  is  likely  to  cure  the  cases 
that  are  curable  without  the  lancet;  and  that  his  ordinary  and  profes- 
sional nichta  thun  will  allow  a  patient  to  get  well  whose  constitutional 
force  is  equal  to  the  overcoming,  by  resolution,  of  a  metritic  or  peri- 
toneal inflammation. 

What  can  calomel  do  in  one  of  these  great  cases  of  peritonitis?  Let 
me  show  you  how  inadequate  is  the  remedy.  Open  your  eyes  to  the 
reasonable  representation — lay  aside  your  prejudice,  and  think  as  a 
man  ought  to  think.  I  mean  to  say,  think  for  yourself.  See,  now  I 
The  alimentary  canal  alone  is  not  less  than  forty  feet  in  length  from 
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In  these  great  circumstances,  neither  you  nor  any  man  should  trust 
for  his  guidance  to  the  radial  pulse  alone.  You  should  examine  the 
brachial,  the  carotid,  the  temporal  arteries,  and  know  them  all.  You 
should  go  to  the  fountain-head  of  the  circulation,  and  by  a  careful,  pro- 
longed auscultation  of  the  heart,  confirm  or  correct  the  more  imperfect 
notions  of  the  state  of  the  sanguiferous  system  derivable  from  touching 
the  radial  pulse  alone. 

I  repeat  it — read  Gordon;  learn  how  many  hours  are  fled;  and 
judge,  whether  the  progress  of  the  malady  may  have  carried  the  vic- 
tim beyond  the  curable  stage;  for  there  is,  there  must  be  a  curable 
stage.  Is  the  woman  past  hope  before  her  sickness  is  begun  7  Is  she 
foreordained  to  this  particular  death  ? 

Having  now  laid  before  you,  perhaps  at  too  great  length,  my  opinion 
>f  the  indispensable  necessity  for  venesection  in  our  malady;  its  safety, 
iod  its  superiority  over  all  other  means,  I  need  not  say  anything  fur- 
.her  on  the  subject,  except  to  warn  you  not  to  trust  this  operation  to 
>tlier  hands  than  your  own.  You  should  always  be  present;  the  light 
should  be  good,  in  order  that  you  may  clearly  observe  the  changes  in 
physiognomical  expression  that  attend  the  outflowing  from  the  vein; 
.he  apartment  should  be  in  order ;  no  noise,  no  movement,  ought  to  be 
illowed.  The  patient's  position  should  be  carefully  directed;  neither 
blowing  her  to  be  raised  too  much,  nor  to  be  on  pillows  too  low.  A 
(nan  who  is  about  to  bleed  in  a  puerperal  fever  should  be  solemnized; 
there  should  be  a  init  i)nlfie  Voltes  sentiment  about  him ;  for,  on  his 
[>peration  hangs  a  human  life.  Death,  widowhood,  orphanage,  are 
often  the  questions  that  are  suspended  upon  this  eventful  ministry. 

Many  doctors  prefer  leeches  in  the  treatment.  You  may  see  what 
a  very  free  use  of  them  was  made  by  Dr.  Collins — and  you  may  see, 
also,  that  the  success  could  not  have  been  much  more  unsatisfactory. 
Lee  is  no  leecher ;  he  is  a  good  Gordonian  bleeder  in  our  case,  and 
owes  his  brilliant  success  to  that.  D^sormeaux  was  a  leecher  and 
mercurializer.  You  will  find  it  so  if  you  will  read  Tonnell^,  who  tells 
you  be  lost  240  patients  with  it  at  the  Maternity.  Chaussier  was  a 
good  bleeder;  see  what  his  intelligent  ilive  Legouais  says  about  it. 

I  never  could  understand  well  the  motives  of  those,  who,  though 
they  are  more  frightened  at  the  click  of  a  spring-lancet  than  is  **  a 
hurt  fowl  or  a  struck  wild  duck"  at  the  report  of  a  caliver,  yet  find 
nothing  at  all  distressing  in  the  noiseless  absorptions  of  two  or  three 
hundred  leeches.  They  dread  Dr.  Gordon's  direction  to  take  twenty 
ounces  at  a  bleeding,  but  they  are  not  in  the  least  alarmed  at  the 
abstraction  of  forty  or  fifty  ounces  by  800  leeches ;  not  put  on  all  at 
once,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days. 
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For  my  part,  I  am  afraid  of  leechings.     I  am  not  afraid  to  bleed 
-with  my  lancet,  with  a  good  light  on  the  patient's  face,  and  my  fingers 
on  the  pulse ;  for  I  can  always  feel  satisfied  that  the  flow  is  enough— 
not  too  little,  and  not  too  much.     I  can  stop  the  jet  with  the  dossil  of 
lint — I  can  interrupt,  or  arrest,  or  recommence  the  bleeding  in  an  in- 
stant— I  can  auscult  the  heart  while  it  goes  on,  and  feel  that  I  am 
guiding  a  powerful,  but  docile  servant  of  my  ministry.     In  leeching, 
I  always  procure  fatigue,  pain,  damp,  and  often  exhaustion  for  my 
patient,  and  I  cannot  until  long  afler  the  operation  judge  well  of  its 
effect  on  the  case.     In  puerperal  peritonitis,  the  inflammation  is  in  the 
intestinal  peritoneum.     All  the  blood  of  that  inflammation  is  blood 
from  the  digestive  arteries— the  coeliac,  and  the  two   mesenteries. 
What  reason  have  I  to  expect  to  control  the  action  of  their  distal  and 
capillary  branches  by  leeches  placed  on  the  skin  of  the  abdomen? 
Would  it  not  be  as  reasonable  to  leech  the  calf  of  the  leg  as  to  leech 
the  belly  for  the  cure  of  childbed  inflammation  ?     In  childbed  infiam* 
mation  it  is  the  intestinal  not  the  parietal  peritoneum,  that  is  sick. 
I  shall  not  deny  that  I  have,  on  occasions,  applied  leeches  to  the  ab- 
domen ;  but  I  have  ever  done  so  in  doubt,  and  shall,  probably,  con- 
tinue so  to  use  them,  and  even  less  frequently  than  heretofore. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  power  of  calomel  to  cure  the  disease, 
and  many  physicians  regard  it  as  the- sheet-anchor  of  hope  and  safety. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  its  aplastic  therapeutical  force  is  great,  especially 
when  given  in  large  doses,  and  when  its  cathartic  influence  is  lessened 
by  combination  with  opium.  A  woman  who  has  been  attacked,  and 
who  has  been  bled,  ought  to  take  some  ten  grains  of  calomel  with  a 
grain  of  opium :  a  dose  that  should  be  repeated  in  the  course  of  some 
four  or  six  hours,  provided  the  first  one  be  not  followed  by  alvine 
dejections. 

I  would  give  this  medicine,  because  a  dose  of  the  mild  chloride  of 
mercury  almost  invariably  produces  a  sensible  degree  of  qualm,  or 
nausea,  which  has  a  checking  influence  on  the  intenseness  of  the  cir- 
culation, thereby  moderating  the  threshing  power  of  the  heart  and  the 
vessels,  so  much  as  to  hinder  the  increase  of  the  fibrinous  element  in 
the  blood. — Remember,  that  the  fibrinous  element  is  expressed  by  8.5; 
calomel  assists  to  prevent  its  figure  from  going  up  to  fifteen,  or  even 
twenty.  But  if  you  bring  about  the  inflaming  effects  of  mercury,  as  in 
salivation  or  stomatitis,  then  it  is  not  aplastic,  but  the  very  opposite! 

Calomel  excites  the  secretory  offices  within  the  alimentary  tube. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  more  abundant  those  secretions,  the  more  com- 
pletely are  the  remote  branches  of  the  digestive  arteries  disengorged. 
All  those  branches  furnish  secretions  for  the  bowels,  or  for  the  liver; 
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ley  go  nowhere  else.  Calomel,  then,  is  a  good  and  reasonable,  nay, 
precious  drug  for  the  occasion.  But  to  trust  to  it  alone,  is  to  lean 
n  a  broken  reed  that  pierces  the  hand.  Calomel  is  one  of  the  leading 
ivantia  in  the  cure,  and  nothing  more.  The  cure  consists  in  a  Gor- 
onian  venesection  of  24  ounces  and  no  less. 

So  rapid  is  the  rush  of  the  attack  and  its  repulse,  that  "cito  mora  venit, 
lU  Iceta  victoria"  as  Gordon  quotes  the  lines  from  Horace.  It  is  not 
case  in  which  a  prudent  man  dare  wait  for  the  alterative  influences 
f  a  mercurial  ptyalisra.  If  those  influences  could  be  set  up  in  time, 
ley  would  perhaps  often  prove  the  effectual  bar  against  the  destruc- 
ive  advance  or  continuance  of  the  malady.  But  they  are  rarely  to 
6  got  up  in  time. 

Many  a  life  may  be  saved,  in  the  course  of  a  long  medical  career, 
y^ means  of  the  supporting  consolations,  and  the  recovering  exhorta- 
ons,  that  fall  from  the  lips  of  a  medical  man  who  is  known  to  be 
rorthy  of  confidence  and  trust.  I  hope  that  you  will  not  believe, 
ecause  you  have  got  your  Diploma  in  your  hand,  and  because  you 
ave  just  been  told  in  the  College  the  names  and  the  doses  of  the 
arious  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  that  all  you  have  to  do  in  this 
rorld,  in  your  vocation,  consists  in  meting  out  those  drugs  and  medi- 
ines.  I  hope  you  will  live  long  enough  to  know  that  the  function 
f  the  physician  goes  beyond  the  exhibition  of  his  doses,  and  that  the 
K>wer  of  his  presence,  of  his  deportment,  of  his  opinion,  and  his  deci- 
ion,  is  a  real  power  over  the  mind  and  the  body  of  the  patient,  more 
rue,  and  more  useful  than  the  pretended  Mesmeric  force.  An  elo- 
[uent  man  can  control  the  wildest  mob,  or  sway  the  opinion  of  the 
fravest  senators.  Eloquence,  however,  is  not  found  only  in^the 
larangue;  you  may  see  it  in  the  gesture;  it  is  heard  in  the  whisper; 
ts  most  potent  spell  often  breathes  in  that  still  small  voice  of  the 
Physician,  which,  amidst  terror  and  doubt  and  anxiety,  gives  assur- 
mce  of  protection  and  restoration. 

In  the  conduct  of  cases  of  puerperal  fever,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  no 
nconsiderable  moment  to  determine  the  precise  seat  and  degree  of  the 
esion;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  you  to  go  into  the 
patient's  apartment  and  ask  half  a  dozen  questions  as  to  the  state  of 
the  bowels — feel  the  pulse,  and  ascertain  the  state  of  the  tongue.  You 
ihould  examine  your  patient  carefully.  If  she,  for  instance,  lie  in  bed 
covered  up  with  two  blankets  and  a  counterpane,  it  won*t  do  for  you 
to  examine  the  state  of  her  abdomen  through  the  bedclothes,  petticoats 
and  all,  as  I  have  seen  people  do.  Her  life  is  at  stake ;  and  it  will  be 
lost  if  you  do  not  understand  how  it  is  at  stake ;  how  much  so,  and 
how  to  save  it.    She  should  be  visited  often — many  times  a  day.    A 
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careful  note  should  be  taken  of  the  state  of  her  pulse ;  you  should  set 
down,  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  rate  of  her  respirations,  and  insert 
memoranda  of  all  the  great  points — the  doses  of  medicine,  and  the 
sensible  effects  produced  by  them  should  be  recorded. 

Remember,  that  when  you  feel  the  pulse,  you  do  so  for  the  purpose 
of  knowing  what  the  heart  is  doing,  and  that  you  have  no  other  motive 
to  touch  it — absolutely  no  other;  and  that  you  will  not  always  be  able 
to  ascertain  what  the  heart  is  about  by  touching  the  pulse  alone;  there- 
fore, whenever  you  pay  a  visit,  examine  the  heart  carefully ;  note  the 
impulse,  the  force,  the  area,  and  by  comparing  the  impressions  made 
upon  your  mind  through  your  fingers  by  the  radial  artery,  with  those 
conveyed  by  the  heart  itself,  through  the  ear,  endeavor  to  get  a  true 
and  correct  notion  as  to  the  geoeral  momentum  and  effect  of  the  arte- 
rial circulation. 

The  arterial  system,  by  injecting  oxygen,  develops  in  the  brain,  and 
the  whole  nervous  system,  the  flash  of  life :  where  its  injecting  force  i3 
greater,  the  life  is  greater ;  where  it  is  less,  the  life  is  feebler.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  your  power  to  modify  the  rate  of  life  in  the  organs  and 
parts  are  powers  exercised  upon  this  very  force  of  the  circulation ;  and 
the  physician  never  knows  so  perfectly  the  state  of  the  life-force  in  his 
patient  as  when  he  gathers  that  knowledge  from  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Study  the  pulse,  and  let 
it  be  a  constant  study;  it  has  been  admitted  of  all  times  that  a  good 
pulse- feeler  is,  quoad  hoc^  a  good  physician,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  accomplishments  of  the  medical  station  to  know  the  pulse 
well ;  and  why  ?  Because,  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  pulse 
reveals  the  state  of  the  life-forces.  To  know  the  pulse  may  almost 
be  said  to  constitute  the  ©runbkraft  of  the  medical  ability.  But,  take 
heed  that  you  be  not  pulse-feelers  only. 

You  will  suppose  that  your  patient  is  doing  well,  if  she  has  a  mode- 
rate perspiration,  occupying  the  whole  superficies  of  the  body;  and 
particularly,  if  the  perspiration  have  an  unctuous  feel.  A  very  thin 
and  watery  perspiration  is  not  so  favorable ;  for  when  it  is  unctuous 
it  shows  not  only  that  the  pores  are  free,  but  that  the  sebaceous  folli- 
cles also  are  in  a  state  of  activity. 

Your  patient  will  be  better,  if  the  pulse  is  becoming  less  frequent, 
and  at  the  same  time  losing  its  volume,  after  having  been  too  large; 
or,  if  it  is  recovering  its  volume,  and  becoming  less  frequent,  after 
having  been  too  small.  Your  patient  is  becoming  no  better,  if  the 
pulse  becomes  more  and  more  frequent;  for  its  increasing  frequency 
indicates  an  increased  distress  of  the  whole  constitution. 
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Let  me  relate  a  curious  case  of  the  raalady : — 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1852.  Last  Friday  (21st  of  May),  at  10  o'clock 
L  M.,  Mrs.  D.,  aet.  24,  primipara,  had  a  convulsion,  which  was  pre- 
eded  by  violent  headache,  for  which  the  Doctor  bled  her  twice  before 
he  eclampsia  came  on.  He  delivered  with  forceps ;  soon  after  which 
he  had  a  second  convulsion,  and  then  no  more — what,  with  venesec- 
ion  and  leeches,  he  took  sixty-five  ounces  of  blood.  The  pulse  was 
apid  all  day ;  Friday  and  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday,  another 
thysician  attended  with  him,  and  on  Monday  I  was  called.  Pulse 
35  to  140;  had  been  160.  Belly  very  tympanitic,  resisting,  sono- 
ous,  and  painful;  sensitive;  respiration  good;  skin  hot,  wet,  and 
►ale ;  tongue  clean ;  physiognomy  good.  I  did  not  expect  her  to 
urvive  until  12  o'clock  to-day ;  but  at  9  P.  M.,  she  is,  in  all  respects, 
>etter,  save  that  the  pulse  is  140.  Let  us  see  whether  a  woman,  with 
.  pulse  140,  on  the  sixth  day  of  a  childbed  fever,  shall  live  or  die ! 

Thursday,  27th,  9  o'clock  A.  M.  Pulse  140;  pain  in  hypogastrium 
.nd  right  iliac  fossa;  meteoration  less,  seems  in  many  respects  better; 
>ut,  the  seventh  day  of  a  140  pulse  is  upon  her,  can  she  recover  ? 

Friday,  28th.  9  o'clock  A.  M.  Pulse  128.  Tympany  still  great; 
)ut  mostly  in  the  small  intestine:  she  seems  much  better;  took,  on 
he  27th,  12  grs.  of  sulph.  quinia ;  very  sore  to  touch  in  the  lower 
)elly;  had  a  small  blister  on  the  right  lower  belly  yesterday  which 
illed  well. 

Saturday,  29th,  Pulse  116;  better  in  many  regards;  still  has 
lypogastric  pain. 

Sunday,  30th.  Pulse  112 ;  very  great  soreness  of  the  hypogaster ; 
lympany. 

Monday,  31st.  Pulse,  at  7  P.M.,  120;  seems  in  many  respects 
setter;  but  has  a  hard  and  very  resisting  body  in  the  left;  iliac  fossa, 
ising  some  four  inches  above  plane  of  strait  and  extending  to  right 
)f  linea  alba.  This  cannot  be  even  gently  touched,  without  great 
»ire,  as  even  the  lightest  percussions  give  a  positive  pain.  Is  it 
tattts,  or  is  it  depot  ?    We  shall  see. 

Friday,  4th  of  June.  The  pulse,  at  7  P.  M.,  is  120.  She  is  in  all 
respects  much  better,  except  for  this  accelerated  pulse,  a  very  great 
3allonnement  of  the  belly,  and  a  hard  and  excessively  painful  lump, 
iwelling,  or  distended  gut  that  lies  on  the  left  anterior  quadrant  of  the 
plane  of  superior  strait.  It  is  very  sonorous  on  percussion,  and  the 
ilightest  tap  hurts  like  the  apple  of  the  eye.  This  lump  has  not 
varied  or  changed  one  iota  for  nearly  a  week.  I  do  suppose  it  is  one 
:)f  Puzos's  depots. 
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June  5th.  Seven  o'clock  P.  M.  Pulse  128;  belly  very  tumid,  pain 
and  depot  unchanged. 

Monday,  7th,  seven  P.  M.    I  did  not  see  her  yesterday.    Dr. 

said  her  pulse  was  120  yesterday ;  now  it  is  116.  The  belly  very 
much  distended  with  gas;  though  soft  and  not  painful,  yet  the  hard 
swelling  in  the  left  side  of  the  belly,  near  the  brim,  is  exquisitely 
tender ;  the  part  is  sonorous,  but  quite  hard ;  it  does  not  interfere 
with  flexion  and  extension  of  the  thigh.  She  has  no  abnormal  heat; 
has  appetite ;  very  little  milk,  the  breasts  being  quite  flaccid.  I 
presume  she  may  get  well  by  the  resolution  of  the  inflammation.  As 
she  seems  to  be  better,  I  have  retired  from  the  call ;  but  I  have  in 
vain  persuaded  my  colleagues  to  give  an  aperient  for  many  daja 
When  I  saw  her  first  on  Wednesday,  June  26, 1  prevailed  to  give  an 
aperient;  but  could  not  convince  them  that  oil  and  syrup  of  rhubarb 
was  proper,  as  Chaussier  used  it.  They  gave  47  grs.  of  rhubarb.  I 
believe  that  since  that  time  no  dose  has  been  given,  except  an  occa- 
sional enema  of  soap-water,  &c.  &c.  I  have  attended  for  thirteen 
days  I !  I  Surely  the  poor  woman  would  have  had  some  more  con- 
siderable relief  by  this  time,  if  she  had  been  purged  with  moderation 
— even  now,  on  the  eighteenth  day,  the  pulse  is  116. 

I  had  retired  from  this  case,  but  was  recalled  on  the  12th.  June 
15th.  Pulse  116;  belly  tumid;  the  swelling  in  the  lefl  iliac  fossa  the 
same,  but  not  quite  so  tender  to  touch;  great  tympanitic  sonorousness; 
could  not  prevail  on  them  to  give  the  aperient.  They  had  given  4  grs. 
calomel  and  some  castor  oil,  which,  they  said,  gave  one  watery  stool. 
I  am  sure  she  has  overloaded  bowels,  and  that  she  is  kept  sick  and  in 
danger  by  that  cause.  She  had,  however,  a  pulse  92  this  afternoon, 
and,  I  suppose,  she  may  now  recover,  with  or  without  doctors. 

This  patient  at  length  recovered  her  health.  I  have  related  the 
case  to  show  you  its  particulars,  of  which  you  can  judge,  and  now 
proceed  with  my  text. 

If  the  woman's  respiration  become  slower,  deep,  and  long,  and  more 
equable,  she  will  be  better;  if  it  be  saccadSe,  jerking,  requiring  the  aid 
of  the  accessory  muscles,  the  sign  is  almost  to  be  held  fatal. 

If  the  urine  is  abundant,  the  sign  is  good. 

If  the  tympanitic  distension  of  the  bowels  is  growing  less,  giving  to 
the  integuments  of  the  belly,  relaxed  after  parturition,  their  usual  soft 
fluctuating  feel,  instead  of  the  hard,  elastic,  and  swollen  appearance 
which  they  before  presented,  it  is  favorable.  If  the  abdomen  become 
more  and  more  distended,  hard,  intolerant  of  contact,  the  sign  is  bad. 
Nobody  is  better  in  a  fever  in  whom  the  hypochondria  are  tumid. 
Here  is  one  of  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates :  "  Febricitantibus,  quiboa 
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hypochondrias  tument  malum."  Here  is  another:  " Febricitantibus, 
qaibus  hypochondriaa  non  tument  bonum."  This  aphorism  was  writ- 
ten four  hundred  years  before  the  advent  of  the  Saviour ;  it  expressed 
the  truth  then,  ever  since,  and  now. 

If  the  thirst  diminish,  it  is  good;  if  it  become  more  and  more  in- 
satiable, the  sign  is  unfavorable.  If  the  sensibility  of  the  abdomen,  a«^ 
tested  by  pressure,  grows  gradually,  and  not  suddenly  less,  the  sign  is 
good.  But  if  the  patient,  having  been  extremely  sore,  ceases  sud- 
denly to  complain,  it  is  probable  that  she  is  nigh  unto  death ;  for,  the 
cessation  of  the  pain  depends  upon  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  disease: 
the  disease  was  inflammation,  and  the  inflammation  having  rapidly 
come  to  its  last  term  by  effusion,  a  copious  effusion  of  lymph  and 
serum  and  albumen  into  the  belly  has  cured  the  disease — but  the  patiejit 
is  about  to  die.  The  tension  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  which  gives 
the  most  intense  pain,  is  relieved  by  the  extravasation  of  the  blood, 
which  converts  a  headache  into  a  fatal  apoplexy:  in  our  case  the 
people  will  say  that  mortification  has  taken  place.  Why,  a  woman 
won't  live  in  this  malady  until  mortification  takes  place!  She  has 
not  time  for  mortification  to  take  place;  she  could  not  resist  a  state 
even  approaching  to  it;  therefore,  in  your  autopsy,  you  will  not  find 
mortification. 

In  order  to  show  you  a  prognostication  upon  the  sudden  cessation 
of  the  pain  in  puerperal  fever,  I  am  going  to  quote  a  case  for  you, 
which  is  CDOugh  to  make  one  feel  something  like  awe  in  the  reading 
of  it.  It  is  the  first  case  related  by  Gordon,  that  of  Andrew  Low's 
wife — No.  15  in  his  table.  It  is  at  the  37th  page  of  Barrington  &  Has- 
well's  edition. 

"  Case  I.  John  Loxv^s  wife^  No.  15  in  the  Table. — In  the  aflernoon 
of  the  19th  of  August,  1790,  John  Low,  miller  at  Justice-mills,  came 
to  my  house,  requesting  me  to  go  immediately  to  his  wife,  *  who,'  he 
said,  *  had  swooned  after  delivery,  and  was  in  great  danger.'  I  accord- 
ingly went,  and  found  her  in  a  dangerous  situation ;  she  complained 
of  an  acute  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  attended  with  a 
very  great  degree  of  fever,  the  velocity  of  the  pulse  being  at  the  rate 
of  140  strokes  in  a  minute. 

"  The  disorder  commenced  with  a  violent  rigor  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
mprning,  being  about  thirty-six  hours  after  delivery. 

"  I  had  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  patient's  disorder,  having 
had  previous  opportunities  of  seeing  it  both  in  London  and  in  the 
course  of  my  practice  in  Aberdeen,  for  this  was  the  fifteenth  case  I 
had  attended  since  the  epidemic  began,  through  the  first  of  which  I 
kept  a  journal.  And,  in  every  respect,  the  disease  answered  the  de- 
41 
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scription  of  that  known  to  practitioners  by  the  appellation  of  the 
puerperal  fever,  a  distemper  which  so  frequently  proves  fatal  to  wo- 
men in  childbed,  baffling  the  skill  of  the  most  eminent  physicians. 
As,  therefore,  I  had  so  often  seen  the  disease,  I  could  not  be  puzzled 
in  regard  to  the  proper  method  of  treatment;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  I  was  well  aware  that  I  could  by  no  means  promise  success. 

^^  I  accordingly  ordered  bleeding  to  the  quantity  of  sixteen  ounces, 
the  abdomen  to  be  fomented,  and  a  glyster  to  be  given ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  I  ordered  large  quantities  of  diluting  drink.  I  likewise 
directed  an  anodyne  diaphoretic  draught  to  be  given  at  night,  and  a 
cooling  laxative  the  ensuing  morning. 

"  On  the  20th,  when  I  visited  the  patient,  I  found  the  velocity  of 
the  pulse  somewhat  diminished,  but  no  abatement  of  the  other  symp- 
toms (the  pain  and  tension  of  the  abdomen  remaining  as  before). 

*^  The  laxative  given  in  the  morning  had  the  desired  effect ;  the 
blood  drawn  exhibited  a  very  thick  inflammatory  crust ;  the  lochia 
were  suppressed;  the  urine  was  scanty,  and  voided  with  pain;  when 
recent,  it  was  high  colored,  but  when  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short 
time,  it  became  exceedingly  turbid. 

"The  fomentations  were  continued,  and  an  opiate  given  in  the 
evening. 

"On  the  21st,  when  I  visited  her  in  the  morning,  I  was  happy  to 
find  that  she  had  been  pretty  easy  throughout  the  night,  and  had  en- 
joyed some  hours'  sleep.  The  pulse  was  136.  She  was  in  a  profose 
sweat,  which,  I  hoped,  would  prove  critical,  and,  therefore,  endeavored 
to  promote  it  by  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  in  the  saline  mixture. 
But  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  I  was  disappointed  in  my  expectation; 
for,  when  I  returned  in  the  afternoon,  I  found  that  the  sweat  had  dis- 
appeared, being  succeeded  by  a  diarrhoea. 

"The  patient  now  complained  of  very  great  pain,  and  the  swelling 
of  the  abdomen  seemed  to  increase.  I  ordered  an  opiate  in  a  large 
dose,  and  applied  a  blister  to  the  abdomen. 

"  On  the  22d,  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  the  disease  was  making  rapid 
progress,  in  spite  of  all  the  remedies  employed ;  and,  as  I  perceived 
that  the  diarrhoea  was  not  proving  critical  (for  the  pain  and  tension 
were  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen),  and  that  the  patient's 
strength  was  sinking,  all  hopes  of  recovery  were  now  totally  aban- 
doned. 

"  The  patient's  agony  was  now  extremely  great,  and  called  loudly 
for  relief:  I  therefore  thought  proper  to  administer  opium  both  exter- 
nally and  internally,  on  purpose  to  mitigate  pain,  if  possible,  to 
procure  rest 
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"  I  went  early  ia  the  morning  of  the  28d,  to  visit  my  distressed 
)atient,  and  found  that  the  storm  was  lulled  into  a  calm.  The  friends 
-eceived  me  with  transports  of  joy,  vainly  thinking  that  the  danger 
Nhs  over. 

"The  patient,  supposing  herself  perfectly  well,  asked  my  permission 
X)  rise ;  for  she  seemed  to  feel  no  pain,  and  sufTered  me  to  touch  and 
press  the  abdomen,  without  showing  any  signs  of  uneasiness ;  a  proof 
;hat  the  parts  were  in  a  state  of  gangrene :  for  this  sudden  cessation  of 
pain  in  the  puerperal  fever  is  a  fatal  symptom,  which  announces  the 
ipproach  of  death,  and  denotes  that  a  mortification  has  taken  place. 
The  friends,  ignorant  of  this  circumstance,  were  quite  overjoyed  to  see 
the  patient  so  composed,  after  such  excruciating  pain.  However,  not- 
withstanding this  composure  and  apparent  ease,  it  was  evident,  from 
the  ghastly  appearance  of  the  countenance,  from  the  tumefaction  of 
the  abdomen  with  the  absence  of  pain,  from  the  sunk  state  of  her 
pulse,  and  from  the  coldness  of  the  extremities,  that  death  was  not 
far  off.    Accordingly,  in  a  few  hours,  the  scene  was  closed." 

Can  one  imagine  a  more  distressing  scene  than  this?  How  per- 
Tectly,  how  naturally,  he  paints  it.  I  have  looked  upon  such  as  it 
many  times.    It  goes  to  the  heart 

You  will  see  that  Gordon  speaks  of  diarrhooa.  I  have  not  very 
often  seen  diarrhoea  in  patients  affected  with  puerperal  fever.  I  have, 
however,  met  with  it  occasionally,  and  have  been  surprised  to  discover 
the  power  of  the  bowels  to  transmit  liquids — for  these  stools  are 
always  fluid  ones,  while  several  cubic  feet  of  gases,  contained  in  the 
alimentary  tube,  were  obstinately  retained  there,  keeping  up  the 
enormous  distension  and  rendering  the  cure  hopeless  as  long  as  it 
continued.  If,  when  a  patient  has  had  a  diarrhoea,  it  gives  place  to  a 
more  healthy  character  of  the  alvine  dejections  and  a  disappearance  of 
the  tympany,  the  sign  will  be  good ;  but  an  increase  in  the  frequency 
of  the  alvine  dejections,  and,  above  all,  their  occurrence  without  the 
patient's  consciousness  of  the  circumstance  being  excited,  are  signs 
the  most  disastrous ;  particularly  where  the  belly  remains  much  dis- 
tended. 

When  a  patient  is  going  to  die  of  this  malady,  it  happens  some  time 
before  the  fatal  event — some  hours,  or  a  day,  or  even  two  days  before- 
hand— that  she  begins  to  have  eructations.  If  these  eructations  are 
accompanied  with  a  sound  like  hiccough — if  they  are  singultiform, 
you  need  scarcely  entertain  the  hope  to  rescue  the  patient  from  an 
impending  fate.  The  eructations  become  more  and  more  frequent; 
the  fluid  discharged  may  be  at  first  whitish;  it  acquires  at  length  a 
greenish  tint,  and  everybody  supposes  she  is  bringing  up  bile;  it 
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comes  at  length  to  be  a  slight  vomiting ;  she  brings  up  a  spoonful  at 
a  time — a  wineglassful,  a  teacupful:  it  next  becomes  brown,  and 
looks  like  fine  coflFee  grounds ;  it  becomes  perfectly  black — it  is  black- 
vomit.  It  is  the  black- vomit  that  accompanies  the  fatal  serous  inflam- 
mations of  the  abdomen :  you  will  find  it  in  almost  all  persons  perish- 
ing from  intussusception,  from  strangulated  hernia,  and  various  forms 
of  enteritis.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  it  begins,  the  serous  coat  of 
the  stomach  has  begun  to  be  inflamed ;  and  that  the  inflammatioD, 
increasing  in  intensity,  coincides  with  the  change  of  color,  and  quan- 
tities, of  this  ejected  fluid.  So  that,  at  the  last,  that  is  to  say,  wheo 
she  is  bringing  up  half  a  basinful  at  a  time  of  this  vomito,  her  stomach 
is  already  half  dead. 

How  painful  it  is  to  a  physician  to  stand  by  at  the  commencement 
of  these  vomitings,  and  look  through  the  dark  vista  along  which  the 
patient  is  seen  by  him  to  move;  while  the  friends  and  acquaintances 
are  filled  with  the  cheering  hopes  of  health  speedily  to  be  restored. 
Mrs.  Low's  friends  received  Gordon  with  **  transports  of  joy." 

If  she  has  had  an  abundant  secretion  of  milk,  the  secretion  will  be 
suppressed  if  she  be  violently  ill  with  puerperal  fever ;  and  the  aban- 
donment of  its  duty  by  the  lactiferous  gland  is  a  dangerous  symptom, 
expressive  of  extraordinary  constitutional  disorder.  The  maintenance 
of  the  power  of  the  milk  gland  is  always  to  be  held  as  of  good  augary 
in  the  case. 

The  total  suppression  of  the  lochial  discharge  is  pernicious  in  its 
influence,  and  discouraging  as  a  sign;  the  restoration  of  the  discharge 
is  hailed  as  a  new  attempt  at  recovery. 

And  now  I  have  a  few  last  words  to  say  before  I  close  this  letter. 
You  should  never  take  your  leave  of  a  patient  who  has  been  confined, 
without  giving  the  clearest,  the  most  impressive  directions  as  to  cir- 
cumstances that  might  render  your  recall  necessary.  The  majority  of 
these  diseases  come  on  in  the  night  time,  and  many  people  are  unwil- 
ling to  awaken  the  physician,  or  even  to  call  him  at  a  very  early  hour 
in  the  morning ;  either  because  it  is  inconvenient  to  themselves  to 
send,  or  that  they  dislike  to  give  him  the  trouble  to  pay  an  extra  visit. 
They  will  expect  him  to  look  after  his  accouch^e,  and  are  very  apt  to 
wait  until  the  expected  hour  of  his  call;  as  to  which,  they  maybe 
subjected  to  disappointment,  since  his  assistance,  in  person,  may  be 
required  elsewhere,  and  since,  having  left  his  patient  well  at  the  last 
visit,  he  is  apt  to  consider  her  still  so  upon  receiving  no  communica- 
tions. 

You  know  Gordon  says,  that  if  you  don't  cure  puerperal  fever  within 
the  Jirsi  six  or  twelve  hours,  you  have  little  chance  to  effect  a  cure,  and 
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hat  the  nearer  you  are  to  the  time  of  the  attack,  the  greater  of  coarse 
vill  be  your  expectation  of  success.  I  think  I  scarcely  ever  leave  a 
)atient,  after  she  is  put  to  bed,  without  addressing  myself  especially 
o  her,  and  explaining  to  her  the  impropriety  of  taking  anybody's 
idvice  as  to  her  case,  except  that  of  her  regular  medical  attendant.  I 
«11  her,  that  it  is  even  very  difficult  for  the  physician  to  discriminate 
between  the  various  forms  of  disease  in  their  attacking  stages,  and 
;hat  it  is  quite  impossible  for  unlearned  persons  to  do  so.  I  endeavor 
,o  make  her  understand,  that  some  of  the  forms  of  disease  that  affect 
ying-in  women,  perfectly  curable,  if  treated  promptly,  may,  in  the 
x>urse  of  from  six  to  ten  hours,  if  neglected,  pass  entirely  beyond 
;he  hope  of  recovery ;  and  I  say,  "  If  you  are  sick  during  my  absence, 
^e  to  it  that  I  be  instantly  notified  of  it.  Don't  consult  with  any- 
3ody  as  to  the  propriety  of  letting  me  know  that  you  are  indisposed. 
If  ou  have  placed  your  safety  in  my  keeping;  it  will  be  the  last  degree 
>f  injustice  to  me,  should  you  be  taken  sick  in  the  intervals  of  my 
irisits,  not  to  inform  me  thereof,  but  to  take  instead  of  mine,  the  opin- 
on  of  a  nurse,  or  of  some  acquaintance.  I  charge  you,  therefore,  that 
fou  let  me  know,  as  speedily  as  possible,  if  anything  should  happen 
X)  derange  your  health."  I  give  similar  directions  to  the  monthly 
aurse,  and,  if  I  have  the  opportunity,  I  ask  the  husband  of  the  lady 
-o  watch  over  her,  in  order  that  I  might  receive  the  earliest  informa- 
tion of  any  indisposition.  This  course  I  have  pursued  for  years,  and 
jret,  up  to  this  hour,  I  am  unacquainted  with  a  single  household  or  an 
individual  in  whom  I  can  trust  on  such  occasions.  If  the  lady  is  taken 
sick,  the  nurse,  or  the  grandmother,  or  she,  herself,  will  explain  it  as 
ifter-pains,  or  as  headache,  or  as  rheumatism  ;  though  if  the  curable 
stage  has  been  gone  through  before  your  visit,  such  signal  disobedience 
Df  express  directions,  such  enormous  stupidity  is  apt  to  be  followed 
by  the  loss  of  the  patient ;  a  loss  so  great,  that  there  are  no  words  in 
which  I  can  set  forth  the  mental  distress  it  occasions.  Please  to  un- 
derstand, that  if  you  scrupulously  adopt  the  plan  which  I  have  above 
recommended,  and  should  practice  midwifery  for  half  a  century,  you 
will  scarcely  find  ten  occasions  in  your  whole  life  in  which  a  prompt 
information  will  be  communicated  to  you ;  and  this  it  is  that  makes 
the  life  of  an  accoucheur  more  painful  than  that  of  any  surgeon  or 
mere  general  practitioner. 

It  is  very  singular,  but  it  is  very  true,  that  physician  accoucheurs 
are  peculiarly  subject  to  these  constant  anxieties  and  mortifications. 
A  woman  will  send  a  break-neck  message  after  you,  and  call  you  out 
in  night  and  storm  and  tempest,  because  her  baby  has  had  a  belly- 
ache, or  possibly  a  green  stool ;  but  she  will  not  send  for  you,  perhaps, 
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call  it  Lait  ripandu^  whioh  is  a  translation  of  the  English  word  milk- 
leg — a  word  employed  to  express  the  sense  that  the  milk  of  the  woman 
has  fallen  into  her  leg,  and  inflamed  and  swelled  it.  And  I  suppose, 
indeed,  that  in  this  nineteenth  century,  half  gone  as  it  is,  you  will 
have  plenty  of  trouble  to  convince  your  patients  that  it  will  not  be 
your  duty  always  to  get  the  milk  out  of  the  leg,  or  so  to  regulate  your 
prescriptions  as  to  provide  against  the  eflFusion  of  more  milk  into  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  limb ;  particularly,  if  you  should  persist  to  call 
the  disorder  by  the  name  of  milk-leg.  It  would  be  wise  of  you  to 
denominate  it  crural  phlebitis,  which  is  its  real  name.  I  suppose  you 
will  laugh,  gentlemen,  at  the  idea  of  having  milk  in  a  woman's  leg, 
for  you  know  milk  is  made  in  the  breast,  and  not  in  the  leg;  it  is 
pretty  much  like  saying  that  a  man  has  a  salivation  of  his  liver,  or  a 
diarrhoea  of  his  kidney ;  in  fact,  it  is  sheer  nonsense. 

There  are  a  great  many  doctors  in  this  country — those  who  don't 
read  at  all — who,  while  they  don't  suppose  that  it  is  milk  in  the  leg, 
yet  persist  in  believing  that  it  is  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue: 
though  no  man  ever  saw  one  produce  suppuration  or  sloughing  of  the 
cellulartela,  and  though  every  man  knows  that  when  cellular  tissue 
inflames,  it  is  almost  sure  to  suppurate  or  slough.  I  should  like  to 
see  a  woman  get  well  of  an  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
whole  limb  from  the  crista  of  the  ilium  to  the  os  calcis,  and  from  the 
pubis  to  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe  I — one  whose  thigh  is 
bigger  than  a  man's  body,  and  her  leg  swollen  to  the  size  of  that  of 
an  elephant!— that  is  to  say,  get  well  without  a  suppuration,  or  indeed, 
in  any  way. 

Some  persons  have  supposed  that  the  swelling  is  produced  by  a 
disease  of  the  absorbents  of  the  limb ;  and,  in  fact,  nothing  was  known 
about  it  until  Robert  Lee — the  same  Robert  Lee  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
so  many  times  in  these  letters — made  the  discovery  of  it,  and  clearly 
demonstrated  its  true  pathological  nature;  showing  that  the  lesion  in 
the  disease  is  a  lesion  of  the  veins  of  the  limb,  whence  he  gave  to  it 
the  name  of  Crural  Phlebitis,  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  called  by 
all  physicians  who  know  anything  about  it:  it  is  called  milk-leg  only 
by  those  who  know  nothing  about  it.  The  old  areolar  doctrine  of 
milk-leg  is  still  taught  by  persons  in  high  places. 

Dr.  Lee,  in  his  Essay  on  Crural  Phlebitis  (Barrington  and  Haswell's 
ed.,  page  314),  afler  having  given  a  literary  history  of  crural  phlebitis 
in  puerperal  women,  says :  ^*  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  crural  phlebitis,  that  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  should 
have  elapsed,  afler  it  was  flrst  clearly  pointed  out  by  Mauriceau,  before 
an  opportunity  was  presented  of  ascertaining  by  dissection  the  precise 
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nature  of  the  disease.  There  had  been  opportunities,  as  I  have  showD, 
to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  diflFerent  hypotheses  that  had  been 
advanced,  but  these  were  neglected,  and  the  real  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  its  commencement  in  the  uterus,  were  imperfectly  understood, 
until  I  ascertained,  by  dissection,  the  true  nature  of  the  complaint." 
Dr.  Lee's  account  of  this  dissection  is  in  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Train- 
actio7}s,  vol.  XV.,  1839. 

The  disease  under  consideration  commences  in  the  endangiumof 
the  crural  vessels,  and  is  the  same  malady  which  most  frequently  car- 
ries off  the  chirurgical  patient  who  has  been  subjected  to  amputation 
of  the  limb.  It  is  the  same  thing  that  happens  to  every  bloodvessel, 
whether  artery  or  vein,  around  which  you  cast  a  ligature,  and  tie  it 
for  the  suppression  of  hemorrhage.  Fortunately,  the  application  of 
your  simple  ligature  develops  only  a  suflScient  amount  of  inflamma- 
tion to  effect  the  union  of  the  disrupted  endangium,  and  constitute  a 
plug  of  lymph,  fit  to  become  a  bond  of  union  for  the  opposing  walls 
of  the  vessel,  and  thus  restrain  the  hemorrhage  after  the  ligature  shall 
have  fallen  off 

Crural  phlebitis  may  begin  before  the  termination  of  the  gestation: 
I  have  met  with  several  cases  in  which  it  occurred  six  weeks  before  the 
child  was  born.  It  may  commence  soon  after  the  ending  of  the  labor, 
or  not  until  the  woman  has  begun  to  move  about  her  chamber;  she  is 
liable  to  it  at  any  period  within  the  lying-in  month.  A  man  is  liable 
to  it;  so  is  a  child — it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  gentler  sex. 

Many  of  the  cases  of  swollen  limbs  that  are  looked  upon  by  the 
Doctors  as  oedema,  coming  on  at  the  close  of  great  chronic  visceral 
diseases  of  the  belly,  such  as  enormous  enlargements  of  the  liver  or 
spleen,  or  great  heterologue  glands,  that  are  developed  there;  or  can- 
cer of  the  stomach — many  of  these  swellings,  I  say,  are  not  oedema,  as 
the  Doctors  suppose,  but  they  are  crural  phlebitis.  I  have  known 
them  to  be  so  at  the  beginning,  and  have  proved  them  to  be  so  after 
death;  for  I  have  found  the  great  crural  veins  and  internal  iliacs  filled 
with  lymph  and  pus,  and  coagulated  blood,  and  in  some  instances 
totally  obstructed.  Dr.  Lee  has  found  some  puerperal  cases  in  which 
the  great  crural  vein,  in  returning  into  the  body,  has  been  lost,  like  an 
African  river  in  the  sands,  no  trace  of  the  vessels  being  left  by  the 
ravages  of  disease,  which  had  extended  from  the  endangial  lining  into 
the  circumvolved  tissues  within  the  abdomen. 

Now,  gentlemen,  see  a  limb  supplied  by  a  great  femoral  artery  and 
profunda,  with  its  anterior  and  posterior  tibials,  and  all  the  other 
branches :  imagine  these  arteries  healthy,  strong,  perfect  in  structure 
and  volume;  and  see  a  current  of  blood,  driven  into  them  by  the  con- 
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traction  of  the  heart  under  the  powerful  injection-force  of  a  great 
fever;  and  then  imagine  the  femoral  vein  or  the  saphena  obstructed 
by  thickening  of  its  endangium;  by  quantities  of  plastic  lymph  which 
has  exuded  from  the  inner  wall ;  by  strong,  firm  emboli  of  blood,  which 
have  been  arrested  on  its  now  irregular  surfaces;  by  a  quantity  of  serum 
exuded  between  the  outer  or  fibrous  coat  of  the  vein  and  the  cellular 
sheath  in  which  it  runs,  so  as  to  give  you  the  feeling,  when  you  pass 
your  finger  from  Poupart's  ligament  down  the  limb  to  where  the  vessel 
pierces  the  triceps  muscle,  as  if  the  finger  were  pressing  upon  a  cylin- 
drical body  as  large  as  a  man's  thumb,  and  as  hard  as  a  stick.  Now, 
tell  me,  what  is  to  become  of  all  the  blood  thrust  into  the  limb  by  the 
injection-force  of  an  infuriated  systemic  ventricle;  and  how  is  it  to  get 
out?  IIow  is  the  woman  to  avoid  the  great  swelling  of  the  limb,  which 
you  call  phlegmasia  alba,  or  milk-leg,  but  which  you  would  better  call 
crural  phlebitis?     Is  a  vein  anything  more  than  an  efierent  duct? 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  such  a  condition  of  the  vessels  without 
conformable  swelling;  for  the  vein  which  carries  blood  from  the  limb 
is  virtually  compressed,  as  if  you  had  tied  it  up  with  a  ligature  prepa- 
ratory to  bleeding  it.  The  vein  is  as  if  you  had  put  the  pad  of  Petit's 
tourniquet  upon  it,  leaving  the  artery  perfectly  free  and  unobstructed. 
But  it  is  not  the  crural  vein  alone  that  suffers  in  these  cases;  the 
inflammation  not  unfrequently  extends  into  numerous  superficial 
branches,  which  become  extraordinarily  sensible  to  the  touch,  and 
hard ;  evidently  containing  within  their  cavities  quantities  of  coagu- 
lated blood  or  blood-emboli. 

But  the  disease  is  called  phlegmasia  alba  dolens.  What  makes  the 
pain  ?  Don't  you  know  that  the  femoral  artery,  the  crural  vein,  and 
the  great  crural  nerve,  constitute  a  fasciculus,  and  that  they  are  bound 
up  in  a  common  sheath  or  theca,  until  they  reach  the  point  where  they 
perforate  the  triceps  to  get  into  the  ham?  Well,  then,  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  endangium  of  the  crural  vessels  dips  through  the  fibrous 
coat,  and  causes  the  infiltration  I  spoke  of  into  the  common  sheath  of 
the  fasciculus;  producing  the  long,  hard,  cord-like  swelling,  extending 
from  Poupart's  ligament  even  into  the  ham.  The  whole  crural  nerve 
is  thus  compressed,  gentlemen;  but  if  you  compress  the  crural  nerve, 
won't  the  woman  have  pain?  Won't  she  have  neuralgia?  Well,  the 
sensibility  that  the  woman  has,  and  the  pain  that  she  suffers  in  crural 
phlebitis,  are  essentially  neuralgia  from  pressure  on  the  crural  nerve. 

The  veins  in  the  interior  of  the  body  are,  for  a  long  time,  compressed 
by  the  gravid  uterus ;  and  sometimes,  compressed  with  great  force, 
which  is  increased  enormously  in  the  throes  of  labor.  They  are  not 
only  compressed,  so  as  in  some  instances  absolutely  to  suffer  contusion, 
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but  the  whole  of  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities  are,  in  many  wo- 
men, for  a  long  time  distended  by  the  pressure  of  the  womb,  causing 
CBdema  gravidarum,  and  that  very  common  occurrence,  varix  gravida. 
Such  a  constant,  long-continued  pressure  upon  the  vessels  might  well 
be  supposed  to  have,  in  many  instances,  the  effect  of  developing  an 
inflammatory  state  there ;  this  would  be  endangitis.  But  the  endao- 
gitis  is  more  likely  to  affect  the  veins  below  than  those  above  the  point 
of  pressure.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  inflammation,  com- 
mencing in  the  branches  of  the  uterine  veins,  and  spreading  along  the 
endangium  to  the  internal  iliacs,  passes  out  beneath  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, along  the  external  iliac  to  the  femoral,  and  thence  to  all  the 
veins  which  become  subject  to  it  in  the  leg.  It  will  be  first  suspected 
by  pain  felt  at  the  groin,  or  in  the  calf  of  the  leg.  I  am  very  sore 
that,  in  many  of  the  cases  I  have  met  with,  my  first  detection  of  the 
existence  of  the  malady  was  made  in  consequence  of  complaints  as  to 
pain  in  the  calf  of  the  leg.  When  a  woman  who  has  been  oonBoed, 
or  who  is  pregnant,  tells  me  she  has  a  pain  in  the  calf  of  her  leg,  I 
put  a  thumb  upon  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  and  the  fingers  upon  the  cal( 
and  then  suddenly  compress  the  gastrocnemii  and  soleus  against  the 
bone ;  if  the  woman  shrinks  from  the  pressure,  and  makes  an  outcry, 
I  next  ask  permission  to  examine  the  groin;  and  if  I  feel  the  swollen 
ridge  of  the  theca  of  the  vessels,  I  know  that  my  patient  labors  under 
crural  phlebitis.  I  then  examine  the  external  iliac,  by  putting  my 
hand  on  the  same  side  of  the  hypogaster,  and  pressing  the  teguments 
against  the  brim  or  strait  of  the  pelvis  as  far  as  I  can  push  them— 
when  I  am  very  sure  to  detect  the  evidence  of  inflammation  extending 
up  into  the  body,  if  it  goes  so  far  inwards. 

The  calf  of  the  leg  will  be  found  hard.  Let  the  woman  lie  upon 
her  back,  and  be  directed  to  draw  both  of  the  knees  up  in  the  bed 
until  the  tibiae  become  nearly  vertical :  if  you  now  take  hold  of  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  lightly  from  behind,  and  endeavor  to  shake  it  from 
side  to  side,  you  will  find  you  can't  shake  it,  for  the  whole  mass  seems 
attached  to  the  bone,  or  packed  against  it.  If  you  shake  the  other 
calf,  it  will  be  perfectly  flabby  and  movable  in  your  hand ;  the  result 
of  this  comparison  will  settle  the  diagnostic. 

As  you  will  have  to  treat  the  case,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  roake 
comparison  of  its  progress  from  day  to  day ;  to  which  end,  take  a 
piece  of  broad  tape,  cast  it  around  the  thickest  part  of  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  measure  it  accurately,  making  a  mark  with  a  pen  or  pencil  upon 
the  tape,  to  show  the  exact  circumference,  with  the  date  inscribed. 
Lot  this  tape  be  carefully  kept  by  the  nurse  for  future  reference;  and 
let  this  measurement  be  repeated  from  day  to  day. 
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If  you  detect  the  disease  in  its  formative  stage,  or  in  its  earlier 
stages,  you  will  find  it  before  there  has  been  much  swelling,  particu- 
larly of  the  thigh ;  and  you  should  announce  that  the  thigh  will  become 
enormously  swollen,  provided  your  treatment  should  not  succeed  in 
assuaging  it.  There  will  also  necessarily  be  fever,  or  the  expression 
of  constitutional  distress  from  so  great  and  so  painful  a  malady. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  as  for  the  treatment.  It  is  rarely  proper  to 
bleed  for  this  disease ;  because  the  disease  is  seldom  detected  until  one 
of  the  terminations  of  inflammation  has  been  reached.  I  say  one  of 
the  terminations  of  inflammation,  for  the  termination  of  an  inflamma- 
tion is  reached,  first,  by  resolution — second,  by  effusion — third,  by 
suppuration — fourth,  by  adhesion — fifth,  by  sphacelation  and  mortifi- 
cation. But,  when  you  find  this  great  ridge,  extending  down  from 
the  groin,  it  is  because  efiTusion  has  taken  place  already ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  bleeding  stage  has  passed  by.  It  may  be  useful  to  apply 
some  leeches  along  the  course  of  the  swollen  theca,  because  a  topical 
depletion  tends  to  prevent  the  further  exterior  or  circumferential 
progress  of  the  malady ;  yet  it  will  have  very  little  influence  on  the 
essential  or  endangial  disease. 

But,  perhaps,  gentlemcD,  the  best  and  most  efficacious  of  all  remedies 
is  position,  used  in  the  chirurgical  sense — I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  rest 
and  position.  The  patient  is  to  be  absolutely  confined  in  a  dorsal  de- 
cubitus; the  whole  limb  to  be  placed  upon  pillows,  or  upon  a  bolster, 
so  arranged  as  to  incline  the  leg  upwards  at  an  angle,  not  above  7^  or 
10°.  She  should  be  told  :  "Now,  madam,  if  you  dare  to  put  the  foot 
upon  the  floor,  even  after  you  shall  be  almost  cured  of  this  disease, 
you  will  scarce  fail  to  reproduce  it  with  all  its  intenseness:  the  peril 
and  the  pain  will  be  yours.  Look  to  it,  that  you  incur  them  not."  Is 
not  it  very  clear  that  if  she  puts  her  foot  to  the  floor,  and  stands  upon 
it,  she  will  have  to  lift  the  whole  column  of  blood  in  the  veins,  from 
the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  vena  cava  at  the 
expense  of  the  most  enormous  strain  upon  the  sides  of  the  sick  ves- 
sels? It  would  be  the  grossest  malpractice  to  allow  the  woman  even 
to  sit  up  on  a  sofa  until  the  limb  is  safe. 

Our  great  and  learned  surgeon,  Dr.  Physick,  used  to  be  proud  of 
the  certainty  with  which  he  treated  cases  of  phlebitis  by  his  method. 
Dr.  Physick's  method  was  to  apply  a  blister,  covering  the  whole  dis- 
eased tractus  of  vein,  a  little  wider  than  that  tractus.  If  you  will 
take  my  advice,  you  will  not  neglect  it ;  for  of  Dr.  Physick's  practice 
it  may  be  said,  "i\ri7  tetigit  qiiod  non  ornavit." 

Well,  what  is  the  next  thing  to  be  done  ?  The  limb  is  to  be  stuped, 
which  should  be  done  in  this  way :  procure  an  old  flannel  petticoat — 
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there  is  always  a  petticoat  to  be  found  where  there  is  a  woman— cut 
off  the  gathers  and  the  hem ;  dip  the  flannel  petticoat — the  whole  of 
it — into  a  large  basin  filled  with  equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  boiling 
water.  The  liquor  should  be  very  hot.  Let  the  petticoat  be  wrung 
out,  as  hard  as  four  strong  hands  can  possibly  wring  it,  and  with  it 
let  the  whole  member  be  carefully  enveloped.  To  prevent  the  moisture 
of  the  fomentation  from  wetting  the  bedclothes,  a  piece  of  blanket,  or 
some  oiled  silk,  should  be  spread  beneath  it.  A  blanket  is  better,  for 
the  blanket  can  be  rolled  over  the  whole  stupe,  keeping  up  its  tem- 
perature and  its  moisture  for  a  long  time. 

My  custom  is  to  keep  up  the  stuping  for  six  consecutive  hours; 
after  which,  as  the  woman  becomes  tired  of  it,  I  cause  the  member  to 
be  gently  bathed  with  a  mixture  of  warm  sweet  oil  and  laudanum, 
carefully  wrapping  it  up  afterwards  in  fine  flannel;  and  after  leaving 
it  80,  about  four  hours,  the  stuping  is  recommenced,  and  continued  for 
five  or  six  hours;  and  so,  I  alternate  the  stuping,  and  the  inunction 
with  the  oil  and  laudanum,  until  the  swelling  has  abated,  or  until  I 
can  sluxke  the  calf  of  the  leg.  After  which,  I  inclose  the  limb  in  a  com- 
mon roller  bandage,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  and  hastening  the 
absorptions. 

When  the  woman  has  got  well,  I  let  her  walk  about;  but  I  always 
make  it  a  rule  to  tell  her  that  her  vein  is  reduced  in  size,  and  that  it  is 
no  longer  capable  of  carrying  off  from  the  limb,  with  the  same  facility 
as  formerly,  all  the  blood  thrown  into  it  by  the  arteries ;  that  if  she 
will  throw  into  it  excessive  quantities,  by  walking  about  too  soon,  or 
too  much,  she  will  have  a  swelled  leg.  Sometimes  the  leg  continues 
swelled  for  thirty  years;  I  have  seen  it  so.  Why  should  it  not?  The 
caliber  of  its  vein  is  diminished,  and  in  some  instances  destroyed. 
Where  it  is  totally  destroyed,  the  woman  can  never  expect  to  have  the 
limb  as  small  as  it  was  before  the  malady — she  has  lost  the  principal 
vas  efferens  of  the  leg — she  should  be  thankful  to  God  for  her  escape 
with  existence. 

No  prudent  man  would  lay  aside  the  charge  of  such  a  case  without 
directing  his  patient  to  wear  a  gaiter — to  come  up  above  the  knee — for 
several  months  after  the  cure. 

C.  D.  M. 
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LETTER    XLIV. 

PUERPERAL    CONVULSIONS. 

Gentlemen:  I  believe  there  are  few  persons  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  midwifery,  who  have  not  learned  that  among  the  most  trying  cir- 
cunistances  of  their  profession,  are  those  attacks  of  childbed  convul- 
sions that  accoucheurs  are  at  times  compelled  both  to  witness  and  to 
treat ;  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  any  physician  who  may  have  been 
concerned  in  the  management  of  even  a  few  cases,  must  habitually 
dread  their  occurrence  in  the  individuals  committed  to  his  medical 
care.  The  nature  of  the  disease  is  such  that  it  must  have  been  fa- 
miliarly known  and  always  dreaded  among  the  ancients,  and  in  all 
climates,  and  among  the  people  of  all  nations.  It  is  of  a  nature  so 
dreadful  that  we  might  reasonably  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  object  of 
much  attention,  and  of  most  careful  study,  for  it  ought  to  awaken  in 
the  medical  mind  everywhere,  a  strong  desire  to  know  and  fully  under- 
stand its  principles  and  cure ;  nevertheless,  the  thousands  of  examples 
of  the  disorder  that  have  been  observed  and  studied,  have  left  us,  even 
in  this  enlightened  age,  with  great  diflferences  of  opinion  concerning 
its  nature,  causes,  and  treatment.  It  seems,  therefore,  a  most  strange 
thing  that  all  the  members  of  our  profession  have  not,  by  this  time, 
come  to  an  universal  agreement  concerning  it ;  and  we  should  all  try, 
at  least,  to  throw  upon  it  such  light  as  may  to  us  seem  fit  to  promote 
a  more  perfect  and  useful  understanding  of  its  nature,  causes,  and 
cure.  I  hope,  then,  you  will  give  to  the  subject  a  most  earnest  at- 
tention, and  that  you  will  lose  no  proper  opportunity  of  studying  it 
with  the  most  assiduous  zeal ;  yet  without  passion  or  prejudice. 

These  childbed  convulsions,  which  are  technically  known  as  ec- 
lampsia, are  so^  sudden  in  their  onset,  that  it  behooves  us  all  to  be 
acquainted  with  their  real  nature,  not  only  that  we  may  be  well  pre- 
pared to  treat  them  when  they  do  attack,  but,  what  is  far  better,  that 
we  may  discern  them  when  yet  afar  off,  and  so  be  fully  able  either  to 
defeat  the  attacks,  or,  if  not  so,  then  to  conduct  them  wisely  and  sci- 
entifically. The  more  complete  our  knowledge  of  their  nature,  the 
more  prompt  and  reasonable  will  be  all  our  proceedings,  in  the  way  of 
foiling  or  controlling  this  so  detestable,  this  so  execrable  disorder. 
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All  women  are  more  or  less  influenced  in  health  and  sickness  by 
the  nature  and  forces  of  their  generation-sphere;  and  the  influence  in 
question  is  best  expressed  by  the  word  hysteria,  or  the  hysterical  in- 
fluence ;  but  pregnant  women  are  far  more  under  the  influence  of  the 
reproductive  organs  than  others,  and,  therefore,  are  far  more  under 
the  control  of  the  hysterical  nature  of  the  sex,  which  is  greatly  devel- 
oped by  the  processes  of  gestation  and  parturition. 

I  think  the  sur-nervous  excitement  and  hysterical  state  of  the  preg- 
nant woman,  may  well  be  conceived  of  as  a  thing  independent  of  any 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  or  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  or  the  system  at  large;  and  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  organismal  influence,  pure  and  simple,  and  only  as  ex- 
aggerated by  the  state  of  pregnancy  or  labor.  This  peculiar  sur- 
excitation  of  the  nervous  system  in  pregnancy,  has  no  other  name 
than  hysteria,  and  it  is  to  hysteria,  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
disorder,  that  you  ought  to  attribute  every  sort  of  childbed  convul- 
sions or  eclampsia.  I  consider  that  the  woman's  constitution  is  in 
pregnancy  dominated  by  this  peculiar  organismal  power. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  saying  this  I  am  dissenting  from  the  high 
authority  of  writers,  who  divide  the  puerperal  convulsions  into  vari- 
ous kinds.  Yet  I  am  quite  willing  that  you  should  look  from  this 
stand-point  over  the  whole  field  of  our  inquiry,  to  find,  if  you  can,  the 
special  provocation  to  the  individual  attacks;  but  whatever  maybe 
the  nature  of  those  special  causes,  I  desire  that  you  should  not  lose 
sight  of  hysteria,  as  the  basis  of  every  possible  case.  I  would  have 
you  then  consider  the  pregnant  woman  as  in  a  certain  nervous  state 
connected  with  an  unusual  influence  of  the  reproductive  apparatus 
upon  the  whole  animal  economy ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  hysteric 
malady  is  alone  due  to  a  disturbing  power  of  the  ordinary  genera- 
tion-sphere, then  I  think  you  ought  to  assign  to  the  gravid  womb 
a  disturbing  power  far  greater  than  that  which  it  exerts  in  her  ordi- 
nary life.  But,  while  in  every  case  of  our  disease  there  must  be  taken 
into  the  account  the  hysterical  nature  and  force,  we  are  by  no  means 
restrained  within  such  narrow  limits  in  our  views  of  the  etiological 
question,  for  there  is  much  information  to  be  discovered  in  the  me- 
chanical influences  of  the  pregnant  state,  I  mean,  in  the  effects  of  the 
intrusion  and  the  pressure  excited  by  the  growing  and  enlarged  uterus: 
for  example,  while  the  non-gravid  womb  weighs  only  two  ounces,  and 
is  not  more  than  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length,  the  gravid  uterus, 
at  term,  is  twelve  inches  in  length,  by  seven  or  eight  inches  in  trans- 
verse diameter,  and  weighs,  with  its  contents,  from  ten  to  twelve 
pounds.     This  great  mass  and  weight  continually  exerts  its  hysterical 
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power  on  the  woman;  and  besides  that,  it  alters  the  determinations  of 
the  blood,  as  to  her  head  or  her  lower  extremities,  for  the  heavy  womb 
thrusts  the  intestines  upwards  and  backwards,  and  jams  them  against 
the  sources  and  currents  of  the  abdominal  circulation  and  innerva- 
tions. At  the  same  time  that  it  thus  interferes  with  the  abdominal 
circulation,  it  prevents  the  blood  of  the  lower  limbs  from  returning 
freely  by  the  lower  cava,  and  in  some  measure  checks  and  hinders 
the  downward  arterial  current  in  the  abdominal  aorta  and  its  chief 
branches.  This  check  to  the  descent  of  the  aortic  blood  cannot  but 
cause  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain  and  superior  extremitieSi 
giving  rise  to  headache,  vertigo,  coruscations,  flushings  of  the  face, 
and  all  the  symptoms  of  hyperaemia  of  the  brain — a  bad  condition  for 
any  person,  but  very  bad  for  a  woman  with  child,  and  still  more  so 
for  one  in  labor.  This,  then,  is  the  encephalic  hypersemia  of  preg- 
nancy, while  the  check  to  the  venous  currents  coming  upwards  from 
the  feet  causes  them  to  swell,  to  become  varicose,  and  to  be  at  last 
infiltrated  with  serum,  in  the  form  of  oedema  gravidarum.  Though 
this  is  a  mechanical  rationale,  I  see  not  how  you  can  object  to  it,  see- 
ing that  of  all  women  liable  to  eclampsia,  it  is  universally  agreed  that 
none  are  so  liable  to  it  as  primipara  women,  and  they  solely  because 
the  strong  resistance  of  the  muscles  and  fasciaa  of  the  belly  assist  the 
womb  to  jam  everything  in  the  abdomen  behind  it  and  above  it,  which 
the  relaxed  tissues  of  multipara  women  rarely  enables  them  to  do. 
There  is  no  accounting  for  the  greater  liability  of  the  primipara  woman, 
except  in  this  mechanical  way ;  and  as  to  the  fact  that  young  and 
strong  primipara  women  are  far  more  liable  than  any  others,  I  refer 
you  to  the  statistics  of  the  cases,  as  well  as  to  the  general  sense  and 
convictions  of  the  whole  world. 

Now  it  may  happen  that,  like  many  modem  physicians,  you  shall 
regard  this  mechanical  rationale  of  the  cases  as  entirely  too  mechanical, 
and  that  you  should  at  once  go  forward  farther,  to  find  a  solution  of 
the  problem  in  some  altered  condition  of  the  blood,  some  defective  or 
morbid  nutrition  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  &c.;  but  I  submit 
that  if  to  this  mechanical  solution  you  will  conjoin  the  solution  drawn 
from  the  hysterical  element  of  the  woman's  nature,  not  only  as  merely 
woman,  but  as  gravid  or  parturient  also,  you  will  have  in  your  hands 
a  key  to  unlock  much  of  the  mystery  that  has  long  obscured  the 
subject. 

In  reasoning  upon  the  essential  nature  of  these  puerperal  convul- 
sions, and  in  reflecting  upon  the  formulas  of  the  attacks,  some  of  our 
brethren  are  led  to  regard  the  fits  as  mere  expression  of  an  irritation 
developed  by  the  dilating  processes  of  the  cervix  uteri,  and  become 
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intolerable  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  from  whence  it  is  reflected  upon 
the  muscular  system  of  the  patient,  in  the  form  of  puerperal  convul- 
sions. But  although  it  does,  perhaps,  more  frequently  happen  for 
convulsions  to  come  on  while  the  woman  is  suffering  with  grinding 
or  dilating  pains,  it  does  not  always  so  happen,  for  women  are  fre- 
quently attacked  long  before  any  signs  or  movements  of  labor  are 
discoverable,  as  well  as  during  the  expulsion  stages,  and  even  many 
hours  after  the  safe  birth  of  the  child  and  delivery  of  the  after-birth. 
Hence  you  are  by  no  means  allowed  to  say  that  dilating  pains  are  the 
causes  of  eclampsia,  because  eclampsia  does  occur  when  no  question  of 
dilatation,  or  pain  therefrom,  can  be  raised. 

If  you  will  take  into  account  the  mechanical  rationale  that  I  have 
presented  to  you,  you  cannot  fail  to  discover,  among  other  causes,  an 
habitual  hyperaemic  condition  of  the  encephalon,  the  result  of  the  long 
continued  pressure  exerted  by  the  gravid  womb  upon  both  the  down- 
ward arterial  current  and  the  upward  venous  current  in  the  belly; 
and  I  suppose  that  you  would  perceive  in  such  a  chronical  over  ful- 
ness of  the  brain-vessels  a  strong  provocative  to  states  of  the  brain  and 
cord  likely  to  develop  a  convulsibility,  which  the  slightest  incident 
should  convert  into  a  convulsion.  The  cephalalgia,  hemicrania,  clavus, 
vertigo,  corruscations,  sudden  amaurosis,  double  vision,  half  sight,  de- 
lirium, deafness,  and  droning  or  tinkling  of  the  ears,  any  or  all  of  which 
are  prodromes  that  clearly  foreshow  the  dangerous  state  of  the  woman; 
any  of  them,  and  all  of  them,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  symptoms  of 
encephalic  hyperaemia,  and,  as  I  before  said,  any  of  them  may  be  taken 
as  evidence,  or  rather  proof,  of  convulsibility,  which  a  slight  incident 
may  transform  into  convulsions. 

Besides  these  morbid  states  of  the  brain,  growing  out  of  the  ra^ 
chanical  obstructions  of  the  circulation  and  the  innervation,  and  the 
highly  developed  hysterical  element  in  the  pregnant  woman,  there  are 
certain  conditions  of  the  blood  brought  about  in  some  women,  that 
makes  the  state  of  pregnancy,  or  that  of  labor,  a  most  critical  and 
dangerous  one  for  them. 

For  example,  the  vital  powers  of  certain  women  are  severely  tried 
by  the  processes  of  gestation,  and  it  happens  that  the  product  of  the 
haematosis  is  liable  to  become  lessened,  and  the  bloodvessels  to  become 
surcharged  with  water,  which  is  a  state  that  you  denominate  hydraemia; 
one  that  is  even  a  very  common  one  in  pregnant  women,  and  which 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  exist  in  any  individual  without  developing 
in  the  constitution  that  condition  of  convulsibility,  that  is  the  first  step 
in  the  induction  of  albuminuria.  But  this  albuminuria  of  hydraemia 
shall  hardly  be  avoided  by  a  pregnant  woman  in  whom  the  mechanical 
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pressure  of  the  womb  does  actually  interfere  with  the  renal  or  emul- 
gent  circulation.  Where  the  crasis  of  the  blood  is  nornial  (790 — 210), 
albumen  could  scarcely  be  eliminated  copiously  by  the  kidneys ;  but 
where  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood  are  reduced,  and  the  water 
augmented  inordinately,  albumen  flows  rapidly  off  from  those  organs. 

Consider  now  that  the  intrusion  of  the  gravid  uterus  into  the 
cavity  of  the  belly  must  be  attended  by  a  thrusting  upwards  and 
backwards  of  the  bowels,  which  are  packed  far  up  and  back  under 
the  diaphragm.  This  constrained  and  uneasy  situation  of  the  intes- 
tines does  for  the  most  part  tend  to  develop  what  is  called  costiveness; 
for  the  gut,  when  thus  incommoded,  loses  much  of  its  peristaltic  ac- 
tivity, and  so,  admits  of  large,  unknown,  and  unsuspected  accumula- 
tions of  stercoraceous  substances,  that  amount  to  many  pounds  in 
weight,  even  though  the  woman  may  have  a  daily  dejection  that  leads 
her  to  suppose  the  bowels  are  free  enough.  I  speak  from  a  very  large 
experience,  and  from  much  careful  observation,  when  I  tell  you  that 
a  majority  of  pregnant  women  do  suffer  from  a  great  overload  of  the 
bowels.  Well,  then,  if  a  woman's  belly,  in  addition  to  an  immense 
womb,  contains  a  great  mass  of  feces  in  the  colon,  it  is  undeniable 
that  a  great  inconvenience  must  arise  as  to  the  circulation  of  both 
the  mesenteric  and  the  hepatic  porta,  and  a  still  greater  and  more 
mischievous  one  as  to  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  emulgent 
veins.  Let  the  great  mass  thus  supposed,  but  press  steadily  and  for  a 
length  of  time  upon  the  long,  lax,  and  compressible  emulgents,  and 
you  will  have  an  effect  on  the  kidney  circulation  not  very  dissimilar 
from  that  which  would  follow  upon  a  partial  ligation  of  the  emulgent 
veins;  that  is  to  say,  the  cortical  part  of  the  kidney  would  be  engorged 
and  overloaded  with  circulation.  Be  it  so,  and  then  the  small  Mal- 
pighian  corpuscles  within  their  Bowman  capsules  would  become 
choked,  and  the  kidney  as  good  as  paralyzed,  for  the  present  at  least. 
The  same  obstructing,  interfering  power  would  in  like  manner  affect 
the  tubes  of  Ferrein,  and  Bellini's  ducts,  so  that  the  eliminating  power 
of  the  organs  is  nullified  as  to  urea  and  other  principles,  while  the 
albumen  runs  away  in  a  stream  with  every  flow  of  urine,  and  the 
blood,  impoverished  and  daily  more  hydrseraic,  develops  the  convulsi- 
bility,  which  is,  perhaps,  greatly  aggravated  by  the  ursemic  poisoning. 

As  the  kidney  is  a  principal  eliminater  of  the  azotized  elements  of 
the  circulation,  the  blood  becomes  so  far  vitiated  by  the  accumulation 
of  those  substances  that  it  may  be  truly  said  to  be  poisoned  by  its 
urea,  and  the  whole  woman  is  thus  toxicated,  or  intoxicated,  and  gives 
out  the  various  symptoms  of  what  is  so  generally  termed  uraemic  in- 
toxication, ^mong  which  symptoms,  the  chiefest  and  greatest  is  the 
42 
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eclampsia,  or  puerperal  convulsion,  attacking  a  woman  who  has 
fallen  into  the  condition  of  convulsibility  through  those  accidents  and 
those  influences  which  in  all  the  foregoing  I  have  now  described. 

As  I  am  sincerely  desirous  to  impress  you  minds  with  the  unalter- 
able convictions  of  my  own  on  this  subject,  I  hope  you  will  excuae 
my  prolixity  in  the  account  of  those  mechanical  influences  to  which  I 
attribute  so  much  mischief.     I  wish  you  to  reflect  that  not  only  does 
such  an  overloaded  state  of  the  bowels  as  I  have  mentioned  directlj 
modify  the  woman^s  health,  but  indirectly  also;  for  it  is  quite  true 
that  we  are  often  informed  of  the  enormous^  the  most  surprising  quan- 
tity of  the  dejections  observed  on  the  operation  of  the  first  dose  of 
medicine  taken  after  the  lying-in.     So  much  have  I  been  accustomed 
to  hear  remarks  of  this  sort,  that  I  believe  it  is  far  more  common  than 
not  for  the  pouches  of  the  colon,  in  latter  stages  of  pregnancy,  to  con- 
tain many  pounds  of  stercoral  matters  that  become  drier  and  more 
consistent  than  they  ought  to  be.    Not  only  does  such  a  state  of  things 
tend  to  excite  a  heat  and  fever  in  the  belly,  but  it  strongly  tends  to 
bring  on  an  attack  of  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney  in  the  first  stage; 
for  Bright's  disease  in  its  first  stage  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
engorgement  of  the  rind  of  the  kidney.    But  let  a  woman's  overloaded 
colon  equal  the  size  of  her  gravid  womb,  and  surely  the  mechanical 
pressure  of  two  such  vast  masses  upon  the  emulgent  vein,  cannot  fail 
to  develop  in  her  the  first  stage  of  morbus  Brightii.     Some  people 
now  regard  puerperal  eclampsia  as  a  mere  symptom  of  ur»mic  intox- 
ication from  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney :  so  that  eclampsia  and 
uraemic  intoxication  are  now  nearly  synonymous. 

If  a  lying-in  woman  should  fill  a  common  night-vase  with  the  dis- 
charges caused  by  a  spoonful  of  castor  oil,  no  doubt  could  remain  that 
both  the  gravid  womb  and  the  overloaded  colon  did,  before  the  opera- 
tion, constitute  a  mass  quite  too  voluminous  for  the  safety  of  the 
patient.  Very  well,  you  will  learn,  in  your  practice,  that  such  an 
occurrence  is  a  very  common  one. 

Admitting,  then,  that  through  the  action  of  such  mechanical  caoses 
the  kidney  circulation  may  be  dangerously  backed  up,  you  have 
already  a  solution  of  the  question  why  so  many  pregnant  women  do 
sufler  from  albuminuria  and  the  attendant  urasmic  intoxication  from 
Bright's  disease. 

Happily,  in  our  specialty,  it  rarely  happens  that  the  primary,  or 
engorgement  stage,  does  pass  into  the  permanent  or  inflammatory 
stage,  and  we  consider  this  to  be  ascertained  by  the  experience  of 
daily  practice,  which  shows  us  that  the  most  intensified  albuminurj, 
and  the  very  highest  grade  of  uraemic  intoxication  in  pregnancy,  do 
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give  way  within  a  few  hours  (20 — 40)  after  the  deliverance  of  the 
woman. 

We  may  well,  then,  speak  of  our  cases  of  albuminuria,  ur»mic 
vertigo,  urasmic  amaurosis,  half-sight,  double- vision,  sudden  deafness, 
ursemic  intoxication,  and  convulsions,  as  well  as  all  the  ursemic  neu- 
ralgias that  we  meet  with  as  instances  of  Bright's  disease,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  require  only  to  be  recognized  in  good  time,  to  be  cura- 
ble through  our  instrumentality. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  meaning  and  construction  we  are 
to  put  upon  the  morbus  Brightii  of  pregnant  women;  and,  in  the  first 
place,  we  should  reflect,  that  however  violent  the  symptoms,  as  above 
recited,  it  is  only  required  of  us  to  conduct  the  woman  safely  through 
the  crisis  to  allow  us  to  expect  to  see  her  quite  well  again  in  a  few  hours, 
a  hope  we  can  hardly  expect  in  Bright^s  disease  in  general.  I  speak 
advisedly  when  I  say  "  in  a  few  hours."  I  say  advisedly,  because  it 
has  BO  often  happened  to  me  to  observe  such  sudden  cures,  that  I 
habitually  expect  to  find  all  the  evidences  of  albuminuria,  with  its 
sequelae,  to  disappear  precipitately,  when  once  the  violent  and  critical 
stage  is  past.  Let  me  here  present  to  you  an  example,  which  is  to 
the  point.  On  Saturday,  February  19th,  1859,  a  lady,  eat.  a  little 
more  than  20  years,  6J  months  gone  in  her  second  pregnancy,  com- 
plained of  pains  in  the  epigastric  and  both  hypochondriac  regions. 
There  was  no  vomiting.  The  pain  was  so  violent  as  to  be  nearly  in- 
tolerable. No  tenderness  on  pressure  of  the  part  was  complained  of. 
It  was  no  colic,  nor  was  any  sign  of  inflammation  detected.  It  was 
intense  neuralgia  which  made  her  ill.  She  made  use  of  certain  reme- 
dies, but  was  not  much  relieved.  On  the  Sunday,  some  alleviation  of 
the  pain  was  observed,  but  on  Sunday  night  she  was  seized  with  head- 
ache, for  which  she  took  opium  pills,  one  grain  for  the  dose,  every  hour 
until  five  grains  had  been  used.  At  near  6  o'clock  on  Monday  after- 
noon she  had  an  attack  of  eclampsia;  her  consciousness  partially  return- 
ed, but  in  about  half  an  hour  she  had  another  violent  convulsion,  and 
recovered  her  consciousness.  I  now  saw  the  patient,  who  recognized 
and  spoke  to  me.  The  pulse  was  about  120 ;  the  tongue  not  bitten. 
A  third  convulsion  came  on  shortly  after  I  arrived.  It  was  violent, 
and  went  off  when  the  cyanosis  had  reached  a  height  sufiBciently  great 
to  put  an  end  to  the  spasm.  On  recovering  partially  her  conscious- 
ness, she  was  bled  some  ten  ounces.  The  hair  was  cut  off.  She  got 
an  enema,  took  ten  grs.  of  calomel,  cold  napkin  to  the  head,  and  took 
a  mixture  of  benzoic  acid  and  bi-carb.  potash. 

The  night- vase  contained  about  two  ounces  of  dark  looking  urine, 
which  at  sight  caused  me  to  think  it  was  bloody.    A  spoonful  of  this 
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urine  over  a  spirit  lamp  coagulated,  so  as  to  be  non-difiSuent— of  a 
yellowish  brown  color.  It  could  with  effort  be  shaken  out  of  the 
spoon.  I  found  no  tubulicasts,  but  there  was  a  considerable  abund- 
ance of  broken  down  blood  discs. 

A  portion  of  this  urine,  coagulated  by  Millon's  test,  in  a  test  tube, 
exhibited  the  texture  of  the  coagulum,  and  showed  that  the  quantity 
was  nqt  less  than  five  per  cent. ;  it  may  have  been  not  leas  than  ten 
per  cent. 

Subsequently  to  the  venesection  the  lady  had  one  convolsion,  about 
ten  P.  M.,  and  one  other  after  midnight.  On  the  Tuesday  morning  the 
calomel  had  operated  powerfully.  She  was  calm  and  composed,  and 
quite  reasonable,  but  had  not  discovered  the  loss  of  her  fine  head  of 
hair.  I  saw  her  in  the  afternoon ;  going  on  well.  The  urine  now 
gave  very  slight  traces  of  albumen.  The  pulse  was  satisfactory.  She 
had  discovered  the  loss  of  her  locks,  but  had  no  recollection  of  mj 
visits  to  her.  The  foetal  heart  was  acting  healthfully,  and  I  did  not 
visit  her  again.  In  short,  she  was  cured.  Cured  of  what  7  She  wu 
cured  of  her  Bright's  disease ;  that  is  to  say,  the  mechanical  pressure 
that,  during  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday,  had  backed  up  the  emol- 
gent  circulation,  and  so  developed  the  first,  or  engorgement  stage  of 
morbus  Brightii,  was  removed,  and  as  soon  as  the  glomerulea  and  their 
capsules  were  set  free  the  renal  functions  were  resumed ;  she  ceased 
to  lose  albumen ;  she  eliminated  urea ;  the  radiating  focus  of  reflex 
irritation  ceased  to  radiate,  and  the  lady  was  restored.  Every  grayid 
womb  does  not  radiate  morbidly.  In  her  case  the  morbid  radiation 
had  almost  killed  her,  when,  aided  by  the  pressure  of  the  bowels  and 
the  womb,  it  had  rendered  her  intensely  uremic. 

Now,  I  ask  you,  what  does  all  this  mean  7  Is  it  not  an  example  to 
show  that  a  toxsemic  condition,  superadde^l  to  the  hyperaemia  of  the 
encephalon,  from  mechanical  pressure  on  the  abdominal  aorta,  did 
enhance  the  hysterical  status  of  a  pregnant  woman  to  such  a  d^ee  of 
convulsibility  as  to  allow  her  to  fall  into  convulsions — for  something; 
for  anything;  for  a  mere  nothing.  The  convulsibility  was  the  powder, 
the  most  trivial  occurrence  in  her  chamber  might  serve  as  the  little 
spark  to  light  the  flash — the  eclampsia. 

To  read  Frerichs  and  some  other  writers,  one  is  tempted  to  go 
deeper  into  the  profounder  depths  of  the  causation  in  these  cases.  I, 
for  my  part,  feel  better  satisfied  with  so  simple  and  so  intelligible  a 
rationale  of  my  case  as  that  above  proposed  for  your  consideration, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  for  all  clinical,  or  practical  and  utilitarian 
ends,  it  is  not  only  the  best  one  that  can  be  come  at,  but  good  in  itself, 
and  sttflScient  for  either  use  or  philosophy.    A  young  lady's  womb, 
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at  6}  months,  you  might  say,  is  not  big  enoagh  to  reach  the  emul- 
gents  and  obstruct  them ;  therefore,  your  mechanical  rationale  will 
not  answer  the  conditions  of  the  problem ;  but  it  is  even  then  big 
enough  to  act  as  a  sort  of  half  tourniquet-pad  on  the  aorta,  and  so  big 
enough  to  fill  both  the  kidney  and  the  encephalon ;  but  in  case  the 
colon-pouches  should  be  unsuspectedly  overcharged,  as  they  generally 
are,  then  we  have  a  mass  of  bowel  above  and  behind  the  fundus  uteri 
sufficiently  voluminous,  and  sufficiently  solid  and  weighty,  even  at  the 
6th  month,  to  back  the  emulgent  current,  and  so  develop  all  these 
frightful  symptoms  of  uremic  convulsibility.  A  dose  of  castor  oil, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  be  enough  to  cure  a  dangerous  urasmia, 
by  emptying  the  intestine  and  leaving  only  the  womb,  which,  of  itself, 
might  not  offer  to  the  kidney-circulation  an  obstruction  of  degree 
sufficient  to  develop,  or  even  sustain  an  already  formed  case.  Let  it 
be  observed  that  the  patient  was  a  very  healthy  young  woman;  that 
she  was  quite  well  shortly  before  Saturday ;  that  she  was  most  dan- 
gerously ill  with  Bright^s  disease  on  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday ; 
quite  comfortable  on  Tuesday ;  and  in  very  good  health  again  by 
Wednesday.  Your  only  solution  of  this  problem  is  through  the 
mechanical  rationale,  founded  on  the  innate  hysteria.  I  say,  then, 
let  these  circumstances  be  borne  in  mind,  because  it  enables  us  to 
overlook  a  field  of  great  importance  in  our  researches.  The  question 
obtrudes  itself : — 

If  this  was  albuminuria,  how  much  albumen  did  she  lose,  say  from 
Friday  to  Monday  night — three  days  ?  This  question  can  only  be 
inferentially  solved. 

I  told  you  the  urine  I  first  saw  in  the  night-vase  was  about  two 
fluid  ounces.  That  which  I  saw  on  Tuesday,  was  about  six  fluid 
ounces.  I  do  not  know  how  much  had  been  passed  in  the  mean 
time,  but  if  you  will  say  twenty  ounces  per  day,  the  sum  would  be 
ninety  fluid  ounces,  or  43,200  grains  in  the  three  days.  If  five  per 
cent  of  this  sum  consisted  of  albumen,  then  she  parted  with  more  than 
four  ounces  of  albumen  in  the  period  referred  to. 

An  egg,  carefully  weighed,  was  equal  to  853  grains.  The  white  was 
416,  and  the  yolk  340  grains.  After  being  dried  in  a  water-bath  the 
white  was  found  to  weigh  68  grains,  having  lost  358  grains  of  water 
by  evaporation.  The  yolk  was  170,  having  lost  170  of  water,  or  50 
per  cent  of  water,  while  the  white  had  lost  86  per  cent  by  the  eva- 
poration of  its  water :  so  that  my  patient  may  be  supposed  to  have 
lost  by  albuminuria  a  quantity  of  albumen  equal  to  the  entire  white 
of  about  five  eggs. 

I  do  not  pretend  in  this  statement  to  be  at  all  exact    I  show  you 
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the  current  phenomena  of  an  interesting  case,  and  my  design  in  it  is 
to  suggest  to  you  to  inquire  whether  the  loss,  of  a  quantity  of  alba- 
men  of  the  blood  not  exceeding  that  to  be  found  in  the  white  of  five 
eggs,  could  have  brought  about  such  an  alarming  discrasy  of  the 
blood  as  is  by  many  supposed  to  attend  the  eclampsia  of  uraemia? 
Think  of  this.  I  believe  that  a  good  hen  will  give  an  egg  per  diem 
during  nine  or  ten  months,  or  270  daysa>416  grs.  of  white  and  340 
grs.  of  yolk«756  grs.  of  albumen  +  270 «  nearly  420  ounces  of  albu- 
men  from  a  poor  little  chicken,  that,  notwithstanding,  keeps  fat  and 
fit  for  the  table  all  the  time  I 
I  send  you  Mr.  Krause's  note : — 

FiLADBLFiB,  Mats  3d,  1859. 

Monsieur  le  Docteur  : — Je  prend  la  liberty  de  vous  envoyer  le 
jaune  et  le  blanc  d'oeuf  privd  d'eau  au  bain  marie,  avec  I'accompte 
demand^. 

Poids  de  Toeuf, 853  grs. 


blanc 


du  blanc  d'ceuf,  , 

"  jaune  d'ceuf,  , 

"   blanc  sech^  . 

"  jaune  sechd  . 

416  340  "I 

58  170 


416  grs. 

340  grs. 

58  grs. 

170  grs. 


jaune 


^  858  170  ^ 

Le  blanc  d'ceuf  contenait  done  36  pro  cent,  et  le  jaune  50  pro  cent 
d'eau. 
Eecevez,  Monsieur  le  Docteur,  mes  respects  les  plus  profonds. 

Votre  tout  d^vou^, 

G.  KRAUSE. 

If  a  patient  with  Bright's  disease  should  discharge  daily,  with  his 
urine,  a  large  percentage  of  albumen,  he  would  certainly  at  last  fall 
into  a  very  hydrsemic  state,  because  the  albumen  of  his  albuminorj  is 
taken  from  the  0.80  of  albumen  of  the  blood.  Should  the  albumen, 
whose  figure  is  0.80,  fall  to  0.40,  the  water  of  the  blood  would  rise 
from  790  to  830,  which  would  represent  a  very  decided  hydr»mia— a 
condition  that  could  not  but  entail  some  modification  of  the  patient's 
nutrition.  In  the  Bright's  disease  of  women,  however,  it  appears  that 
very  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  drain  of  albumen,  the  blood 
becomes  modified  by  the  uraBmic  state  into  which  it  falls ;  and  I  con- 
ceive that  the  natural,  or  hysterical  convulsibility  of  women,  reqoires 
only  some  sudden  and  even  slight  modification  of  the  crasis  of  the 
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3lood,  together  with  some  degree  of  encephalic  hyperaemia,  to  carry 
he  convulfiibility  to  the  highest  grade,  at  which  point  the  economy, 
ike  a  cocked  hair  trigger  pistol,  is  ready  to  go  off  for  the  slightest 
x>uch. 

In  different  analyses  of  the  urine  in  Bright's  disease  (see  Simon's 
Animal  Ckem^  vol.  ii.  281-8),  the  quantity  of  albumen  was  found 
greatly  to  vary,  being  in  the  thousand  parts  15.4,  2.5,  0.1,  8.4,  2.6, 5.9, 
18,  83.60,  22.64,  17.9,  and  17.    Thus  the  highest  was  over  8  per  cent. 

According  to  Frerichs,  the  quantity  of  urine  in  acute  morbus 
Brightii  is  lessened,  but  always  contains  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
albumen,  which  he  has  found  to  fluctuate  as  from  8.2  per  thousand  to 
12.5,  17.5,  and  24.8.  He  says  that  Christison  found  it  as  high  as  27, 
and  Heller  57.  The  quantity  of  albumen  lost  in  24  hours  has  varied 
from  5  to  25  grammes,  in  general  ranging  from  8  to  15.  Please  to 
take  notice  that  the  whole  of  the  albumen,  white  and  yolk  in  an  egg, 
weighed  after  complete  drying,  228  grains,  or  12  grammes. 

To  test  the  urine  for  albumen,  hold  the  tip  of  a  spoon  full  of  the 
liquid  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.  As  soon  as  the  tip  of  the 
spoon  becomes  hot,  the  urine  will  boil  at  that  point,  and  the  heated 
surface,  if  albuminous,  will  roll  in  a  thick  cloud  backwards  over  the 
top  of  the  water ;  or,  drop  two  or  three  drops  of  nitric  acid  into  a 
test-tube  containing  a  small  quantity  of  the  urine,  to  coagulate  any 
albumen  in  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  heat-test  does  not 
exhibit  the  opaque  cloud,  you  need  take  no  further  trouble  with  the 
more  delicate  tests,  such  as  Millon^s,  for  in  that  case  the  albuminuria 
is  not  worthy  of  your  attention.  In  any  case  in  which  the  quantity 
of  albuminous  matter  is  so  great  as  to  become  set,  or  solid,  or  scarcely 
diffluent  by  heating,  your  conclusion  should  be  that  the  blood  is  suffer- 
ing with  a  serious  dyscrasy,  and  that  un»mic  intoxication,  superadded 
to  a  probable  hyperaemia  of  the  encephalon,  conjoined  to  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  hysterical  element  of  women,  has  brought  the  patient  into 
dangerous  con  vulsibility.  If  you  do  not  treat  such  a  patient  properly, 
she  will  almost  surely  be  attacked  with  puerperal  convulsions. 

It  has  been  considered  that  the  reason  why  albumen  comes  off  so 
abundantly  in  the  urine,  is  that  the  water  of  the  blood  has  risen  to  a 
high  figure,  above  its  norm  of  790;  but  we  do  not  always  find  in 
hydrsemical  girls  that  the  urine  is  loaded  with  it,  even  when  the  hy- 
drsemia  is  carried  to  the  greatest  height.  Certainly  we  do  meet  with 
many  very  short  and  red-looking  women,  in  intense  albuminuria;  and 
the  young  lady  whose  case  I  just  now  related,  must  have  been  albu- 
minuric without  an  antecdent  hydrasmia;  still  you  will  have  to  admit 
that,  as  the  kidneys  can  and  do  rob  the  blood  of  vast  amounts  of  its 
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albuminous  element,  they  can  and  do  in  that  way  bring  about  an 
exceeding  wateryness  of  the  blood.  If  the  albumen  is  rapidly  taken 
from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  the  210  figure  for  the  solid  consti- 
tuents  must  fall  very  fast. 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  you  do  admit  albuminurj 
to  be  significant  of,  and  equal  to  hydrasmia  in  morbus  Brightii:  if  jou 
do  so,  then  you  will  fall  into  the  error  into  which  I  conceive  that 
Braun  and  some  others  have  tumbled,  and  you  will  be  timorous  as  a 
hare  in  regard  to  the  use  of  your  lancet  as  a  method  of  cure  of  puer- 
peral convulsions.  Braun  is  so  victimized  by  the  illogical  conclusion 
of  albuminuric-hydrsemia,  that  he  goes  so  far  as  to  stigmatize  the  use 
of  venesection  in  the  cases  by  an  epithet,  which  a  proper  regard  to  the 
opinions  of  persons,  of  merit  not  less  than  his,  would  have  led  him  to 
suppress.  He  calls  venesection  vampyrismus,  which  is  as  much  as 
to  say  that  to  bleed  a  pregnant  woman  (and  some  of  them  are  as 
strong  as  an  engine)  is  to  act  the  part  of  the  vampire — sucking  the 
blood  of  the  buried  corpse.  I  hope  that  epithets  and  paper  pellets  of 
the  brain,  will  not  be  able  to  deflect  your  coarse,  as  you  walk  in  the 
paths  of  philosophy,  and  that  you  will  logically  conclude  that  though 
individuals  laboring  under  the  second  and  disorganizing  stage  of 
Bright's  nephritis  albuminosa  may  be,  and  probably  are  already  be- 
come, hydrsemic,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  pregnant  woman  hath 
become  so  because  a  sudden  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  emulgents 
has  filled  her  blood  with  the  non-eliminated  azotic  detritus  of  the 
organs,  and  so  brought  her  into  a  state  of  intense  convulsibility.  I 
do  not  think  you  will  be  driven  from  your  position  by  an  epithet  or 
by  an  argument  that  can  never  rebut  the  fact,  that,  in  our  albuminuria 
of  pregnancy,  it  is  not  the  pale,  exhausted,  hydraemical  bloodless  patient, 
exhausted  by  repeated  parturitions,  but  the  hale,  ruddy,  hard  fleshed, 
hysterically  excited  primipara,  whose  rude  and  vigorous  health  ena- 
bles her,  by  the  power  of  the  abdominal  integuments,  to  jam  the  womb 
and  the  whole  mass  of  intestines  behind  and  above  it^  against  the 
emulgents,  and  so,  develop  all  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  me- 
chanical obstruction,  superadded  to  the  hysteria-element,  that  is  in 
the  strong  young  life  of  a  woman. 

But  it  is  time  to  show  you  what  this  eclampsia  is ;  and  before  I  do 
so  I  desire  you  to  understand  that  it  is  denominated  eclampsia  from 
the  Greek  txxafi-^a — a  flash.  I  presume  it  has  been  so  called  because 
it  comes  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  as  a  flash  of  lightning.  I  do  not 
mean  that  you  are  not  to  expect  the  attack,  but  only  that  when  it  does 
come  it  will  be  very  sudden.    Far  from  this,  I  do  expect  that  you  will 
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be  forewarDed,  and  so,  basy  to  do  all  that  reason  can  suggest  to  keep 
the  patient  safe,  though  she  be  passing  amidst  surrounding  dangers. 
The  safest  and  most  useful  doctrine  I  could  inculcate  in  this  matter 
is  the  one  I  have  so  urgently  asked  you  to  consider,  videl :  that  the 
hysterical  nature,  the  mechanical  intrusion  and  obstruction,  with  its 
consequent  hyperaBmic  encephalon  and  engorged  kidneys,  the  ursemia 
and  the  cholaemia,  have  altogether  brought  about,  not  convulsions,  but 
convulsibility.  If  you  know  that,  and  know  it  well,  then  you  will,  if 
careful  and  observant,  often  baffle  the  attack  in  many  a  case  where 
yoa  would  be  mere  men  of  straw  if  you  should  rest  only  on  the  stand 
point  of  ursemic  intoxication,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  &c.  &c. 

I  have  witnessed  so  many  attacks  that  I  am  quite  sure  most  of  the 
cases  commence  with  a  slow  roll  of  the  head  to  the  right  or  the  left,  the 
head  becoming  at  the  same  time  extended.  The  eyeballs  roll  upwards 
and  outwards ;  the  arms  become  stiffened ;  the  muscles  of  expression 
and  those  of  the  neck  begin  to  jerk  with  quick  succeeding  spasms;  and 
those  spasms  proceed  to  attack  the  arms,  the  trunk,  and  lastly  the 
lower  extremities.  This  is  the  common  order  or  progression  of  the 
symptoms.  The  muscles  of  respiration  on  the  trunk  next  begin  to 
move  with  a  sudden  jerking  motion,  causing  the  breath  to  rush  in 
and  out  of  the  lungs  with  a  hissing  or  an  explosive  sound,  as  the  jaws 
are  champed,  and  the  lips  protruded  like  a  short  proboscis.  In  the 
very  beginning  I  have  generally  observed  the  mouth  to  be  opened, 
the  lips  giving  it  a  round  or  pouting  appearance ;  the  tongue,  which 
is  sharp  and  pointed,  being  thrust  well  out  in  front  of  the  teeth.  As 
soon  as  this  spasm  of  the  extensors  of  the  jaw  is  over,  the  teeth  are 
champed  violently  and  rapidly,  and  then  become  firmly  and  perma- 
nently  shut,  generally  pinching,  and  often  severely  wounding  the 
tongue,  which,  if  prompt  attention  be  not  given,  is  badly  lacerated 
and  contused.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  all  my  observations  I  have 
seen  the  train  commence  as  spasm  of  the  extensor  system  of  muscles, 
passing  into  alternate  convulsions  of  the  flexors  and  extensors,  and 
ending  in  a  rigid  state  of  both  the  flexors  and  the  extensors.  The 
diaphragm,  which  is  a  prime  seat  of  this  horrid  scene,  moves  like  a 
runaway  piston  in  a  cylinder,  until  it  at  last  becomes  fixed  and  im- 
movable ;  and  now  comes  the  solution  of  the  paroxysm,  which  ends 
in  a  complete  anaesthesia  of  cyanosis.  As  soon  as  the  diaphragm 
begins  to  grow  rigid,  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  is 
arrested ;  the  hurried  heart  propels  the  blackening  columns  into  the 
lung  capillaries  which  rob  them  of  the  small  remainder  of  oxygen, 
so  that,  when  driven  over  into  the  systemic  ventricle,  and  thenoe 
launched  into  the  brain  and  cord,  that  deoxydized  and  highly  car- 
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bonated  blood  ceases  to  develop  the  neurosity,  and  the  patient,  utterly 
ansasthetized,  falls  into  the  profoundest  stupor,  the  face  and  baDds 
growing  darker  and  darker,  until  the  cyanosis  has  asphyxiated  her 
brain.  This  cyanosed  hue,  which  presents  to  the  spectator  a  scene 
and  prospects  truly  frightful,  is  always  hailed  by  me  with  joy,  for  I 
discover. in  it  the  sure  sign  of  an  approaching  termination  of  the  crisis. 

If  you  will  hold  a  chloroformed  sponge  to  a  woman's  mouth,  yoa 
may  very  readily  induce  an  anaesthesia  as  profound  as  this,  and,  apoa 
my  conscience,  I  do  think  scarcely  less  dangerous.  The  chloroform 
anassthesia  will  stop  the  paroxysm,  but  not  sooner  or  more  safely  than 
the  cyanotic  anaesthesia  itself. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  the  spasms  and  convulsions  are  due  to 
the  irritating  influences  of  pain  caused  by  the  dilatating  processes 
of  the  cervix  and  os  uteri — it  being  supposed  that  the  sensorium  does, 
on  perceiving  this  cervix-irritation,  exert  its  reflex  power  on  the 
muscular  system.  Doubtless,  the  constitution  of  the  woman  may  be 
violently  and  morbidly  aflected  by  such  extremely  irritating  pains; 
yet  as  there  are  many  instances  of  attack  where  there  is  no  symptom 
of  labor,  and  others  in  women  who  have  been  several  hours  deUvered, 
it  seems  necessary  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  cause.  Again,  it  is  averred 
that  uraemic  intoxication  is  the  cause;  but  however  probable,  or  how- 
ever true  it  may  be  that  uraemia,  by  modifying  the  nutrition  of  the 
nervous  mass,  may  favgr  the  development  of  the  convulsibility,  it  is 
undeniable  that  numerous  instances  do  occur  in  which  no  evidences 
whatever  can  be  detected  of  the  uraemic  state ;  and  further,  it  is  quite 
true  that  in  Bright's  disease  in  males,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of 
convulsibility  developed  by  the  albuminuria  or  the  uraemia,  convulsions 
are  not  the  rule  but  the  exception,  in  the  catalogue  of  symptoms.  If 
you  will  refer  to  ray  work  {Obstetrics — the  Science  and  Art^  Sd  edition, 
p.  460),  you  will  find  from  Dr.  Bright  in  eighty-three  cases  of  Bright's 
disease  there  were  only  five  cases  of  convulsions;  and  that  Dr.  Imbert 
Govbeyre  found  that  in  164  observations,  by  authors,  of  albuminuria 
in  pregnancy,  ninety-four  of  them  had  convulsions ;  that  sixty-five 
pregnant  women  with  albuminury  had  no  eclampsia ;  and  that  fiye 
women  had  eclampsia,  although  they  had  no  albuminury  whatever. 
How  can  you  read  these  statements,  and  yet  not  believe  that  the 
essential  cause  of  convulsibility  in  the  puerperal  woman  exists  in  the 
pregnancy  itself,  and  not  in  this  or  in  that  other  accidental  condition 
of  the  blood.  I  say  this,  fully  recognizing,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
mischievous  tendencies  and  force  of  blood  that  may  have  acquired  an 
abnormal  character.  The  words  uterus  and  uterine,  from  v9ti^  or 
wfftipoj,  and  from  vat «pi*of,  have  become  in  our  common  language  signs 
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denoting,  one  the  womb,  and  the  other  the  influence  of  the  womb 
upon  other  members  or  organisms  of  the  living  body ;  and  no  person, 
I  believe,  now  doubts  of  the  power  of  the  womb  to  disturb  any  or 
every  part  of  the  frame  which  evince  its  or  their  sympathy  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  generation-sphere.  It  is  thus  only  that  we  can  account 
for  the  protean  nature  and  forms  of  the  hysteric  malady,  among  which 
one  of  the  most  common  and  obvious  is  a  degree  of  convulsibility, 
which,  upon  the  slightest  cause,  determines  an  attack  of  convulsions. 
And  here,  I  apprehend,  that  we  do  find  the  truest  explanation  of  the 
causes  of  childbed  fits  and  puerperal  convulsions,  which,  however, 
seem  by  the  authors  generally  to  have  been  set  apart  as  a  peculiar 
class,  which  are  specifically  hysterical,  and  quite  distinct  from  what 
they  denote  as  eclampsia. 

I  advise  you  to  take  this  subject  into  careful  consideration,  and 
endeavor  to  satisfy  your  judgment  on  the  question,  whether  all  the 
yarious  childbed  convulsions,  that  are  now  classed  as  hysterical, 
nrasmic,  cholaemic,  epileptic  and  apoplectic,  are  not,  after  all,  to  be 
gathered  into  a  group  of  morbid  conditions  and  phenomena,  whose 
essential  characteristics  are  that  they  are  uterine  or  hysterical.  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  place  them  all  in  such  a  single  group,  reserving 
the  right  and  duty  to  discriminate,  among  the  instances,  between  those 
that  should  be  considered  as  hysterical  pure  and  simple,  and  those  that 
arise  from  protracted  hyperaBmia  of  the  encephalon,  from  pressure  and 
obstruction  in  the  belly,  the  cholasmic,  the  uraamic,  &c. 

Frequency. — As  to  the  frequency,  or,  in  other  words,  the  liability 
of  puerperal  women  to  these  attacks,  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  memo- 
randa of  more  than  fifty  of  the  cases  in  my  own  practice.  I  doubt 
not,  however,  of  having  witnessed  not  less  than  sixty  instances  of 
childbed  convulsions,  though  my  positive  memoranda  amount  to  fifty- 
two  cases. 

Dr.  Collins,  in  his  midwifery,  in  16,414  women,  met  with  thirty 
cases,  or  one  in  587.  Madame  Boivin  had  nineteen  in  20,357,  and 
Madame  Lachapelle  sixty-four  in  38,000 ;  Mr.  Casack  six  in  895;  Mr. 
Granville  one  in  640;  and  Braun  fifty-two  in  24,150.  Dr.  Churchill 
gathered  in  a  table  of  103,854  women,  172  cases  of  convulsions,  which 
is  about  one  in  every  600  cases.  These  collections  serve  to  show  that 
the  frequency  differs  so  greatly  that  we  can  place  little  dependence  on 
such  statistical  returns,  for  while  Churchill's  large  table  shows  one  in 
about  600,  Casack's  small  return  shows  one  in  65  nearly,  and  Boivin's 
one  in  1070.  There  is  good  reason,  in  fine,  to  apprehend  that  some 
epidemic  causation  is  concerned  in  the  greater  or  the  lesser  frequency, 
though  it  seems  at  present  not  possible  to  discover  the  nature  of  such 
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epidemical  iDfluences;  hence  I  have  but  little  interest  in  such  statistics, 
being  assured  that  if  you  had  the  accurate  statistics  of  10,000,000  of 
cases,  you  would  not  know  any  better  than  you  now  can  know,  what 
will  be  the  state  of  your  next  lying-in  patient,  as  to  this  particular. 

Primipara women  are  most  liable  to  eclampsia;  but  all  parturient 
women  are  liable  to  the  invasion. 

Of  eighty-five  cases  that  are  mentioned  in  the  work  of  GoIUds, 
seventy-three  were  observed  in  primipara  women. 

Women  with  short  necks ;  those  who  are  fat ;  those  who  possess 
considerable  muscular  strength ;  those  whose  tissues  are  firm,  solid, 
hard,  and  unyielding ;  those  that  are  of  a  sanguine-nervous  tempera- 
ment; those  who  have  swollen  feet  and  hands,  and  such  as,  upon 
waking  in  the  morning  complain  of  numbness  in  the  hands  and 
bloating  of  the  features;  those  who  are  affected  with  a  feeling  of  great 
weakness,  or  with  loss  of  sensation  in  one  side  of  the  face,  or  ia  one 
of  the  members;  those  who  have  suddenly  lost  their  hearing;  those 
who  have  vertigo,  cephalalgia,  muscaB  volitantes,  flashing  of  light 
within  the  eyes,  dimness  of  sight,  double  vision,  or  half  sight ;  those 
who  have  sudden  loud  noises  in  the  ears,  and  such  as  feel  as  if  s 
violent  blow  had  been  received  upon  the  head ;  those  in  whom  the 
urine  has  less  urea  than  natural,  with  much  albumen  and  tubuli  casts; 
those,  furthermore,  who  labor  under  intense  anasmia,  with  distension 
of  the  bloodvessels  and  heart — all  such  are  to  be  held  liable,  and 
should  be  closely  observed  and  protected.  Healthy  pregnancy  is 
never  attended  with  albuminury,  and  the  presence  in  the  urine  of 
pregnant  women,  in  the  advanced  stages,  of  large  quantities  of  albu- 
men, is  to  be  held  significant  of  great  danger  to  the  patient. 

In  like  manner  fibrin  cylinders,  or  tubulicasts,  as  they  are  called, 
are  regarded  as  evidence  of  so  great  a  degree  of  renal  inflammation  as 
to  portend  mischief  of  the  most  dreadful  kind. 

Puerperal  convulsions  consist  of  violent,  irregular,  non-spontaneoos 
innervation  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  characterized  by  strong  rotatioo 
of  the  head  to  the  right  or  left,  and  backwards,  with  violent  jerking 
contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  the 
back,  and  the  abdomen.  Spasmodic  action  of  the  diaphragm  and 
muscles  of  expression,  very  rapidly  repeated,  always  attends  it  The 
lips  and  teeth  are  firmly  closed  and  opened  by  turns,  so  that  the  rapid 
and  violent  breathing  produces  a  loud,  peculiar  hissing  sound.  The 
tongue,  which  assumes  a  very  dark  livid  color,  and  is  idmost  in  every 
case  thrust  forward  between  the  teeth  and  jaws  during  the  paroxysm, 
is  often  found  to  be  severely  bitten.  These  wounds  of  the  tongue 
permit  the  saliva  and  mucus  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  to  be  tinted 
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with  blood,  which  flies  to  a  considerable  distance  through  the  com- 
pressed lips,  staining  the  patient's  face,  her  dress  and  pillows,  and 
adding  to  the  horror  of  the  spectacle. 

The  rapid  convulsive  movement  of  the  diaphragm,  being  accompa- 
nied with  spasm  of  the  glottis,  the  blood  of  the  langs  does  not  receive 
the  benefit  of  a  true  and  loyal  respiration.  It  does  not  get  its  full 
dose  of  oxygen,  but  is  hurried  off  imperfectly  decarbonated  to  the 
systemic  auricle  and  ventricle,  whence  it  is  injected  black  into  the 
brain  and  the  whole  system.  The  darkening  hue  of  the  countenance; 
the  deep  venous  tint  of  the  tongue,  and  the  blueness  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  show  that  the  patient  is  passing  into  a  state  of  asphyxia;  and  she 
does  blacken  her  blood  more  and  more,  until  the  brain,  no  longer  re- 
ceiving oxygen  sufficient  to  extricate  the  nerve  stream,  the  convulsive 
innervation  ceases  from  want  of  the  means  to  extricate  any  longer 
the  nerve-force,  or  neurosity,  as  Dr.  Cerise  calls  it. 

During  this  extraordinary  scene,  one  in  which  the  organs  that  are 
innervated  by  the  pneumogastric  nerves  chiefly  suffer,  the  powers  of 
the  hemispheres  and  tubercula  quadrigemina  experience  a  temporary 
abolition,  or  rather,  suspension  of  power.  And  it  is  a  curious  refleo- 
tioD,  that  those  important  parts  of  the  brain  should  be  quelled  into  a 
sort  of  temporary  death  or  oblivion,  while  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
cerebellum,  which  are  the  sources  and  directors  of  the  motions,  and 
also  the  medulla  oblongata  which  gives  origin  to  the  respiratory  nerves, 
should  be  the  seats  of  that  intense  though  irregular  evolution  of  power, 
whose  effects  we  witness  in  the  writhings,  and  contortions,  and  agonies 
of  the  eclampsia. 

It  is  also  a  curious  circumstance,  and  one  well  worthy  of  your  atten- 
tion, that  the  blackening  of  the  blood,  or  its  conversion  into  venous 
blood  by  the  interruption  of  the  respiratory  or  oxygenating  function, 
should  be  the  means  provided  and  designed  by  Providence  for  the  cure 
of  the  paroxysm.  When  the  whole  sanguine  mass  has  become  carbon- 
ated, the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  must  cease  to  innervate  the  muscles 
convulsively ;  and  the  speedy  relaxation  of  every  rigid  muscle  permits 
the  restoration  to  the  lungs  of  their  oxygenating  power;  for  while  ever 
the  muscular  system  is  convulsed  in  the  spasm,  the  movement  of  the 
mass  of  the  blood  is  greatly  modified  by  the  alternate  violent  contrac- 
tion, and  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  a  modification  that  ceases  as 
soon  as  the  muscles  come  to  a  state  of  rest — so  that,  in  a  few  moments 
after  the  countenance  has  been  black  and  deformed  in  every  feature, 
you  have  the  pleasure  to  see  it  recover  its  whiteness,  though  ghastly 
pale,  while  the  brain,  I  mean  the  whole  brain,  wakes  up  to  the  re- 
newed performance  of  its  organic  as  well  as  its  intellectual  offices. 
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When,  therefore,  in  looking  upon  these  frightful  scenes,  yoa  see  the 
face  of  your  patient  growing  darker  and  darker,  you  will  discover  in 
that  very  circumstance  the  hopeful  announcement  of  a  speedy  close  of 
the  distressing  exhibition. 

I  see  that  Braun  (Duncan's  translation)  treats  this  subject,  the 
blackening  of  the  blood,  or  cyanosis,  in  a  way  that  does  not  coincide 
with  my  views  of  it.  He  says  "  respiration  often  altogether  ceases  for 
many  seconds.  The  carotids  show  strong  pulsations;  {does  he  not  mean 
of  the  heart  T)  the  veins  of  the  neck  and  face  swell  on  account  of  stop- 
page of  the  blood  from  muscular  spasms.  The  color  of  the  face  is 
cyanotic.  All  the  muscles  of  respiration,  especially  the  diaphragm, 
are  in  a  state  of  contraction,  and  in  consequence  of  this  asphyxia  maj 
occur."  {Braun  on  Puerperal  Convulsions^  p.  6,  reprint  from  Ed,  Jour^ 
1857.) 

I  am  always  much  pleased  to  see  this  darkening  hue  make  its  ap- 
pearance, for  it  is  the  evidence  of  a  degree  of  asphyxia  that  cannot 
fail  to  arrest  the  convulsive  movement,  which,  after  all,  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  an  exponent  of  the  state  of  the  nerve-centre,  from 
which  the  convulsions  issue.  The  convulsion  is  the  sign,  not  tbe 
thing ;  and  though  the  significant  convulsion  is  capable  of  causiDg 
much  mischief  in  the  economy,  it  is  not  by  blackening  the  blood  tbat 
it  can  do  so ;  it  is  rather  by  hurrying  the  circulation,  augmenting  its 
impulse  beyond  measure,  and  beyond  the  resistance  power  of  the 
tissues,  which  it  ruins  by  its  violence.  A  great  danger  always  exists 
of  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  the  escape 
of  blood  whose  coagula  serve  to  fatally  compress  the  lobes  or  some 
part  of  them. 

It  is  undeniable  that  if  the  anaesthesia  of  the  brain  becomes  com- 
plete, under  a  cyanotic  state,  the  life  will  be  lost ;  but  happily,  as  the 
noeud  vital  in  the  medulla  oblongata  is  the  last  to  succumb,  it  is 
capable,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  of  restoring  the  respiration, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  blackest  cyanosis,  or  most  profound  asphyxia- 
tion. 

I  think  that,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  you  may  expect  to  find  the 
whole  brain  recover  soon  after  the  ceasing  of  the  convulsive  innerva- 
tions; but  this  is  not  always  the  case;  for,  in  some  patients,  I  have 
noticed  a  profound  coma  to  succeed  the  convulsions ;  the  hemispheres, 
the  cerebellum,  and  the  tubercula  quadrigemina  remaining  oppressed 
and  extinct,  as  to  power,  while  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal 
cord  had  resumed  a  quasi  regular  exercise  of  their  forces. 

In  a  case  that  fell  under  my  care  in  this  city  a  few  years  since,  the 
lady  had  convulsions,  which  occupied  the  hours  from  about  11  o'clock 
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A.  M.  till  Dear  5  P.  M.  During  these  conyulsions  she  gave  birth  to  a 
dead  foetus  of  sevea  months;  remaining  wholly  unconscious  during 
the  process.  I  say  unconscious,  though  she  moaned  a  little  during 
the  labor-pains,  like  a  person  disturbed  by  some  distressing  dream,  or 
like  one  under  the  influence  of  ether  in  a  surgical  operation.  Some 
hours  after  the  last  convulsive  attack,  and  after  she  had  been  lying 
profoundly  still,  as  if  asleep,  she  moved  with  spontaneous  or  voluntary 
motion,  showing  that  the  cerebellum  was  aroused  to  its  true  office  of 
directing  or  co-ordinating  the  power  extricated  in  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord.  She  soon  afterwards  spoke  and  recognized  the  voices  of  friends, 
and  was  perfectly  reasonable;  showing  that  her  hemispheres  had 
waked  up  to  their  office  of  intellectual  perception  and  combination. 
After  having  for  some  time  spoken,  and  spoken  well,  she  said :  "  How 
dark  it  is — why  do  you  keep  it  so  dark  ?"  "  It  is  not  dark,"  replied 
T,  "  do  you  not  see  the  candle  ?"     "  Oh  no,  there  is  no  candle  here." 

"  Yes,  dear  Mrs. ,  here  is  the  candle — see,  I  hold  it  just  before 

your  face."  Her  beautiful  eyes  were  open,  and  she  turned  them  at 
will,  to  look  for  the  light  which  shone  into  their  large  dark  pupils. 
"  Do  you  not  see  the  light  ?"  said  I  again.  "  Oh  no,  doctor ;  why  do 
you  say  so?  I'm  sure  there's  no  light  here."  She  was  totally  blind: 
that  is  to  say,  her  tubercula  quadrigemina  were  still  oppressed,  while 
the  rest  of  her  brain  had  recovered,  having  become  liberated  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  congestion.  After  some  time,  the  dawning  light  of 
day  having  considerably  increased,  she  perceived  it  ,and  cried  out: 
"  Why,  it's  daylight  1"  and  I  then  knew  that  the  tubercula  quadrige- 
mina had  also  recovered.  Had  not  I  good  reason,  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  coma,  to  fear  that  a  clot  was  formed  in  or  upon  the  brain? 

There  is  a  useful  moral  in  this  statement— it  is  that  we  should  look 
to  it,  in  the  conduct  of  all  such  cases  of  disease,  that  all  the  parts  of 
the  brain  recover — and  that  in  so  far  as  our  measures  may  have  effi- 
cacy, we  fail  not  to  employ  them  to  the  entire  subduction  of  even  the 
last  vestiges  of  morbid  action,  or  oppressed  or  suspended  power. 
These  vestiges  of  disease  we  may  clearly  discern  in  the  state  of  the 
perception,  the  intellection,  and  the  muscular  innervations. 

The  successive  recovery  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  in  this 
case  is  interesting,  as  it  is  analogous  to  the  incidents  observable  under 
etherization.  When  a  patient  is  subjected  to  the  inhalation  of  ether, 
the  different  parts  of  the  brain  are  affected  in  succession;  but  not  al- 
ways in  the  same  succession.  The  sensitive  cords  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis  are,  in  etherization,  plunged  into  a  state  of  insensibility — leaving 
the  hemispheres  capable  to  perceive  and  understand  what  the  quadri- 
geminal  tubercles  see  of  any  operation  that  the  surgeon  is  performing. 
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Or,  the  motor  fibres  are  put  asleep,  yet  tbe  sensitive  ones  communi- 
cate to  the  conscious  mind  the  painful  impressions  made  on  the  nerv- 
ous mass — which  it  forgets,  however,  as  it  forgets  a  painful  dream. 

If  the  etherization  go  very  far,  the  hemispheres,  the  cerebellum,  the 
tubercles,  and  the  motor  and  sensitive  cords  all  become  hashed  in  a 
state  of  profound  aperception,  including  both  the  direct  and  tbe  reflex 
influences  of  impressions:  the  medulla  oblongata  alone  continues  to  do 
its  work  of  irradiating  the  parts  that  are  under  the  control  of  the 
pneumogastric.  If  the  ether  be  given  long  enough,  and  in  quantity 
sufficiently  great  to  quell  its  force  of  innervation  also,  the  patient 
dies.  Hence  the  medulla  oblongata  is  called  by  M.  Flourens  tbe  life 
tie — the  vital  knot — fc  ncsud-vital  The  oxygenating  power  depends 
upon  it,  and  without  oxygen — no  neurosity.  Take  away  the  ether 
in  good  time ;  admit  the  pure  atmosphere  to  the  lungs,  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  whole  brain  are  revived — so,  in  our  eclampsia,  as  soon  as 
the  abnormal  state  of  the  encephalic  circulation  gives  place  to  a  nor- 
mal, or,  one  more  nearly  normal,  the  brain  wakes  up  to  its  duties 
again,  and  the  patient  sees,  hears,  speaks,  and  acts  with  the  most 
perfect  co-ordination  of  all  those  vital  forces  that  are  dependent  on 
the  brain  and  cord. 

If,  in  etherization,  you  press  the  administration  of  the  drug  to  the 
point  of  quelling  the  vital-tie  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  patient 
will  die,  and  you  will  find  no  necroscopic  lesions  in  the  encephalon. 
So,  likewise,  in  the  speedy  dissolution  under  eclampsia  puerperalia, 
the  autopsia  discloses  no  lesion  of  any  part  of  the  brain.  Are  you 
surprised  that  the  woman  should  die  without  perceptible  physical 
lesions  of  the  brain?  You  are  not  at  all  surprised  if  she  discloses 
none  such  when  destroyed  by  ether-inhalation.  May  not  the  brain 
perish  under  the  influence  of  carbon  as  well  as  under  the  ether,  and 
yet,  dying,  leave  no  sign  ?  In  eclampsia,  there  is  always  abolition, 
for  the  moment,  of  the  power  of  the  hemispheres,  always  of  the  tuber- 
cula  quadrigemina,  and  always,  (perhaps  I)  at  last,  of  the  cerebellum. 
All  these  revive,  and  are  extinguished  again  and  again,  as  the  par- 
oxysms are  repeated  or  suspended  by  turns.  When  the  case  has 
come  to  its  close,  and  the  patient  is  restored,  where  are  the  lesions? 
No  trace  of  them  remains.  But — and  here  is  the  explanation — if  the 
medulla  oblongata  be  afiected  equally  with  the  other  members  of  tbe 
encephalon,  the  patient  dies  outright;  because  the  sources  of  tbe 
respiration  are  then  cut  off*;  and  this  it  is  that  Carl  Braun  fears,  though 
he  does  not  say  so,  and  it  is  the  fear  of  this  particular  form  of  death 
that  causes  him  and  all  his  school  to  be  more  afraid  of  a  venesection  than 
of  pistol  or  poison.    But  I  have  long  noticed  that  there  is  a  German 
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ethnological  dread  of  phlebotomy,  carried  to  the  extent  of  leading  Mr. 
Braun  to  look  on  a  venesection  as  a  case  which  he  so  politely  deno- 
minates "vampyrismus." 

There  are  many  circumstances,  the  concurrence  of  which  tends  to 
the  development  of  the  eclampsic  convulsions  of  pregnant,  puerperal, 
and  lying-in  women.  For  many  women,  the  whole  state  of  gestation, 
from  conception  to  labor,  is  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  or  hyperaes- 
thesia,  which  renders  the  subject  specially  obnoxious,  under  the  appli- 
cation of  exciting  causes,  to  convulsive  or  irregular  non  conformable 
innervation.  Whether  this  too  susceptible  nature  depends  upon  an 
altered  crasis  of  the  neurine,  or  whether  it  arises  from  modifications  of 
the  blood  developed  during  the  gravidity,  remains  to  be  ascertained; 
and  the  subject  contains  questions  full  of  interest  to  the  pathologist 
and  the  therapeutist. 

The  sensorial  system  does  certainly,  in  many  pregnancies,  suffer 
from  the  intrusion,  pressure,  and  displacement  that  coincide  with  the 
immense  augmentation  of  the  volume  of  the  uterus,  which  thus  offers 
a  perpetual  provocation  to  what  is  termed  irritation. 

The  globe  of  the  womb,  when  it  has  attained  a  certain  volume, 
presses  by  its  weight  and  mass  (and  is  by  the  abdominal  muscles 
pressed)  against  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  spinal  column,  as  Puzos, 
p.  173,  proposed.  But  the  great  vascular  trunks  that  lie  along  the 
front  of  the  vertebrae,  suffer  compression  by  this  vast  womb ;  and  in 
the  primipara  woman,  whose  abdomen  resists  the  extension  of  its 
walls,  the  uterus  is  pressed  strongly  against  the  aorta  and  the  cava; 
more  strongly  than  in  those  who  have  been  many  times  pregnant. 
But  if,  in  labor,  the  patient,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  expulsive  efforts 
of  the  womb,  should  hear  down  by  contracting  her  obliquus,  rectus, 
and  transversalis  abdominis  muscles,  while  the  womb  is  at  the  same 
time  hardened  by  the  contraction  or  pain,  those  great  sanguiferous 
trunks  must  be  so  much  compressed  as  greatly  to  lessen  their  caliber, 
and  so  diminish  the  flow  of  the  blood  through  them. 

This  effect  is  demonstrated  in  the  swelled  or  infiltrated  limbs  that 
we  meet  with  in  the  last  stages  of  pregnancy,  the  oedema  gravidarum, 
of  which  I  shall  here  say  nothing  more,  having  given  a  full  explana- 
tion of  its  causes  in  my  letter  to  you.  No.  XXXVIII.,  to  which  I 
refer  you.  Now,  if  to  the  habitual  overdistension  of  the  encephalic 
bloodvessels  we  superadd  the  immense  determination  to  the  brain 
caused  by  the  straining  efforts  to  bear  down ;  by  the  hope ;  by  the 
expectation;  by  the  disappointment;  by  the  stings  and  agonies  of  the 
labor  pains;  by  the  heated  and  quasi  febrile  condition  of  the  whole 
43 
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mass  of  the  blood ;  by  its  uraemic  or  toxeemic  quality ;  by  its  aug- 
mented momentum  and  velocity ;  what  wonder  is  it  to  find  that  the 
nerves  of  the  spinal  cord,  both  motors  and  sensorials ;  that  the  par 
vagum,  and  the  phrenic;  in  short,  that  the  cerebrospinal  axis,  over- 
strained, overheated,  overstimulated,  overcharged  with  blood,  should 
yield  to  the  coincident  action  of  so  many  causes,  and  manifest  its 
distress  in  the  convulsive  innervation  of  the  muscular  system,  and  in 
the  temporary  suspension  of  the  perceptive  faculties?  and  further, 
that  the  paroxysm  being  overpassed,  the  patient  should  speedily  feel 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  ?     Or  what  need  have  we  for  surprise  if, 
the  patient  having  perished  in  the  attack,  we  can  discover  in  some 
cases  no  marks  of  pathological  action  in  the  brain,  whereas,  in  some 
other  samples  we  find  the  evidences  of  sanguine  extravasation  or  of 
serous  effusions  in  the  encephalon  under  the  wild  impetus  and  irre- 
sistible rapidity,  volume,  and  momentum  of  the  cerebral  circulation? 
A  reviewer  of  the  first  edition  of  these  letters  has  dissented  from  this 
view  of  the  pathogeny  of  eclampsia,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  my 
rationale  of  the  processes  by  which  convulsion  is  induced  in  puerperal 
women,  which  he  prefers  to  account  for  on  the  theory  of  adyscrasyof 
the  blood  connected  with  the  state  of  pregnancy.    I  am,  nevertheless, 
not  the  least  inclined  to  accept  bis  explanations,  for  while  the  mechani- 
cal pressure  and  obstruction  I  have  pointed  out  continue  to  exist,! 
feel  sure  that  we  have  reason  to  dread  the  influences  of  excessive  de- 
termination to  the  brain,  while  the  uraemic  intoxication  is  present. 

A  woman  in  puerperal  convulsion  is  one  in  whom  the  production 
of  the  neurosity  is  augmented  beyond  the  control  of  the  will,  both 
exceeding  the  normal  rate  of  production,  and  losing  the  healthful 
regular  distribution.  Such  a  state  endangers  the  brain  which  pro- 
duces it — it  endangers  the  lungs  that  are  also  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  it,  and  the  circulation  which  supplies  the  brain  with  its 
oxygen,  its  pabulum,  its  tension,  and  pressure.  The  great  nerve- 
centres,  connected  by  the  sympathetic  and  ruled  by  the  par  vagum, 
are  overthrown  and  trodden  under  foot,  as  it  were,  in  the  melee;  and 
life  becomes  extinct  from  exhaustion,  from  engorgement,  and  from 
shock;  for  all  these  causes  combine  to  extinguish  the  vital  flame;  and 
our  necroscopic  inquiry  shows,  in  most  cases,  all  the  physical  structures 
unaltered  and  even  intact. 

The  inferences  I  deduce  from  these  representations  is,  that  our  pro- 
phylactic, as  well  as  our  therapeutical  ordinances,  should  be  based  upon 
an  intention  to  save  the  brain.  How?  By  the  exhibition  of  remedies 
fitted  to  obviate  the  toxaamic  state,  by  restoring  to  the  kidney  the 
power  to  receive  and  discharge  the  excess  or  surplus  of  urea,  and  bjr 
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arresting  the  waste  of  the  albumeD,  which  is  an  important  portion, 
.080,  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood. 

It  is  the  fashion  now  to  exhibit  in  these  cases  considerable  doses  of 
benzoic  acid,  and  I  have  experimental  belief,  if  not  experimental 
knowledge,  that  excellent  effects  in  this  direction  may  be  looked  for 
from  the  use  of  benzoin.  The  following  formula  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird 
is  an  excellent  one : — 

Take  of  Benzoic  acid  30  grains ; 

Bicarbonate  of  potash  120  grains; 
Syrup  of  orange-peel  J  ounce ; 
Cinnamon  water  3J  ounces.     Mix. 

The  dose  is  a  tablespoonful,  to  be  repeated  every  third,  sixth,  or 
eighth  hour,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case. 

Certainly,  I  have  seen  the  albuminuria  rapidly  disappear  under 
the  influence  of  these  doses.  Yet  I  consider  them  far  better  adapted 
to  the  case  when  only  the  prodromes  of  it  are  discernible,  than  to  the 
ira  furor  brems  of  the  eclampsic  state :  that  requires  a  prompter,  a 
wiser,  and  in  all  respects  better  medication  than  by  any  selection  in 
the  whole  array  of  drugs.  How  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  By  hindering 
or  curing  that  augmented  momentum  and  determination  of  the  blood 
to  the  brain,  which  is  the  most  essential  element  of  causation  in  our 
disease;  by  controlling  the  heart's  action  by  the  use  of  venesection; 
by  obviating  excitement  by  laxatives  or  enemata,  laving  the  hands 
and  face  with  cool  water,  cool  drinks,  cheering  assurances,  order  and 
quiet  in  the  lying-in  chamber;  by  abstaining  from  too  frequent  touch- 
ing; by  prompt  delivery  of  the  woman,  or  by  ceasing  from  premature 
attempts  to  deliver. 

A  woman  in  labor,  or  one  near  her  time,  before  or  after  delivery, 
who  complains  of  headache  and  other  cerebral  phenomena  is  always  to 
be  esteemed  as  upon  the  point  of  an  eclampsic  attack  ;  and  the  medical 
adviser  should  look  to  it  that  the  attack  be  not  formed.  For  many 
years  past,  I  have  never  heard  a  woman  complain  of  headache  in  labor, 
or  soon  after  or  before  it,  without  at  once  making  this  reflection.  Oc- 
casionally, upon  hearing  such  complaints,  I  have  been  induced  by 
motives  which  at  the  time  I  deemed  paramount,  to  abstain  from  very 
direct  interference,  and  I  have  almost  invariably  had  cause  to  rue  such 
determination.  And  I  venture  here  to  predict  that,  if  you,  in  like 
manner  should,  without  regard,  pass  by  similar  complaints  made  by 
your  patients,  you  will  have  abundant  causp  for  regret.  It  may  be 
that,  upon  hearing  a  woman  in  labor  complain  of  headache,  I  may,  on 
a  very  few  occasions,  have  had  no  cause  subsequently  to  lament  that 
I  disregarded  it.     However,  the  impression  upon  my  mind  at  this 
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and  the  complexity  and  danger  of  the  cases  tend  to  obscure  the  results 
of  the  treatment  pursued.  The  physician  needs  all  his  firmness  to 
decline  a  practice  thus  called  for;  when  the  event  is  so  doubtful,  and 
where  death  may  be  charged  upon  his  presumed  feebleness  or  neglect," 
Dr.  Holland,  while  making  these  remarks,  nevertheless  recognizes, 
*'  in  the  fullest  sense,  the  value  and  need  of  this  remedy  promptly  and 
vigorously  used,  in  various  cerebral  diseases,  or  in  prevention  of  such, 
where  well-marked  symptoms  lead  to  their  anticipation." 

Should  you  admit  any  apprehension  as  to  the  liability  to  invite, 
instead  of  preventing  the  epileptiform  convulsion  of  labor,  by  venesec- 
tion, I  trust  you  would  take  into  consideration  the  very  peculiar  con- 
dition of  the  paturient  patient,  who  is  rarely  found  able  to  disembarrass 
herself  of  the  fruit  of  the  womb,  without  a  most  intense  application  of 
voluntary  tenesmic  force  in  addition  to  the  mere  normal  uterine 
power ;  and,  that  the  exercise  of  that  voluntary  force  is  invariably  at- 
tended with  the  signs  of  augmented  encephalic  determination.  The 
sound  and  philosophical  cautions  of  Dr.  Holland,  therefore,  cannot 
apply  to  the  instances  of  epileptiform  attacks  or  menaces  for  the  pa- 
turient woman,  however  earnestly  they  ought  to  be  inculcated  for 
some,  nay,  many  of  the  extra-gestative  cases, 

M.  Flourens's  experiments  on  the  brain  have  thrown  so  clear  a  light 
on  the  symptoms  that  attend  the  encephalic  disorders,  that  the  path  of 
the  therapeutist  is  made  straight  for  his  successors.  To  show  you 
clearly  what  is  the  nature,  and  what  the  appropriate  treatment  of  our 
disorder,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  present  you  an  abstract  of  his  results. 
But,  in  fact,  I  have  already  done  that  for  you,  in  placing  within  your 
reach  M.  Flourens's  little  tractate,  called  Phrenology  Examined^  a  book 
which  you  could  not  read  (and  one  may  read  it  through  in  an  hour), 
without  finding  much  of  the  difficulty  both  of  comprehending  and 
treating  puerperal  convulsion  obviated,  or  indeed  nullified. 

M.  Flourens^s  results,  then,  can  be  applied  to  the  diagnostication  of 
the  state  of  the  brain  and  its  several  parts;  and  when  you  see  the 
co-ordinating  brain  (the  cerebellum),  exerting  its  force  abnormally, 
while  the  reasoning  brain  (the  hemisphere)  is  either  in  a  natural  state, 
or  stupefied  with  coma — and  so  of  the  other  parts  of  the  brain — you 
will  readily  decide  as  to  whether  the  signs  demand,  or  forbid,  the  use 
of  the  lancet. 

If  I  were  treating  a  woman  in  labor,  seized  with  the  true  puerperal 
convulsion,  I  should  certainly  bleed  her — provided  the  convulsion  did 
not  cease  before  I  could  effect  my  purpose — and  should  I,  in  any  such 
case,  open  the  vein,  I  should  surely  allow  the  stream  to  flow  as  long 
as  any  convulsive  innervations  were  left  insufficiently  quelled.    I  have 
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at  such  length  stated  (p.  578)  my  views  on  the  subject  of  heart  clot,  that 
I  scarcely  discern  the  necessity  of  warning  you  against  the  danger  of 
carrying  these  depletions  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  the  solidi- 
fication of  an  auricleful  of  blood.  The  impediments  to  the  aeration 
of  the  blood  presented  by  the  spasm  and  the  convulsions  of  an  eclamp- 
sia, so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  and  as  reason  teaches,  invariably 
bring  about,  before  the  close  of  the  paroxysm,  a  state  of  asphyxiation 
more  or  less  considerable,  which,  once  clearly  established,  will  close  the 
scene  of  violence  as  effectually  if  not  as  safely  as  the  anaesthesia  of 
chloroform.  Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  where  chloroform  is 
actually  exhibited  in  a  paroxysm,  and  that  paroxysm  passes  on  to  its 
close,  the  recovery  from  the  convulsion  is  less  due  to  the  influence  of 
that  drug  than  to  that  of  the  augmenting  asphyxiation  which— upon 
reaching  a  certain  degree  or  stage  serves  as  the  real,  the  natural  histo^ 
anaesthetic,  for  certain  it  is,  there  can  be  no  more  profound  anaesthesia 
than  that  caused  by  a  great  degree  of  asphyxia.  In  asphyxia  the 
tendency  of  the  blood  to  coagulate  is  certainly  diminished,  and  thai  is 
one  reason  why  it  is  not  so  dangerous  to  bleed  largely — nevertheless, 
I  conclude  that  some  persons  may  have  been  too  largely  or  too  rapidly 
bled,  and  that  a  dangerous  or  even  fatal  fainting  fit  may  have  been 
caused  by  rash  and  audacious  use  of  the  lancet.  Hence  I  am  impelled 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  reflecting  while  the  process 
of  venesection  is  going  on — to  the  effects  it  is  actually  producing— for 
if  you  should  be  at  all  inattentive  to  them,  you  might  find  the  patient 
suddenly  to  faint,  a  thing  to  be  most  sedulously  avoided. 

Therefore  you  should  not  take  your  finger  away  from  the  pulse,  nor 
withdraw  your  eye  from  the  most  cautious  observation  and  considera- 
tion of  the  physiognomical  expression,  the  respiration,  the  color,  4c. 
The  venesection  may  be  instantly  arrested  by  stopping  the  jet,  so  that 
^  you  may  have  time  to  reflect  and  to  decide  whether  you  will  go  on  or 
stop;  and  whether  the  desirable  influence  has  been  attained  or  do. 
Bleed  your  patient  freely,  but  be  wide  awake  to  the  power  and  the 
consequences. 

It  is  contended  that  the  loss  of  blood  is  not  only  unnecessary,  bat 
dangerous,  and  among  those  dangers  the  opposers  of  venesection  have 
arrayed  the  horrors  of  phlebitis,  consequent  on  the  wound  in  the 
vein.  One  author  who  dreads  this  traumatic  phlebitis,  does  not  hesi- 
tate in  the  same  cases  where  the  cervix  and  os  uteri  prove  rigid,  to 
incise  the  interior  wall  in  many  places  to  promote  the  dilatation.  Is 
there  not  far  greater  danger  of  metro-phlebitis  from  such  a  procedure 
than  of  inflammation  of  a  median  or  basilic  vein  from  a  bleeding? 
To  me  there  appears  a  great  degree  of  inconsequence  in  such  a  proposal. 
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Provided  the  convalsions  should  return  again,  I  should  bleed  her  a 
second  time,  and  allow  the  blood  to  flow  until  the  spasmodic  and  con- 
vulsive phenomena  should  have  again  disappeared.  I  do  not  say  I 
should  do  so  a  third  time,  and  a  fourth,  though  I  have  done  so  here- 
tofore. I  should  act  thus,  because  I  cannot  conceive  of  such  a  con- 
vulsion in  a  person  who  has  been  sufficiently  exhausted  by  venesection 
— since  in  such  a  person,  the  brain  would  be  left  incapable  of  issuing 
a  sufficient  amount  of  nerve- force  to  give  rise  to  the  eclampsic  phe- 
nomena. 

Case. — In  November  1849,  a  lady  about  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
six  months  gone  with  child,  and  who  had  been  convulsed  in  a  preg- 
nancy at  seven  months,  about  thirteen  months  before,  went  out  to  walk 
in  the  forenoon.  At  one  o^clock,  she  stepped  into  a  shop  to  make  a 
purchase.  She  complained  of  the  heat  of  the  apartment,  and  took  a 
seat ;  in  a  few  moments  she  was  seized  with  eclampsia.  Being  placed 
on  a  sofa,  she  had  four  other  convulsions,  and  did  not  recover  the  least 
sensibility  in  the  intervals.  I  saw  her  more  than  two  hours  after  the 
first  seizure — she  was  then  pulseless,  cold,  breathing  very  feebly  and 
like  one  dying — the  fingers  of  a  dark  purple  hue,  and  the  face  deadly 
pale.  She  had  been  cupped  on  the  head,  and  had  sinapisms  freely 
applied.  In  a  few  minutes  the  pulse  began  to  beat  again,  and  the  res- 
piration to  re-establish  itself.  As  the  pulse  got  up,  I  perceived  that 
the  circulation  might  soon  become  so  impetuous  as  again  to  bring  on 
the  eclampsia,  and  was  about  to  say  so  and  to  propose  to  bleed  her 
from  the  arm,  when  she  went  into  a  violent  fit,  which  was  the  sixth  of 
the  series. 

This  attack  terminated  after  some  minutes;  but  not  until  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  had  nearly  ceased  to  exert  its  power  over  the  respira- 
tion. Indeed,  I  felt  convinced  that  she  would  not  breathe  half  a  dozen 
times  more,  so  near  was  she  apparently  to  the  moment  of  her  dissolu- 
tion. I  was  surprised  to  find  the  pulse,  however,  beginning  again  to 
creep  in  the  wrist — the  breathing  to  improve  in  force,  and  in  some  six 
or  ten  minutes  afler  I  had  deemed  her  to  be  drawing  her  last  breath, 
to  see  her  begin  to  breathe  actively.  I  now  proposed  to  take  blood, 
which  was  agreed  to  by  my  medical  friends,  and  the  loss  of  some  eight 
or  nine  ounces,  plena  rivo,  quelled  the  dangerous  arterial  reaction.  She 
had  no  more  convulsions.  At  10  P.  M.  she  spoke  for  the  first  time, 
having  a  confused  perception  of  the  presence  of  her  friends.  Many 
days  afterwards  she  was  delivered  of  a  premature  child,  which  was 
dead. 

I  have  mentioned  this  case,  in  order  that  you  should  not  be  discou- 
raged even  in  very  advanced  stages  of  this  dreadful  disorder,  from 
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making  use  of  the  lancet  wherever  you  can  discover  the  indicationafor 
controlling  the  excessive  momentum  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries. 

After  bleeding  the  patient,  I  should  deem  it,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance,  proper  to  procure  a  copious  alvine  dejection,  by  means  of  an 
enema — one,  or  more.  The  article  most  suitable,  because  it  is  the  most 
convenient,  is  common  salt  dissolved  in  warm  water :  two  large  table- 
spoonfuls  of  salt,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  should  be  thrown  into 
the  rectum.  This  is  so  very  powerful  an  excitant  of  the  bowel  that  it 
may  be  expected  to  operate  within  a  few  minutes,  but  it  should  soon 
be  repeated  if  the  first  dose  fails. 

Upon  the  operation  of  the  enema,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  as  to 
any  further  necessity  in  the  way  of  procuring  alvine  dejections ;  and 
whenever  it  is  ascertained  that  enough  has  been  effected,  advantage 
ought  to  be  taken  of  the  counter-irritant  and  revulsive  power  of  the 
sinapism — accordingly,  two  large  sinapisms,  one  to  each  leg,  ought  to 
be  applied,  and  left  in  silit  for  some  thirty  minutes — not  longer. 

The  next  step  should  be  to  administer  the  opium.  Everybody  now 
gives  opium  in  puerperal  convulsions,  as  soon  as  the  depletion  has 
been  carried  sufficiently  far  and  the  bowels  have  been  relieved  by  the 
enema. 

A  good  dose  ought  to  be  given,  say  forty  drops  of  laudanum  or 
twenty  of  the  black  drop ;  or  two  grains  of  powdered  opium  ;  or  fifty 
drops  of  laudanum  as  an  injection — fifty  drops  of  laudanum  mixed  in 
a  fluidounce  of  clear-starch  is  the  proper  mixture. 

If  the  coma,  with  stertor,  continues,  the  question  will  arise  as  to  cups 
or  leeches  to  the  temples  :  let  that  question  be  settled  by  careful  in- 
quiry as  to  the  state  of  the  circulation  in  the  brain.  Such  applications 
are  often  useful. 

The  head  should  be  kept  cool.  This  cannot  be  properly  done  if 
the  patient  have  a  great  quantity  of  hair.  The  hair,  then,  ought  to  be 
sacrificed.  It  should  always  be  removed  in  eclampsia;  and  an  objec- 
tion will  never  be  made  when  the  physician  speaks  with  the  proper 
tone  and  authority.  To  cut  off  the  hair,  and  cover  the  head  with  an 
ice-bladder,  or  with  cloths  strongly  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  is  indis- 
pensable.    The  cloths  should  be  frequently  changed. 

The  doses  of  opium  ought  to  be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  as  long 
as  the  mind  of  the  patient,  and  her  muscular  actions,  continue  to  exhibit 
the  direct  influence  of  the  paroxysm.  But  when  the  reason  returns, 
and  the  intelligence  is  re-established — and  when  the  convulsive  inner- 
vations of  the  muscles  are  at  an  end,  there  may  be  no  further  occasion 
to  repeat  the  doses  of  opium — or  at  least,  no  reason  for  continuing 
them  at  the  same  rate. 
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Since  the  irruption  into  the  quiet  domain  of  obstetricj,  of  the  vast 
army  of  the  chloroformers  and  etherizers,  there  has  arisen  an  increas- 
ing disposition  to  "crush  out''  all  the  movements  and  tendencies  to 
eclampsia,  under  the  force  of  those  anaesthetics.  Some  of  our  brethren 
regard  the  results  as  admirable  and  cheering.  I,  for  my  part,  cannot 
adhere  to  this  dogma,  for  I  regard  it  but  as  a  dogmatic  instruction. 
One  of  my  friends  recently  had  charge  of  a  case  in  which  he  used  ether 
freely.  The  woman  had  sixty  convulsions  1  Did  ether  save  this 
woman  ?     Don't  answer  me — "in  six  troubles,  and  also  in  seven  I" 

I  am  not  writing  a  book  on  Obstetricy,  and  I  shall  therefore  not 
speak  of  the  delivery,  except  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  woman  ought  to 
be  delivered  as  soon  as  possible;  because,  the  child  being  taken  away, 
one  great  cause  of,  and  provocation  to  the  eclampsia,  will  be  removed 
along  with  it.  By  the  words  "  soon  as  possible,"  I  mean  as  soon  as  it 
can  possibly  be  done  with  propriety.  Of  that  propriety  the  accouch- 
eur must  be  the  judge — yet  no  one  can  be  held  excusable  who  abso- 
lutely forces  the  os  and  cervix  uteri.  This  is  a  doctrine  on  which  Dr. 
Dewees  used  to  dwell  with  great  emphasis.  The  os  uteri  is  never  to 
be  forced.  But  there  is  a  wide  diflFerence  between  forcing  it  and  per- 
suading it  to  yield.  It  may  be  prevailed  against  by  means  of  the 
relaxing  influence  of  belladonna  ointment  applied  to  its  surface,  aided 
by  gentle  dilatation  with  the  hand.  But  I  am  lapsing  into  a  discussion 
in  Obstetricy,  and  shall  therefore  cut  it  short  by  bidding  you  farewell. 

C,  D.  M. 


LETTER   XLV. 

THE   BREAST.     MAMMARY   ABSCESS. 

Gentlemen  :  I  found  her  lying  in  bed,  and  looking  dull  and  dis- 
pirited when  I  entered  the  apartment ;  whereas,  I  had  parted  from 
her  two  days  before  in  excellent  spirits,  proposing  to  get  up  on  the 
morrow ;  for  by  that  time,  her  ninth  day,  the  dies  nondince  would  be 
complete.  The  child  was  in  health  ;  she  had  had  an  excellent  labor ; 
the  flow  of  milk  was  abundant ;  and  not  the  slightest  untoward  event 
had  occurred  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  day, 

"I  am  sorry  to  find  you  have  been  obliged  to  send  for  me,  my  dear 

Mrs. .    I  left  you  so  well  the  day  before  yesterday,  that,  being 

much  occupied,  I  thought  I  might  lay  aside  my  daily  habit  of  coming 
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to  make  you  a  salaam  la  the  morning;  you  know  that  I  have  had 
nothing  else  to  do  here  since  the  birth  of  the  infant.  You  were  cheer 
ful  and  happy  when  I  saw  you  last ;  but  now  you  look  downcast  and 
apparently  sick.     What  can  be  the  matter  with  you?" 

"  I  have  been  quite  sick,  doctor,  since  yesterday  afkernoon." 

"What!  quite  sick,  and  I  not  notified  of  it?     Did  you  not  say,  did 

not  this  nurse  say,  did  not  Mr.  B say  that  if,  at  any  time  in  the 

whole  course  of  the  month,  you  should  be  seized  with  any  symptom 
whatever,  great  or  small,  I  should  immediately  receive  a  note,  in- 
forming me  of  it?  Here  now,  you've  been  sick  almost  twenty  hoars 
before  I  am  made  aware  of  it.  Was  this  just  to  me?  Was  it  jast  to 
yourself  and  your  friends?  However,  I  suppose  it  will  always  be  so 
with  everybody,  since  I  have  found  it  so  with  everybody  for  forty-five 
years  1" 

"  But  the  doctor  will  please  to  observe  that  we  did  not  like  to 
trouble  him.  It  was  thought  that  the  indisposition  might  readily  pass 
away  ;  and,  indeed,  I  do  feel  a  little  better  now  than  I  have  done  in  the 
night,  or  the  early  part  of  the  morning." 

"But  what  has  been  the  matter  with  you?  What  have  you  com- 
plained of  since  yesterday  afternoon  ?" 

"  I  was  taken  with  a  chill,  sir,  at  two  o'clock,  and  I  could  not  get 
warm  for  near  two  hours.  This  was  accompanied  and  followed  with 
pain  in  the  head,  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  in  the  limbs,  that  I  could 
hardly  endure,  after  which  I  became  so  warm  that  I  was  obliged  to 
throw  off  some  of  the  coverings." 

"  Have  you  any  pain  in  the  stomach  or  bowels  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  the  least." 

"  Can  you  draw  up  and  extend  the  lower  extremities  without  pain? 
Try  it;  does  it  hurt  you?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Cough — T  wish  to  know  whether,  if  you  cough,  it  will  give  you 
any  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels.  There!  that  will  do.  Does 
that  hurt  you?" 

"No,  sir,  it  does  not." 

"Make  a  great  aspiration  of  air  for  me.  Breathe  hard.  Any 
pain  ?" 

"  Not  the  least,  sir." 

"  Which  of  the  breasts  hurts  you  ? — the  right  or  the  left  one?" 

"  My  breast  doesn't  hurt  me,  doctor." 

"  Yes,  it  does." 

**  No,  doctor !" 

"But,  I  am  sure  that  it  does;  and  that  the  cause  of  your  chill,  and 
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of  the  heat  that  joa  have  had  all  night,  and  that  you  still  have — for 
your  pulse  is  quick — is  seated  ia  one  or  more  of  the  branches  of  the 
milk  tubes-    Will  you  let  me  touch  the  breast?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  There,  now,  it  hurts  you  at  this  point,  does  it  not  ?" 

"  Ouch  1  oh,  yes,  sir,  very  much  indeed  I  Why,  I  did  not  know  that 
I  had  anything  the  matter  with  the  breast !" 

"  But  I  did,  you  see." 

"  Yes,  I  see  that  you  did.  It  is  very  strange  that  you  should  know 
that  I  had  a  pain,  when  I  myself  didn't  know  that  I  had  it." 

"No,  it  is  not  at  all  strange;  it  is  very  easy  to  know  that;  because 
it  is  very  easy  to  perceive  in  the  rate  of  your  pulse,  your  breathing, 
your  heart ;  in  the  tint  of  your  complexion ;  in  your  physiognomical 
expression ;  in  your  gesture  and  attitude;  in  the  absence  of  pain  in  the 
abdomen ;  in  the  state  of  your  intellect,  evinced  by  your  answers  to 
my  questions,  that  nothing  else  could  be  the  matter  with  you.  In  fact, 
as  soon  as  you  said,  '  I  had  a  chill  yesterday  afternoon,'  I  knew  that 
you  had  an  attack  of  what  the  ladies  and  nurses  call  the  weed.  You 
have  got  a  milk- fever,  my  dear." 

This  conversation  happened  yesterday  morning,  Nov,  20th,  1847. 
To-day  the  patient  is  very  well  again,  for  the  weed  has  disappeared ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  milk  which  had  accumulated  in  excessive  quantities 
in  the  lactiferous  ducts  of  the  mammary  gland,  or  rather  in  certain  of 
them,  has  been  carefully  drawn  out;  and  the  tension,  pressure,  irrita- 
tion, intension,  affluxion,  heat,  sensibility,  redness,  and  swelling,  all 
disappeared  upon  its  evacuation. 

I  have  been  practising  my  art  now  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I 
must  have  seen  some  hundreds  of  persons  lying  sick  as  this  lady  was; 
some  of  them  with  intense  fever,  cracking  headache,  intolerable  pain 
of  the  nucha,  back,  and  limbs;  not  unfrequently  with  nausea  and 
vomiting;  and  all  this  mixed  up  with  distressing  flying  rigors — to 
whom  I  have  said  at  once,  "You  have  got  a  lump  in  your  breast;"  to 
which  it  has  often  been  replied :  "  No,  I  have  not." 

"  Yes,  you  have." 

"  No,  indeed  I  have  not." 

"Indeed  you  have."  Whereupon  the  nurse  rejoins:  "Oh  no!  there 
is  not  any  at  all,  for  I  examined  the  breast  very  carefully  but  just 
now." 

"Let  me  examine  it.     There,  now,  does  thai  hurt  you ?" 

"No,  not  at  all." 

"Does  not  thatT 

"  Oh  I  dreadfully,  dreadfully  indeed  I" 
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"  I  told  you  so.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  How  should  it  be  that 
I  should  not  understand  my  business?  I  could  tell  you  had  the  weed 
in  your  breast,  if  you  were  in  the  moon,  and  I  were  looking  at  yoa 
with  a  spy-glass."  . 

If  you  are  going  to  practise  midwifery,  my  young  friends,  you  will 
have  to  submit  to  the  aid  of  what  are  called  nurses;  and  suppose  yoa 
should  meet,  during  your  career,  with  a  thousand  different  ones,  yoa 
will  not  find  more  than  two  or  three  of  them  that  ever  saw  a  gathered 
breast.  A  man  would  as  soon  acknowledge  that  he  had  stolen  a  sheep 
as  a  nurse  confess,  in  general,  that  such  an  accident  had  ever  befallen 
one  of  her  patients.  I  saw  a  little  darling  of  a  woman  here,  about  two 
months  ago,  more  patient  than  St.  Anthony — who  had  been  about  two 
weeks  confined.  I  had  not  seen  her  for  four  or  five  days.  Upon  re- 
ceiving a  summons,  I  repaired  to  her  house,  and  found  her  complaining 
of  pain  on  giving  suck  to  her  child ; — pain  in  the  nipple,  extending 
back  over  the  breast,  towards  its  upper  and  exterior  circumference.  1 
took  the  breast  between  my  thumb  and  four  fingers,  so  as  to  compress 
the  gland  in  the  direction  of  its  latitude  or  breadth,  and  found  that 
gentle  pressure  gave  her  very  severe  pain.  Upon  touching  it  perpen- 
dicularly, I  discovered  a  mass  of  solidified  texture,  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  width,  by  three  and  a  half  in  length;  and,  when  I  learned 
that  she  had  had  uneasiness  in  the  breast  for  four  or  five  days,  I  said 
to  the  nurse:  "Did  I  not  charge  you  to  inform  me  if  anything  should 
be  the  matter  with  my  patient?  telling  you  to  watch  her  in  my  absence, 
in  order  that  I  might  have  the  earliest  intimation  of  any  accident  or 
disorder  that  might  affect  her?  Your  disobedience  has  brought  her 
in  danger  of  a  mammary  abscess,  which  may  make  her  ill  for  three,  or 
even  for  six  weeks,  during  which  she  will  experience  much  pain  and 
constitutional  irritation.  You  have  done  very  wrong;  you  have  failed 
entirely  in  your  duty  to  this  person,  who  employed  you  to  take  care 
of  her ; — you  have  not  taken  care  of  her.  I  am  afraid  that  she'll  have 
a  gathered  breast,  notwithstanding  everything  I  can  now  do  to  pre- 
vent it." 

"  Not  she,  doctor  1"  replied  the  nurse,  "  not  she,  indeed !  I  have 
nursed  for  twenty  years,  and  I  have  never  had  a  gathered  breast  yet, 
in  anybody  that  /  took  care  of." 

"Very  well,  Mrs.  Nurse;  you  are  about  to  extend  the  area  of  your 
experience  in  this  very  case  ;  for  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  you  will 
have  two ;  and  I  wash  my  hands  of  them ;  for  the  blame  is  yours,  and 
nobody  else's.  The  right  breast  is  gone  so  far  that  I  have  no  hope  of 
curing  it,  short  of  a  suppuration.     The  left  one  is  inffamed,  and  the 
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fever  that  your  patient  is  going  to  have  will  cause  it  also  to  suppurate, 
or  I  am  very  much  mistaken." 

This  poor  lady  had  two  of  the  most  detestable  mammary  abscesses 
that  I  have  seen  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Now,  I  have  related  this  story  to  you  for  this  purpose,  namely,  as  an 
introduction  to  the  precept,  watch  your  patient  yourself;  foryou 
cannot  get  anybody,  for  love  or  for  money,  to  do  your  work  as  it 
ought  to  be  done.  You  may  lay  down  the  most  definite,  clear,  pre- 
cise directions  as  to  the  management  of  the  breast,  and  you  will  be 
sure  to  be  disobeyed.  If  the  breast  will  take  care  of  itself,  and  not 
get  into  disorder,  it  is  well ;  but,  it  is  very  apt  indeed  not  to  take  care 
of  itself,  and  to  subject  you  to  the  mortification  of  an  attendance  upon 
a  mammary  abscess — always  the  source  of  displeasure,  disappointment, 
and  irritation  in  the  family;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  blame  to  the 
physician.  It  touches  the  nurse  in  a  point  of  honor  to  suppose  that 
her  patient  could  have  a  gathered  breast,  because  she  considers  that 
her  oflBcial  function  consists  in  taking  care  of  the  breast !  and  you 
might  as  well  tell  a  physician  that  he  does  not  understand  the  Har- 
veian  circulation,  as  to  express  any  doubt  as  to  the  competency  of  the 
monthly  nurse  to  the  entire  charge  of  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  lactation.  I  should  in  vain  endeavor — devoting  many  pages  of 
this  letter  to  the  purpose — to  express  the  thousandth  part  of  the  vex- 
ations and  mortifications  that  I  have  experienced  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  from  the  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  presumption  of  those  in 
whom  I  have  been  obliged  to  put  my  trust.  There  are  happily  some 
nurses  one  can  trust;  but  their  name  is  not  legion. 

But,  I  began  this  letter,  designing  to  speak  of  the  management  of 
the  female  breast;  let  us  proceed,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  the  breast 
is,  its  condition  in  gestation,  and  in  the  lying-in  state ;  and  what  are 
the  cares  that  it  demands  at  the  hands  of  the  medical  attendant ;  and 
the  first  thing  you  have  to  do  in  the  matter,  if  you  will  be  an  ac- 
coucheur, is  to  purchase  or  borrow  a  copy  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
Treatise  on  the  Female  Breast^  which,  though  it  costs  about  twenty 
dollars,  is  worth  a  thousand  to  a  man  who  is  to  be  engaged  in  this 
line  of  practice.  That  book  will  show  you  that  beneath  the  skin  on 
the  front  of  the  chest  there  lies — one  on  each  side — a  fascia,  which 
sends  up  fibrous  and  cellular  digitations  to  attach  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  derm.  Between  these  frequent  digitations  exist  many  adipose 
cells,  that  often  are  found  to  contain  great  quantities  of  fat,  so  that, 
between  the  external  surface  of  the  fascia  and  the  internal  surface  of 
the  derm,  is  a  chosen  seat  for  the  deposit  of  the  adeps  that  gives  to 
the  breast  its  beautiful  hemispherical  form,  its  smoothness  and  soft- 
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ness.  Within  this  fascia,  of  which  I  just  now  spoke,  are  to  be  found 
fifteen,  and  in  some  instances  as  many  as  twenty-one  efferent  ducts  of 
the  granules  of  the  milk  gland,  or  mammary  gland.  Each  of  these 
ducts,  called  milk-vessels,  passes  out  of  the  gland  through  the  skin  at 
the  extremity  of  the  nipple.  The  nipple  is,  in  fact,  a  fasciculus  of 
milk  tubes,  or  galactophorous  tubes  which  are  gathered  up  into  a 
bundle,  and  protected  amidst  a  number  of  bloodvessels,  some  cellular 
tela,  nerve  fibrils  and  absorbents,  within  a  very  delicate  derm  and  a 
cuticle  that  should  rather  be  called  an  epithelium.  There  is  also  a 
good  supply  of  apparatus  of  sebaceous  secretion,  by  means  of  which 
the  delicate  surface  of  the  nipple  is  kept  in  a  soft  and  unctuous  state. 

Each  one  of  the  milk  tubes  contained  within  the  fascia  of  the  gland 
runs  right  and  left,  or  obliquely  or  perpendicularly  upwards,  or  down- 
wards as  it  divides  into  numerous  branches,  becoming  finer  as  they  go 
inwards  from  the  nipple,  and  successively  dividing,  until  each  of  the 
minute  tubuli  terminates  in  a  spherical  hollow  granule,  big  as  a  white 
mustard  seed,  from  the  inner  surface  of  which  the  milk  is  secreted; 
for  that  is  the  secreting  surface  of  the  milk.  Fifty,  one  hundred,  or 
any  given  number  of  these  granules  are  appropriated  to  the  supply  of 
a  quantity  of  milk  sufficient  to  fill  up  and  distend  its  own  galactophor- 
ous tube,  whose  issue  is  found  upon  the  extremity  of  the  nipple. 

If  you  had  a  syringe  filled  with  delicate  size  colored  with  vermilion; 
and  if  you  should  introduce  the  point  of  the  syringe  into  one  of  the 
milk  pores  upon  the  end  of  the  nipple,  you  might  inject  the  milk  tube, 
and  distend  it  so  much  as  to  make  it  swell  out  to  the  size  of  a  large 
swan  quill,  or,  in  some  instances,  to  the  size  of  your  little  finger.  If 
the  material  of  the  injection  should  run  inwards  into  every  branch  of 
the  galactophorous  tube,  so  as  to  fill  each  granule  at  the  extremity  of 
its  branch,  you  will  make  a  beautiful  injection  of  that  part  of  the 
lactiferous  apparatus.  If  you  should  afterwards  fill  the  syringe  with 
other  colors,  green,  black,  blue,  yellow,  orange,  violet,  indigo,  or  any 
of  them,  you  might  inject,  in  succession,  each  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty- 
one  porules  at  the  end  of  the  nipple,  with  a  different  colored  mixture, 
and  thus  fill  up  the  breast  completely  with  various  colored  injections; 
each  of  which  would  run  off  to  the  branches  of  its  own  particular  ga- 
lactophorous tube,  and  nowhere  else ;  so  that  you  might  say,  as  in 
boxing  the  compass,  this  one  runs  north,  this  one  north  by  east, 
northeast,  southwest,  south  and  by  east,  northwest,  west,  and  so  on, 
until  you  have  indicated  the  direction  of  each  tube  separate  and  dis- 
tinct. Such  is  the  anatomy  of  the  breast.  It  is  explained  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  in  his  delightful  work  on  that  subject. 

Now,  these  galactophorous  tubes  are  supplied  with  the  force  for 
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secreting  an  immense  quantity  of  milk,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
water,  albumen  in  solution,  casein,  and  oil  which  you  call  cream.  I 
have  seen  a  woman,  using  a  common  breast  tube,  draw  out  two  large 
tumblerfuls  from  one  breast,  at  one  sitting ;  not  that  she  had  two  large 
tumblerfuls  in  the  breast  when  she  began  to  draw  it,  but  that  she 
began  to  form,  and  continued  to  pour  out  this  peculiar  compound 
which  we  call  milk,  until  the  power  of  the  gland  to  produce  it  being 
exhausted,  it  at  length  gave  up  the  last  drops ;  demanding  rest  for  half 
an  hour  or  an  hour,  until  recovering  its  secretory  power,  it  was  ready 
to  give  up  as  much  more.  A  good  cow  has  an  udder,  which,  if  you 
could  cut  it  off,  you  could  readily  put  it  into  a  very  small  pail ;  yet 
this  same  cow  is  capable  of  giving  sixteen  quarts  at  a  drawing,  which 
may  serve  to  show  you  the  rapidity  with  which  these  extraordinary 
organs  are  capable  of  pouring  out  the  material  that  serves  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  young. 

This  morning,  September  6th,  1857,  at  10  o'clock,  Mrs.  C.  A.  F.'s 
nurse  showed  me  a  basin  containing  the  milk  she  had  drawn  by  suck- 
ing, from  her  mistress's  breast  since  this  hour  yesterday  (5th).  We 
measured  it,  and  found  it  to  fill  more  than  two  pint  cans.  Besides 
this  great  quantity,  the  child,  which  was  born  on  the  1st  inst.,  has  been 
suckled  every  two  hours,  or  twelve  times  per  day,  and  a  towel  that  had 
fallen  into  the  basin  was  taken  out  soaked  full  of  milk.  If  the  infant 
took  an  ounce  and  a  half  at  each  time,  or  eighteen  ounces  in  all,  and 
the  towel  a  gill,  or  four  ounces,  we  have  here  fifty-four  ounces  of  milk 
secreted  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  On  the  7th  of  the  month 
I  measured  thirty-four  ounces  that  had  been  drawn  by  the  nurse  in 
twenty-four  hours,  though  a  portion  had  been  thrown  away — so  that 
I  suppose  she  secreted  near  about  the  same  quantity  in  the  two  con- 
secutive days.     Women  rarely  furnish  so  considerable  a  quantity. 

It  must  be  clear  to  your  minds  that  such  a  great  functional  force 
cannot  exist  independently  of  a  vast  supply  both  of  blood  and  of  nerve- 
force.  Accordingly,  numerous  arteries  come  from  within  the  axilla, 
and  from  the  internal  mammary  artery;  and  a  great  variety  of  nerve 
fibrils,  some  of  which  are  connected  with  the  sympathetic,  pass  from 
within  the  chest,  while  others  connected  with  the  axillary  branches, 
ally  it  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system  of  innervation,  serving  to  connect 
the  mammary  gland  with  the  whole  nervous  constitution  of  the  woman, 
and  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  liable  to  those  development-move- 
ments that  result  in  sanguine  engorgement  and  inflammation. 

At  the  period  of  puberty,  among  the  first  signs  of  the  change  about 
to  be  effected  in  the  constitution  of  the  young  girl,  those  that  take 
place  in  the  breast  are  observable:  the  granules  of  the  gland,  and  its 
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eflferent  ducts  the  galactophorous  tubes,  acquire  a  more  positive  devel- 
opment; and  the  hemisphere  of  the  mamma  begins  to  rise  from  the 
general  surface  of  the  bosom.  But  it  becomes  protuberant,  rather 
from  an  increased  amount  of  the  deposit  of  adipose  matter  among  the 
cellulo-fibrous  digitations  of  the  gland,  than  from  actual  development 
of  the  substance  of  the  glandular  matter  itself,  although  that  does,  as  I 
have  said,  increase  a  little.  The  nipple,  at  this  period,  is  very  small 
and  is  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  aureole,  which  is  a  reddish  or  rosa- 
ceous area,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  nipple  a  certain  distance  on 
the  organ,  in  general  not  more  than  half  an  inch  from  the  nipple,  in 
every  direction.  Observe,  that  it  is  of  a  rosaceous  hue,  deeper  or  paler, 
according  to  a  sanguine,  or  lymphatic,  or  nervous  temperament  of  the 
subject.  As  the  young  girl  becomes  more  and  more  perfectly  devel- 
oped, the  breast  becomes  more  and  more  augmented  in  size ;  so  that 
you  should  expect  a  person  of  eighteen  or  twenty  to  have  a  larger  one 
than  a  girl  who  has  just  changed. 

The  breast  is,  in  general,  possessed  only  of  such  sensibility  as  ap- 
pertains to  the  tactile  power  of  the  skin  everywhere ;  but,  upon  par- 
ticular occasions,  it  is  diflferent.  For  example,  many  young  persons 
at  the  approach  of,  or  during  the  mensual  period,  find  the  breasts  a 
little  larger  and  fuller,  and  more  sensitive,  and  aflfected  with  sharp  pains 
which  disappear  when  the  catamenia  begin  to  flow  freely,  and  reap- 
pear at  the  next  mensual  epoch. 

When  a  woman  becomes  pregnant,  the  breast  very  speedily  begins 
to  grow  larger ;  the  fat  deposited  upon  it  is  sensibly  increased  in  quan- 
tity, and  if  the  gland  be  taken  between  the  thumb  and  four  fingers,  it 
is  found  that  the  fascia  which  incloses  the  material  of  the  gland  is 
fuller,  rather  tense,  and  has  a  more  granular  feel  than  usual :  in  many, 
it  feels  as  if  it  were  full  of  strings  or  ridges,  giving  in  some  instanoesa 
sensation  as  if  one  were  touching  a  bunch  of  earth-worms  beneiiath  the 
skin.  At  the  time  this  process  of  augmentation  within  begins,  the 
aureole  increases  its  area,  and  what  is  very  singular  and  worthy  of  your 
observation,  the  corpus  mucosum  of  the  skin  beneath  the  aureole  ac- 
quires the  power  of  excreting  pigmentum  nigrum;  just  as  if  the  corpus 
mucosum  had  now  become  endowed  with  a  pigmentary  membrane  like 
that  that  lies  beneath  the  skin  of  a  Negro,  a  Malay,  or  an  American 
Indian,  but  which  does  not  exist  beneath  the  skin  in  the  Caucasian 
races.  In  some  women,  the  breast  grows  fat  at  such  a  rate  that  the  skin 
is  pushed  off  further  and  further  from  the  fascia  which  incloses  the 
gland,  and  the  milk  tubes  within,  whose  termini  are  upon  the  nipple, 
fail  to  stretch  or  elongate  themselves  pari  passH  with  the  rise  of  the 
skin.     The  nipple  in  this  case  seems  to  be  drawn  inwards,  so  that,  in- 
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stead  of  its  being  a  prominent  mammilla  upon  the  breast,  there  appears 
a  depression  like  that  which  the  carpenters  call  a  countersink.  This 
oountersink  of  the  nipple  is  prodaced  in  the  same  way  as  the  pit  is 
produced  in  the  navel  of  the  young  growing  child ;  for  as  the  navel  is 
held  in,  according  to  Billard's  description,  by  the  remains  of  the  two 
umbilical  arteries  and  the  umbilical  vein,  so  the  countersink  nipple  of 
the  female  breast  is  detained  within  by  the  unyielding  galactophorous 
tubes,  which  refuse  to  be  elongated  while  the  rest  of  the  tissue  is  being 
stretched.  I  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  if  our  American  ladies  were  in 
the  habit  of  supporting  their  bosoms  with  the  pretty  Greek  strophium^ 
or  the  Boman  fasciola,  which  women  were  accustomed  to  wear  in  the 
olden  time,  there  would  be  less  occasion  to  deplore  the  frequency  of 
this  troublesome  retraction  of  the  nipple.  If  the  breast  were  left  free 
to  grow  in  all  its  parts,  it  is  likely  that  the  nipple  would  be  produced, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  tissues,  but  the  wearing  of  corsets  and  busks 
must  necessarily  interfere  with  the  development  of  the  organ,  and  lend 
a  material  aid  to  the  nipple  in  its  refusal  to  come  forward  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  structures. 

A  young  married  woman,  who  should  become  pregnant,  and  who 
should  find  that  her  nipple  is  becoming  countersunk  in  this  way,  ought 
to  apply  to  the  point  of  the  breast  a  concave  disk  of  very  thin  ham- 
mered silver,  three  inches  in  diameter,  with  an  opening  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  the  nipple  to  pass  freely  through  it,  and  having  a  cylin- 
der, a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  soldered  upon  the  edge  of  the 
opening.  The  concave  of  the  disk  would  adapt  itself  to  the  form  of 
the  areola  of  the  breast,  and  the  nipple  projecting  through  the  opening, 
and  protected  by  the  cylinder,  would  have  a  constant  tendency  to  oome 
forward,  and  draw  with  it  its  whole  fasciculus  of  galactophorous  tubes; 
80  that,  at  the  termination  of  the  gestation,  the  nipple  might  be  found 
in  a  fit  condition  to  be  seized  by  the  lips  of  the  child,  instead  of  both 
▼ezing  it  and  tormenting  its  parent  with  vain  attempts  to  get  it  into 
the  mouth.  I  have  seen  several  women  who  could  not  nurse  at  all  on 
account  of  this  shortness  of  the  nipple.  All  such  are  liable  to  irrita- 
tion, and  even  to  suppuration,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of 
expressing  the  milk,  formed  in  abundance  by  the  granules  of  the  gland ; 
and  from  abrasions  and  cracks  of  the  nipple,  produced  by  repeated 
and  protracted  attempts  made  with  breast-tubes  and  pumps  and  various 
apparatus  for  what  is  called  drawing  the  breast  After  the  above 
explanation,  should  you  be  consulted  beforehand  as  to  the  treatment 
of  the  afi^tion,  I  should  think  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  giving 
directions  conformable  to  the  wants  of  the  patient. 

Ladies  will  sometimes  ask  you  whether  it  is  advisable  to  have  the 
44 
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nipple  drawn  by  a  young  puppy,  or  by  the  mouth  of  a  friend  or  ser- 
vant. Let  your  answer  be,  that  God  is  all  wise ;  that  he  could  not 
make  a  mistake;  and  that  if  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  nipple  drawn 
before  the  child  was  born,  he  would  have  had  the  child  bom  before 
its  birth.  All  the  laws  of  life  are  generic  laws;  they  cannot  err;  and 
it  is  perfectly  ridiculous  for  a  mere  human  reason  to  dare  to  be  supe- 
rior to  the  will  of  God,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  simple  words,  **the 
laws  of  nature.*^  Tell  her  to  let  it  alone;  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to 
draw  the  nipple  beforehand  as  it  is  to  give  ether  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
natural  pains  of  labor.  Let  her  know,  that  after  her  child  shall  be 
born,  she  will,  after  the  third  day,  or  earlier,  put  it  to  the  breast;  and 
that  the  moment  the  child  begins  to  irritate  it  with  the  tongue  and 
lips,  she  will  begin  to  feel  an  after-pain— that  is  a  contraction  of  the 
womb — for  there  is  surely  a  connection  between  the  breast  and  the 
uterus  which  affects  them  both  interchangeably.  To  draw  the  breast, 
therefore,  is  to  expose  herself  to  the  risk  of  exciting  the  action  of  the 
womb  before  the  time.  Surely,  to  draw  the  breast  is  to  risk  exciting 
the  womb  into  muscular  activity. 

Somewhere  between  the  first  and  the  seventy-second  hour  after 
the  birth  of  the  child,  the  fluxional  movement  towards  the  mamoaary 
gland  begins  to  take  effect;  and  the  determination  of  the  developing- 
force  proceeds  in  the  direction  of  the  secretory  offices  of  the  granules, 
manifesting  itself  by  the  production  of  the  milk.  The  fluid  when 
secreted  flows  into  the  great  tubes  of  the  breast,  making  it  hard, 
voluminous,  hot,  weighty,  and  painful.  The  whole  of  the  gland  being 
contained  within  its  fascia,  and  being  now  greatly  increased  in  weight, 
hangs  suspended  upon  the  skin  on  the  front  of  the  thorax.  From  its 
weight  it  prolapses,  stretching  the  skin,  and  often  increasing  the  pain 
of  the  gland  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  tension  of  the  several 
parts  of  it,  caused  by  the  descent.  On  this  account  the  breast  shoald 
always  be  held  up;  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  hang  by  its  own 
tissue.  You  would  not  think  of  treating  an  orchitis  without  a  sus- 
pensory ;  nor  should  you  think,  in  like  manner,  to  take  good  chirur 
gical  care  of  an  overfilled  breast  without  providing  good  means  for 
its  support.  A  Greek  or  a  Boman  girl  always  supported  her  breast 
by  means  of  the  strophium  or  the  fasciola,  which  passed  beneath  it 
— you  should  provide  a  strophium  for  your  patient.  The  most  con- 
venient one  that  can  possibly  be  devised  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  lioen 
strip  of  adhesive  plaster,  half  an  inch  wide  and  ten  inches  long. 
Place  it  upon  the  skin  behind  the  breast  on  the  side :  it  should  then 
be  attached  to  the  hemisphere,  which  is  to  be  held  properly  upwards, 
and  the  upper  extremity  being  next  carried  upwards  near  the  clavicle, 
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honld  be  adapted  in  sucb  a  way  as  to  assist  the  coritim  to  hold  up 
be  heavy  breast,  which  is  surcharged  with  fat,  and  granules,  and 
lundles  of  milk  tubes.  Sometimes,  one  adhesive  strip  suffices,  though 
occasionally  put  on  two  or  even  three,  in  order  to  give  a  perfect 
upport  This  is  far  better  than  all  the  jackets,  and  corsets,  and 
locket-handkerchiefs  that  can  be  devised — I  mean  for  the  early  stages 
f  the  suckling  breast.  The  adhesive  strip  should  be  reapplied  every 
econd  or  third  day.  Hold  up  the  breast,  then,  with  the  adhesive 
trip  or  fasciola. 

In  most  cases,  you  would  think  a  suspensory  a  sufficient  remedy  for 
.n  orchitis;  in  like  manner,  you  will  find  that  an  adhesive  strophiam 
3  a  sufficient  remedy  for  the  slighter  irritations  of  the  female  breast 
f ou  may  apply  it  so  as  not  only  to  support,  but  gently  and  favorably 
o  compress  the  whole  organ. 

When  the  breast  becomes  overfilled,  its  sensibility  is  so  greatly  in- 
Teased  that  the  woman  does  not  willingly  sufier  it  to  be  touched, 
fou  will  often  find  it  incompressible,  and  actually  shining  from  the 
K>]ish  of  its  tension.  It  has  now  a  power  to  irritate  the  nervous  and 
rascular  systems  equal  to  the  power  of  an  immense  imposthume  or 
ibscess;  and  the  constitution  will  be  found  to  react  upon  it,  and  the 
voman  will  have  a  fever  ushered  in  with  rigors,  or  even  with  a  severe 
igue.  These  rigors  and  this  fever,  like  those  of  an  ordinary  inter- 
nittent  or  remittent,  terminate  in  copious  perspiration. 

The  fever  is  not  a  tertian,  it  is  an  ephemera ;  it  terminates  after  a 
iourse  of  nineteen  hours  from  the  beginning  of  the  cold  to  the  end  of 
he  hot  stage:  this  is  its  natural  course.  But  still,  a  milk-fever, 
hough  so  short-lived,  is  never  a  matter  of  indifference ;  because,  a 
nilk-fever  attacks  the  constitution  of  a  woman  already  greatly  modi- 
ied  by  gestation  and  labor  and  the  puerperal  state  ;  and  if  the  vie- 
ence  of  the  vascular  movement  happen  to  be  very  considerable,  or, 
f  there  have  been  any  topical  lesion,  or  any  accident  that  may  have 
lappened  in  the  course  of  the  labor,  it  is  apt  to  invite  the  fiuxional 
novement  upon  itself,  and  thus  become  a  new  radiant  point,  whence 
nflammation  may  extend  into  the  depths  of  the  tissues,  or  along  their 
lurfaces. 

Don't  say,  therefore,  "  it  is  only  a  milk-fever,  and  requires  no  special 
sare;"  but  give  it  the  attention  it  may  deserve.  If  the  milk-fever 
should  be  progressing  favorably,  and  manifest  a  tendency  to  run  out 
its  natural  course  and  terminate  at  its  ordinary  term  of  nineteen  hours, 
^our  only  duty  would  be  to  watch  it,  and  take  heed  that  it  do  no 
mischief  within  the  bounds  of  the  economy.  Remember,  the  milk- 
fever  is  a  constitutional  irritation  developed  from  a  radiating  point, 
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fridel^  the  over-sensitive,  over-tense  tissue  of  the  mammary  gland; 
and  see,  in  this  reflection,  that  one  indication  of  treatment  is  to  de- 
prive the  breast  of  this  pathogenic  power.  Well,  but  to  deprive  it  of 
this  power  which  depends  on  the  tension^  you  must  make  the  tissues 
as  flaccid  as  possible.  How  ?  What  is  it  that  chiefly  renders  it  tense? 
It  is  the  twenty-one  milk  tubes  whose  trunks  and  branches  are  all 
distended  to  the  eztremest  degree  of  tension,  because  they  contain  at 
one  time  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  milk,  constituting,  perhaps,  one  third 
of  the  whole  weight  of  the  organ.  Take  the  milk  out,  and  the  breast 
that  you  could  not  indent  with  the  palps  of  your  fingers  will  be  left 
perfectly  flaccid,  completely  cool,  and  admitting  of  the  freest  palpation 
and  handling,  without  the  woman  making  any  complaint. 

Tell  the  nurse  to  put  the  child  to  the  breast  often.  How  often?  As 
often  as  it  is  necessary.  How  often  is  that  ?  As  often  as  the  breast 
becomes  hard.  For  thirty  years  past,  I  have  told  my  monthly  nurses 
tliese  things;  perhaps  in  these  very  words ;  nevertheless,  I  cannot,  to 
this  very  hour,  go  into  a  lying-in  room,  where  I  find  a  breast  in  a  state 
of  tension,  and  the  constitution  in  a  state  of  fever,  without  being  tdd, 
^I  did  draw  the  breast,  doctor ;  the  child  took  it  this  morning.^' 

"  How  long  ago,  nurse  ?** 

"  Why,  at  seven  o'clock." 

"  What  o'clock  is  it  now ?  twelve,  is  it  not?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  twelve  o'clock." 

"  So  you  drew  the  breast  five  hours  ago,  did  you  ?" 

"  I  drew  it  at  seven  o'clock,  sir." 

**  And  it  has  been  as  hard  as  a  paving-stone  ever  since.  Can't  joo 
see  that  if  you  let  the  breast  remain  hard  it  will  inflame  ?  Thia  fe?er 
will  increase  and  not  lessen,  and  you  will  expose  your  patient  to  the 
risk  of  having  a  mammary  abscess,  or  gathered  breast,  as  you  call  it" 

"  Oh  1  never  do  you  mind,  doctor ;  I  never  had  a  gathered  breast  in 
my  life.  Do  you  think  I  ever  allowed  a  patient  to  have  a  gathered 
breast?" 

Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  for  writing  in  this  style,  for  I  have  at  this 
moment  under  my  care,  two  mammary  abscesses  produced  by  the 
faults  of  two  most  excellent  monthly  nurses. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  importance  there 
is  of  keeping  down  this  mammary  tension;  for,  if  it  is  not  kept  down, 
the  tissues  must  inflame ;  and  inflaming  under  such  circumstances  of 
great  constitutional  fluxion,  you  will  not  be  able  to  avert  the  mischief 
of  the  threatened  suppuration,  except  at  the  expense  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous antiphlogistic  means.  To  draw  the  breast  now^  and  not  by  and 
by,  is  to  save  the  patient  from  venesection,  from  leeching^  from  ca- 
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thartics,  from  a  disgusting  series  of  poultices,  and  all  the  pain  and 
exhaustion  of  protracted  and  difficult  mammary  suppuration.  Take 
heed  of  it,  then :  see  if  you  shall  be  able  hereafter  to  be  more  suc- 
cessful than  I,  in  making  the  patient  herself,  or  those  that  attend  aa 
her,  comprehend  the  true  influences  of  mammary  tension.  If  I  could 
give  you  in  this  letter  but  a  just  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  words 
mammary  tension^  I  should  think  you  were  well  rewarded  for  the 
perusal  of  the  whole  volume,  though  you  got  not  another  usefU  hint 
out  of  it. 

When  you  find  that  the  tension  of  the  breast  produces  a  constitu* 
tional  reaction  of  great  violence,  and  that  the  fever  is  accompanied 
with  headache,  pain  in  the  back  and  loins,  aching  of  the  limbs,  and 
frequent  rigors,  you  should  look  upon  it  as  a  serious  matter ;  which, 
though  it  be  nothing  more  than  a  milk-fever,  exposes  the  woman  to 
the  risk  of  dangerous  local  engorgements  and  inflammations. 

You  should  lessen  this  constitutional  reaction  by  opening  a  vein  in 
tbe  arm ;  by  the  exhibition  of  a  cathartic  medicine,  whether  saline  or 
other;  by  proper  doses  of  the  neutral  mixture,  and  by  insisting  upon 
the  free  use  of  demulcent  and  diluent  drinks.  If  you  allow  the  fever 
to  rise  to  too  high  a  grade,  it  may  be  feared  that,  instead  of  coming 
to  its  term  in  nineteen  hours,  it  will  become  a  continued  fever,  which 
will  have  an  inflammatory  character,  and  which  may  plague  you  for 
a  week  or  ten  days ;  involving  you  in  the  constant  necessity  of  watch- 
ing over  the  patient,  and  exposing  her  to  the  greatest  risks. 

Sometimes  the  breast  becomes  so  hard,  so  rebellious^  that  it  is  found 
impossible  to  extract  the  milk  from  its  tubes ;  they  crowd  each  other, 
acting  as  compressors  upon  each  other ;  making  it  impossible  to  re- 
move the  accumulation.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  nipple  is  apt 
become  irritated  and  even  inflamed.  The  frequent  sucking  of  the  nip- 
ple by  the  child,  or  by  various  instruments  invented  for  the  purpose, 
produces  cracks  and  abrasions  of  the  surfaces,  and,  then  you  have  an 
ulceration  established  upon  an  inflamed  base.  Were  the  ulceration 
seated  upon  a  non-inflamed  base,  it  would  cure  itself:  but  you  will  no 
more  cure  the  nipple-sore  while  the  whole  mass  of  the  nipple  itself  is 
in  a  state  of  inflammation,  than  you  will  cure  a  cancer-sore  while  the 
ulcer  is  seated  upon  a  carcinoma.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  incurable 
as  the  cancer-sore  is,  for  the  nipple  will  at  last  get  well,  having  in  it 
no  heterologue  character;  the  cancer  will  not  get  well,  for  it  rests  upon 
a  heterologue  base. 

Ton  can  have,  at  present,  no  idea  of  the  vexations  that  women  en- 
dure in  the  month  in  nursing  their  children  from  sore  nipples ;  a  com- 
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plaint  80  common,  that  I  am  surprised  when  I  hear  one  of  my  patients 
say  she  does  not  suffer  from  it. 

The  sore-nipple  most  frequently  consists  in  a  long,  narrow  ulcer, 
wide  as  a  horsehair,  and  a  sixteenth  or  sometimes  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
long,  situated  on  the  side  of  the  nipple.  This  ulcer  is  so  small,  tbat 
it  requires  a  good  light  to  see  it;  and  even  then  it  often  cannot  be 
detected,  except  by  bending  the  nipple  over  to  the  opposite  side,  which 
discloses  it.  The  ulcer  is,  at  most,  a  narrow  line  of  painful  granak- 
tions ;  and  it  hurts  the  woman  so  very  much  as  to  render  her  unwilling 
to  suckle  the  child  as  often  as  it  should  be  done ;  which  exposes  her 
to  the  risk  of  having  an  overfull  breast  I  think  it  very  probable  that 
many  cases  of  mammary  abscess  owe  their  origin  to  the  reluctance  of 
the  mother  to  encounter  the  pangs  of  suckling  the  infant  while  these 
fissures  or  cracks  of  the  nipple  are  uncured.  When  one  of  them  occurs 
in  a  nipple,  the  whole  substance  of  which  has  become  inflamed  and 
hardened,  it  is  very  difficult  to  cure  it ;  and  it  is  even  difficult  to  pre- 
vent it  from  increasing  both  in  length  and  breadth,  since  as  often  is 
the  child  takes  the  nipple  into  its  mouth  to  stretch  and  to  pull  it,  so 
often  is  the  sore  liable  to  be  augmented.  The  pain  is  represented  to 
be  of  the  most  intolerable  kind ;  and  it  must  be,  indeed,  most  insuffera- 
ble, if  one  may  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  mother,  from  whose 
eyes  tears  are  seen  to  stream  as  she  submits  to  the  pain.  I  have  often 
imagined  the  pain  to  be,  in  intensity  very  similar  to  that  which  one 
feels  who  has  received  a  bit  of  sharp  angular  sand  in  the  eye,  and  which 
vellicates  the  lids  of  the  globe,  whenever  they  are  moved,  producing  a 
pain  and  irritation  that  are  truly  intolerable.  The  sore  would  disap- 
pear I  presume,  in  forty-eight  hours,  were  it  not  for  the  necessity  of 
drawing  the  breast. 

In  treating  such  a  sore,  I  generally  avail  myself  of  the  antiphlo- 
gistic and  anodyne  power  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  contact  of  which 
is,  in  some  instances,  sufficient  to  make  a  speedy  cure,  where  the  mas- 
sive inflammation  of  the  nipple  will  admit  of  the  cicatrization  of  the 
sore. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  touch  only  the  granulations, 
and  not  the  skin  itself.  To  this  end  I  take  a  fine  camel-hair  pencil, 
and,  dipping  it  in  a  solution  of  the  nitrate,  I  carefully  pencil  the  granu- 
lations only ;  for  I  find  it  easy,  with  the  delicate  point  of  the  pencil,  to 
make  the  application  exactly  to  the  points  I  desire  to  touch.  A  solu- 
tion of  twenty  grains  to  an  ounce  is  strong  enough.  You  will  find,  in 
many  instances,  that  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  sore  is  lessened  so 
much  by  one  contact  of  the  nitrate  as  immediately  to  enable  the  woman 
to  give  suck  to  the  child  with  much  greater  comfort. 
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Mrs.  De  Groot,  a  monthly  narse  here,  a  most  sensible  woman,  in 
whose  pradence  and  knowledge  of  her  business  I  can  confide,  tells  me 
that  the  nipple  rarely  becomes  sore  under  her  method  of  managing  it. 
As  soon  as  the  child  has  left  the  nipple,  Mrs.  De  Oroot  invariably 
cleanses  it  with  a  bit  of  moistened  linen.  She  dries  it  perfectly,  and 
then,  taking  the  mammilla  between  the  thumb  and  two  fingers,  gently 
compresses  it,  with  a  view  to  assist  it  in  disengorging  its  capillary  ves- 
sels that  are  turgid  from  the  suction.  As  soon  as  she  has  rendered  it 
soft  and  flexible  again,  she  covers  it  thick  with  fine  arrowroot  powder, 
and  keeps  it  in  that  way  perfectly  dry.  I  do  not  remember  that  the 
ladies  she  has  nursed  for  me  have,  any  of  them,  suffered  from  this 
annoying  disorder. 

Dr.  Physick  taught  me  to  cure  a  very  bad  nipple-sore  in  a  patient 
he  attended  with  me.  He  prepared  a  very  delicate  adhesive  strip  by 
spreading  adhesive  plaster  on  a  narrow  ribbon,  called  by  the  shop- 
keepers taste. 

'*  These  gaping  ulcers,"  said  he,  "  are  like  gaping  incised  wounds. 
Their  edges  are  separated  too  much ;  they  will  therefore  require  a  far 
greater  quantity  of  granulations  to  heal  them  than  if  the  edges  should 
be  approximated — bring  them  together  then  with  the  delicate  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster,  and  keep  them  so — they  will  get  well  much  sooner.'' 
This  advice  was  followed,  and  the  effect  was  soon  perceived  in  the 
amendment  of  the  lady. 

Most  of  the  French  physicians  use,  for  the  treatment,  an  ointment 
made  out  of  the  juice  of  cucumbers — the  pomm&de  de  concombres — and 
it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  emollient  of  the  ointments.  A  good 
deal  of  it  is  employed  here.  In  order  to  be  useful,  it  should  bts  freely 
applied. 

Borax,  dissolved  in  mucilage  of  slippery  elm,  is  a  very  pleasant 
wash.  It  should  be  put  into  a  salt-mouth  phial,  the  throat  of  which 
is  large  enough  to  receive  the  nipple.  Let  the  phial  be  turned  up  on 
the  nipple  as  soon  as  the  child  leaves  it.  If  held  thus  to  the  nipple  a 
few  moments,  the  whole  surface  is  effectually  moistened  by  the  wash. 

Dr.  Vanderpool,  of  Albany,  New  York,  who  formerly  attended  my 
lectures  in  the  college,  writes  lately  that  he  has  very  little  trouble  in 
healing  the  sore  nipple,  whereas  formerly  he  had  experienced  much 
difficulty  in  curing  his  patients.  The  method  he  uses  is,  to  smear  the 
aureole  frequently  with  an  extract  of  stramonium. — If  carefully  wiped 
off  before  giving  suck  it  does  no  harm  to  the  child,  while  it  speedily 
relieves  the  mother. 

Where  the  nipple  has  been  greatly  inflamed  and  swollen,  I  have  on 
many  occasions  directed  a  number  of  leeches,  six  to  ten,  to  be  applied 
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jast  outside  of  the  areola.  For  this  end,  I  cat  a  disk  of  linen,  or  of 
diachylon-plaster  to  fit  the  areola,  leaving  a  fenester  for  the  nipple. 
The  leeches  cannot  puncture  the  areola  itself,  if  this  precaution  be 
taken — but  their  bites  are  all  made  beyond  the  circumference  of  tbe 
disk.  You  should  not  allow  them  to  wound  the  aureole,  because  it 
renders  the  act  of  sucking  more  painful,  and  because  the  erythema 
that  always  attacks  the  leech-bite  would  pass  on  to  the  nipple  and 
aggravate,  instead  of  diminishing,  its  inflammation. 

It  is  very  bad  when  the  end  of  the  nipple  becomes  abraded  and  in- 
flamed, for  then  the  inflammation  runs  along  the  milk  tube  deep  into 
the  substance  of  the  mammary  gland ;  and  when  it  does  so,  a  great 
difficulty  is  encountered  in  effecting  a  cure,  short  of  tbe  process  bj 
suppuration :  when  the  end  of  the  nipple,  therefore,  is  abraded  and 
ulcerated,  you  should  give  it  a  most  careful  attention,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  so  great  a  misfortune. 

Inflammation  of  the  mammary  gland,  tending  to  abscess,  is  a  wamot 
to  order  a  venesection  for  a  woman  who  is  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
loss  of  blood,  and  there  are  few  who  are  not  strong  enough,  since  tboee 
who  are  not,  will,  in  general,  not  be  found  prone  to  these  inflamma- 
tions. You  ought  not  then  to  hesitate  to  bleed  for  an  inflammation 
of  the  gland,  when  the  disorder  threatens  to  be  severe. 

Leeches  freely  applied,  if  they  be  not  set  upon  an  inflamed  portion 
of  skin,  are  very  laudable.  Many  a  hard  nodule,  threatening  milk 
abscess,  has  been  removed  by  twenty  or  thirty  leeches;  the  operation 
to  be  repeated  if  the  case  demand  it. 

A  poultice  is  manifestly  a  useful  remedy.  But  poultices  long  ap- 
plied to  the  delicate  skin  of  the  mamma  are  apt  to  bring  out  an 
eczema  that  adds  to  the  discomfort.  I  think  I  have  never  had  any 
such  additional  trouble  when  I  used  a  poultice  made  with  bread  and 
milk  thickened  with  the  petals  of  chamomile.  It  is  a  habit  or  routin- 
ism  of  my  practice,  and  I  venture  to  recommend  it  to  a  trial  under 
your  direction. 

When  the  breast  must  suppurate,  it  ought  to  be  favored  by  the  use 
of  demulcent  poultices.  Powdered  slippery-elm  makes  a  good  one — so 
does  flaxseed  meal — but  probably  none  is  better  than  bread  and  milk 
with  chamomile. 

When  the  suppuration  has  taken  place,  the  matter  ought  to  be  dis- 
charged by  means  of  a  lancet,  as  soon  as  the  abscess  fairly  points. 
When  the  cavity  is  become  empty  by  the  discharge  of  the  pus,  let  tbe 
breast  be  compressed  by  means  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  which 
constitute  the  most  convenient  suspensory  and  compress  for  the  organ. 
I  am  confident  the  use  of  these  adhesive  strips  has  enabled  me  many 
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times  readily  to  care  a  breast,  which  I  should  vainly  have  endeavored 
to  cure  in  double  the  length  of  time  by  any  other  kind  of  dressing. 

The  breast  having  suppurated,  and  the  pus  being  discharged,  whether 
by  a  spontaneous  opening  or  by  means  of  the  lancet,  milk  is  sometimes 
seen  to  flow  out  together  with  the  purulent  matter.  Such  a  waste  of 
the  milk  prevents  the  aperture  from  healing;  and  the  cavity  of  the 
abscess  b^somes  a  milk-fistula,  which  continues  for  an  indefinite  period 
to  discharge  milk.  When  I  find  such  a  one,  I  push  to  near  the  bottom 
of  the  canal  a  very  small  bougie,  made  extempore  of  cere-cloth.  Fill- 
ing the  orifice  of  the  fistula,  and  probably  irritating  the  internal  granu- 
lations to  a  more  healthful  activity,  the  bougie,  generally,  soon  arrests 
the  flow  of  milk  &om  the  orifice.  The  bougie  becomes  daily  shorter 
at  each  successive  repetition,  and  the  fistula  heals. 

If  a  woman  have  a  suspicious  nodule  of  long  standing,  in  the  breast, 
she  ought  not  to  nurse  the  child.  The  constant  alternations  of  fulness 
and  flaccidity,  and  the  augmented  vital  activity  required  to  carry  on 
the  secretion  of  the  nutriment,  expose  her  to  the  danger  of  an  incon- 
venient increase  of  the  tumor,  and  to  inflammation  radiating  from  its 
superficies.    Let  her  wean  the  child  by  giving  t^  to  a  wet  nurse. 

If  you  decide  to  remove  the  tumor  or  nodule  by  the  bistoury,  let  it 
not  be  done  until  the  milk  has  completely  disappeared.  The  breast 
18  not  fit  for  the  surgeon  while  it  is  a  secreting  gland. 

And  now,  having  nothing  further  to  propose  as  to  the  breast,  I  shall 
bring  this  letter,  the  last  of  the  series,  to  a  close. 

I  wish,  my  dear  friends,  these  letters  were  more  worthy  of  your 
perusal;  and  I  might,  doubtless,  have  rendered  them  so,  had  I  allowed 
myself,  which  I  could  not,  more  leisure  from  the  daily  business  of  my 
vocation,  for  their  composition. 

Many  of  them  have  been  written  while  waiting  on  women  in  labor ; 
and  most  of  them  at  night,  after  the  toils  and  anxiety  of  the  day's 
practice ;  more  than  half  of  them,  while  suffering  under  an  unspeaka- 
bly distressing  hemicrania.  But  I  had  made  the  promise  to  write  and 
publish  a  series  of  letters  to  you,  on  the  subject  of  Woman  and  her 
Diseases — letters  in  which  I  would  speak  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
same  tone  and  manner  I  should  employ  in  speaking  on  the  subjects, 
with  any  one  or  two  of  you  in  my  library  here,  where  I  am  now  writ- 
ing. I  have  used  that  very  manner  in  these  communications ;  and 
you,  who  remember  my  manner  of  speaking  to  you  in  the  lecture- 
room,  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  or  no  I  have  done  right  in  using 
a  style  as  simple  and  natural  as  that  you  have  been  accustomed  to  in 
my  public  instructions. 
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Some  critics  have  blamed  me,  and  some  endeavored  to  ridicule  me 
for  using  so  familiar  a  method,  and  as  I  am  aware  that  no  man  has  a 
right  to  print  a  bad  book,  nor  even  to  apologize  for  faults  in  any  book 
of  his  own  making,  I  do  not  pretend  to  do  so  on  the  present  occasion. 
I  do,  however,  feel  desirous  that  you  should  not  forget  the  scene  and 
the  occurrences  that  so  suddenly  prompted  me  to  engage  in  this  task; 
nor  overlook  the  fact  that  I  did  not  begin  these  letters  of  698  pages 
until  about  the  middle  of  last  May. 

I  have  found  the  mechanical  labor  of  it  severe, 

"  Sed  tna  me  virtns  tamen,  et  sperata  yolnptas 
Saavis  amicitiaB,  quemyis  efferre  laborem 
Suadet ;  et  indaoit  noctes  vigilare  serenas 
Qaerentem  diotis  qaibns,  et  quo  oarmine  demun 
Clara  taae  possim  prapandere  Inmini  menti 
Res  qnibns  occoltas  penitns  conyisere  possis." 

These  beautiful  lines  of  the  poet  Lucretius,  I  quote  from  the  Treatise 
de  Berum  Natura,  and  I  do  so  in  order  that  the  dead  Roman  might 
speak,  and  say,  in  better  language  than  any  I  could  indite,  how  strong 
the  motive  that  has  induced  me  to  this  labor.  Pray,  then,  receivethis 
work  of  his  head,  his  heart,  and  his  hands,  from  your  former  Instructor, 
with  kindness,  and  assist  him  to  invoke  for  it  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  all  our  brethren  of  the  Medical  Profession,  who  I  hope  will  see 
in  it  the  evidences  of  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  usefulness,  and 
therein  the  dignity  of  our  honorable  vocation. 

I  pray  you  ever  to  look  upon  the  medical  profession,  not  as  a  busi- 
ness, but  as  a  great  Morality — not  as  a  trade,  but  as  a  Mission  appoint- 
ed by  God  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  men. 

Farewell,  dear  young  gentlemen,  and  believe 

me,  affectionately,  your  friend 

and  respectful  servant, 


CHARLES  D.  MEIGS. 


Philadblphia,  26M  Nov, 

324  Walnut  Street. 
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57,  578 

explained,  572 

with  hemorrhage,  572 

with  vaginal  dot,  573 
Falling  of  the  womb,  169,  228 
Fallopian  tubes,  diseases  of  the,  364, 368 
False  membranes  of  dysmenorrhcea,  477 
Fasciols  for  the  inflamed  breast,  690 
Fastidious  patient,  case  of  a,  35 
Female,  her  distinctive  characteristics,  54  • 

weakness  or  fluor  albus,  155 
Fever,  childbed,  letter  on,  598 

milk,  the,  681 
Fibroids  on  the  womb,  322 
Fibrous  degeneration  of  the  womb,  324 
Figure  of  retroverted  womb,  328 
Fistulous  opening  of  the  urethra  onrod, 

127, 128 
Flexion  of  womb— cause  of  dysmanorrhcM, 
164 

leuoorrhosa,  472 
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Flexion  of  the  womb  equal  to  stricture  of 

canal  of  the  neck,  164 
Flooding  in  abortion  cases,  649 

Binder  in,  577, 589 

Patient  never  to  sit  np  daring,  677 

turn  out  the  clot  in,  674 

after  labor,  574 

before  labor,  579 

during  labor,  679 
Fleurens  on  the  brain,  677 
Fluor  albus,  155 
Follicle  of  de  Oraaf,  49 
Free  martin,  J.  Hunter  on  the,  147 
Freriohs  on  eclampsia  with  Bright'a  dis- 
ease, 663 

Galaotcphorous  tubes,  the,  686 
Gendrin  on  menstruation,  426 
Generative  organs,  70 
Genevoix,  Emile,  his  iron  by  hydrogen,  211 
Genitalia,  the,  70 

warts  on  the,  91 
Genus  an  unit,  65 
Georget  on  hjsteria,  498 
Germ,  the,  not  sexual,  51 

origin  of,  423 

I>eriodicit7  of  evolution,  420 
Germinal  membrane,  48 

vesicle  and  spots,  48 
Glands  of  Duvemej,  90 
Globe  pessary,  215,  230 

its  faults,  260 
Gooch's  canula,  313 
Gordon's  experiences  in  ohild-bed  fever, 

606,  609,  613,  641 
Graafian  vesicle,  49 
Granulated  os  tino»,  426 

urethral  membrane,  164 
Granville's  case  of  ovaric  pregnancy,  368 
Grauiex,  Dr.,  his  seton,  76 
Gravid  womb,  how  evolved,  506 
Guaiaoum,  Dewees'  vol.  tinct.  of,  477 
Gyuasciorum  of  Spach,  186 

Habitual  abortion,  560,  662 

Hffimatosis,  the,  378 

tissue  by  which  effected,  380 

Hemorrhage,  uterine,  327,  573 

Hale,  Horatio,  quoted,  100 

Hasty  diagnosis,  319 

Hatch,  Dr.,  his  case  of  inversion,  280 

Heart  clot  from  fainting,  578 
danger  of,  from  flooding,  678 
of  the  whale,  its  great  power,  462 

Heberden,  Dr.,  cited,  133 

Helen  Blanque,  a  dialogue  with,  188 

Hemans,  verses  by  Mrs.,  60 

Henle  on  corpus  luteum,  431 

Hermaphrodism,  147 

Hervez  de  Ch6goin,  caoutchouc  pessary, 
217,  223  y^      J* 

Hey  on  child-bed  fever,  629 

Heterologous  womb,  303,  324 

Hippocrates,  treatment  of  prolapsus,  186 

Holland  Sir  Henry,  quotation  from,  676 


Honey-bee,  the,  reproduction  of,  52 
Hooper,  Dr.,  on  tumors,  326 
Hordeolum,  a  sign  of  pregnancy,  613 
Huguier,  Dr.,  on  Duvemey's  glands,  90 
Hunter,  John,  the  free-martin,  described bj, 

147 
Huschke  on  the  ovary,  424, 432 
Hydatids,  348 
Hydrometra,  348 
Hymen,  the,  and  vagina,  102 

imperforate,  case  of,  117 
Hyperesthesia,  abdominis  in  prolapsiu, 

173 
Hypertrophy  of  clitoris  (plate),  142 

ovary,  354 

womb,  290,  507 
Hysteria,  letter  on,  489 

diagnosis  of,  600 

eclampsia  caused  by  it,  664 

Lay  cock  Prof.,  his  remarks  on,  499 

male  patient  in  a,  493 
by  Sydenham,  494 

sexual  nature  of,  496,  664 

treatment  of,  501 

Ideal  model,  167 

Ignorance  of  medicine  among  the  peoplC) 

36 
Immobility  of  the  womb,  230 

case  of,  231 
Imperforation,  113 
Inflammation  of  the  os  uteri,  296 

of  non-gravid  womb,  letter  on,  283 

breast,  681 

crural  vein,  64 

I>eritoneum,  699 

uterine  veins,  619 
Influence  of  U.  S.  climate  on  women,  393 
Ingleby's  case,  retroversion,  248 
Insolation,  effects  of  on  health,  394 
Infiltrated  labia,  78 

legs,  80,  627 

and  thickened  vaginal  mucous  mem- 
brane, 126 
Intellectual  powers  of  women,  54 
Inversion  of  the  bladder,  163 

urethral  membrane,  154 

vagina,  126 

womb,  270 

Dailez  on,  281 

Hatch's  case,  280 

Levis'  case,  279 

womb,  letter  on,  270 

diagnosis  of,  270 

how  reposited,  276 
Involution  of  the  womb,  589 
Iodine  for  uterine  tumors,  329 
Iron  by  hydrogen,  211 

Qu6venneand  Miquelard's,  211 

De  Breuil,  Genevoix,  211 
Irritable  womb,  causes  abortion,  562 
Itching  of  the  privy  parts,  96 

Jewish  women,  compntatioD  of  tent,  ^ 
Jobert  de  Lamballe,  the  aotual  oauteiy)  338 
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Jaoqaemier  on  round  ligaments,  240 

Kennedj,  Dr.  Erorj,  624 

Kob«lt  Dr.,  82 

Kraose  Mr.,  his  analjais  of  the  egg,  662 

Labia,  the,  76 

diseases  of  the,  77 
cohesion  with  njmpha,  139 
infiltrated,  78 
majora,  76 
minora,  91 

warts  on  the,  91 
Labial  abscess,  97 
cjsts,  90 
^     mptare  or  laceration,  86 
thrombns,  81 

faUl  case  of,  83 
Labor  and  pregnancy  as  causes  of  prolap- 
sus, 181 
rendered  dangerous  hy  stricture  of 
Tagina,  120 
Laceration  of  njmphn,  100 
perineum,  87 
womb,  87 
Ladj  Webster's  pill,  406 
Lamotte  on  prolapsus,  171 
Larra  of  the  bee  not  sexual,  52 
Lajcock,  Dr.  Thos.,  on  morbi  simulati,  499 
Lee,  Dr.  Robert,  on  contagion  of  childbed 
fever,  609 
dissection  of  childbed  fever  cases,  648 

crural  phlebitis,  647,  648 
post-partum  changes  in  womb,  589 
speculum  uteri,  285 
Lee,  Dr.  T.  Safford,  on  }>oljpus,  313 

on  tapping,  359 
Leeches  to  os  uteri,  298 
Legouais,  quotation  from,  636 
Letter  i.  Motives  for  writing,  33 

II.  General  remarks  on  conduct,  34 
m.  Sex,  47 

IV.  Sexual  peculiarities,  54 
V.  Sexual  organs,  70 
▼I.  Wounds,  laceration  of  labium,  82 
VII.  Wounds,  laceration  of  labia,  &c., 

86 
VIII.  Njmphs,  98 

IX.  Vagina,  hymen,  102 

X.  Labia  and  njmphn  coherent,  139 
XI.  CUtoris,  144 

XII.  Leucorrhcea,  or  whites,  155 

XIII.  Displacements  of  the  womb,  169 

XIV.  Displacements  of  the  womb,  207 
XV.  Displacements  of  the  womb,  214 

XVI.  Prolapsus  uteri,  228 
XVII.  Retroversion,  235 
XVIII.  Anteversion,  263 
zix.  Inversion,  270 

XX.  Diseases  of  the  non-gravid  womb, 

283 

XXI.  Polypus,  301 
XXII.  Polypus,  317 

xxm.  On  caroinoma  uteri,  831 
xzrv.  On  distension  of  the  womb,  340 
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XXV.  On  distension  of  the  womb,  348 
XXVI.  On  diseases  of  the  ovaries,  351 
xxvu.  On   diseases    of  the    Fallopian 

tubes,  363 
XXVIII.  On  puberty,  370 
XXIX.  Menstrua,  412 

XXX.  Menstrua,  422 

XXXI.  Menstrua,  429 
XXXII.  Menstrua,  439 

xxxra.  On  menagoga,  453 
XXXIV.  On  menorrhagia,  460 
XXXV.  On  dysmenorrhcBa,  469 
XXXVI.  On  change  of  life,  478 
XXXVII.  On  hysteria,  489 
xxxvin.  On  disorders  of  pregnancy,  504 
XXXIX.  On  hydrsmia  of  pregnancy,  530 
XL.  On  abortion,  542 
XLi.  On  puerperal  diseases,  570 
XLii.  Puerperal  fever,  598 
XLiii.  Crural  phlebitis,  646 
xuv.  Puerperal  convulsions,  653 
XLV.  The   breast,  mammary  abscess, 

681 
from  Prof.  Brainard,  92 
Leucorrhoea,  letter  on,  155 
of  the  womb,  161 
of  the  vagina,  156, 161 
from  flexion  of  the  womb,  164 
from  stricture,  166 
from  pessary,  158 
from  polypus,  164 
from  retroversion,  164 
with  ulceration,  160, 162 
Levatores  ani,  state  of,  in  prolapsus,  176 
Levret  on  prolapsus,  177 
Ligamenta  rotunda  in  retroversion,  236 
Lisfranc  on  excision  of  cervix  uteri,  335 
Lochia,  625 
Longet,  585,  588 
Louyer  Villermay  on  the  clitoris,  146 

on  hysteria,  495 
Luteum,  corpus,  49 

Macula  germination,  48 

Mackintosh's  treatment  for  dysmenorrhoea, 
472 

Malgaigne,  recto-vaginal  hernia,  124 

Malingering,  hysterical,  499 

Male  and  female  compared,  52 

Mammary  abscess,  696 

Manners  becoming  to  the  medical  charac- 
ter, 45 

Mauriceau's  excision  of  the  nympha,  143 

Mayor,  retroversion  of  womb,  256 

Medical  notes  by  Dr.  Holland,  676 

Medicine,  the  popular  ignorance  concern- 
ing, 36 
the  true  dignity  of,  44 
to  the  vulgar,  is  a  mystery,  40 

Meissner,  Dr.  L.,  on  physometra,  341 

Membrana  vasorum  commune,  195,  198, 
213,  318,  381 

Menorrhagia,  460 

alum  a  remedy  for,  468 
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Menorrhagia,  oases  of,  464,  466 

cansed  by  iMlypos,  307 

ergot  a  cure  for,  4&4,  469 

tampon  a  cure  for,  4ti66 
Menstrua,  the  letter  on,  412,  422,  429 

the  loss,  422-429 

analyses  of  the,  447 

not  seoreted  but  effused,  446 

non-appearance  of  the,  from  imper- 
foration,  114 

occurring  during  pregnancy,  tends  to 
abortion,  560 

periodicity  of  the,  420 

quantity  of,  444 

tables  of  the  appearance  of  the,  421 
disappearance  of  the,  487 
Mercury,  acid  nitrate  of,  336 
Merriman  on  retroversion,  241 

tables  of  the  duration  of  pregnancy 
by,  543 

note  on  the  clitoris  by,  138 
Metallic  iron-powder,  iron  by  hydrogen, 

211 
Metro-i>eritoniti8,  599 
Metroscope,  288,  297 
Metroscopy,  296 

Metrosoopic  appearance  of  os,  &o.,  159 
Migration  of  animals,  420 
Milk,  quantity  yielded  by  the  breast,  687 

abscess,  696 

fever,  691 

leg,  letter  on,  646 
Mittelfleischbracke,  87 
Modesty  of  women  a  bar  to  diagnosis,  34 
Mons,  the,  72 

disease  of  the,  73 

seton  for  the,  75 
Moreau  on  relaxed  symphysis,  75 
Motives  for  writing,  33 
Miiller  on  cancer,  333 
Mystery  closely  allied  to  quackery,  42 

Narrowness  congenite  of  vagina,  106 
Nascent  polypus,  a  case  of,  231 
Nausea  of  pregnancy,  514 

a  case  of,  in  pregnancy,  516 

prescriptions  for  cases  of,  515-516 
Negrier,  Dr.,  on  the  ovaries,  426 
Neuralgia  of  anemia,  202 

of  belly  in  prolapsus,  173 
Neurosity,  rationale  of,  by  Cerise,  213 
Ninth  day,  596 
Nipple,  the,  688 

countersunk,  the,  689 

shield,  689 

sore,  693,  695 
Nitrate  of  silver  in  womb,  cases,  208 
in  inflamed  os,  299 
in  leucorrhcaa,  161 
NymphsB,  the,  98 

cohesion  of  the,  98 

Hottentot,  99 

hypertrophied,  142, 149 

lacerated,  100 

and  labia  cohering,  139 


Nymph»,  ulcerated,  142 
Nymphomania,  157 

Oat-meal  gruel,  595 
Obstetrical  auscultation,  521 
(Edema  gravidarum,  80 

of  labium,  78 

threatens  with  eclampsia,  80 
Opium  in  flooding,  580 
Organs  of  reproduction,  70 
Os  uteri,  raspberry  inflammation  of  the, 
163 

too  patulous,  163 

rarely  ulcerated,  162 
Ovarian  cysts,  danger  of  tapping,  359 

pregnancy,  OranviUe^s  case  of,  368 

tumors,  spontaneous  oure  of,  357, 358 

ovaritis  difficult  to  diagnosticate,  353 
Ovary,  enormous  size  of  an,  354 
Ovaritis,  353 
Oviposit,  435 
Ovariotomy,  362 
Ovisac,  the,  49 
Ovulation,  authors  on,  426 
Ovum,  too  rapid  growth  of  the,  350 

what  it  is,  47 

Painfulnese  of  abortiona,  548 
P&les  couleurs^  392 
PalpiUtion  in  hydremia,  382 
Pancoast,  Prof.,  operation  in  spasm  of  ri- 
gina,  230 
in  case  of  vaginal  fistula,  12S 
Parent  du  Chatelet,  remarks  on  the  clitoris, 

146 
Patulous  OS  uteri,  153 
Pubic,  symphysis  relaxed,  74 
Periodicity  of  menstruation,  419 
Peritonitis,  puerperal,  598 
Perineum,  lacerated,  87 

ununited  wound  of  the,  89 
Pessaries,  215 

causes  of  leucorrhcea,  158 
Evans,  Dr.,  his  elastic  annular,  2^ 
Heberden*B  saying  concerning,  183 
manner  of  using,  233 
Dr.  Physick's  globe,  216 
when  to  be  removed,  219 
P6t  vaginal,  le,  342 
Phlebitis  in  gestation,  529 
Phlegmasia  dolens,  letter  on,  646 
in  child-bed  fevers,  598 
Phlegmon  of  labia,  97 
Physick,  Dr.,  his  method  in  abortions,  563 
his  method  in  phlebitis,  651 
his  globe  jMSsary,  206 
objected  to,  260 
Physiological  hypertrophy  of  gravid  wo&b, 

306 
Physician,  the,  36,  37,  45 
Physometra,  341 
Placenta,  544 
Polypus  uteri,  301 

of,  302,  303,  307,  309, 315, 
321,  622 
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Polypns  uteri,  flooding,  306-11,  608-632 
Gooch's  oanala  for,  314 
malignant,  312 

misinterpreted  as  prolapsns,  319 
mode  of  evolution  of,  305 
whites  caused  bj,  164 
Pouchet,  Dr.,  theorio  position,  426 

on  the  ovaria,  426 
Pregnancy,  disorders  of,  letter  on,  504 
ansmia  of,  530 
auscultation  in,  522 
De  Paul  on,  522 
Kennedy  on,  624 
saliTation  during,  515 
signs  of,  510 
tubal,  365 

volume  of  the  womb  in,  252 
vomiting  in,  516 
Procidentia  vagin»,  126 

vesios,  153 
Prolapsus  uteri,  170, 177, 179,  228 

from  labor,  181 
Prosthetes  in  leucorrhooa,  168,  221 
Pruritus  vulva,  95 
Puberty,  a  letter  on,  370 
Pulse  joint  relaxed,  74 
Pudenda,  the,  72 

Puerperal  convulsions,  letter  on,  653 
hysteria  the  basis  of,  654-656 
intestines,  state  of  the  in,  637-638 
kidneys  concerned  in,  657 
loss  of  albumen  in  the  initiatory 

processes  of,  659 
Bright's  disease  in,  659 
case  of,  by  author,  659 
urine  to  be  tested  in,  660 
albuminuria  in,  660 
rate  of  the  loss  of  albumen  in,  660 
fever,  a  letter  on,  598 

contagious?  603,  608,  609,  613, 
614,  619,  626,  629,  630,  632 
Pyemia,  600 

Que  venue's  iron,  by  hydrogen,  211 
Qu&nesville's  iron,  211 
Quickening,  511 

Raclborski,  the  endangium,  380 

on  puberty,  380 
Rachel,  59 

Rachel  and  Laban,  450 
Rainald,  Thomas,  the  catamenia,  413 

on  decency,  71 
Randolph,  Dr.,  operation  for  absence  of  va- 
gina, 105 
Raspberry  inflammation,  163 
Rectocele,  vaginal,  128,  130 
Relaxed  symphysis,  74,  538,  539 
Religio  medici  of  Sir  Th.  Browne,  46 
Retention  of  menses,  114 

of  urine  in  lying-in  women,  592 
Retroversion  of  the  womb,  letter  on,  235 

Amussat  on,  240 

cases  of,  243,  244,  248 

dialogue  on,  244 

45 


Retroversion  of  the  womb.  Mayor  on,  256 
Wier's  case,  255 
as  causing  leucorrhoea,  164 
caused  by  the  bladder,  241,  249 
instrument  for  (figure),  258 
with  adhesions,  251 

Rheumatism  of  womb,  582 

Rhubarb,  sweet  tincture,  with  gentian,  518 

Round  ligaments,  239 

Rupture  of  vagina,  92 

Rutter,  Dr.,  his  oases,  606,  609 

Ryder,  Ann,  307 

Sachets  for  leuoorrhoea,  221 

Salivation  in  pregnant  women,  573 

Scars  in  genitalia,  97 

School-girls  prone  to  amenorrhoea,  381 

Sea-bathing,  404 

Seneca's  letter  to  Lncilius,  200 

Seton  for  symphyseal  inflammations,  75 

Sex,  51 

Burdach  on,  56 

characteristics,  letter  on,  54 

organs  of,  letter  on  the,  70 
Sieur  Lamotte,  171 
Signs  of  pregnancy,  510,  520 

cautions  on  the,  524 

De  Paul  on,  521 
Simon's  analysis  of  the  blood,  197 

of  menstrua,  448 
Simulative  prolapsus,  187 
Sins  of  the  organs,  302 
Six  miles  a  day,  190 
Sitting  up,  596 
Size  of  the  womb,  252 
Sore  nipple,  693 
Spach's  gjmsoiorum,  185 
Speculum  uteri,  288,  297 
Sphincterismus,  134, 136,  230,  293 
Spontaneous  cure  of  inversion,  281 

ovulation,  426 
Spurred  rye,  550 
Strictured  vagina,  106 

cause  of  whites,  160 

of  a  woman  in  labor,  120 

of  cervix,  473 

Mackintosh's  method,  473 
Strangury  241 

Stroma  of  ovaries,  sexual  substance,  50, 57 
Strophium,  adhesive,  690 
Suckling,  637 
Sydenham's  case  of  hysteria,  494 

aerial  constitution,  602,  604 
Sympathies  with  gravid  womb,  508 
Symphyses  relaxed,  74 

Tablier  des  Hottentottes,  99 
Tampon,  466 

of  blood  in  the  womb,  dangerous,  578 
vagina,  574 

in  labors,  574 

in  menorrhagia,  466 
Tapping  dangerous  in  ovarian  tumors,  359 
Teach  the  people,  36 
Tenesmus  defined,  176 
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Testing  the  circulation  power,  385 

Theoric  positive  of  Pouchet,  426 

Thrombus,  labial,  81 

Tincture  of  rhubarb  and  gentian,  518 

Tonnelie  on  childbed  fevers,  600,  609,  619 

Touching,  297 

Treatment  for  hysteria,  601 

Trocar  thrust  into  the  womb,  case,  105 

Tubal  pregnancy,  364 

Tumor  of  the  womb,  324 

Turn  out  the  clot,  574 

Tympanitis,  342 

in  childbed  fever,  624 

Ulcerated  nymphae,  142 

vagina,  120 
Urethra,  granulated  inflammation  of  the, 

154 
Uterine  or  hysterical  influences,  489 
diagnosis  of,  289 
flbroids,  322 
hemorrhage,  330 
Utero- abdominal  supporters,  232 
Uterus,  the,  169 
gravid,  506 

evolution  of  the,  506 
flexion  of  the,  164  | 

the  heterologous,  324  | 

involution  of  the,  506 
retroverted,  235  | 

prolapsed,  169-228  | 

Ununited  wounds  of  perineum,  89  | 

Vaccination  in  pregnancy,  never,  597         | 
Vagina,  the,  129 

absence  of  the,  104  ! 

stricture  of  the,  106, 108, 109, 110, 112, 
118 

inversion  of  the,  126 

double,  136 
Vaginal  cystocele,  132 

enterocele,  131, 136 

rectocele,  129 

ulcer,  120 
Vaginitis,  123 
Vesicle,  the  germinal,  48 


Vesicle,  of  de  Oraaf,  49 

Purklnjean,  48 
Vermes  of  genitals,  91 
Vesico-vaginal  fistula,  127 
Virey,  Dr.,  44 
Vitellus,  the,  423 
Vitellary  membrane,  the,  425,  429 

corpuscles,  423 

nature  of  the  oorpos  luteum,  429 
Vomiting  of  pregnancy,  515,  519 
Vulva,  the,  72 

scars  on  the,  97 

Inflammation  of  the,  97 

pruritus  of  the,  95 

wounds  of  the,  86 

Wagner,  Rudolph,  m&cuUB  germinatirSf 

48 
Wall,  Dr.  Walters,  retroversion  case,  213 
Walking  exercise,  six  miles  a  day,  190 
Walpole's  letter,  40 
Warner's,  Mr.  J.,  pessaries,  215 
Watch-spring  pessary,  224 
Warts  on  the  vulva,  91 
Weir*8  retroversion  case,  255 
Whites,  or  fluor  albus,  155 
Woman,  sexual  organs  of,  70 

intellectual  and  physical  character- 
istics of,  54 

religion  and  civilixation  promoted  bjr, 
68 
Womb,  the,  169 

anteversion  of,  263 

carcinoma  of,  letter  on,  331 

degeneration  of  the,  324 

falling  of  the,  169,  228 

immobility  of  the,  230 

inversion  of  the,  270,  279,  281 

retroversion  of  the,  235 

polypus  of  the,  301 
Wounds,  laceration  of  the  labia,  81 
of  the  nymphsB,  100 
of  the  perineum,  87 

Yelk,  the,  425,  429 


THE   END. 
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OBSTETRICS; 

THE    SOIElSrCE   JsJS[T)   THE   AJB.T. 

BY  CHARLES  D.   MEIGS,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED. 

With  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  Illustratloni. 

la  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  750  pages,  leather,  $3  75. 

Though  the  work  has  receircd  onl  j  fire  pages  of  We  are  acoaainted  with  no  work  on  Midwifery  of 
enlargement,  its  eliapters  throughout  wear  the  im-  greater  practical  ralne. — Boston  Med.  and  Surffleal 
pr<*»a  of  carefal  rerision.     Expunging  and  rewriting,   JoumaL 

reinodelling  lU  sentences,  with  ocawional  new  ma-  Worthy  the  repuUtion  of  iU  distinguished  author, 
terial,  all  erince  a  lirely  desire  that  it  shall  deserre  ^Medkial  Exaa^ner 

to  be  regarded  as  Improved  in  manner  as  well  as__  ^,  '  ...  ^,.^ 

matter.  In  the  matter,  erery  stroke  of  the  pen  has  ^  ^e  most  sincerely  recommend  It,  both  to  the  stn- 
increased  the  ralne  of  the  book,  both  in  expnngings  ^«f '  and  practitioner,  as  a  more  complete  and  valu- 
and  additions.— Tr««fer»  Lancd,  Jan.  1857.  »We  work  on  the  science  and  art  of  Midwifery,  than 

any  of  the  numerous  reprints  and  American  editions 

The  best  American  work  on  Midwifery  that  is  ac-    of  European  work  on  the  same  subject. — N.  T.  Anna- 
cmsible  to  the  student  and  practitioner.— A:  W.  Med.    list, 
and  Surg.  Journal,  Jan.  1857.  we  hare,  therefore,  great  saUsfaction  in  bringing 

This  is  a  standard  work  by  a  great  American  Ob-   «»<>«»'  ®"  reader's  notice  the  matured  views  of  the 
stetrician.    It  is  the  third  and  last  edilion.  and,  in    L'«^l•*;..^™^:'^,^_^'»,,*°'^<>7*,^y  *"  the  department  to 
the  language  of  the  prefkce,  the  author  has  ** brought 
the  subject  up  to  the  latest  dates  of  real  improvement 
In  our  art  and  science." — NashviUe  Joum.  of  Med. 
and  Surg.,  May,  1857. 

As  an  elementary  treatise— concise,  but,  withal,  .   ,  -  i       .^        -      -? 

clear  and  comprehensive— we  know  of  no  one  better  now  before  us  as  representing  the  most  advanced  state 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  student;  while  the  young  of  obstetric  sdence  in  America  up  to  the  Ume  at  which 
practitioner  will  find  in  it  a  body  of  sound  doctrine,  *»«  ^rt*®"-  We  consider  Dr.  Meigs'  book  as  a  Taluable 
and  a  series  of  excellent  practical  dlrecUons,  adapted  acqt»i»ition  to  obstetric  literature,  and  one  that  will 
to  all  the  conditions  of  the  various  forms  of  labor  and  ^«T  much  assist  the  practitioner  under  many  eirenra. 
their  PesnlU,  which  he  will  be  Induced,  we  are  per-  ?**,«»««?  <>'  <*<>?*»*  »°d  perplexity.— TA*  DubUn  duar- 
suaded,  again  and  again  to  consult,  and  always  with    '^'V  JoumaL 

profit  It  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to  peruse  a  work  These  various  heads  are  subdivided  so  well,  so 
upon  the  subject,  from  which  we  have  received  greater  lucidly  explained,  that  a  good  memory  is  all  that  Is 
sattsfaetion,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  better  calco- ,  neoessary  in  older  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of 
lated  to  communicate  to  the  student  correct  and  dell-  >  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  important  subject.  Dr. 
nite  views  upon  the  several  topics  embraced  within  I  Meigs  has  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  the  profenion 
the  scone  of  its  teachings. — American  Journal  of  the  \  In  publishing  this  excellent  work. — St.  Louie  M$d. 
Medical  Sciencee.  '  and  Surg.  Journal. 


which  he  has  devoted  his  life  and  talents.— Xondon 
Med.  Oaxette. 

An  author  of  established  merit,  a  professor  of  Mid- 
wifery, and  a  practitioner  of  high  reputation  and  im- 
mense experience— we  mav  assuredly  regard  his  work 


A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASE 

OF  THE  NECK  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

With  numerous  Platis,  drawn  and  colored  from  Nature  in  the  highest  style  of  art. 

In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume ;  extra  cloth,  $4  50. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  this  work  has  been  to  present  in  a  small  compass  the  practical  resulu 
of  his  long  experience  in  this  important  and  distressing  class  of  diseases.  The  great  changes  in- 
troduced into  practice,  and  the  aoces^ions  to  our  knowledge  on  the  tubject,  within  the  last  few 
years,  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  metroscope,  brings  within  the  ordinary  practice  of  every  phy- 
sician numerous  cases  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  incurable,  and  renders  of  great  value  a 
work  like  the  present,  combining  practical  directions  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  with  an  ample 
series  of  illustrations,  copied  accurately  from  colored  drawings  made  by  the  author,  after  nature. 


The  work  before  us  Is  of  so  much  Interest  (and  In 
our  opinion,  the  best  of  his  productions),  that  we  can- 
not refrain  from  giving  it  something  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is 
of  the  highest  order,  seldom  equalled,  and,  perhaps, 
never  excelled,  in  the  publication  of  medical  books 


in  the  United  States.  The  numerous  colored  plates 
that  fill  nearly  half  the  volume  are  strikingly  Man- 
tlful,  life-like  and  correct.- TFesf em  Lancet. 

For  elaborateness,  has  no  parallel  in  the  records  of 
Midwifery. — Ohio  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


Publiihed  by  BLAVGEABD  *  LSA»  FUlaMpbU. 


WOBXB  B7  THE  BAMB  AUTHOR. 


ON  THE 


MTURE,  SIGNS,  AM)  TREATMENT 

OF  CHILDBED  FEYERS: 

IN  A  SERIES  OF  LETTERS 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF  HIS  CLASS. 
BY  CHARLES  D.  MEIGS,  M.  D., 

Profeuor  of  Midwifery  and  DiseMos  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  FUltdtli^. 
In  one  very  handsome  ocUvo  volume  of  362  pages ;  extra  doth,  92  SO. 


The  author,  a  practitioner  of  more  than  forty  years, 
has  collected  the  best  and  most  reliable  opinions  of 
many  writers  on  this  disease,  and  applying  to  them 
the  test  of  clinical  experience,  has  produced  a  rolume 
8U]>erior  in  many  respects  to  any  which  has  heretofore 
come  from  his  pen.  As  the  results  of  a  critical  inquiry 
into  the  literature  of  the  disease  and  a  large  and  long 
experience  in  practice,  this  rolume  will  be  receired  by 
the  profession  with  distinguished  favor,  and  we  feel 
warranted  in  commending  it  to  the  farorable  attention 
of  our  readers. — X.  T.  Journal  of  Jfedicine, 

The  present  is  upon  one  of  the  most  difficult  sub- 
jects in  obstetrics,  and  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  as  a 
whole  it  is  superior  to  any  other  work  upon  the  same 
subject. — Edinburgh  Med,  Journal. 

We  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  work 
abounding  in  practical  good  sense,  and  sound  patho- 
logical and  therapeutical  views. — St.  Louis  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal. 

This  book  win  add  moro  to  his  fame  than  either  of 
those  which  bear  his  name.  Indeed,  we  doubt  whether 
any  material  improvemont  will  be  made  on  the  teach- 
ings of  this  volume  for  a  century  to  come,  since  it  is 
80  eminently  practical,  and  based  on  profound  know 
ledge  of  the  science  and  consummate  skill  in  the  art  of 
healing,  and  ratified  by  an  ample  and  extensive  ex- 
perience, such  as  few  men  have  the  industry  or  good 
fortune  to  acquire.— JV:  Y.  Med.  Gazette. 

We  commend  this  work  to  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession in  the  southwest,  as  containing  matter  of  great 
interest  and  usefulness,  in  this  most  important  branch 
of  i^nctice.— Memphis  Med.  Recorder. 


The  instructive  and  interesting  author  of  this  work, 
whose  previous  labors  in  the  department  of  msHAM 
which  he  so  seduously  cultivates,  have  placed  hi* 
countrymen  under  deep  and  abiding  obligations,  agaiB 
challenges  their  admiration  in  the  f^eah  aad  viforsM, 
attractive  and  racy  pages  before  us.  It  is  a  delectablt 
book.  *  *  *  This  treatise  upon  childbed  feven 
will  have  an  extensive  sale,  being  destined,  as  it  de- 
serves, to  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  prud- 
tloner  who  scorns  to  lag  in  the  rear  of  his  brachrea. 
— Nashtille  JoumaX  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

All  questions  of  Interest  connected  with  the  pscr* 
peral  state  are  fully  treated  on  In  this  woric ;  aad  si 
it  contains  the  sum  total  of  the  author's  forty  yeaii' 
experience.  It  cannot  fall  to  be  a  most  valoaUs  addi- 
tion to  our  libraries.— A'.  0.  Med.  Akaor. 

A  work  that  will  ever  be  the  most  valuable  as  it  ii 
the  most  practical,  on  a  subject  the  importaBCs  ti 
which  cannot  be  too  vividly  present  to  the  niad  of 
the  practitioner  in  the  practice  of  obstetric  medlcise. 
— American  Lancet 

The  subject  itself  is  handled  ao  well,  so  thoipogkly. 
with  an  amount  of  practical  knowtodgs  aad  Isarart 
disquisitions  so  far  in  advance  of  anything  which  w» 
poor  "sophomore  scollards**  could  ever  reach,  that 
we  ground  our  arms  like  soldiers  overeoms  by  ssfc- 
rlor  force,  and  make  our  recantation  public  Tbcrt 
is  too  much  heart  In  these  books,  a  warmth  of  fesllai 
which  rings  like  the  genuine  metal,  and  an  sanstf* 
neas  of  purpose  which  is  too  natural  not  to  be  trss. 
which  works  upon  us.— To.  Med,  and  Surg.  JimmsL 
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BLANGHARS  &  LEA'S 
MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  PUBLICATIOM 


TO  THB  MEDICAIm  PROFESSION. 

Id  tlie  present  catalogue  we  have  affixed  prices  to  our  publicatioosi  ia  obedience 
to  the  repeated  requests  of  numerous  members  of  the  profession.  While  books, 
like  all  other  articles,  must  necessarily  vary  somewhat  in  cost  throughout  the  ex- 
tended territories  of  this  country,  yet  our  publications  will  generally  be  furnished 
at  these  rates  by  booksellers  throughout  the  Union^  who  can  readily  and  speedily 
procure  any  which  they  may  not  have  on  hand. 

To  accommodate  those  physicians  who  have  not  convenient  access  to  bookstores, 
or  who  cannot  order  through  merchants  visiting  the  larger  cities,  we  ?nll  forward 
our  works  by  muly/ree  o/poitage,  on  receipt  of  the  printed  prices  in  current  funds 
or  postage  stamps.  As  our  business  is  wholesale,  and  we  open  accounts  with  book- 
sellers only,  the  amount  must  in  every  case,  without  exception,  accompany  the 
order,  and  wo  can  assume  no  risks  of  the  mail,  either  on  the  money  or  the  books; 
and  as  we  sell  only  our  own  publications,  we  can  supply  no  others.  Physicians 
will,  therefore,  see  the  convenience  and  advantage  of  making  their  purchases,  when- 
ever practicable,  from  the  nearest  bookseller. 

We  can  only  add  that  no  exertions  are  spared  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the 
gratifying  confidence  hitherto  manifested  by  the  profession  in  all  works  bearing  our 
imprint 

BLANGHARD  k  LEA. 

Philadblpbia,  April,  1899. 

%*  Wo  have  just  ready  a  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  our  Medical  and 
Scientific  Publications,  forming  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  80  large  pages,  containing 
specimens  of  illustrations,  notices  of  the  medical  press,  &c.  Ac.  It  has  been  pre- 
pared without  regard  to  expense,  and  will  be  found  one  of  the  handsomest  specimens 
of  typographical  execution  as  yet  presented  in  this  coantry.  Copies  will  be  sont  to 
any  address,  by  mail,  free  of  postage,  on  reoeipt  of  nine  cents  in  stamps. 

Catalogues  of  our  numerous  publications  in  miscellaneous  and  educational  litefft- 
ture  forwarded  on  application. 


TWO  MEDICAL  PERIODICALS,  FREE  OF  POSTAGE, 

FOR  FITE  DOLLJlRS  PER  AIVNIJIII. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES,  suljectto 
postage,  when  not  paid  for  in  advance, $500 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY,  invariably  in  advance,      -       -      1  00 
or,  BOTH  pxRioDiCALS  fumished,  frci  or  postaqi,  for  Five  Dollars  remitted 
in  advance. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 
Edited  by  ISAAC  HATS,  M.  D., 

16  pnblislied  Quarteriy,  on  the  flrat  or  Jaaimry,  April,  July,  and  October.  Eech  number  oontaiBt 
at  least  two  huodred  and  eighty  large  octavo  pages,  handflomely  and  appropriately  illustrated, 
wherever  necessary.  It  has  now  been  issued  regularly  for  more  than  THtRTT-rirs  years,  and  it  has 
been  under  the  control  ol'  the  present  editor  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Throucfaom 
this  long  period,  it  has  maintained  its  position  in  the  highest  rank  of  medical  periodicals  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  has  received  the  cordial  support  of  the  entire  profession  in  this  country.  Its  list  of 
CoUaborators  will  be  found  to  contain  a  large  number  of  the  most  distingnitihed  names  of  the  pro- 
fession in  every  section  of  the  United  States,  rendering  the  departmeat  devoted  to 

ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS 

full  of  varied  and  important  matter,  of  great  mierest  to  all  nractitionera. 

As  the  aim  of  the  Journal,  however,  is  to  oombine  the  advantages  presented  by  all   the  different 
▼arieciea  of  periodicals,  in  its 
1 


AMD   8CIENTIPIG   PUBLICATIONS. 


ALLEN   <J.    M.),   M.  D., 
Profenor  ttf  kmmtomj  in  the  PemMylTmnU  Medieal  Collefe,  A«. 

THE  PRACTICAL  ANATOMIST;  or,  The  Student's  Guide  in  the  DisBectang- 
ROOM.  With  266  illustrmtiooa.  Id  one  haodaome  royal  I2mo.  ToliUBa,  of  over  600  puges,  lea- 
ther.   S2  25. 

In  the  arrangement  of  thw  work,  the  author  has  endeavt>red  to  prewnt  a  complete  and  thorough 
eourae  of  diMectiona  in  a  clearer  and  more  available  form  for  practical  use,  than  has  ait  yet  been 
accomplished.  The  chapters  follow  each  other  in  the  order  in  which  diMeeiions  are  usually  ooo- 
ducted  in  this  country,  and  as  each  region  is  taken  up,  every  detail  regarding  it  is  fully  described 
and  illustreied,  so  that  the  student  is  not  interrupted  in  his  labors,  by  the  neoessiiy  of  rererring  from 
one  portion  of  the  volume  to  another. 


However  valuable  nay  be  the  *<  Disseetor^t 
Outdes^'  which  we,  of  lato,  have  bad  oeeaiioa  to 
notice,  we  feel  confident  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Allen 
is  superior  to  an^  of  them.  We  believe  with  the 
anthor,  that  none  is  so  folly  iUoatrated  as  this,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  work  is  such  as  to  facilitate 
the  labors  of  the  stndeat  in  scqairing  a  thoroash 
practical  kaowledge  of  Anatomy.  We  most  eorm- 
ally  recommend  it  to  their  attention.— ir«»l«r»  Lai^ 
SSI,  I>ee.  lfiS6. 

We  beiieve  it  to  be  one  o(  the  most  oseful  works 
apon  the  subject  ever  written.  It  is  handsomely 
lilDStrated,  well  printed,  aad  will  be  found  of  eoa- 
venient  size  fur  use  in  the  dissecting-room.^ — MUl. 
'    r,  Dec.  IdM. 


From  Prof,  J.  S.  Daet«,  Uni9er$itif  ff  fa. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  work  that  attains  so 
fally  the  obieet  which  it  proposes. 

F^tn  C,  P.  AwMf,  M.  D.,  Dsmsnsirsfsr,  OM- 
esfftly  of  Mitkigam. 

I  have  exassined  the  work  briely,  but  even  this 
examination  hascoavtaced  me  that  it  is  an  eicellent 
guide  for  the  Dissector.  Its  illustrations  are  beau- 
tiful, aad  more  than  I  have  seei^  in  a  work  of  this 
kiad.  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending 
it  to  my  dsBses  as  tkt  Uzt-^ook  9/  tk«  di§t4€tmg- 
r00m. 


ANALYTICAL    COMPENDIUM 
OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE,  containing  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  Midwifery, 
Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Praotiee  of  Medicine.    By  John  Nbill,  M.  D., 
and  F.  G.  Smith,  M.  D.     New  sjid  enlarced  edition,  one  thick  volume  ruyal  12mo.  o(  over 
1000  pegen,  with  374  illustrations.    $3  00.    tST  See  Null,  p.  24. 

ABEL  (F.  A.)p   F.  C.8.   AND  C.    L.    BLOXAM. 

HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Technical ;  with  a 
Reconunendatory  Preface  by  Dr.  Hofmahm.  In  one  lafge  octavo  rolume,  extra  cloth,  of  4tf2 
pages,  with  iUustratioos.    $3  25. 

ASHWELL   (SAMUEL),  M.  D., 
Obstetric  Physician  and  Lecturer  to  Gay's  Hospital,  London. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN. 

Illustrated  by  Caj<es  derived  from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  Third  American,  from  the  Third 
and  revised  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  vdunie,  extra  cloth,  ot  &28  pages.    $3  00. 
The  most  useful  practical  work  on  the  subject  in  I     The  most  aMs,  aad  certainly  the  most  standard 
the  English  Isngusge.  — i?etio«  Msd.  and  <S^fg.  I  snd  practical,  work  on  female  diseases  that  we  have 
JvurmMl.  \  yet  seen.— Msdiee-CAtrtffgiea/  lUvitw. 

ARNOTT  (NEILL),  M.  D. 
ELEMENTS    OF    PHTSICS;    or  Natural  Philosophy,  General  aod  Medical. 
Written  for  univerital  use,  in  plain  or  non-technical  language.    A  new  edition,  by  Isaac  Hati, 
M.  U.    Complete  in  one  ocuvo  volume,  leather,  of  484  pages,  with  about  two  hundred  iliustn- 
tkMts.    f2  50.  

BUDO  (QEORQE),  M.  O.,  F.  R.  S., 

Professor  of  Medicine  in  King's  College,  London. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER.      Third  Amerioaii,  from  the  third  and 
enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  four  benoti- 
fuUy  colored  plates,  and  numerous  vrood-cuts.    pp.  500.    93  00.    {JuH  Issned.) 
Has  fairljr  established  for  itself  a  p(ace  among  the  1  is  not  perceptibly  changed,  the  history  of  liver  dis- 
etassieal  medical  literature  of  England.— Sr if t<A    eases  is  made  more  complete,  and  is  kept  upon  a  level 
and  Etnign  Medif-Ckir.  JS««mw,  July,  1857.  |  with  the  prtigress  of  modem  science.    It  is  the  bset 

Dr.  Bsdd*s  Trestise  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver  is  j  ^"'U  "".t'T"^  ®'  the  Liver  in  any  lanruage.^ 
nowastandardwork  in  Medical  literature,  aad  dor-  London  Mid.  Tinut  on^  OeMiu,  Jane  i7,  IdSTT 
iag  the  intervals  which  have  elapsed  between  the  I  This  work,  now  the  standard  book  of  refereaes  on 
sueeesaive  editions,  the  suthor  has  incorporated  into  I  the  diseases  of  which  it  trrau,  has  been  carefully 
the  text  the  most  striking  novelties  which  have  cha-  '  revised,  and  many  new  illustrations  o(  the  views  ut 
raeterised  the  recent  progress  of  hepatic  physiology  1  the  learned  anthor  added  in  the  present  edition.^ 
and  pathology;  so  thataltliough  the  sine  of  the  book  ;  Dublin  Quarurlp  Joummlf  Aug.  Ib57. 

BT  THE  SAME  AITTHOS. 

ON  THE  ORGANIC  DISEASES  AND  FUNCTIONAL  DISORDERS  OP 

THE  STOIiAGH.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    $1  90. 

Prom  tne  high  position  occupied  by  Dr.  Budd  ss  <  style,  thesabjacUars  well  arranged,  end  the  praetl- 
a  teacher,  a  writer,  and  a  practitioner,  it  is  almost  I  cal  preeepts,  both  of  diagnosis  aad  treatasent,  denote 
needless  to  state  that  the  present  book  may  be  eon-  the  eharacter  of  a  thoughtful  and  experienced  ahs- 
sailed  with  grealadvaatage.  It  is  written  in  an  easy  I  sician.— Leatfea  Mod.  Timi%  «a4,  <iaMiu. 


BLANCHARD  A?  LEA'S  MEDIOAL 


BUCKNILL  (J.  C),  M.  D., 

Medleal  Baporintendeat  of  the  Devon  Coanty  LaoAtio  AsjLmb  ;  mad 

DANIEL  H.  TUKE,  M.  D., 

Visiting  Medical  Officer  to  the  York  Retreat. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEDICINE;   containing  the  Histoiy, 

No«ology,  Description,  Statintics,  Diasrnosia,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  INSANITY.  With 
a  Plate.  In  one  handsome  octavo  yolume,  of  536  pages.  S3  00.  (Now  Ready,  July,  18SB.) 
The  increase  of  mental  di!<ea«e  in  its  various  forms,  and  the  difficult  questions  to  which  it  ii 
constantly  giving  rise,  reader  the  snbject  one  of  daily  enhanced  interest,  requiring  on  the  pait  of 
the  phyi^ician  a  constantly  greater  familiarity  with  this,  the  most  perplexing  branch  of  his  profes- 
sion. At  the  same  time  there  has  been  for  some  years  no  work  accessible  in  this  country,  pfeiesi- 
ing  the  results  of  recent  investigations  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Proniosia  of  Insanity,  and  the  greatly 
improved  methods  of  treatment  which  have  done  so  much  in  alleviating  the  csondition  or  restoriag 
the  health  of  the  insane.  To  fill  this  vacancy  the  publishers  present  this  Totume,  assured  that 
the  distinguished  reputation  and  ezperience  of  the  authors  will  entitle  it  at  once  to  the  coofidenee 
of  both  (-tudent  and  practitioner.  Its  scope  may  be  gathered  from  the  declaration  of  the  authors 
that  "their  aim  has  oeen  to  supply  a  text  book  whicn  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  acquisitioB  d 
such  knowledge,  sufficiently  elementary  to  be  adapied  to  the  wants  of  the  student,  and  sofficieaily 
modern  in  its  views  and  explicit  in  its  teaching  to  suffice  for  the  demands  of  the  practitioner." 


BENNETT  (J.    HUQHES),   M.  D.,   F.  R.  8.  E., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  ia  the  University  of  Ediabnrgh,  ike. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OP  PULMONARY  TUBERCU- 

LOSIS,  and  on  the  Local  Medication  of  Pharyngeal  and  Laryngeal  Diseases  frequently  mistakea 
for  or  associated  with.  Phthisis.    One  vol.  ovo., extra  cloth,  witli  wood-cuts.    pp.  130.    II  23. 


BENNETT  (HENRY),  M.  D. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  UTERUS, 

ITS  CERVIX  AND  APPENDAGES,  and  on  its  connection  with  Uterine  Disease.    New  sod 
much  enlarged  edition,  preparing  by  the  author  for  publication  in  18S9. 
We  are  firmly  of  opinioa  that  in  proportion  aa  a 
knowledge  of  uterine  diMases  becomes  more  appre- 


ciated, this  work  will  be  proportiooably  astabliahed 
ms  a  text-hook  in  the  profession.— TAs  Lanc$t. 

When,  a  few  years  back,  the  first  edition  of  the 
present  work  was  pablishea,  the  subject  Mras  one  al- 
most entirely  unknown  to  the  ohststrical  celebrities 


of  the  day :  aad  even  bow  we  have  reason  to  know 
that  the  bulk  of  the  profession  are  not  faliy  alive  te 
the  importance  and  freqnency  of  the  disease  of  vkkk 
it  takes  cognizance.  The  present  edition  is  so  mock 
enlarged.  sltered,and  improved,  that  it  eaa  sesreaiy 
be  considered  the  same  work.—Dr.  Ramkmg^t  Ah- 
itratt. 


BT  THE  SAME  AUTBOE. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE 

8vo.,  75  pages,  flexible  cloth,  SO  cents. 


OF  UTERINE  PATHOLOGY. 


BIRD  (QOLDINQ),  A.  M.,  M.  O.,  Jke. 
URINARY    DEPOSITS:     THEIR    DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,    AND 

THERAPEUTICAL  INDICATIONS.    A  new  and  enlarged  American,  from  a  late  improred 
London  edition.  With  over  sixty  illostrationt.  In  one  ro3ral  12aK>.  vol,  extra  cloth,  pp.  3T2.  $1 30. 


It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  ns  to  say  anything 
of  the  merits  of  this  well-known  Treatise,  which  so 
admirably  brings  into  practieai  application  the  re- 
sults of  those  microscopioal  aad  ehemical  researches 
regarding  the  physiolory  and  pathologv  of  the  uri- 
nary secretion,  which  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  increase  of  our  diagnostic  powers,  and  to  the 


extension  and  satisfactory  employment  of  oar  theia- 
pentic  resources.  In  the  preparation  of  this  new 
edition  of  his  work,  it  is  obvious  that  Dr.  GoMiaf 
Bird  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  present  state  of  scientific  kB4»wled|tc 
on  the  snbject  it  embraces.— TlhsBrttwAaa^J'Wnnfa 
iUdif'CkifMrgUml  SttmUw. 


BOWMAN  (JOHN  E.),  M.D. 
PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OF   MEDICAL   CHBME3TRY.    Second  Ame- 
rican, from  the  third  and  revised  Englii^h  Edition.    In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  elotk 
with  numerous  iilustrationa.    pp.  288.    $1  25. 

BT  THE  SAME  A17TB0E. 

INTRODUCTION   TO   PRACTICAL   CHEMISTRY,   INCLUDINO   ANA- 

LYSIS.    Second  American,  from  the  second  and  revised  London  edition.    WithnnmeronsiUot- 
trations.    In  one  neat  vol.,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,    pp.  350.    SI  35. 

BEALR  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH  IN  RE- 
L.AT10N  TO  MIND  AND  BODY.  A  Series  of 
Lettrrs  from  an  old  Practitioner  to  a  Patient.  In 
one  volume,  royal  Idmo.,  extra  cloth,  pp.  !it96. 
80cenu. 


BUBHNAN*9  PHYSIOLOGY  OP  ANIMAL  AND 
VEGKTAIJLK  LIFE;  a  Popular  Treaiite  on  the 
Functions  and  Phenomena  of  Organic  Life.  In 
one  handsome  royal  I'imo,  volume,  extra  cloth, 
with  over  100 illnstratioaa.    pp.984.    dOeeau. 


BUCKLER  ON  THE  KTIOLOOY,  PATHOLOOT, 
AND  TREATMENT  OP  PIBRCBRONCBI- 
TI9  AND  RHEUMATIC  PNEUMONIA.  Is 
one  8vo.  volume,  extra  cloth,    pp.  150.    f  1  S5. 

BLOOD  AND  URINE  (MANUALS  ON).  BY 
JOHN  WILLIAM  6RIPPITU,  O.  OWKN 
RBE3E,  AND  ALFRED  MARKWICK.  Ost 
thick  volume,  royal  liimo.,  extra  cloth,  vitft 
plates,    pp.  460.    91  S5. 

BRODIE^S  CLINICAL  LBCTURB8  ON  BCR- 
OERY.    IvoI.Svo.  elotk.    SMpp.    %\M. 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


BARCLAY  (A.  W.)    M.  D., 
Auistant  Phyileima  to  St.  George's  HoipiUl,  Jke. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS  3   being  an  Analysis  of  the  Signs 

and  Symptoms  of  Diseaae.    la  one  neat  odaTo  Tolume,  extra  cloth,  of  424  pages.   $2  00.    {A  m«w 

wordTf  now  ready.) 

or  work!  ezclaeively  deroted  to  this  important ;  deficiency,  is  the  object  of  Dr.  Barclay's  Manaal. 
brunch,  our  profeasion  hna  at  command,  compare-  '  The  taalc  of  cnmposmg  such  a  work  is  neither  aa 
tively,  but  few,  and,  therefore,  in  the  publication  of  i  easy  aor  a  light  <me ;  but  Dr.  Bnrelay  haa  perAirmed 
the  present  work,  Messrs.  Blanchard  A  Lrn  have  >  it  in  a  manner  which  meets  our  most  nnquiilified 
conferred  a  great  favor  upon  ua.  Dr.  Barclay^  from  ;  approbation.  He  is  no  mere  theorist;  he  knows  his 
having  wcupied,  for  a  long  period,  the  poaition  of  work  thoroughly,  and  in  attempting  to  perform  it, 
Medical  R^istmr  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  pos-    has  not  exceeded  his  powers.— BritisA  Jtf<( ' 


sessed  advantages  for  correct  observation  and  reli< 
able  cooclusiims,  as  to  the  significance  of  syinptoras, 


M«d.j9urmmty 

Dec.  5,  ltt57. 

We  venture  to  predict  that  the  work  will  be  de- 


whlch  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  but  few,  either    n  ;  .ervedly  popular,  and  aoon  become,  like  Wataon'a 
his  own  .»r  any  other  country.    He  has  carefully    Practice,  an  indispensable  necessity  to  the  precU- 
avatematized  the  results  of  his  observation  of  over    tioner —W.  A.  M*d.  J^nmal,  Aprii,  1M8. 
twelve  thuuaand  patients,  and  by  his  diligence  and  i       .     .      ....  i.     r    V  r      .>. 

judicious  classificatiim,  the  profeasion  has  beea  I  An  iaeatimable  work  of  reference  (or  the  youiw 
presented  with  the  m<ist  conienient  and  x^UnbXf^  /P^ritXMxo^t  w^fl%i}ldcul.•-'^atkvtlU  Mtd.JoummT, 
work  on  the  subject  of  Diagnosis  that  it  has  beea  |  ""y*  ****** 

our  good  fortune  ever  to  examine;  we  can,  there-  We  hope  the  volume  will  have  an  extensive  cir- 
fore,  say  of  |)r.  Barclay's  work,  that,  from  his  sys-  cnlation,  not  among  students  of  medicine  only,  bat 
tematic  manner  of  arrangement,  his  work  is  one  of  practitioners  also.  They  will  never  regret  a  faith* 
the  best  works"  for  reference*'  in  the  daily  emer-  .  fal  study  of  iu  pages.— {/taeutaaftLaMecl,  Mar.  >46. 
geccies  of  the  practitioner,  with  which  we  are  ac-  ^kU  Mununl  of  Mtdical  Diagnotit  ia  one  a(  the 
quuinted ;  but.  at  the  aame  time,  we  wonld  recom-  „^j  .cienlific,  naeful,  and  Insirueiive  works  of  ita 
lueud  our  readera,  especiaHy  the  y<mnf  cr  ones,  to  ^ind  that  we  »!ave  evir  read,  and  Dr.  Barclay  haa 
read  thoroughly  and  study  diligejitly  the  wAoJs  work,  done  g.xnl  service  to  medical  science  in  collecting, 
and  the  ••  emer,rencies"  will  not  "W««"»o  often.-  arranging,  and  analyzing  the  akns  and  symptoiu 
S^tktm  M^d.  und  Surg.  Journ.,  March,  1856.  :  ^f  .«  many  diseaaes.  -T^.  /.  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Jls- 

To  give  this  information,  to  supply  this  admitted    porter,  March,  IBSd. 


BARLOW  (QEORQE  H.),  M.  O. 
Physician  to  Gay's  HoapiUl,  London,  k,c. 

A  MANUAL  OP  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.    With  Additions  by  D. 

p.  CoNDiK,  M.  D.,  author  of'*  A  Practical  Treatise  on  DiaeaMs  of  Children,"  Ace.    Ia  one  hand- 

tom«  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  over  (KX)  pagea.    92  75. 

We  recommend  Dr.  Barlow'a Manual  In  the  warra< 
eat  manner  aa  a  most  valuable  vade-mecum.  We 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  ccmsult  it,  and  have 
found  it  clear,  concise,  practical,  and  sound.    It  ia 


will  be  foand  hardly  leaa  useful  to  the  exnerieaeea 
physician.  The  Amerioan  editor  has  added  to  the 
work  three  chapters— on  Cholera  Infantum,  Vellow 


Fever,  aad  Cerebro-apinal  Meaiag^itia.    These  addi- 
tiona,  the  two  firat  or  which  are  ladiapenaable  to  a 


eminently  a  pructicul  work,  containing  all  that  ia ! , ^ 

eaaential,  and  avoiding  naeleaa  the<iretteal  diacua-  j  work  on  practice  destined  for  the  profession  in  this 
sion.  The  work  supplies  what  haa  been  for  some  country,  are  executed  with  great  judgment  aad  fi- 
time  wanting,  a  manual  of  practice  baaed  upon  mo-  I  delity,  by  Dr.  Coadie,  who  haa  also  sueceeded  hap- 
dern  discoveries  in  pathology  and  rational  views  o(  pily  in  imitating  the  conciseness  and  clearnesa  at 
treatment  of  disease.  It  is  especially  intended  for ,  style  which  are  such  agreeable  characteristics  of 
the  use  of  stndenU  and  junior  practitioners,  but  it   the  original  book.^^ef  (on  Mtd.  umd  Surg.  J^unmi. 

BARTLETT  (ELISHA),  M.  O. 
THE   HISTORY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  FEVERS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    A  new  and  reriiped  edition.    By  Arx)xzo  Clakk,  M.  D.,  Prof. 

of  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine  iu  the  N.  Y.  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  dee.    ia 

one  octavo  volume,  of  six  hundred  pages,  extra  cloth.    Price  $3  00. 

It  is  the  best  work  on  fevers  which  has  emanated  ;  logy.  His  anaoUtions  add  much  to  the  iaterest  of 
from  the  American  press,  and  the  present  editor  has  the  work,  and  have  brought  it  well  up  to  the  eondi- 
carefully  avuile<l  himaelf  of  ali  information  exiat-  i  tion  of  the  science  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day 
ing  upon  the  subject  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  so  in  reasrd  to  this  class  of  diseases.— So«<4sm  Mtd, 
that  the  doctrines  advanced  aie  brought  down  to  the  and  Surg.  Journal,  Mar.  1857. 
h.trst  dHte  in  the  pn^ress  of  this  department  of  ^  i,  ^  ^^^^  ^^f  ^eat  practical  value  and  iaterest, 
JJ'**'5*'.fJi''"^-"^**^*^  M«d.IHms#oiu«Ga«.iis,  ■  containing  much  lh.it  is  new  relative  to  theaevera/ 
May  «,  lb57.  diseaaes  or  which  it  treats,  and,  with  the  additicNis 

Thia  excellent  monograph  on  febrile  diseaae,  haa  of  the  editor,  ia  fully  np  to  the  times.  The  distinct- 
stooil  deservedly  hifth  since  its  first  publication.  It  ivefeatureaof  the  different  forma  of  fever  are  plninly 
will  be  Been  that  it  has  now  reached  its  fourth  edi-  and  f<»rcibly  portrayed,  and  the  lines  of  denarcatioa 
tion  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  A.  Chirk,  a  gen-  carefully  and  accurately  drawn,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
tieman  who,  from  the  nature  of  his  studies  and  pur-  |  can  practitioner  is  a  more  valuable  and  aafe  guide 
auits,  is  well  cnlcnlated  to  appreciate  and  diacuss  than  any  work  on  fever  extant. — Okio  M€d.  and 
the  maay  intricate  and  difficult  questions  in  patho-  ,  5«rf  Joaniai,  May,  1857. 


BROWN   (ISAAC   BAKER), 
Bargeon- Accoucheur  to  8t.  Mary's  Hospital,  Jke. 

ON  SOME  DISEASES  OF  WOxMEN  ADMITTING  OF  SURGICAL  TREAT- 
MENT.   With  handsome  illustrations.    One  vol.  8vo.,  extra  cloth,  pp.  276.    $l  60. 
Mr.  Brown  haa  earned  for  himaelf  a  high  reputa-  '  aad  merit  the  eareful  attention  of  every  sargeon- 

tion  in  the  operative  treatment  of  anndry  diaeaaea  acconchear^— Xiseetaiteik  Journal. 

and  injariealowhich  females  are  peculiarly  sabject.  I     ...    .  v  -2«  .i      i  ^.       . . 

We  can  truly  say  of  his  work  that  it  is  an  impiirtaat ' ,   ;!«  have  no  hesitation  In  recommeadiag  this  book 

addition  to  obstetrical  literature.    The  operative   ?*Ji?  «•[?".*  ^""'***J!!,iL"^»^"  T*»<>  ■**• 

sugaesU<ms  snd  contrivances  which  Mr.  Bmm  de-  '•^SSSiL?!:  51?.^?^'  ■***^  "^  piwttce. 

scribeB,  exhibit  mach  practical  sagacity  aad  skill,   —DmUim  (imarUrlp  Jaummi. 


AND  8GIBNTIPIG  PUBLIGATION8. 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M,  D.,  F.  R.  8.. 

^•w^immr  1b  PhyBifrfoKT  uid  OooipantiTe  Aaatomy  U  Cke  UniTeriity  at  Londoa. 

THB  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.     With  an  Appendix  con- 

tainiiif  the  ApplicatioDs  of  the  Microncope  to  Clinical  Medicine,  &c.  By  F.  G.  smith,  M.  0. 
Illustrated  by  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  beautiful  engraying*  on  wood.  lo  one  large  tnd  retf 
hanckome  octavo  Toiume,  of  724  page»,  extra  cloth,  94  00 ;  leather,  $4  50. 

Dr.  Carpenter'*  pcwitioo  as  a  microacopist  and  physiologiat,  and  his  rreat  experience  as  a  teacher 
eminently  qualify  him  to  produce  what  has  long  been  wanted — a  good  text-book  on  the  practical 
use  of  tba  microscope.  In  the  present  volume  his  object  has  been,  as  stated  in  his  Preface,  <*  to 
combine,  within  a  moderate  compass,  that  information  with  regard  to  the  use  of  his  *  tools,*  which 
is  most  essential  to  the  working  microscopisl,  with  such  an  account  of  the  objects  best  fitted  for 
his  study,  as  might  qualify  him  to  comprehend  what  he  observes,  and  might  thus  prepare  him  to 
benefit  science,  whilst  expanding  and  refreshin|p  his  own  mind  "  That  he  has  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing this,  no  one  acquainted  with  his  pravious  labora  can  doubt. 

The  great  importance  of  the  microscope  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  and  the  number  of  microsoo- 
pists  who  are  also  physicians,  have  induoed  the  American  publishera,  with  the  author's  appro\'al,  to 
add  an  Appendix,  carefully  prepared  by  Professor  Smith,  on  the  applications  of  the  instrument  to 
clinical  medicine,  together  with  an  account  of  American  Blicroscopes,  their  modifications  and 
accessories.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  illustrated  with  nearly  one  hundred  wood-cuts,  and,  it  it 
hoped,  will  adapt  the  volume  more  particularly  to  the  u«e  of  the  American  student. 

Every  care  has  been  taken  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  which  is  confidently  pre* 
sented  as  in  no  re^pect  inferior  to  the  choicest  prodoctioos  of  the  London  press. 

The  mode  in  which  the  author  has  executed  his  intentions  may  be  gathered  from  the  foUowiog 
eoodensed  »ynopsis  of  the 

CONTENTS. 

IimtODVcnoii— History  of  the  Microscope.  Chap.  I.  Optical  Principles  of  the  Miciosoona. 
Chap.  II.  Construction  of  the  Microscope.  Chap.  III.  Accessory  Apparatus.  Chap,  fv. 
Management  of  the  Microscope  Chap.  v.  Preparation,  Mounting,  and  Colteciion  of  Ofajeeta. 
Chap.  VI.  Microscopic  Forms  of  Vegetable  Life — Protophytes.  Chap.  Vil.  Higher  Crsrptoga- 
mia.  Chap.  VIII.  Phanerogamic  Plants.  Chap.  IX.  Mieroseopic  Forms  of  Animal  Life— Pro- 
tosoa— Animalcules.  Chap.  X.  Foraminifera^olycjrstina,  and  SSponges.  Chap.  XI.  Zoophytes. 
Chap.  XII.  £chinodermau.  Chap.  XIU.  Folysoa  and  Comnound  Tunicata.  Chap.  aIV. 
MoUuMSous  Animals  Generally.  Chap.  XV.  Annulosa.  Chap.  XVI.  Crustacea.  Chap.  XVII. 
InsecUand  Arachnida.  Chap  XVIII.  Vertebrated  Animals.  Chap.  XIX.  Applications  of  the 
Microscope  to  Geology.  Chap.  XX.  Inorganic  or  Mineral  Kingdom — Polarixatioo.  Appendix. 
Microt^cope  as  a  means  of  Diagnosis— Injections — ^Microscopes  of  American  Manufacture. 


Those  who  are  aeqnsinted  with  Dr.  Carpenter*! 

{irevkws  writings  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Pkyaio- 
ogy,  will  fallv  uaderataad  how  vasts  itors  of  know- 
ledge he  is  able  to  bring  to  bear  apon  to  eomprehen- 
sive  a  svbject  as  the  revelationi  of  the  microscope ; 
ssnI  even  moss  who  have  no  previone  aeqaaintance 
with  the  eoostractioB  or  sees  of  thia  iartrament, 
wiU  fiiMl  abnadaneeof  information  eoaveysd  ia  dear 
and  simple  laagoage. — Mtd.  Tiwus  mmd  CNutttu. 
Althoagh  originally  not  iatsndsd  aa  a  strictly 


nedieal  work,  the  additioas  by  Prof.  Smith  give  it 
a  positive  elaim  upon  the  nrofeMion,  for  which  we 
doabt  not  he  will  reeeive  their  aiaeerc  thanks.  In- 
deed, we  know  not  where  the  stndeat  of  medieiae 
will  find  sach  a  complete  aad  satiafactory  colleotioa 
of  microaeopic  facts  beariag  apon  phyaiology  aad 
practical  medieiae  aa  is  contained  in  Pruf.  Smith's 
appendix ;  and  thia  of  itself,  it  aeema  to  aa,  ia  fally 
worth  the  cost  of  the  volame.— Lsicf««</^  Mtditml 
iUeMW,Nov.  IBM. 


BT  THS  SAMS  AUTHOK. 


ELEMENTS  (OR  MANUAL)  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL ANATOMY.  Second  American,  from  a  new  and  revised  London  edition.  With 
one  hundred  and  ninety  illustrations.  In  oae  very  handsome  oetavo  volume,  leather,  pp.  06S. 
t3  00. 

In  publishing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  its  title  was  altered  from  that  of  the  London  volomei 
by  the  substitution  of  the  word  "  £lemenu"  for  tiiat  of  **  Manual,"  and  with  the  author's  sanation 
the  title  of  <(  Elements"  is  still  retained  as  being  more  expressive  of  the  scope  of  tlw  treatise. 


To  say  that  it  Is  the  best  manaal  of  Phyaiology 
aow  before  the  pablic,  woald  not  do  aafieieat  Jnauce 
to  the  author <—Sii^a2s  Utdicml  J^wmmi, 

la  hia  former  worka  it  woald  soem  that  he  had 
exhaasted  the  sabjectof  Phyaidosv.  Ia  the  present, 
he  fives  ths  essence,  as  it  were,  ofthe  whole*— iV.  Y, 


nose  who  have  occaaion  for  aa  elementary  tree- 
tiae  na  Phyaiology,  eaaaot  do  better  than  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  maaaalof  Or.  Oarpeater.— Miidtcal 
axeMinif. 

The  best  aad  most  complste  exposd  ot  modera 
Physiology,  in  one  volame,  eztaat  ia  the  Biwlish 
langaage.->gl.  L^mit  Mkdiemi  Jaumml.        ^ 


BT  THE  8A1U  A17THOK.      (iVv|Rlftf^.) 

PWNCIPLBS  OF  GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY  AND  HISTOLOGY.    With  a  Oeaeral  Sketch  ot  the  Vegetable  aad  Animal 

Kingdom.    In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  illustratiooa. 

The  subject  of  general  physiology  having  been  omitted  in  the  last  editions  of  the  author's  <•  Com* 

parative  Physiology"  and  **  Human  Physiology,"  he  has  underuken  to  prepare  a  volume  which 

shall  prerent  it  more  thoroughly  and  fblly  than  has  yet  been  attempted,  and  which  may  be  regarded 

aa  ao  mtroduetion  to  his  otiier  works. 

BT  THB  SAMX  ATTTBOB. 

A  PBIZB  ESSAY  ON  THB  USB  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HBALTH 

AND  DISEASE.    Newedition,  witJh  a  Prelaoe  by  D.F.  Cohdik,  l&.l>,^«ai^fnD^^AHtfQnmad^ 
•okatiio  worda.    In  one  aeat  i3iBo.  voIhbm,  ostrm  eloik.  ipp.  Vl%.    Q^  t«Aa. 


BLANCHARD  ft  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


CONDIE  (D.  F.),  M.  D.,  ice, 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.   Fifth 

edition.  reviMcI  and  augmented.    In  one  large  volume,  8vo.,  leather,  of  over  7!M)  page«.  t3  '2-'). 

(Now  Read  If  ^  December,  1858.) 

In  pre!>cniing  a  new  and  revii*ed  edition  cf  thi#  favorite  work,  the  publi«hera  have  only  to  Mate 
that  tne  author  hast  endeavored  to  render  it  in  every  respect  *'b  c«>mpleie  and  I'aiihfiil  expj^itiuo  oi 
lite  patholofry  and  therapeutics  of  the  maladies  incident  to  the  earlier  stages  ol'  exiMeuce— a  fuL 
and  exact  account  of  the  disease's  of  infancy  and  ciiildhcxxl."  To  acc<  mpli<h  !hi>»  he  ha*  Mibjecled 
the  whole  worlc  to  a  careful  and  thorough' revi:»ioti,  rewrilini?  a  cim«id«rablo  portion,  and  adding 
several  new  chapters.  In  thim  manner  ii  i^  hoped  that  any  dedcienciea  whioh  may  hav^  preTi«Hi!*ly 
existed  have  been  supplied,  that  the  recent  labora  of  practitioner*  and  ob>ervei>«  have  been  tho- 
roughly incorporated,  ard  that  in  every  poipt  the  work  will  be  found  to  maintain  the  high  reputalioo 
it  hai*  enjoyed  as  a  complete  and  thoroughly  practical  book  of  reierence  io  iofanlile  ailectioos. 

A  few  notices  of  previous  editions  are  subjoined. 

We  proDonnced  the  flrat  edition  to  be  the  bnt 


Dr.  Condie'a  scholamhip,  aeamenj  indnitry,  and 
practical  senae  are  manifeated  in  thia,  as  in  all  hii 
nnmeroua  coBtribntiona  to  aeience. — Dr.  Holmts*i 
R«port  to  tk»  AtrunctM  Medicml  AModatiom, 

Taken  aaa  whole,  in  oar  Judgment.  Dr.  Condie*a 
Traatiae  ia  the  one  from  the  peruaal  of  which  the 
praetitioner  in  thia  country  will  riae  with  the  great- 
eat  aatiafactlon.— TTMlam  Journal  ^f  Midicint  and 
Snrgerf. 

One  of  the  beat  worka  apon  the  Diaeaaea  of  Chil- 
dren in  the  Engliah  language. — Wt»um  Lanutt. 

We  feel  aaaured  from  actnal  experience  that  no 
phyaician^B  library  can  be  complete  without  a  copy 
of  thia  work. —i^.  Y.  Journal  of  Mtdieim. 

A  veritable  paediatric  encyclopsdia,  and  an  bonoi 
to  American  medical  literature.— OMo  Mtdical  amd 
Surgical  JounuU. 

We  feel  perauaded  that  the  Amerieaa  medieal  pro- 
feaaion  will  aooa  regard  it  not  only  aa  a  very  good, 
but  aa  the  vaar  Bsav  <*  Praetical  Treatiae  on  the 
Diaeaaea  of  Children.''— ^marteoa  MMdicalJ^mmml. 

Ia  the  department  of  inAntile  therapeutiea,  the 
work  of  Dr.  Condie  ia  conaidered  one  of  the  beat 
whieh  hua  been  publiahed  in  the  Engliah  language. 
— ITIa  Stethoaeopt, 


work  on  the  diaeaaea  of  children  in  the  Eagliik 
lanauage.  and,  notwithatanding  all  that  bai  beaa 
publiahed,  we  atill  regard  it  in  tEat  light.^iIidMai 
Ezomtiur. 

The  value  of  worka  by  oattve  authora  on  the  dia- 
eaaea which  the  phvaieiiin  ia  coiled  nptm  toeom^ 
will  be  appreciated  by  all ;  and  the  work  of  Dr.  &«• 
die  haa  gained  for  iiaelf  the  character  of  a  aafeg aide 
for  atudenta,  and  a  uaeful  work  for  eoaaaltatiiia  by 
thoae  engaged  ia  practice. — N.  Y.  Mtd.  Tims. 

Thia  ia  the  fourth  edition  of  thia  deaerredly  popu- 
lar treatiae.  Durina  the  interval  ainee  the  laat  edi- 
tion, it  haa  been  auBjeeted  to  a  tnornugh  reriuna 
by  the  author;  and  all  new  obaervuiiiiaa  ia  Ibc 
pathology  and  therapeorica  of  children  have  beta 
mcluded  in  the  preaent  volume.  Aa  we  aaid  bifore, 
we  do  not  know  of  a  better  book  on  diaeaaea  of  can- 
dren,  and  to  a  large  part  of  ita  recommendutina*  ve 
yield  an  unheal tatlng  conearrence.— .Bw/ia/a  M»4. 
JoMmal. 

Perhapa  the  moat  full  and  conplete  work  oow  ba- 
fore  the  profeaaion  of  the  United  Btatea ;  indeed,  we 
may  aay  ia  the  Engliah  language.  It  ia  vaatl|'  aape- 
rior  to  moat  of  ita  predeceaaora.— 2V—jylanaia  Ifid. 
/ewmal. 


CHRISTISON  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  V,  P.  R.  8.  E.,  &c. 
A  DISPENSATORY;  or.  Commentary  on  the  PharmaoopoDias  of  Great  Briteia 

and  thu  United  Statea;  comprisinc^  the  Natural  History.  Deacriptioa,  Chemiatry,  Pharmacy,  Ac- 
tioDu,  Uses,  and  Doaea  of  tlie  Articlea  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Second  edition,  revived  and  im- 
proved, with  a  Supplement  cootaining  the  most  important  New  JElemediea.  With  copious  Addi- 
tions, and  two  hundred  and  thirteen  Inig^  woo<l-engravinga.  By  K.  Eolbsfbld  Gaimra,  M.  D. 
In  one  very  iai^ge  and  liondsome  ocUvo  volume,  leather,  raised  bonds,  of  over  1000  pogm.  >3  SO. 


COOPER  (BRANSBY  B.),  F.  R.  8. 
LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE  OF   SURGERY. 

In  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  7^  pagea.   93  00. 


COOPER  ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRAC- 
TURES OF  THB  JOINTS— Edited  by  BaAitaBT 
B.  CooPBK,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  With  additional  Ob- 
aervationa  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Wabbxn .  A  new  Ame- 
rican edition.  In  one  handaome  oetavo  volume, 
extra  cloth,  of  about  600  pagea,  with  numerona 
illuatrationaonwood.    93  35.  I 

COOPER  ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND  DISRASES 
OP  THE  BREAST,  with  twenty-five  Miaeellaae- 
oua  and  Surgical  Papera.  One  large  volume,  im- 
perial 8vo.,  extra  cloth,  with  252  figurea,  on  95 
platea.    9*2  50. 

COOPER  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DIS- 
EASES OF  THE  TESTIS,  AND  ON  THE 
THYMUS  GLAND.  One  vol.  imperial  8vo.,  ex- 
tra cloth,  with  177  figurea  on  29  platea.    S3  00. 


COPLAND  ON  THE  CAUSES,  NATURE.  AND 
TREATMENT  OF  PALSY  AND  APOPLEXY. 


In  one  volume,  royal  i3mo.,  extra  cloth. 
SOcenU. 


pp.SN. 


CLYMER  ON  FEYER8;  THEIR  DIAGNOSIS. 
PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMENT  la  oae 
octavo  volama,  leather,  of  000  pagea.    tl  90. 

COLOMBAT  DE  L'ISERE  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OF  FEMALES,  and  on  the  special  Hygieae  of 
their  Sex.  Tranalated,  with  maay  Noica  and  Ad- 
ditiona,  by  C.  D.  Msim,  M.  D.  Seeood  editioa. 
reviaed  aad  improved.  Ia  one  large  volaaae,  oc- 
tavo, leather,  with  numerona  wood-eata.  pp.  7M. 
t3  60.  ^ 


CARSON  (J08EPH),  M.  D., 

Profeaaor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmaey  in  the  Univeraity  of  Peanaylvaaia. 

SYNOPSIS  OP  THE  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA 

AND  PHARMACY,  delivered  in  the  Univeraity  oi  Pennaylvanio.    Second  and  raviaed  edi* 
tioB.    In  one  very  neat  oouvo  volume,  extra  cloth,  ol  208  pages.    91  90. 

CURLING   (T.    B.),   F.  R.8., 
Surgeon  to  the  London  Hoapital,  Praaideat  of  the  Hnnteriaa  Society,  fte. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  TESTIS.  BPERHA- 
TIC  CORD,  AND  SOBJOnUM.   ^ecccA  MnfttiniA,«c<Ma tto  oeoood  ud  ealoiged  BmIM  eA- 


tJoa.    In  one  handaooM  oolftvo  TQ\^unie  ^  «aAx%  c^«]A3il^^iiVCIi t 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 
ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY.     Edited,  with 

NoteK  ■lid  Additiou»,  bv  D.  Fsancii  Condib,  M.  D.,  author  of  a  *•  Practical  TnsatiM  on  the 

l)iM.«atie8  of  Children, ''^  Aec.    With  139  illu»tratioii».    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume, 

leather,    pp.510.    S3  00. 

Ti>  beitnwpraiseona  book  that  hai  received  inch  I     Nn  work  holds  a  higher  potition«  or  ii  more  de- 
marked  approbatinn  would  be  a  uperduuui.  Wene«Hl   tervinr  of  being  placed  in  the  hHmla  of  thr  tyro, 
only  tay,  therefore,  that  if  the  first  edition  whs   the  amranccd  stadenti  or  the  practitioner .~tf<tfie«< 
thought   worthy  of  a  favorable  reception  by  the  ■  frnmiiur. 
mndical  public,  we  can  eonfidentlv  affirm  that  thii  I 

will  be  found  much  more  so.  'the  lecturer,  the  ■  Previona  editions,  nnder  the  editorial  in perrision 
practitioner,  and  the  student,  may  all  have  recourse  of  Prof  R.  M.  HusttHi,  have  been  received  wiih 
tti  its  pages,  nnd  derive  from  their  perusal  much  in- .  marked  favor,  and  they  deserved  it ;  but  this,  re- 
terest  and  instruction  in  everything  relating  to  theo- ,  printed  from  a  very  late  Dublin  editi<»n,  carefully 
retical  and  practitriil  midwifery.— l)«6<fta  QiMrfsr2y  revised  and  bmught  up  by  the  author  to  the  present 
Jetima/  0/  Medical  SetMnet.  .  time,  does  present  an  nnuaually  accurate  and  able 

^    ,  .         .        ,  exp<isiiion  of  every  imp«»rliint  particular  embraced 

A  work  of  very  great  merit,  and  such  as  we  can  i„  ,h6  department  of  midwifery.  •  •  The  clearness, 
o<infidently  recommend  to  the  study  of  every  obste-  directness,  and  precision  of  its  teachings,  t<»gether 
trie  practitioner.— LaadoaMiilieai  Gaztiu,  ^iih  n,,  great  amtiunt  of  statistical  research  which 

This  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  system  extant,  j  |J»  ««'  exhibits,  have  served  to  place  it  already  in 
It  is  the  best  adapted  f<»r  the  purpose  of  a  text-    the  foremost  rankof  works  m  this  dep;irtm«Bl  of  re- 
b«»ok,  and  that  which  he  wh.>se  necessities  confine  ;  »««»»•»  science.— iV.  O.  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
him  to  one  b<»ok,  should  select  in  preference  to  all  I      _  .^  .  #  .^u    1.    »  -r      ^    .. 

othen.— So«t*cr»  AUdical  and  Surgical  Journal,  !»  our  opinion,  it  forms  one  of  the  best  if  not  the 

_  very  best  text-book  and  epitome  of  obstftnc  science 

The  most  popular  work  on  midwifery  ever  issaed  I  winch  we  at  present  possess  in  the  Kn^lish  laa- 
from  the  American  press  .—CA«r<««lofi  M9d.Jo%Tnnl.\f^^  ft. ^Monthly  Journal  0/ Madical  Scianc: 

Were  we  reduced  u.  the  necessity  of  having  hut  The  clearness  and  precision  of  style  in  which  it  is 
one  work  on  midwifery,  and  /^l*nitted  fe  r*^po«,  written,  and  the  great  amount  of  statistical  resrarch 
we  would  unhesitatingly  take  Churchill— IWiani  ^hj^j,  ^  c.mlains.  have  served  to  place  it  in  the  first 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.  rankof  works  in  this  departmentof  medical  science. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  useful  and    ^N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 
elegant   manual  than   Dr.  Churchiirs  Practice  of;     _        ^ .  ,,  ».    ,       j  u  ..        j     .  ^ 

Midwifery .-ProtJiaciai  Medical  Journal.  \ .  ^*Z.^^^*ll  ^'')'  I**  ?'""**  ***"*'  "^"n'?*  •■  • 

'  I  text-book  for  the  student,  or  as  a  manual  for  the 

Certainly,  in  oar  opini<m,  the  very  best  work  on  frequent  consul  tat  iim  of  the  young  prartiticnar.— 
the  subject  which  exists.— iv.  Y.  Annalitt.  ,  Americmm  Medical  Journal, 

BT  THE  SAME  AirTHOK.      {JMMt  I.f.tltetL) 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  INFANTS  AND  (MIILDREN.     Second  American 

Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author.    Edited,  with  Note*,  bv  W.  V.  Kratimg,  M.  U.    In 

one  large  and  hand!«ome  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  700  pugen.    93  00,  or  in  leather,  $3  425. 

In  preparing  thi^  work  a  mseond  time  for  the  American  profet^iion,  the  author  Un*  t^iMired  no 
labor  in  giving  it  a  verv  thorough  revitiion.  introducing  i«everal  new  chuptern,  and  rewriting  otliers, 
while  every  pi»rl ion  oi' the  volume  ha?*  been  Huhjerted  to  a  severe  i>crutiiiy.  The  eti'oriii  of  the 
American  editor  have  \teen  directed  to  supplying  t>iich  iuformaiion  relative  to  mattem  peniliar 
to  this  country  a'^  might  have  e!«caped  the  aitention  of  the  aiiihur,  and  the  whi>le  may,  there- 
fore, lie  <ia(ely  proniuinced  one  of  the  010"!  complete  worki«  on  the  subject  acoe»iHJble  to  the  Ame- 
rican Profe!«Mon.  Hy  an  alteration  in  the  ^ize  of  the  pains.  the>e  very  exieUMve  additions  have 
been  ucconimtKlated  without  unduly  inorea»infj:  the  >ixe  of  the  work. 

This  work  coorains  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  \  contribution  for  the  illustration  of  its  t')picB.  The 
mnltrr.  which  is  so  well  arianged  and  so  curtly  material  thus  derived  hasbeenustst  with  cimsummate 
word(!d  that  the  IxHik  may  be  regarded  as  an  ency-  skill,  and  the  result  has  been  a  work  creditable  alike 
clopa-dia  of  informatii>n  upon  the  subject  of  which  '  to  the  author  and  his  country.— i^.  A.  Medico-Ckir. 
it  treats.     It  is  certainly  also  a  monument  of  Dr.    iiceicip,  May,  IK^. 

Churchill's  untiriuR  industry,  inasmuch  as  there  is  ^fler  this  meagre,  and  we  know,  very  imperfect 
not  a  single  wt.rk  upon  the  diseases  of  children  with  .  notice  of  Dr.  ChnrehilPs  work,  we  shafi  conclude 
winch  we  are  ao(|uaint«-d  that  is  n«it  fully  referred  .  ^y  saying,  that  it  is  one  that  cann.it  fail  from  its  eo- 
to  and  quoted  from  in  its  pages,  and  ■carcely  a  con-  pfoggness,  exteasi ve  research,and  general  accuracy, 
tribufion  of  the  I.jast  importance  to  any  ""tish  or  j^  ^j^^  .jj^  y^^  ^^„  ^^^^  repuUtion  of  the  author  in 
Foreign  Medical  Journal,  for  some  years  past,  which  t^is  conntry.  The  American  reader  will  benarticn- 
is  not  daly  noticed.— Loarfoa  Laa«l,  h  eb.  «),  I8W.    |„jiy  pleased  to  find  that  Dr.  Churchill  has  done  full 

Availing  himself  of  ever>'  fresh  sonreeof  informa-  justice  thriMighont  his  work  to  the  various  American 
t ion,  Dr.  Cimrchill  endeavored,  with  his  accustomeil  sathors  im  this  subject.  The  names  of  Dewees, 
industry  and  perseverance,  to  bring  his  work  up  lu  Eberle,  Condie,  and  8tewart,  oecur  on  nearly  every 
the  presciii  #tate  of  medical  kuowledxe  in  all  the  page,  and  these  suthors  are  constantly  referred  to  bv 
subjrciri  of  which  u  treats;  and  in  this  endeavor  he  the  aathor  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  and  with 
hua,  we  feel  lN>und  to  say,  been  eminently  success-  the  most  liberal  courtesy .^n«  Medical  Eiamimer. 
ful.     Besides  the  addition  of  more  ihsn  one  hundred  1.    <  t\     nw       u-ii 

and  thir.y  pages  of  matter,  we  observe  that  simic  We  reeomraiend  the  work  of  Dr.  Chnrehill  moat 
entirrlyn^wand  important  chapiersareinlnnluced.  cordially,  b.»tht*.  students  and  practitioners  aa  a 
VIZ  :  oil  paraly.is,  sVphilis,  phthisis,  sclerema.  Ac.  valu.bleand  reliable  guiite  in  the  Ucatment  of  the  dis- 
Ac.  As  the  work  now  sUnUs,  it  is.  we  believe,  the  easesof  children.— .4m.  Je«r».o/**i  Med.  Scuneoi. 
riiii«l  coiiipr^-hfnsive  in  the  Knglish  language  upon  We  know  of  no  work  on  this  department  <ff  Frae- 
lhrdi«i-iiMf*iin''iilent  to  early  life. — Dublin  Quarttrly  ticul  Medicine  which  presents  so  candid  and  unpra- 
Journat,  Feb.  Ibot^.  judiced  a  statement  or  posting  up  of  i>ur  aetoal 

It  brings  liefore  the  reader  in  amount  of  inftirma-    knowledge  as  this— ^T-  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 
tion  noi  oooipribrd  in  any  similar  prtuluctitm  in  the        Its  claims  to  merit  both  as  a  scientific  and  practi- 
laoguitgv.    The  amount  of  la iMir  consumed  up«ia  its    cal  work,  are  of  the   highest  order.    Whilst  we 

{(riKlurtion^^Hnonly  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  would  notelevute  it  above  every  other  treatiaeoa 
>eeu  similarly  occupied,  every  work  of  note  pub-  the  same  subject,  we  certainly  lieliave  that  very  few 
luhfMl  witiiin  the  last  twentv-nve  years  in  the  dif-  are  equal  to  it,  and  none  superior «^SoM<A«ni  Med. 
ferent  languages  of  Kuro(Ki  having  been  laid  under  .  and  Surgical  Journal, 

BT  THE  lAHE  AtTTHOK. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PR- 

CULI A  K  TO  WOMEN.    Selected  from  the  writinca ot  Bni\*h  KuvVwHa  v*«^'vmi%\o  Vm^  «\w«  ^ 
ibe  Eighteenth  Century,    io  oae  neat  octmvo  volume,  ezim  c\qI\1) ol  iStxraX  ^SA  VH^*   ^  ^* 
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BLANCHARD   ft   LKA'IS   MEDICAL 


CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),   M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A..   Ate. 

ON  THB  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN;  inoliidiiiff  thoM  of  IWnanqy  and  CUM- 

bed.  A  new  Ameriean  edition,  reriMd  by  the  Author,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  D  Fiar- 
on  CoNDiB,  M.  Dm  author  ot  *<  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.'*  With  name- 
row  illustrations.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octaTo  volume,  leather,  of  768  pages.  {Jmst  Umtd, 
1857.)    $3  00. 

This  edition  of  Dr.  Churchiirs  very  popular  treatise  may  almost  be  termed  a  new  work,  m 
thoroughly  has  he  revised  it  in  every  portion.  It  will  be  found  greatly  enlarged,  and  thorongU? 
lyrooght  up  to  the  most  recent  condition  of  the  subject,  while  the  very  handKome  series  of  illuftis- 
tions  introduced,  repref«nting  xuch  pathological  conditions  as  can  be  accurBtely  portrayed,  preseai 
a  novel  feature,  and  aflbrd  valuable  asrintanoe  to  the  young  practitioner.  Such  addiiions  s*  ap- 
peared desirable  for  the  American  student  have  been  made  hy  the  editor,  Dr.  Goodie,  while  s 
marked  improvement  in  the  mechanical  execution  keepn  pace  with  the  advance  in  all  other  respeeu 
which  the  volume  has  undergone,  while  the  price  has  been  kept  at  the  former  very  moderate  rale. 

extent  that  Dr.  Charebill  does.  His,  indMtf ,  is  tke 
anlv  thorough  trrntise  we  know  of  on  the  sabjeet; 
•nd  it  may  he  commended  Co  praetiticwers  sad  iti' 
dents  as  a  masterpiece  hi  its  pnrtirolar  departBMBl. 
The  forner  editions  of  this  work  have  bees  eoo- 
mended  strongly  in  this  jdumal,  and  they  ksve  vns 
their  war  to  an  extended,  and  a  wall-descrvsd  pops- 
(arity.  This  fifth  editioa,  before  as,  is  well  eaies- 
lated  to  maintain  Dr.  CfaarehiU's  high  repatslM. 
I  It  was  revised  nad  enlarged  \tj  the  anthor,  for  hif 
Aroeriean  pahlishers,  and  it  seems  to  ns  that  there  ii 
scarcely  any  speeies  of  desirable  infomntioB  oa  iti 
subjects  that  may  not  be  fonnd  in  this  work.^7V 
W§»um  Journal  of  iUdieimt  amd  Snrgtrf. 

We  are  f  ratified  to  annoonee  a  new  aad  nviasl 
editioa  of  Dr.  ChnrehilPs  valiwbla  work  oa  ihe  dis- 
eases of  females  We  have  ever  re|[arded  it  as  oac 
of  the  very  best  works  on  the  sohjects  eahmecd 
within  Itsseope,  in  the  English  tannage;  aad  the 
present  edition,  enlarged  and  revised  by  the  anther, 
readers  it  still  more  entitled  to  the  eonfldesee  ef  the 

Erofession.  The  valuable  notee  of  Prof.  Hasloa 
ave  been  retained,  aad  contribute,  in  bo  ssmU  de- 
gree, to  enhance  tne  valne  of  the  work.  It  it  s 
source  of  cnngTatalatinn  that  the  pnbliahers  haw 
permitted  the  aathor  to  be,  In  this  faMtance,  his 
own  editor,  thus  securing  all  the  reviaioa  which 
an  aathor  alone  is  eapable  of  making .—Tfts  Wuitm 
Lanes  I. 


It  comprises,  nnqneationably,  one  of  the  roost  ex-  | 
act  and  comprehensive  expositions  of  the  present  i 
Btate  of  medical  knowledge  in  respect  to  the  diseases 
of  wom^n  that  has  yet  been  published. — Am.  Joum. 
Mtd.  ScUtuts,  July,  1857. 

We  hail  with  much  pleasnre  the  volume  before 
as,  thoroughly  revised,  corrected,  and  bronrht  np 
to  the  latest  date,  by  Dr.  Churchill  himself,  and 
rendered  still  more  valuable  by  n<i(es,  from  the  ex- 
perienced and  able  pen  of  Dr.  U.  F.  Condie,  of  Phil- 
adelphia.— Sontktm  M*d.  and  Snrg.  Jenmoi,  Oct. 
1M7. 

This  work  is  the  most  reliable  which  we  poeiess 
on  this  aubjeet;  and  is  deservedly  popalar  with  the 
profession. — CkarUfton  Mtd.  Journal ^  July*  1857. 

Dr.  Churchill's  treatise  on  the  Di$*au$  ^f  TTomm 
is,  perhaps,  the  moat  p«ipnlar  of  his  works  with  the  ' 
profession  in  this  country.  It  has  been  very  rcae-  \ 
rally  received  both  as  s  text-book  and  manual  of 
praetiee.  The  present  edition  has  nndergone  the 
m<»st  elaborate  revision,  and  addition*  of  an  import- 
ant character  have  been  made,  to  render  it  a  eom> 
plete  exponent  of  the  preaent  state  of  onr  knowledge 
of  these  diseases.— iV.  y.  Joum.  ^  M»d,f  !5ept.  18S7. 

We  now  regretfully  Uke  leave  of  Dr.  Charchill'a 
book.  Had  our  typographical  limita  permitted,  we 
ahould  gladly  have  borrowed  more  from  its  richly 
stored  pages.  In  conclusion,  we  heartily  recom- 
mend it  U)  the  profession,  and  wtmld  at  the  same 
time  express  onr  firm  conviction  that  it  will  not  only 
add  to  the  reputation  of  its  author^  but  will  prove  a 
work  of  great  and  extensive  utility  to  obstetric 
practitioners.— DaMta  Modieai  PrtsM. 

We  know  of  no  author  who  deserves  that  appro, 
bation,  on  **the  diseases  of  females,"  to  the  same 


As  a  eompreheaslve  manaal  for  atadeata,  er  • 
work  of  reference  for  practitionera,  we  only  ifsak 
with  common  juatice  when  we  any  that  it  sarpasan 
any  other  that  has  ever  iasoed  oa  the  same  ash- 
ject  from  the  British  preas.— r4s  Dmklim  QaarMi 
Joamal. 


DICKSON  (8.    H.),   M.D., 

Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  PhilaJelphia. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MEDICINE;  a  Compendious  View  of  Pathology  and  Then- 

peuiic*^,  or  the  History  and  Treatment  of  Diseases.    lu  one  large  aad  handsome  ocuvo  volana, 

of  750  pages,  leather.     $3  75. 

As  an  American  text- book  oo  the  Practioe  of  Medioine  for  the  stodeiit,  and  as  a  < 
_l  reference  for  the  practitioner,  thia  volume  will  have  St 
Few  physicians  have  had  wider  opportunities  than  the 
lew  perhaps  have  used  them  belter.    As  the  renolt  of  a  life  of  study 


lor  for  observation  and  ezperiea 

practioe,  tbeictiiira,  the 


merits,  aad  we  have  no  heaitatioa  ia  predietiaff  for 
it  a  fav<irahle  reeeptioo  by  both  stadeats  aad  toaeien. 

Not  professiag  to  be  a  complete  aad  eomai 
treatise,  it  will  not  be  foan«l  fnll  in  demif, 


of  reference  for  the  practitioner,  thia  volume  will  have  strong  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  professioa 

-         '  i  auth( 

of  a  lii 
present  volume  will  doubtless  be  received  with  the  weloome  it  deserves. 

This  book  is  eminently  what  It  professes  to  be;  a 
distingnishcd  merit  ia  these  days.  Designed  for 
"  Teachers  aad  Students  of  Medicine,"  and  admira- 
bly suited  to  their  wants,  we  think  it  will  be  received, 
on  Us  own  merits,  with  a  hearty  welcome. — Boston 
Hod,  and  Surg.  Journal. 

Indited  by  one  of  the  moet  aeeomplished  writers 
of  onr  country,  as  well  as  by  one  who  has  long  held 
a  hiffh  position  among  tearhfrs  and  praetitlonera  of 
medicine,  this  work  is  entitled  to  patronage  and 
eareful  study.  The  learned  author  has  endeavored 
to  condense  in  this  volume  most  of  the  pnctieai 
matter  contained  in  his  former  productions,  so  ma  to 
adapt  it  to  the  use  of  those  wlio  have  not  time  to 
devote  to  more  extensive  works. — Soutktm  Mtd.  aad 
Surg.  Journal. 

Ptitf.  Dickson's  work  supplies,  to  a  great  extent, 
a  desideratum  long  Ihlt  in  Americaa  medicine.— i^. 
O.  M*d.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

Estimating  this  work  aecordiag  to  the  parpoae  for    ,- ,  - 

whieh  It  is  designed,  we  mast  think  highly  of  its    place  ia  thefiratraak 


rfilld 

with  diseussions  of  theories  and  opinkms,  bsi  tm- 
bracina  all  that  ia  essential  In  theory  aad  pmelicf, 
it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wanta  of  the  AaMneu 
Btadeat.  Avoiding  ail  that  is  ancertnin,  it  prewsu 
more  elearly  to  the  miad  of  the  reader  Uat  which  n 
established  and  verified  bv  experience.  The  varid 
and  extensive  reading  of  the  aathor  is  canapicaoasly 
apparent,  and  all  the  reeeat  ImproremeaU  aad  dis- 
coveries ia  therapeutics  and  patholovy  are  chrosi- 
cled  in  its  pages.— Charissteii  Mid.  Jammai. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  work  the  aabJeet  of  gme- 
ral  pathology  is  presented  in  ontline,  giTiag  a  Mss- 
tifnl  picture  of  itm  distingaisbing  feataria,  aid 
throughout  the  sncceedlng  ehnptora  we  fiad  that  be 
has  kept  sempnlonslv  within  the  boanda  ef  snaai 
reasoning  and  lc|ritfmate  dedaotioa.  Vpt*  the 
whole.a     ■•-'---  - 

work  la 


we  do  not  heaitate  to  prononaee  It  a 

ita  class,  and  that  Dr.  Dickaoa  Bents  s 

'  of  Amarieanwritara.— IfsMHa 


AND  8CIKNTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS.  11 

DRUITT  {ROBERT),  M.R.C.  8.,  &e. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MODERN  SURGERY.    Edited 

l»y  F.  W.  Saeobnt,  M.  D.,  autiior  of "  Minor  Surgery,"  dee.    lUostrated  with  one  hundred  and 

Dinety-three  wood-engravings.    In  one  very  handsomely  printed  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  876 

large  pages.    $3  00. 

Dr.  Draitt'i  rewarehas  into  the  literatare  of  his 
■■b)eet  hsve  beeo  not  only  extensive,  but  well  di- 
reeted  \  the  most  discordaat  aathort  are  fairly  and 
iMpartiailv  aaotcd,  aad,  while  doe  credit  is  givea 


Bleats  of  theoretical  aad  practical  Surgery— that  it 
is  fonad  to  contain  reliable  and  anthentlc  informa- 
tion on  the  natara  aad  treatment  of  nearly  all  sargi- 
sal  afisctioas— is  a  snfleient  reason  for  the  liberal 


to  each,  their  respective  merits  are  weighed  with  j  patroaage  it  has  obtained.    The  editor.  Dr.  F.  W. 
an  anprejndieed  bend.    The  grain  of  wheat  is  pre-  >  Sargeat,  has  eontribated  maeh  to  enhance  the  value 


rved,  snd  the  chaiT  it  aamercifnlly  stripped  ott. 
The  arrangement  is  simple  and  philosophical,  and 
the  style,  though  clear  and  interesting^  is  so  precise. 
Chat  the  nook  contains  more  information  condensed 
into  a  few  wordii  than  any  other  surgical  work  with 
which  we  are  aeqaain  Uw .— Lswdea  MtMemi  Timti 
mmdOma4tt4. 

Draitt's  Sargery  is  too  well  known  to  the  Asuri- 
aaa  medical  profcMion  to  reqnire  its  annoaacement 
aaywhere.  Probably  no  work  of  the  kind  has  ever 
been  more  cordially  received  and  extensively  circu- 
lated than  this.  The  fact  thst  It  comprehends  in  a 
eomparatively  small  compass,  all  the  essential  ele- 


of  the  work,  by  such  American  improvements  as  are 
calculated  more  perfectly  to  adapt  it  to  oar  own 
views  aad  practice  in  this  country.  It  abounds 
Qverrwhere  with  spirited  and  life-like  illustrations, 
which  t«>  the  young  surgeon,  especialljr,  are  of  no 
minor  consideration.  Every  medical  man  freqaently 
nciCds  jast  such  a  work  as  this,  for  immediate  refers 
enee  in  momcats  of  saddea  enMrgency,  when  he  has 
not  tame  to  consalt  more  elaborate  treatises.— Thi 
Ohio  MUduml  and  Smgitmi  /•wmml. 

So  work,  in  oar  opinion,  equals  it  in  presenting 
to  much  valuable  surgical  matter  in  so  small  a 
K>mpass. — 8t,  L^mU  mid.  and  Surgiemi  J^mrnml. 


DALTON,  JR.  (J.  C).  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  College  of  Physicians,  New  York. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHTSI0L06T,  designed  for  the  U8e  of  Students 
and  Practitiooers  of  Medicine.  With  two  hundred  and  fiAy-four  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one 
very  beautiful  octavo  volume,  of  over  600  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4  00 ;  leather,  raised  bands,  $4  25. 
{Now  rgadyt  Jan.  18S9.) 

The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  prewnt  a  condensed  view  of  the  prerant  condition  of  hii 
subject,  divested  of  mere  theoretical  views  and  hypothetical  reasoningft,  but  comprehending  all 
important  details  which  may  be  received  as  definitely  settled.  His  long  experience  as  an  investi- 
gator and  as  a  teacher  has  given  him  peculiar  advantages  in  this,  and  he  has  endeavored  wherevef 
practicable  to  show  the  means  by  which  results  have  been  reached,  so  as  to  afford  the  student  the 
means  of  pursuing  oru^nal  roMarch,  as  well  at^  a  complete  text-book  of  the  science  in  its  most  ad- 
vanced condition.  Of  the  numerous  illustrations,  all  are  original  with  the  exception  of  eleven,  so 
that  the  whole  possesses  a  completeness  and  authority  not  otherwise  attainable,  and  in  the  me- 
chanical execution  every  care  nas  been  taken  to  present  one  of  the  handsomest  volumes  as  yet 
produced  by  the  American  pres<s. 

To  our  mind,  fulfill  in  a  most  sdmirable  manner  I  preised  iato  a  ressnntble  compass,  embracing  like- 
the  objects  contemplated  by  the  author.  The  broad  |  wise  the  resnlti  of  recent  Isborers  in  this  department 
field  of  physiology  has  been  traversed  with  discri-  |  of  our  seii nee.~Af«rf.  and  Surg.  R§porl4tf  Jsn.  S9, 
miaation,  and  its  most  valuable  acquisitions  com-  |  1859. 

DUNQLI80N,   FORBES,   TWEEDIE,   AND  CONOLLY. 
THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OP  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprising  Treatises  on 

the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Bfedica,  and  Therapeutics,  Diseases  of  Women 

and  Children,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Sec.  Sec,     In  four  large  super-royal  octavo  volumes,  of 

3254  double-columned  pages,  strongly  and  handsomely  bound,  with  raised  bands.    913  00. 

•|^«  This  work  contains  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighteen  distinct  treatises,  oontributed  by 
lizty-eight  distinguished  physicians,  rendering  it  a  complete  library  of  reference  for  the  oouotry 
praotitioDer. 

The  most  complete  work  on  Practical  Medicine  '  titioaer.  This  estimate  of  it  has  not  been  formed 
extant;  or,  at  least,  in  our  language .^Hi^a/e  from  a  hasty  examination,  but  after  an  intimate ae- 
Mtdin^  aad  Surgical  Journal.  ■  Quainunce  derived  from  frequeat  eonsaltation  of  it 

v»*  *^«rM»«.«  it  {■  ahnvA  »li  BriftA  ftn  ovatv  nrae-  i  ""ring  the  past  nine  or  ten  years.  The  editors  are 
« J^VI^^5?f2vi  ri«S  ^  ^  ^  practrtloners  of  established  reputation,  and  the  list 

titioiier.-ir«*i«faLa»c«i.  I  of  contributors  embraces  many  of  the  most  emiaaa 

One  of  the  most  valuable  medical  publications  of  professors  and  teachers  of  Ltmdaa,  Ediabargh,  Dab- 
tke  day— as  a  work  of  reference  it  is  invaluable.—  *  [in,  and  Glasgow.  It  Is,  indeed,  the  great  merit  of 
WMUm  Journal  of  Mtdiciu4  aad  Surgtrj.  \  this  work  that  the  principal  articles  have  beea  far- 


It  has  been  to  us,  both  ae  learner  and  teacher,  a 
Wflvkfor  readv  aad  frequent  reference,  one  in  which 
modem  English  medicine  ii  exhibited  in  the  most 
advaatageons  light. ^M*dical  Examuur. 


nlshed  by  praetitioaers  who  have  not  only  devoted 
especial  attention  to  the  diseases  about  which  they 
have  writtea,  bat  have  also  enjoyed  opportunities 
for  an  extensive  practical  acquaintance  with  them, 
...  aad  whose  reputation  carries  the  assurance  of  their 
We  rejoice  that  this  work  ie  to  be  placed  within  competency  Justly  to  appreciate  the  opiaiona  of 
the  reach  of  the  profeesion  in  thii  country,  it  being  others,  while  it  sUmps  their  own  doctrines  wiU 
•nqnesuonably  one  of  very  great  value  to  the  prac- 1  high  and  just  aathority.— ilifMrieaa  JtfMlieal  Joum. 

DEWEE9*9  COMPREHENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF  i  DANA  ON  ZOOPHYTES  AND  CORALS.  Inose 
MIDWIFERY.  Illustrated  by  occasional  cases  |  volunMi,  imperial  quarto,  extrs  cloth,  with  wood- 
ud  many  engravings.  Twelfth  edition,  with  the  j  eaU.  f  IS  00.  Also,  AN  ATLAS,  ia  <me  volume, 
aathnr*s  last  improvemeau  aad  oorreetioas  la  i  imperial  folio,  with  sixty-one  magaifleent  eolored 
oneoctavovolame,  extra  cloth,  of  000  pages.  f390. ,      plates.    Bound  in  half  morocco.    930  00. 

DBWEE8'8  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  I  DR  L\  BBCHE>S  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER 

AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  CHILD-        ' ' -"— 

REN.    The  last  edition.    In  one  volaaw,  oetavo, 
extra  eloth,  f48  pages.    92  60. 

DBWEE8*S  TREATISE  ON  THE  DI8EA8E8 
OP  FEMALES.  Tenth  edition.  In  one  volsme, 
oetavo    xtrs  eloth,  S3»  pago;  with  platen.  83  00. 


In  oae  very  large  and  handsome  oets  vo  volame,  ax* 
tra  eloth,  of  700  pages,  with  SOO  wood-eata.  84  00. 
PRICK  ON  RENAL  APFR0TION8:  tketrDtaa. 
BoeU  aad  Pathology.     Witk  lUwMnWmiaa.    ^% 
volaaM,toiaiUmo.,aaL\ta.t\iQiea..  l%«aaMa« 
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ERICH8EN  (JOHN), 
Profenor  of  B«rf  ery  in  Unirernty  CoUeg «,  LoadoA,  A«. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ABT  OF  STTROEBT;  being  a  Triati0i  ok  Svboioal 

IifJtTRiKS,  DisvASVS,  AND  Opkkattons.    Now  ADd  improved  Anwrictto,  from  the  second  ealars«d 

mnd  careAilly  reviwd  London  edition.    lUu^tnUed  with  over  fonr  hnndred  engraving  oo  wood. 

In  one  large  and  handsome  o<<!tavo  volume,  of  one  thousand  doaely  prinied  pages,  leaiher, 

raided  bands.    94  f50.    (Now  Readf,  Jannary,  1859.) 

The  very  di«tin«:uii»hed  favor  with  which  this  work  has  been  reeeived  on  both  side»  of  the  Atho- 
tic  has  Btimulated  the  author  to  render  it  even  more  worthy  of  the  position  which  it  ba«  so  rapidly 
attained  as  a  standard  authority.  Every  portion  has  been  carefully  revised,  numerous  additions 
have  been  made,  and  the  most  watchfol  care  has  been  exerciwd  to  render  it  a  comphste  expooeot 
of  the  most  advanced  condition  of  sni^cal  science.  In  this  manner  the  work  has  been  enlsryed  fav 
about  a  hundred  pages,  while  the  series  of  engravings  has  been  increased  by  more  than  a  bundled, 
rendering  it  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  illustrated  volumes  before  the  profession.  The  additions  ol 
the  author  having  rendered  unnecessary  most  of  the  notes  of  tFie  former  Ameriean  editor,  but  little 
has  been  added  in  thisconntrv;  some  few  notes  and  occasional  fllastrations  have,  however,  beea 
mtroduced  to  elucidate  Ameriiean  modes  of  practice. 

It  is,  in  our  hnmble  Jodgment.  decidedly  the  best  rarely  encounter  cases  rM|mfiBg  anrgzca)  maufe- 
t>ook  of  the  kind  in  the  Rnglith  Isngnsge.    Strange    mtn\.^SMhaamp€. 

that  jnni  soch  books  are  notoAener  prodaced  by  pub-  Emhracing,  as  will  be  perceived,  the  whole  mfi- 
lie  t«ch*;ni  of  sorcery  in  ihi»  country  and  Great  ©al  domain,  ind  each  divWon  of  itself  almost  co» 
Britain  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  astonishment,  pjete  and  perfect,  each  chapter  fbll  mnd  ezplic-t,  eaek 
bat  no  lew  true  than  aMonishing,  that  of  the  many  J„hject  ftiUMklly  exhibited,  we  can  only  ezpresi  ssi 
works  on  iurgery  repubJithed  in  this  roaniry  within  esiimaie  of  it  in  the  aggregate.  Wc  con.ider  it  as 
the  lani  fifte«^n  o' jrW  T**"  •■  texi-books  for  excellent  eootribation  lo  surgery,  as  probably  the 
medieaUtndenti,tbisit  the  wilv  one  that  even  ap-  besi  single  volume  now  axtaSt  on  the  Bul^eu  aai 
proximates  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  pecaliar  wmnu  of  ^,i,  ^at  pleasure  we  add  it  to  oar  text-bwiki.- 
youjignu^n  jiitienlcringuponthesiody  ofthisbraneh  tiashviOt  Journal  ^Mediehu  mnd  Surggry. 
oftheprofeM.on,-H^«,lm.J«.r^cOf««..n^St.rcsnf.       ^^  Brieh-n'S  work,  for  iu  .i«..  has  aot  bees 

lis  value  i*  greatly  •chanced  by  a  very  eopiout  .arpassedj  his  nine  bandied  and  eight  pages,  pto- 
well-arransed  index.  We  regard  this  at  one  of  the  ft,^,y  ninitrated,  are  rich  in  physiolSgieSTpaliislo. 
most  valuable  coniribatioiis  to  modern  sutgery.  To  ^j^^^  „<,  operative  suggestions,  doinrines,  deMh, 
one  entering  hii  novitiate  of  praetiee,  we  regard  it  ;„j  pTocesses^;  and  w3f  prove  a  reyable  reMiRt 
ihenpst  serviceable  guide  wh^h  h a  can  eonrort.  He  for  information,  both  to  physician  and  sarceoa.  ii  ihi 
will  find  a  fulnessof  detail  leadtnghfm  throngh  every  hour  of  penL-iV.  0.  AM.  and  Surg.  JournS/ 
fllep  or  the  oneratron,  and  not  deserting  him  unul  the 

final  iMfue  of  the  case  is  decided.  For  the  same  tea-  We  are  aeonointed  with  ao  other  work  wbereii 
»on  wf  reconunend  it  to  those  whose  rontine  of  prne-  so  mneh  good  sease,  soand  priaeiple,  and  praetieil 
tiee  lie«  in  such  paru  of  the  coautry  that  they  roust   inferences,  stamp  every  pagOw^^oMrMaa  Laactl. 

ELLI8  (BENJAMIN),  M.D. 
THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY:  being  a  Colleotion  of  PresoriptkmB,  derived 

from  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  pbysieians  of  America  and  Europe. 
Together  with  me  usual  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  lor  Poisona.  To  which  is  addd 
an  Appendix,  on  the  Endemic  use  of  Medicines,  and  on  the  use  of  Ether  and  Chloroform.  The 
whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  ObservatioDS.  Tenth  editiflo, 
revised  and  much  extended  by  Robxrt  P.  Tromab,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Mediea  in  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.    In  one  neat  octavo  volmne,  extra  doth,  of  296  pages.   91  79l 

FOWNE8  (QEORQE),  PH.  D.,  &e. 
ELEMENTARY   CHEMISTRY;   Theoretical  and  Practioal.    With  nimeroas 

illnstrationa.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Robert  Bridobs,  M.  D.  In  one  Iaig«  royal  ISiBO. 
voltune,  of  over  5S0  pages,  with  181  wood-cuU.    In  leather,  91  50;  extra  eloth,  91  3D. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Fowaes  haa  long  beea  bcfbis 


We  know  of  ao  tMtter  text-book,  especially  in  the 
diflenlt  department  of  orgaaie  chemistry,  npon 
whieh  it  ii  particularly  fklland  aatisfaetory.  we 
would  recommend  it  to  preceptors  as  a  capital 
**  oAee  book"  for  ttieir  students  who  are  beginners 
la  Chemistry.  It  is  copioniiy  illnstrated  with  ex- 
cellent wo<Nl-eutB,  and  alttigether  admirably  *<got 
ap.*>— iV.  J,  Mtdieal  JUporur. 

A  standard  manual,  whieh  has  long  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  embodying  maeh  knowledrr  in  a  email 
spaee.  The  aatbor  has  achieved  the  dimenlt  task  of 
condensation  with  masterly  tact.  His  book  is  con- 
cise without  being  dry,  and  brief  without  being  too 
dogmatieal  or  general.—  Tirgimia  Mtd.  mmd  Surgical 


long  t 
thepnblie.  and  its  meriu  have  been  rally  appnei- 
atea  as  the  best  text-book  oa  ehemistry  now  ia 
existence.  We  do  not,  of  coarse,  place  it  ia  a  rsal 
superior  to  the  works  of  Braade,  Graham,  Taraer, 
Gregory,  or  Oroelin,  bat  we  say  that,  as  a  work 
for  students,  it  is  preferable  to  any  of  thern^  Xsa 
don  Journal  of  Mtdiein*, 

A  work  well  adapted  to  the  waata  of  the  sladeal 
It  ii  an  exeellent  expositiiia  of  the  chief  doetnaca 
aadfaetsofmoderaehemiitry.  The  size  of  the  work, 
and  still  mors  the  eondeaaed  yet  perspicuoas  rtylc 
in  which  it  if  written,  absolve  it  fWnii  theebargis 
very  properly  urged  against  most  nrannalf  termed 
popular.— fdtoHifgA  Jisamal  t(f  MUdieai  Stimta. 


FI8KE  FUND  PRIZE  E88AYS. 
THE  EFFECTS  OF  CLIMATE  ON  TUBERCULOTTS  DISEASE.    By  Edwih 
Lrk,  M.  R.  C.  8.,  London,  and  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PREGNANCY  ON  THE  DEl'TLOP- 
MENT  OF  TUBERCLES.    By  Edward  Wakren,  M.  D.,  of  Edeuton,  N.  C.    Together  is 
one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    91  00.    (Ju^t  Ready.) 

FERQU8SON  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  8., 
Profeasor  of  Surgery  in  King'i  College,  London,  fte. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY.    Fourth  American,  frcwn  the  thiri 

and  eniarffed  London  edition.    In  one  large  and  benntifully  printed  octavo  volume.  o(  about  TOO 

pitges,  with  393  handsome  iilastrMiona,  leaiher.    93  00. 

no  work  was  ever  writtea  whieh  more  nearly  I     The  additioa  of  many  aew  pages  amkoa  this  was k 
comprehended  the  neeesaitlc*  nf  t^e  amfteax  aaA\m<^T«^^^«XL«^«^x\TAV«v«amb\AtoUMatadealaadpne• 
praetitjooer,  and  was  more  eareruWy  sxtaai^eA  u>\\\\\oxAXw--BMMk;t^«  A2bMi««i. 
Chat  aiagie  purpose  thaa  thu.^N.  Y.  Msd.  Jswaol.X 
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FLINT  (AU8TIN),  M.  D., 

ProfeHOT  of  the  Tlieory  and  Praetiee  of  MedieiM  m  the  Vnirvnity  of  Limisvillei  Ae. 

iAn  Important  New  Work.) 

PHYSICAL  EXPLORATION  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OP  DISEASES  APPECT- 

ING  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.     In  oae  large  and  handsome  octavo  volumei  extra 
doth,  636  pages.    $3  00. 


We  ean  only  state  oar  general  impression  of  the 
bigh  valne  of  this  work,  and  eordiallv  recommend 
it  to  all.  We  regard  it,  ia  pointbotk  of  tnnnirement 
and  of  the  marked  ability  of  its  treatment  of  the  snb- 
Jeota,  as  destined  to  uke  the  first  rank  in  works  of 


Innf  Sf  with  which  we  are  aeqnsiated  in  the  English 
language .—Beiteii  Mtd.  amd  Surg.  Journal. 

\  work  of  original  obaerration  of  thehighest  merit. 
We  recommend  the  treatise  to  every  one  who  wishes 
to  become  a  correct  ansenltator.    Based  to  a  very 


this  Class.    Sf>farasoarlnformatioiiextends,ithiis    i.^^  „tent  apoa  cases  nnmerically  examined,  ft 
■*?'?■•»*  ?<>.«i"**v  TL»i?.^PK®Vi^??A'j.M^!*lf?    carrieatheevidtnce  of  careful  stad>  anddiscrimina- 

t  does  credit  to  the  author, 

prufoasion  in  this  country. 

call  every  hook  upon  anscnf- 

tation,  a  readable  book.— ilm.  Jour,  Mtd.  8eUfut$. 


tihe  student.  It  will  be  invaluable  in  elejiring  uo  the  ^.^^  ^ ^^  ^rery  pace.    It 

*'!a??if  *^,^«"»»*^"*  eases,  and  in  shedding  ^Ight  ^^^  tkrough  hiiS;  to  the  i 

mpon  difficult  pheaomena.^^i«#sle  Med.  Journal.  ^  j,*^  what  we  cannot  call 

This  is  the  most  elaborate  work  devoted  esc  In-  '  ' 
aively  to  the  physical  exploration  of  diseases  of  the 


NOW  COMPLSTB, 
GRAHAM  (THOMAS),  F.  R.  8., 
THE  ELEMENTS  OP  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  inclnding  the  Applica- 
tions of  (he  Science  in  the  Arts.  New  and  much  enlarged  edition,  bv  Hbnst  \Vatts  and  Robult 
BRiDoes,  M.  D.    Complete  in  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  800  very  large 
pages,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  wood-cuts,  extra  cloth.    $4  00. 
«%  Part  II.,  completing  the  work  from  p.  431  to  end,  with  Index,  Title  Matter,  &c.,  may  be 
had  separate,  cloth  backs  and  paper  sides.    Price  S2  50. 

The  long  delay  which  has  intervened  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  portion  of  this  work,  has 
rendered  necessary  an  Appendix,  embodying  (he  numerous  and  important  investigations  and  dis- 
ooveries  of  the  last  few  jrears  in  the  subjects  contained  in  Part  I.  This  occupies  a  large  portion 
of  Part  II.,  and  will  be  found  to  present  a  complete  abstract  of  the  most  recent  rewarcnes  in  the 
general  principles  of  the  scienoe,  as  well  as  all  details  necessary  to  bring  (he  whole  work  thoroughly 
vp  to  the  present  time  in  all  departments  oi  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  completing  their  copies  of  the  work  are  requested  to  apply  for  Part  II. 
without  delay.    It  will  be  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  amount,  $2  50. 

From  Frof.  WolcoH  Oihbs,  N.  Y,  Pro*  ileadciny, 


It  is  a  very  acoeptahle  addition  to  the  library  of 
standard  hoolts  of  every  chemical  stndent.  No  reader 
of  Engliih  Wfirks  on  this  science  can  aflord  to  he 
without  this  edition  of  Prof.  Graham's  ElemenU.— 
SiUimaus  Journal,  linreh,  1868. 

Prom  Fro/.  J.  L.  rwiweeaf.  Nub  Orltant  School 
of  Medicine,  May  0, 18S8. 
It  is  beyond  all  qnestiro  the  best  systematic  work 
on  Chemistry  in  the  English  langaare,  and  I  am 

gratified  to  find  that  an  Amerieaa  edition  at  a  mo- 
crate  price  has  been  issned,  soaa  to  place  it  within 
the  means  of  sittdenu.  Itwill  betheonly  taxt-book 
I  ahall  now  recommend  to  my  claas. 


MaySS,  18S8. 

The  work  is  an  admirable  one  in  all  respects. and 

Ita  republication  here  cannot  f%il  to  exert  a  positive 

influence  upon  the  progress  of  science  in  this  eoontry. 

From  Frof.  B.  N.  Hon  ford.  Harvard  Ceil«g«,  April 
f7,1898. 

It  has,  in  its  earlier  and  less  perfect  editions,  been 
famiPar  to  me,  and  the  excellence  of  its  plan  aad 
the  clearness  and  completeness  of  its  <* 
have  loag  beea  my  admiratioa. 


GRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.  D.,  Ike. 
A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  containing  the  methods  of  Preparing  and  Ad- 
ministering Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physicians  and  Pharraaoeu- 
lists.  Sbcond  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  additions,  by  RoBxaT  P.  Thomas, 
M.  D.,  ProfcHSor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  large  and 
handitome  ocuvo  volume,  extra  dolh,  of  650  pages,  double  oolumna.  $3  00;  or  bound  in  sheep, 
S3  25. 

It  was  a  work  requiring  mneh  perseverance,  and   nisterini  medicines  that  ean  be  desired  by  the  physi- 
"     '      *     *  idr"  


The  ameuntof  oiiefbl,  every-day  matter. for  a  prae- 
Bint  physician,  is  rMlly  Immense.— Hetisft  Mod. 

and  Surg.  JourtuU. 
We  predict  a  great  sale  for  this  work,  and  we  ene- 

eiallv  reoommend  it  to  all  mtdiomi  teachers.— BiM- 


when  published  was  looked  upon  as  by  far  the  best   cian  and  pharmaceutist— ylFcffsm  Lanett. 
work  ofiu  kind  that  had  issued  from  the  American       i^i^  ameuntofosefoLeve 
press.    Prof  Thorns*  has  certainly  "improved,"  as    .ici--  Dhvsician    is  nmhv 
Well  as  add<>d  othis  FV>rmulary,  and  has  rendered  ii    JSJ  SurV  JSSIiJ  ^ 

additioaaUy  deserving  of  the  confidence  of  pharma- 
eeatisu  and  physicians.— ibn.  Journal  qf  Phmrmaeif. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  a  new  and  improved   ^)^  SuSooeMto 
edition  of  this,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  usefol  '  ' 

works  that  hsve  emanated  from  an  American  pen. 
It  would  do  credit  lo  any  eonntry,  and  will  be  found 
of  daily  nsafhiness  to  practiiioners  of  medicine;  it  is 
better  adapted  to  their  purposes  than  the  dispensato- 
ries.—SimiA«rn  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  nsefUl  books  a  eountry  praetl 


This  edition  of  Dr  Orifllth*s  work  has  been  greatly 
imoroved  by  the  revision  and  ample  additions  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  and  is  now,  we  believe,  one  of  the  most 
complete  works  of  iu  kind  in  any  language.  Tlie 
additions  amount  to  about  seventy  pages,  and  ne 
effort  has  been  spared  to  include  in  them  all  the  Te> 
rent  improvements  which  have  been  published  in 


%5!I3"  P**»***^y  *»*^*  '"  **'■  Po^^^^^'-'ttdtcai  medical  Joomals,  and  systemaUe  treatises.    4  work 

Chromielt.  ^f  ^i^  ^iq^  appears  to  as  indispensable  to  the  physl- 

This  is  a  work  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  one  pages,  cian.  and  there  is  none  we  can  moreeordially  leoeM 

embracing  all  on  the  sabject  of  preparing  aad  admi-  mend.— ilT.  7.  Journal  of  Modidno, 

QLUQE  (QOTTLIEB),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  aad  Pathological  Anatomy  ia  the  University  of  Bmsssls,  4te. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOaT.    Tnariatod,  with  Note 

and  Addrtions,  by  Josbpb  Lviot.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  ta  thia  U^Y^«nA!c«!  ^  T 
Di'a.    In  one  volume,  very  large  imperial  qtiarto,  extra  cVolK  iru^  ^Q(^  fi|poft«a«^ 
an  twelve  eopperpiete§,    $5  00. 
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QR088  (SAMUEL  D.).  M.  D.. 

Profeuor  of  Bargery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Phlladelpkin,  &e. 

New  Edition  (Now  Raady.) 

ELEMENTS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    Third  editioD,  thwmghlj 

reviiied  and  greatly  improved.    In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  about  thive 

hundred  and  fif\y  beaiitifal  illuMrations,  of  which  a  large  number  are  frcMn  original  dnwmg». 

Price  in  extra  cloth,  $4  75;  leather,  raised  bands,  S5  25. 

The  very  rapid  advances  in  the  Science  of  Pathological  Anatomy  during  the  last  few  years  have 
rendered  essential  a  thorough  modification  of  this  work,  with  a  view  of  making  it  a  oorreet  expo- 
nent of  the  present  state  of  the  subject.  The  very  care/ul  manner  in  which  this  ta^k  has  bren 
executed,  and  the  amount  of  alteration  which  it  has  undergone,  have  enabled  the  author  lo  say  thu 
**  with  the  many  changes  and  improvements  now  introduced,  the  work  may  be  regarded  almost  t* 
a  new  treatise,"  while  the  efforts  of  the  author  have  been  seconded  as  r^aida  Ibe  mecbuic^ 
execution  of  the  volume,  rendering  it  one  of  the  handsomest  productions  of  tlM  American  prei*. 
A  very  large  nnmber  of  new  and  beautiful  original  illustrations  have  been  imroduoed,  and  the  work, 
it  is  hoped,  will  fully  maintain  the  reputation  hitherto  enjoyed  by  it  of  a  complete  and  practical  cs* 
position  of  its  difficult  and  important  subject. 

We  most  sincerely  congratulate  the  author  on  the  We  have  been  favorably  Impreaaed  with  thr  geac- 
aacceisful  mHoner  in  which  he  Hhs  accomplished  his    ral  manner  in  which  Dr.  Gfobi  has  executed  hit  tut 

I  ..u: *        u:_   I k    :_   —..-a   ^.i_.! i-i_  —^i  -      _      .. 


of  affording  a  comprehensire  digest  u(  the  prcacai 
state  of  the  literature  of  PathoSikgiral  Ana  tony,  tai 
have  roueh  pleasure  ia  recommend iog  his  work  Id 
our  readers,  as  we  belieye  one  well  deserTint  >n 

dilijrent  perusal  and  carefal  study Montnml  MU. 

Chrom.j  Sept.  1887. 


proposed  object.  Hia  book  ia  moat  admirably  cal- 
culated to  fill  up  a  blank  which  haa  long  been  felt  to 
exiat  in  thia  department  of  medical  literature,  and 
aa  anch  must  become  very  widely  circulated  aronagat 
all  claaara  of  the  profession. —  Dublin  Quarttrljf 
/sura,  of  Med.  Seienctf  Nov.  1857. 

BT  THB  BAMS  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL    TREATISE   ON   THE   DISEASES,    INJURIES,  AND 

MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  URINARY  BLADDER,  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND,  AND 
THE  URETHRA.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  much  enlarged,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  illustrations.  In  one  large  and  very  hand.<^oroe  octavo  volume,  of  over  nine  hundred  psget. 
(n  leather,  raised  bands,  $5  25 ;  extra  cloth,  $4  75. 

A  volume  replete  with  truths  and  principles  of  the  |  sound  is  ita  practieal  details,  it  may  In  trath  be  ssii 
ntmoat  value  in  the  Inreatigation  of  these  aiseases.—  to  leave  sea  reely  any  thins  to  be  desired  oa  soi» 
American  Medical  Journal.  porlant  a  subject,  ami  with  the  additions  and  surti* 

On  the  uppearanceof  the  first  edition  of  thiswork,!fi"»"'"  reanlting  from  future  diseoveriea  and  i» 
the  lending  kngliah  medical  review  predicted  that  it ,  provementa,  it  will  probably  remain  one  of  the  bom 
would  have  a  »^  permanent  place  in  the  literatnre  of '  valuable  works  on  this  subject  so  lone  as  theeeiracc 
aurgery  worthy  to  rank  with  the  beat  worka  of  the  j  *»  medjcme  shall  exist.— ^MfM  MMd.  and  amrg 

8 resent  nge.»'    Thia  prediction  haa  been  amply  ful-  |  Joumml. 
lied.    Dr.  Groaa^a  treatiae  haa  been  found  to  sup-       Whoever  will  pemse  the  vast  amoant  of  valaaUe 
ply  completely  the  want  which  has  been  felt  ever  1  practical  information  it  eontaina,  and  whiek  at 
ainee  the  elevation  of  aurgery  to  the  rank  of  a  aeienee,  I  nave  been  unable  even  to  notice,  will. 


of  a  good  practical  treatise  on  the  diaeaaea  of  the  agree  with  oa,  that  there  is  no  work  ia  the  E^thife 
bladder  and  ita  acccaaorjr  organa.  Philoaophical  in  language  which  ean  make  any  juat  preteasiosi  to 
ita  deaign,  methodical  in  its  arrangement, ample  and  I  be  its  equal.— J^.  7.  J0mmai  ojT Medicine. 


BT  THB  8AMB  AVTHOB. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  AIR-PAS- 

SAGEii.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  illustrations,    pp.  468.    S3  75. 

BT  THB  8  A  MB  AUTHOB.      (Ih  press.) 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SUROERY ;  Diagnostio,  Pathological,  Therapeutic,  and  Opezi- 
tive.    With  very  numerous  engravings  on  wood.    In  (wo  large  octavo  volumes. 

GIBSON  (WILLIAM),  M.  D., 
Late  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Univeraity  of  Pennaylvaaia,  &o. 

INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY;  being  Outlinea  of  a  Coaw 

of  Lectures.     Eighih  edition,  improved  and  altered.    With  thirty-four  plates.    In  two  handsooK 
octavo  volumes,  containing  about  1000  |>ages,  leather,  raised  bands.   $6  50. 

GRAY  (HENRY),  F.  R.  8., 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  8t.  George's  lloapital,  London,  ice. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL.      The  Drawings  by  H.  V. 

Carter,  M.  JL).,  late  Demonstrator  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospital ;  the  Dis^ec1ions  joinilv 

by  the  Autuor  and  Dr.  Cartbr.    In  one  magnilicent  imperial  octavo  volume,  with  363  large 

and  elaborate  engravings  on  wood.    {At  press.) 

The  author  has  endeavored  in  this  work  lo  cover  a  more  extended  range  of  subjects  ihsn  i* 
puj-tomary  in  the  ordinary  text-books,  by  giving  not  only  the  details  necessary  for  the  i^tudent,  IhjI 
iilso  ih-j  uj)p!icaiion  of  those  details  in  the  practice  of  med-rine  and  ^u^gerv,  thus*  rendering  it  ik4 
"uly  a  jriiide  for  the  learner,  but  an  admirable  work  of  relerence  lor  the  active  practitioner.  The 
engravings  form  a  special  feature  in  the  work,  many  of  Ihem  being  the  size  of  nature,  nearly  ill 
orimnal,  ami  having  the  names  of  the  various  parts  printed  on  the  txMly  of  the  cut.  in  plaw  ot'tem* 
of  relerenre  with  descriptions  at  the  foot.  They  thus  ibrm  a  comp:e!e  and  bplendid  scrie*-,  whirli 
will  preufjv  asm>t  the  student  ia  obtaining  a  dear  ic*ea  of  Anatomy,  and  will  al.-o  serve  lo  rafrei4 
lie  mem..ry  or  those  who  may  find  in  the  exigencies  ot  practice  the  nectss-iiy  of  recalling  the  de- 
tails ol  toe  dissectmg  room.  or  /  s 

**t2»^?5S?  MEDICAL  CHEMT8TRY,  for  the  I  THE  PRACTICE  OF  AUSCULTATION  AW 
J2i«  »'"dents  and  the  Prof,  asioa.  In  one  royal  OTHER  MODES  OP  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS, 
Iftno.  voJ.,  ex.  cloth,  pp- 3»,  wiXk  VWositaivoaa.  \    \H  I^V«^K«es  OP  THE  LU«\08  AND  HEART. 

HUGHES'    CLINICAL   lNTKOD\3CTlO^    To\    V^o\.Tvrj%\  Vt«».^«..t\n^^^^.:si*..  %\^. 
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HOBLYN  (RICHARD  D.),  M.  D. 
A  DICTIONARY  OP  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND  THE 

COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  A  new  American  edition.  Revifed,  with  numerous  Addition*, 
by  Isaac  Hats,  M.  D.,  editor  of  the  <*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.*'  In  one  large 
royal  12mo.  volume,  leather,  of  over  500  double  coliimned  pages.    $1  90. 

If  the  freqaency  with  whieh  we  have  referred  to  Hoblya  haf  always  been  a  favorite  dictionary,  aad 
tills  volume  since  its  reoeptioa  f^om  the  publisher,  in  its  present  enlarged  and  improved  form  will  five 
two  or  three  weeks  ago,  be  any  eriteritm  for  the  sreater  satisfaction  thnn ever.  The  American  editor, 
futnre,  the  binding  will  soon  have  to  be  renewed,  even  Dr.  Hays,  has  made  many  very  valuable  additions, 
with  careful  handliag.    We  find  that  Dr.  Have  ha«    — JV.  J.  Med.  lUporUt. 

dm  the  pr«»feiuion  mat  seryiee  by  his^refal  and  to  snpply  the  want  of  the  medical  reader  arising 
iiBdostrioa.labor../1'heDicUoaary  has  thns  become  ^^om  thie  uur,  we  know  of  no  dictionary  betS 
e^aently  suited  to  our  anediral  brethren  in  this  arranged  and  adapted  than  the  tme  beariag  the  above 
->«ntry.    The  additions  by  Dr.  Have  are  mbrackeU,    title.    It  is  not  encumbered  wilh  the  obAlete  t 


ajsd  we  believe  there  »  not  a  smgle  page  but  bMm  of  a  bygone  age,  but  it  conUins  all  that  are  now  in 

^eaeinsiffnia;  inevenr  instance  which  we  have  thus  use;  embracing  every  department  of  medical  aclanee 

«M  noticed,  the  additions  are  really  needed  and  ex-  joWn  to  the  vSry  latest  Tate.    The  volume  is  of  a 

ce«iinclv  valuable.    \l  e  heartily  eommead  the  work  convenient  size  to  be  used  by  the  medical  atudent, 

to  all  who  wiah  to  bean  furani  in  medical  terni-  »nd  yet  large  enough  to  make  a  respectable  appear- 

moio^j. --Boston  Ma.  am4  Surg.  Jonmai.  ance  in  the"  ibrary  of  a  physician —ITemrw  L£u$t. 

To  both  practitioner  and  student}  we  recommend  Hobl](n*s  Dictionary  haa  lunc  been  a  favorite  with 
thia  dictionary  at  heln|r  convenient  in  size,  accurate  ui.  It  is  the  best  book  uf  definitiona  we  have,  and 
in  definition,  and  eumieiently  full  and  complete  for  ought  always  to  be  upon  the  atudent's  table- 
ordinary  coniuitation.— C4ari<«foi»  M$d.  Jourm.  mmd  Soutkorn  MUd.  tmd  Surg.  Journal. 


HUNTER  (JOHN). 
(See  "  Ricord,"  page  26,  for  Ricord's  edition  of  Himter  on  Venereal.) 


HOLLAND  (SIR   HENRY).   BART.,   M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Qneen  of  England,  ftc. 

MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS.    From  the  third  London  edition. 

In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,    $3  00. 


HABERSHON  (8.  O.),  M.  D., 
Assistant  Physician  to  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  aad  Therapeutics  at  Oay's  Hospital,  Ae. 

PATHOLOGICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  DISEASES 

OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL,  (ESOPHAGUS,  STOMACH,  CAECUM,  AND  INTES- 
TINES. With  ill  ii!*t  rat  ions  on  wotid.  In  one  hand«iome  octavo  volume.  {Publishing  in  tMs 
Medical  New  and  Library  for  1858  and  18SV.) 


HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND   HISTOLOaY.    Eighth  edition.    Extendvely 

revised  and  modified.     In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth,  of  more  than  one  thounad 
pages,  handsomely  printed,  with  over  three  hundred  illastntiona.    96  00. 

BT  THB  SAMV  ATTTHOR. 

ANATOMICAL  ATLAS.      By  Professors  Horner  and  Smith.      See  Smith, 
P«8«28.  

HAMILTON  (FRANK  H.).  M.  D., 
Profeasor  of  Bnrgery,  in  Bnflalo  Medical  College,  See. 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS.    In 

one  hand!k)me  octavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  illustrations.    {Preparing.) 


JONES  (T.  WHARTON),  F.  R.  8., 
Professor  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  University  College,  London,  &c. 

THB  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP   OPHTHALMIC    MEDICINE 

AND  SURGERY.  With  one  hundred  and  ten  illustrations.  Seoond  American  from  the  second 
and  revised  London  edition,  with  additions  by  Edwaed  Hartshoknk,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Willa' 
Hospital,  &c.    In  one  large,  handsome  royal  12mo.  volame,  extra  oloth,  of  >'KX)  pages.    91  SO. 


!¥•  are  cnnfident  tha».  the  reader  will  find,  on 
perasal,  that  the  execution  of  the  work  amply  fulfils 
the  promise  of  the  preface,  and  sastaina,  in  every 
point,  the  already  high  reputation  of  the  author  as 
an  ophthalmie  sttnre<m  as  well  ss  a  nhyeiolofritt 
aanl  pathologist.  The  hotik  is  evidently  the  resalt 
of  mueh  laiMir  and  research,  nad  has  been  written 
with  the  greatest  ears  aad  attaatioB;  it  poaaeasea 
that  best  quality  which  a  geaeral  work,  lilie  a  sys* 
tem  or  manual  can  show,  vis:  the  quslity  of  bavmg 
■U  the  ■aterials  whsBccsoenpr  derived,  so  thr«rongh- 


ly  wrooght  up.  aad  digeated  m  the  author's  mind, 
MS  to  come  forth  with  the  freshncM  and  impressive- 
ne«s  of  an  original  produetion.  We  eatertaia  little 
doubt  that  this  booa  will  become  what  ite  author 
hoped  it  might  become,  a  manual  for  daily  reference 
and  consultation  by  the  student  snd  the  general  prae* 
titioner.  The  work  is  marked  by  that  correctness, 
clearaeia,  aad  praelsloa  of  style  whieh  distlngniih 
all  the  prodnotiona  of  the  leaxmed  aathofCp^BHA^vV 
and  Ar.  MMd,  Ksviaw. 
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LEHMANN  (C.  Q.) 
PHTSIOLOOIOAL   CHBMISTRT.     Tnuislated  firom  tbe  Beeond  edition  by 

Gbokob  E.  Day.  M.  D.,  P.  R.  S.,  &e.,  edited  by  R.  E.  Rogses,  M.  D.,  Profetim>r  of  Chemiftnr 
in  the  Medical  DeMrtment  of  the  (Jniyeraity  of  PenDsylvania,  with  illustrations  selected  from 
Funke's  Atla»  of  Pnysiologieal  Chemistry,  and  an  Appendix  of  plates.  Complete  in  two  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volimiea,  extra  cloth,  containing  1200  pages,  with  nearly  two  hundred  illua- 
uations.    $6  00. 

This  great  work,  nnfyersally  acknowledged  as  the  most  complete  and  authoritative  expositioo  of 
the  principles  and  details  of  Zoochemistry,  in  its  passa^  through  the  press,  has  received  from 
Profe:«sor  Rogers  such  care  as  was  necessary  to  prevent  it  in  a  correct  and  reliable  form.  To  sueh 
a  work  a<lditions  were  deenied  superfluous,  out  several  years  having  elapsed  between  the  appear- 
ance m  Germany  of  the  first  and  last  volume,  the  latter  contained  a  supplement,  embodying  nume- 
rous corrections  and  additions  resulting  from  the  advance  of  the  science.  These  have  all  been  incor- 
porated in  the  text  in  their  appropriate  places,while  the  subjects  have  been  still  hirtner  elucidated  by 
the  insertion  of  iilustratioos  from  the  Atlas  of  Dr.  Otto  Punke.  With  the  view  of  supplying  the  student 
with  the  means  of  convenient  comparison,  a  large  number  of  wood-cuts,  from  works  on  kindred 
tabiects,  have  also  been  added  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix  of  Plates.  The  work  is,  therefore,  nre- 
■ented  as  in  every  way  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  desire  to  be  familiar  with  the  modem  faeu 
and  doctrines  of  Physiological  Science. 


it  tntLf-Sdinhurgk  Mtrntklp  JonnuU  ^  BUdital 
Seitnet. 

Already  well  known  sad  appreeiatad  by  the  seisa* 
tific  world,  ProfeMor  Lehmann's  great  work  re- 
quires no  landatory  senteaees,  at.  onder  a  new  garb, 
it  4B  now  presented  to  as.  The  little  space  at  our 
command  would  ill  snfBee  to  set  forth  even  a  snal] 
portion  of  its  exeeilenoes.«iro«leii  Jfcd.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  Dee.  1886. 


The  most  important  eontribntino  as  yet  made  to 
Physittlogical  Chemietry. — Am.  Jowmmi  Med.  Sei- 
MMM,  Jan.  18S6. 

The  preeent  volumes  belong  to  the  small  class  of 
medical  literature  which  comprises  elaborate  works 
of  the  highest  order  of  merit.— JtfoMfffai  Mtd.  Ckron' 
<el«,  Jan.  18M. 

The  work  of  Lehmann  stands  unrivalled  as  the 
■tost  comprehensive  hook  of  reference  sad  informa- 
tioa  extant  on  every  branch  of  the  subject  on  which 

BT  THX  SAMX  AUTHOft.      {Juft  Issiud.) 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  Tranfllatcd  from  the  German, 
with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  J.  CHxsToif  Moksis,  M.  D.,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Vital 
Force,  by  Samitkl  JACxsoif,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  With  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth, 
of  336  pages.    93  25. 

Fron  Pr»f,  Jaeison**  Introductory  Etsof, 
In  adopting  the  handbook  of  Dr.  Lehmann  as  a  manual  of  Organic  Chemistry  for  the  use  of  the 
atndents  of  the  Univernily,  and  in  rect>mmending  his  original  work  of  Phtsiolooical  Cbemibtkt 
for  their  more  mature  studiet*,  the  high  value  of  hie  researches,  and  the  great  weigbt  of  hi8  autho- 
rity in  that  important  department  of  medical  science  are  fully  recognized. 

LAWRENCE  (W.),  F.  R.  8.,  ite. 
A  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OF   THE   EYE.    A   new  edition,  edited, 

with  numerous  additions,  and  243  illustrations,  by  Ibaao  Hats,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Will's  Uoapi- 
tal,  dec.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  ocuvo  volume,  ot  950  pages,  strongly  bound  in  ieataer 
with  raised  bands.    $5  00. 

This  admirable  treatise— the  safest  rnide  and  moat '  likely  that  this  great  work  will  cease  to  merit  the 
aomprehensive  work  of  reference,  wnich  is  within  ,  confidence  and  preference  of  Btodents  or  practition* 
thareaehof  theprofesaion. — Sutkoteop:  tn.    Its  ample  extent— nearly  one  thonsaad  large 

I  octavo  pagea—liaB  enabled  both  author  and  editor  to 

Thia  standard  text-book  oa  the  department  of  \  do  Jnstiee  to  all  the  deuils  of  this  sabject,  and  eon* 
which  it  treats,  has  not  been  superseded,  by  any  or  .  dense  in  thie  single  volume  the  present  eute  of  oar 
all  of  the  numerous  pnblieatiuns  on  tiie  subject  kn(»wledge  of  the  whole  seience  in  this  departawnty 
heretofore  israed.  Nor  with  the  multiplied  improve-  !  whereby  its  practical  value  cannot  be  excelled.— if. 
■MBta  of  Dr.  Hays,  the  Amerieaa  editor,  is  it  at  all  I  Y.  Htd,  Gas. 

LAYCOCK  (THOMAS),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.  E., 

Professor  of  Practical  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Ae. 

LECTURES   ON  THE   PRINCIPLES    AND   METHODS    OF   MEDICAL 

OBSERVATION  AND  RESEARCH.  For  the  Use  of  Advanced  Students  and  Junior  Prac- 
titioners. In  one  very  neat  royal  r2mo.  volume,  extra  cloth.  Price  f  1  00. 

LALLEMAND  AND  WILSON. 
A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON    THE    CAUSES,    SYMPTOMS,    AND 

TREATMENT  OF  SPERMATORRHCEA.    By  M.  LALLXMAifD.    Translated  and  edited  by 

Hbrxt  J  McDoiTOALL.    Third  American  edition.    To  which  is  added ON  DISEASES 

OF  THE  VESICULiE  SEMINALES;  and  thbir  associatkd  oroanh.     With  sp«>cial  refer* 
enoe  to  the  Morbid  Secretions  of  the  Prostatic  and  (Jralhral  Mucous  Membrane.    By  Mabbii 
WiLaon,  M.  D.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  400  pp.,  extra  cloth.  S2  00.   {Now  Readf.) 
Although  the  views  of  M.  Lallemand  on  Sperm storrhcea  heve  unquestionably  exercii>ed  a  very 
rremt  influence,  and  the  treatment  advocated  by  him  has  been  very  generally  adopted,  siill,  a  num- 
ber of  years  having  elapeed  since  his  work  was  given  to  the  world,  the  publishers  have  thought  that 
ib«  value  of  the  present  edition  would  be  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  'he  little  treati^e  <»r  Dr. 
Makbis  WiLso?r.    In  it  the  causr s  of  the  difl*erent  varieties  of  Sperraatorrhcea  are  investigated  with 
tbe  aid  of  modem  pathology,  from  which,  corobmed  with  the  most  recent  ezpenence  of  the  pro- 
foaaioo,  the  attempt  ia  made  to  deduce  a  rational  system  of  curative  treatment.    Whatever  dell- 
cieBciea  may  have  been  caused  in  the  work  of  M.  Lallemand  by  the  progreat  of  medical  acienoe,  willt 
if  ia  hoped,  be  in  this  maimer  supplied. 
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MEIQS  (CHARLES  D.),  M.  D., 
Profenor  of  Obftetrles,  Ae.  In  the  Jefkrwoa  Bf edicftl  Online,  Philadelphia. 

OBSTETKTCS :  THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART.  Third  edition,  revised 
and  imprctved.  With  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  illll^trationl«.  In  one  beautifully  printed  octavo 
Tolunie,  k'Hther,  of  «even  hundred  and  fifty-two  large  pages.    S3  75. 

The  rapid  demand  for  another  edition  of  thia  work  ia  a  aufficient  expreonion  of  the  favorable 
verdict  of  the  proliesKion.  In  thus  preparing  it  a  third  time  for  the  pre.x^,  tne  aiiibor  bus  endeavored 
to  render  it  in  every  roj»pect  worthy  of  the  favor  which  it  has  received.  To  acconipli>h  this  he 
bta  tboroufrhiy  revi>ed  it  in  every  part.  Some  portions  have  been  rewritten.  olherH  added,  new 
liiuMratioii'*  have  lieen  in  many  insiuneeH  substituted  for  j*uch  a-  were  not  dceniod  tiutisfactory, 
while,  by  an  alteration  in  ihetynographieal  arran^ment,  the  »ize  of  the  work  hannot  been  increaaed, 
and  the  price  reinaint«  unaltered.  In  ii!«pre>«ent  improved  form,  it  is,  therefore,  hoped  thai  the  work 
will  coniiiuie  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  American  profe(ti»ion  as  a  m^uud,  practical,  and  extended 
System  of  Midwifery. 


Thoufch  the  work  haa  received  only  five  paKea  of 
eniargeinrot,  itM  chaptrra  ihrouKhnat  wear  tlie  im- 
prcMof  cartt'iil  rrviiiun.  Expungiogand  rewriting, 
mnodelling  ita  lentencea,  with  occnaionHl  new  ma- 
terial, all  evince  a  lively  desire  thut  it  ■Imll  deaerve 
to  be  refsnrded  aa  improved  in  mnnrur  aa  well  aa 
mmtur.  lu  tiie  matury  every  atroke  i>f  the  pen  haa 
increaaed  the  value  of  the  intokj  both  in  expunginga 
and  additioua  — Weittern  Lanctt^  Jan.  1U57. 


The  heat  American  work  on  Midwifery  that  ia 
acceaaible  to  the  student  and  praciitiuner — N,  W. 
Mid.  and  Surg.  Journal^  Jan.  1857. 

Thia  ia  a  standard  work  by  a  great  American  Ob- 
atetricinn.  It  ia  the  third  and  luat  ediiii>n,  aodt  ia 
the  lar^usge  of  the  preface,  the  author  haa  "bronght 
the  auhject  up  to  the  latest  daten  of  real  improve- 
ment in  our  art  and  Science.*'— iYa.<cAei7/<  /o«r».  tf 
Med.  and  Surg.,  May,  1657. 


BT  THE  lUME  AUTHOE.     (Loteif  I*9Ued.) 

WOMAN:  HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.    A  Series  of  Leo- 

turea  to  hiv  Claaa.    Third  and  Improved  edition.    In  ooe  large  and  beautifully  priniad  octave 

volume,  leather.        pp.  672.    $3  60. 

The  gratifying  appreciation  of  \\\a  laborv,  aa  evinced  by  the  exhauatlon  of  two  large  impreaaioni 
of  this  work  within  a  few  years,  has  not  been  lost  upon  the  author,  who  has  endeavored  in  every 
way  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received.  The  opportunity  thui 
aflbrded  for  a  rtecond  revision  haa  been  improved,  and  the  work  is  now  presented  as  in  every  way 
superior  to  its  predecessors,  additions  and  alterations  having  been  made  whenever  the  advance  of 
acienoe  has  rendered  them  desirable.  The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  will  also  be  found 
to  have  undenrone  a  similar  improvement,  and  the  work  is  now  confidently  presented  us  in  every 
way  worthy  tne  position  it  has  acquired  as  the  standard  American  text-book  on  the  Diseaaea  of 
Females. 


Iteontalna  a  vast  amount  of  practical  knowledge, 
by  one  who  haa  accurately  obaerved  and  retained 
tlie  experience  nf  many  years,  and  who  tella  the  re- 
ault  in  a  fre**,  rumiIiHr,and  pleaaant  manner. — Dii6- 
2m  Quarterly  Journal. 

There  ia  an  nlT-hand  fervor,  a  glow,  and  a  warm- 
heartedneaa  infectinjr  the  effort  or  Dr.  Meiga,  which 
la  entirely  eHptivntina,  and  which  abaolutely  hur- 
ries the  reader  through  from  heelnaing  to  endf.  Be- 
sides,  the  hiM>k  teems  with  aoTid  inatruction,  and 
it  showB  the  ver>*  higheat  evidence  of  abilit>;,  viz., 
the  eiaarneaa  with  wkieh  the  informatiim  ia  pre- 
aeated.  We  kni>w  of  no  better  teat  <if  one's  under- 
ataadiaa  a  auhject  thaa  the  evidence  of  the  power 
of  Ineidly  explaining  it.  The  moat  elementary,  aa 
well  as  the  obacureat  subjecta,  under  the  pencil  of 
Prof.  Meiga,  are  iaolated  and  made  to  atand  out  in 

BY  THE  SAME  AOTHOE. 

ON    THE    NATURE,    SIGNS,    AND    TREATMENT    OF    CHILDBED 

FEVER.    In  a  Series  of  Letters  addres.«ed  to  the  Students  of  his  Class.    In  one  handsome 

octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  365  pages.    $2  50. 

This  book  will  add  more  to  hia  fame  tluia  aithei 
of  those  which  bear  hia  name.  Indeed  we  doubt 
whether  any  material  improvement  will  be  made  <hi 


auch  bold  relief,  aa  to  produce  diatinct  impreaaiona 
uptm  the  mind  and  memory  of  the  reader.  — Tfts 
CkmrUstam  Med.  JomnuU. 

Profeaaor  Meiga  haa  enlarged  and  amended  this 
great  work,  for  anoh  it  unqueationuhly  ia,  haviag 
paaaed  the  ordeal  of  criticiam  at  h.une  and  abroad, 
bni  been  improved  thereby  ;  for  in  liiia  new  edition 
the  author  haa  introduced  real  improvements,  and 
increaaed  the  value  and  utility  of  the  book  Im- 
meaanrably.  It  preseats  so  many  novel,  bright, 
and  sparkling  thoughta;  auch  an  exuberance  of  aaw 
ideas  on  almost  every  page,  that  we  eonfeas  oar- 
aelvea  to  have  beeome  enamored  with  the  book 
and  ita  anthor;  and  cannot  withhold  onr  eoDgrata- 
latiima  from  our  Philadelphia  eonfrerea,  that  aaek  a 
teacher  ia  in  their  aervice.— iV.  Y.  Mtd.  QamtH, 


The  inatructive  and  intereatinc  author  of  this 
work,  whoae  previous  labora  in  tne  department  nf 
■Mdieiae  which  he  ao  aedulouaty  cultivates,  have 
placed  hia  countrymen  under  deep  and  abiding  obli- 


the  teachinga  of  thia  volnme  for  a  century  tivcome, 
aince  it  ia  a<i  emineatly  praetieal,  and  baaed  on  pro- 
found kn<»wletiffe  of  the  ttientn  and  conaumraate 
akill  in  the  ar(  i>f  healing,  and  ratified  by  an  aanple 
and  extensive  experience,  anch  na  few  men  have  the 
induatr>'  or  good  fortune  to  acquire. — iV.  Y.  Mid, 

&tUt€tl4. 


cationa,  again  challenges  their  admiration  in  the 
fraah  and  vigfiroua.  attractive  and  racy  pages  before 
as.  It  is  a  delectable  book.  •  •  •  This  treatise 
upon  ehild-hed  fevera  will  have  an  eztenaive  aale, 
beiagdeatjned,  aa  it  deaervea,  to  find  a  place  ia  the 
I  i  brary  of  every  practitlimer  who  acorna  to  lag  in  the 
rear. — Nashville  Journal  of  M$di9int  and  Surgerp. 

BT  THE  BAME  AUTHOE  ;  WITH  COLORED  PLATBB. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  NECK 

OF  TIIE  UTERUS.    With  numeroim  plates,  drawn  and  colored  from  nature  in  the  highest 
■tyle  of  art.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    S4  50. 

MAYNB'9  DISPKNi^ATORY  AND  THERA- >  MALGAI0NE*8  OPERATIVE  8URQRRY 
PEUTICAL  REMEMBRANCER.  Compriaing ! 
the  entire  liata  of  Materia  Medica,  with  everv  ; 
Praetieal  Formula  eoatained  ia  the  three  Britian  j 
PharmacopoBias.  Edited«with  the  addition  uf  the  | 
Pormnln  of  the  U.  8.  Pharmacopsaia,  by  R.  E. 
OmxvriTH,M.  D.  1  ISno.  vol.  ex.  el.,300pp.  7ff  c.  i 


on  Normal  and  Paiholugieal  Anatonty.  Traas- 
lated  from  the  French  byFasDaaicK  BbittaMi 
A. B.,M. D.  Withaunurons illustrations OBWuod. 
In  one  haadaoma  oetavo  vuIbom,  extra  eloth,  of 
nearly  six  huBdrad  pagaa.   •!  ii. 
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BLANCHARD  ft  LEA'S   MEDICAL 


MACLISE  (JOSEPH).  SURGEON. 
SURGICAL  ANATOMY.    Forming  one  volome,  veiy  large  imperial  ooaitOL 

With  sixiy-cighi  large  and  splendid  Plates,  drawn  in  the  best  style  and  beautifully  colored.  Co«- 
taininir  one  hundred  and  ninety  Figures,  many  of  them  the  aiie  of  life.    Tocciher  with  eouon 
and  explanatory  letter-press.    Strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  cxtm  doth,  bemg  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  best  executed  Surgical  works  as  yet  issued  in  this  ooontry.   Sll  00. 
•«*  The  size  of  this  work  prevents  its  transmission  through  the  poet-office  as  a  whole,  but  those 

who  desire  to  have  copies  forwarded  by  mail,  can  receive  them  in  live  parts,  done  up  in  stool 

wrappers.    Price  S9  00. 


One  of  the  greatest  artisUe  triniaphs  of  the  age 
in  Surffieal  AjOAtomy. —British  Aimricau  Mtdieal 
Jomnuu. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  praise;  indeed, 
we  have  not  language  to  do  it  jostioe.— OAte  Medi' 
sal  and  Snrgieca  Journal. 

The  most  admirable  svrgieal  atlas  we  have  seen. 
To  the  practitioner  deprived  of  demonstrative  dis- 
seeCions  upon  the  hnman  sabieet,  it  is  an  invaloable 
eompanion.-~iV.  /.  Mtdieal  ReporUr. 

The  moit  aeearately  engraved  and  beantifnlly 
eolored  plates  we  have  ever  seen  in  an  A.merican 
book— one  of  the  best  and  oheapest  surgical  works 
ever  published.— Bw^oie  Medical  Journal. 

It  is  very  rare  that  so  elegantly  printed,  so  well 
illnstrated,  and  so  useful  a  work,  is  offered  at  so 
modemte  a  priee.—CkarUtton  Mtdieal  Journal. 

Its  plates  eaa  boast  a  superiority  which  places 
them  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  eompetitioa  .^Ifsdi- 
sal  Examinsr, 

Every  practitioner,  we  think,  should  have  a  work 
of  this  kind  within  reaeh.^Se«iiA«m  Mtdieai  and 
Bmrgital  Journal. 

No  snoh  lithographie  illnstTations  of  surgical  ra- 
dons have  hitherto,  we  think,  been  given. — Boston 
Mtdieal  and  Surgical  Journal. 

As  a  surgical  anatomist,  Mr.  Maclise  has  proba- 
bly no  superior.— BHHfJk  and  ForHgn  McditO'Cki' 
furgital  JUvMW. 


Of  great  value  to  the  stadeat  engaged  ia  dissect* 
tug,  and  tn  the  ennreon  at  a  distance  rmm  the  aMtss 
of  keeping  up  his  anatomical  knowledge.— Jftdwat 
TimtM. 

A  work  which  has  no  parallel  in  point  of  aeea- 
raey  and  eheapaess  ia  tke  eagliak  langaage.— Jlf.  7- 
Journal  tf  Muditms. 

To  all  engaged  ia  the  stvdr  or  practice  of  their 

Srofeasioa,  sueh  a  work  ia  afsaoat  (    " 
Dublin  QuarUrlf  Ogdical  Journal. 


Country  praetitioBerswill  ind  these 
valae.— JIT.  7.  BiodUal  eaaotu. 


plates  of  faa- 

We  are  extremely  i^ratified  to  anaooare  to  the 
professioB  the  eompletioa  of  this  truly  macaifcoit 
work,  which,  as  a  whole,  eerteinly  stands  aari* 
vailed,  both  for  aeensacy  of  drawiag,  beaalr  s( 
coloring,  and  all  the  reqaisite  explanations  or  iht 
subject  ia  haad.— TAs  Nom  Orltmno  Modital  ami 
Surgical  Journal. 

This  is  by  fhr  the  ableat  work  on  Bargieal  Ana- 
tomy that  has  come  aadar  our  obaervatioa.  Wi 
know  of  no  other  work  that  would  justify  a  sia- 
deat,  ia  any  degree,  for  aegleet  of  aetnsJ  disste- 
tioa.  la  ihoae  sadoea  emeigencica  that  so  sAa 
arise,  and  whieh  require  theinatantanetiasc*iMsai 
of  miButeaaatomical  knowledge,  a  work  of  thiskjai 
keeps  the  detsils  of  the  dlsaeetiag-room  perpetaall; 
fresh  in  die  memory  .—As  WuUrm  Journal  ^f  iUf 
cino  and  Smrgcrp. 

M^  The  very  low  prioe  at  wliich  this  work  is  ftimished,  and  the  beauty  of  its  ezecatki, 
require  an  extended  sale  to  compensate  tke  pnbliskers  for  tke  keavj  ozpenMs  inourred. 

MORLAND  (W.  W.),  M.  D. 
Fellow  of  the  Massaehusetts  Medical  Hoelety,  Ac. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  OROANS;  a  Compendiam  of  their  Diagnona, 
Pathology,  and  Treatment.    With  illustrations,    fn  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume, of 
about  600  pages,  extra  cloth.    {Now  roady,  Oct.  1858.)    Pnoe  $3  90. 
This  volume,  it  is  hoped,  will  supply  the  want  of  a  work  presenting  within  convenient  < 


the  whole  subject  of  the  diseases  to  which  all  the  urinary  organs  are  liable,  with  their  treatsMSi, 
both  medical  and  surgical.  Tlie  aim  of  the  author  has  been  throughout  to  condense  the  results  U 
the  most  recent  investigations  in  a  clear  and  succinct  manner,  omitting  nothing  of  practical  in* 
portance,  without,  at  the  same  time,  embarrassing  the  student  with  unDeoeaaary  »peculatioii. 
Various  elaborate  and  important  works  have  recently  appeared  on  diflferent  departments  of  the 
subject,  but  none,  it  is  believed,  which  thoroughly  covers  the  whole  ground  in  the  manner  whid 
Dr.  Morland  has  attempted. 

MACKENZIE  (W.),   M.  D., 
Surgeon  Oculist  in  Scotland  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  &e.  fte. 

A  PRACTICAL   TREATISE  ON   DISEASES   AND  INJURIES  OF  THE 

EYE.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Anatomical  Introduction  explanatory  of  a  Uorixontal  SectioacC 
the  Human  Eyeball,  by  TuoxAa  WnAnTON  Jonxs,  F.  R.  S.  From  the  Fourth  Revised  and  Es. 
lar^d  London  Edition.  With  Notea  and  Additions  by  AoDiifBU*  Hswaon,  M.  D.,  Snrceon  is 
Wilis  Hospital,  &o.  dec.  In  one  very  lam  and  handsome  ootaTOTolnme,  leathcar,  raised  bano,  wilfc 
plates  And  numerous  wood-cuts.  95  25. 
The  treatise  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  indisputably  holds   lidcr  It  the  duty  ufewry  one  who  hst  tk«  lovaof  kis 

the  first  place,  and  forms,  in  respect  of  learning  and 

research,  an  EncvclotMBdia  unequalled  in  extent  by 

an  Y  other  work  of  thekind ,  ei  ther  English  or  foreign . 

-'Dixon  on  Diuaus  o/tJU  S90. 

Few  modem  books  on  anydepartmeatof  medJeine 
or  surgery  have  met  with  such  extended  cireulation, 
or  have  procured  for  their  authors  a  like  amount  of 
European  celebrity.  The  immense  research  which 
it  displayed,  the  thorough  aequaintanee  with  the 
aabjeet,  praetically  as  well  as  theoretieally.aad  the 
able  manner  in  which  the  author*s  stores  of  learning 
and  experience  were  rendered  available  for  general 
use,  at  once  procured  for  the  first  edition,  as  well  on 
the  oontinent  as  in  this  countrr,  that  high  position 

as  a  standard  work  which  «a<Sh  mueeaa&^a  «A\\toa  . .         ,                    ,  _ 

has  more  firmly  esUiblUHed,\a  av^teot  ^k^a  »utaA-\^tV\iL%  i:\k\vt A^  «A\A^iJrtl,MWi^iiJtm,\<>f  hiawpaalatn- 
tions  of  several  rivala  of  no  mean  ahWYty .  "W  a  wn*  ^  *-Iiiitolv»  <^ium  ut\'»  3 *» 


pri»reMi<;ii  and  tJie  welfAte  of  his  paUcai  at  haarC.li 
make  JiimifiJf  fimiliar  witti  itiia  lJiq  mvjsi  COBfMlS 
wurk  in  tlie  Emglitb  langiiafti  up^m  iJ^e  disossss  rf 
the  eyeH.— itffd-  Ti^ruta»k  GoAttit. 

The  ifmtih  edlticpa  of  thli  i^ndard  work  will  ss 
drrdbt  beai  faliy  apftr^eiar^tJ  am  ttic  thTre  r^rarredi- 
tioDi.  Itti  aaneeetssr)'  ta  m.y  a  word  iu  itspiaiiB, 
for  the  V(vrd}ct  hai  atrpmily  be«n  poSAMl  apoa  It  If 
the  m4>it  comp'rieti  t  j  Dd|(<M ,  iLnd  *  *  Maekeaxie  oa  Ike 
Eye'^bsi  juAtly  obt4iije<l  a  rcprutationirhieh  it  is 
no  figure  of  spe«^h  In  cail  worM-^dCw^— j^rslitA  ami 

Thii  new  e<tii1oii  ot  Dr.  KaekenxieU  eelebialsi 
treat  lie  on  di<f<««fv  of  the  eye,  la  tml;  a  mlraelasf 
\^<(imtrY  and  Ipmming,     We  need  scattfely  say  IhSl 
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MILLER  (JAMES),  F.  R.  S.  E., 
Profeaaor  of  8«rfeT7  in  the  UniTeraity  of  Edialmifh,  fto. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.    Fourth  American,  from  the  third  and  revised 
Edinburgh  edition.   In  one  large  and  very  beautiful  volume,  leather,  of  700  pages,  with  two 
hundred  and  forty  exquisite  il lustrations  on  wood.    S3  75. 
The  wvirk  nf  Mr.  Miller  is  too  well  and  too  favor- 

ably  kuown  among  at,  at  one  of  oar  beet  text-books, 

to  render  any  farther  notice  of  it  neeesaary  than  the 


potation,  or  seeks  the  interests  of  his  clients,  ean 
aeanit  himself  hefore  his  Ond  and  the  world  withoat 
maicing  himself  familiar  with  the  sound  and  philo- 
sophical views  developed  in  the  foregoing  book. — 
IVine  OrUoMs  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

AVithont  donbt  the  ablest  exposition  of  the  prta- 
eiples  of  that  branch  of  the  healing  art  in  any  lan- 
gaage.  This  opinion,  delil>erately  formed  after  a 
careful  study  or  the  first  edition,  we  have  had  no 
eaose  to  change  on  examinina  the  seeimd.  This 
edition  has  aadergone  thorongE  revision  by  the  aa- 
thor;  many  expressions  have  been  modified,  and  a 
mass  of  new  matter  Int  rod  need.  The  hook  is  gotap 
in  the  finest  style,  and  is  an  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  typography  in  our  country .—CiUirl<«re»  Mtmcmi 
JmmtmlmmdiUvUw. 


announcement  of  a  new  editicm,  the  fourth  la  oar 
cnoatry,  a  pr«»of  of  its  extensive  eircalation  among 
D8.  As  a  concise  and  reliable  exposition  of  the  sei- 
ence  of  modern  surgery,  it  stands  deservedly  hiffh— 
we  know  not  its  superior. — Boston  Mod.  tuid  Surg. 
Jomrmmi. 

It  presents  the  most  satisfactory  exposition  of  the 
modern  doctrines  of  the  principles  or  sargery  to  be 
foand  in  any  volume  in  any  language— J\r.  r.  Journal 
•/  Modieino. 

The  work  takes  rank  with  Watson's  Practice  of 
Physic;  it  certainly  does  not  fall  behind  that  great 
work  in  soundness  of  prineiple  or  depth  of  reason- 
ing and  research.    No  physieiaa  who  values  his  re- 

BT  TRZ  ftAMK  AUTHOE.     (NoW  Roody,) 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERT.      Foarth  American  from  the  last  Edin- 
burgh edition.    Revised  by  the  American  editor.    Illustrated  by  three  hundred  and  sixty- four 
engravings  on  wood.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  nearly  700  pages.    $3  75. 
No  eneomiam  of  oars  could  add  to  the  popularity    his  works,  both  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
of  Miller's  Surgery.    Its  reputation  in  this  country    surgery  have  been  assigned  the  nighest  rank.    If  we 
la  anaarpassed  by  thatofaay  other  work,  and,  when   were  limited  to  bat  one  work  on  surgery,  that  one 
Uken  In  connection  with  the  author's  Principlts  of  should  be  Miller's,  as  we  regard  it  as  superior  to  all 
S«rg«fy,  eoDstitates  a  whole,  without  reference  to    others.— Sf.  Louit  Mod.  mmdSurg.  JounuU. 
to  srhicfanoconscieatious  surgeon  would  be  willing  i      _,.  ._.,.».       ^  i.-   «  »  •     x  i     ••— . 

praetiee  his  art— Seal4«ni  Mid.  and  Surg,  /eaniaf.  The  aathor  has  in  this  and  his  "  Pnnciples,"  pre- 
"^  *  aented  to  the  profession  one  of  the  moat  completaand 

*  "       1.    His  style  of 

engaging,  anar- 
e  the  faculty  of 

i    .    J     >nu      •  »»:      • r-y ^    eondeasing  so'mach  in  small  spaco,  and  at  the saose 

lure  acquired.  The  author  is  ui  eminently  sensi-  tj^e  so  persistently  holding  theattention.  Whether 
ble,  practicol,  and  well-informed  inan,  who  knows  „  g  text-book  tor  stndenti  or  a  book  of  reference 
exactly  what  he  is  talking  about  and  exactly  how  to  fo,  practiUoaers,  il  cannot  be  too  atrongly  reeom- 
talk  it.-'Konhukf  Modteal  Rteordor.  mended .-5e«A«r»  Journal  ^  Mod.  and  P4ys<«aJ 

By  the  almost  unaniiaoas  voice  of  the  profeasioa,   Scioneoi. 


MONTGOMERY  (W.  F.),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  &c., 

Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  4ko. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYxMPTOMS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

With  some  other  Papers  on  Subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.    From  the  second  and  enlarged 

English  edition,     with  two  exquisite  colored  plates,  and  numeroua  wood-cuts.    In  one  very 

handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  nearly  000  pagea.    {Just  ImmuoU^  1857.)    $3  75. 

The  present  edition  of  this  classical  volume  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  regarded  aa  anew  work,  evwy 

sentence  having  been  carefully  rewritten,  and  the  whole  increased  to  more  than  double  the  original 

aixe.    The  title  of  the  work  scarcely  does  juMice  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  topics 

brought  under  consideration,  embracing,  with  the  exception  of  the  operative  procedures  of  mid- 

wilerv,  almost  everything  connected  with  obetetriea,  either  directly  or  incidentally ;  and  there  are 

few  physicians  who  will  not  find  in  ito  pages  much  that  will  prove  of  great  interest  and  value  in 

their  daily  practice.    The  special  Essays  on  the  Period  of  Human  Gestation,  the  Signs  of  Delivery, 

and  the  Spontaneous  Amputation  and  other  Lesions  oftheFcetus  in  Utero  preaent  topics  of  the 

highest  interest  fully  treated  and  beaotiAilly  illustrated. 

In  every  point  of  mechanical  execution  the  work  will  be  found  one  of  the  handsomest  yet  issued 
fh>m  the  American  press. 
A  b(x>k  unusnally  rieh  in  practical  auggestions.—   haa  beea  weighed  and  reweighed  through  years  of 


Am  Journal  Mod.  SeUneti,  Jan.  1857, 

Theae  aeveral  aubjecta  ao  iatereating  in  them- 
selves, and  so  important,  every  one  of  them,  tu  tbe 
most  delicate  and  precious  of  social  relations,  eon- 
tripling  oAen  the  honor  aad  domestic  peace  of  a 
family,  the  legitimacy  of  offspring,  or  the  life  of  ita 
parent,  are  ail  treatea  with  an  elegance  of  diction, 
fulness  of  illuBtrationa,  acuteneaaaad  juatice  of  rea< 
soaing, unparalleled  in < ' 
roedicue.  The  reader' 
freah,  aad  vigorousv 
style;  and  one  forgetSv 
every  page,  that  it,  and  every  line,  aad  every  word 


S reparation;  that  thia  ia  of  all  othera  ue  book  of 
ibatetric  Law,  oa  each  of  ita  aeveral  topica ;  on  all 
pointa  connected  with  pregnancy,  to  b«  everywhere 
received  aa  a  manual  of  apecial  juriaprudence.  at 
once  announcing  fact,  affording  argument,  eatabliah- 
ing  precedent,  and  governing  alike  the  Jur)-raaa.  ad- 
vocate, and  jttdflre.  It  ia  not  merely  In  ita  legal  re- 
latiuoa  that  we  Bad  thia  work  ao  iatereating.  Hardly 


MOHR  (FRANCIS),  PH.  D.,  AND  REDWOOD  (THEOPHILU8). 
PRACTICAL   PHARMACY.    Comprisinff  tbe  ArraD{;ement8,  AppBiatiu,  and 
Manipulations  of  the  Pharmaeeuiical  Shop  and  Lux>raiory.    Edited,  with  extensive  Additions, 
by  Prof.  William  Pkootbs,  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.    In  one  handsomelY 
printed  octavo  toIubb,  extra  oioth,  of  970  pages,  with  over  900  enf;ivha|;a  on.'^QffA.  ^*V^x 
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NEILL  (JOHN),  M.O., 
Bargeon  to  tliePennaylvftxiuHospiud,fte.j  aad 

FRANCIS  GURNEY  SMITH,  M.  D., 

ProfesHor  of  Inatitutea  of  Medicine  in  the  Pennajrivnnia  Medical  College. 

AN  ANALYTICAL   COMPENDIUM   OF  THE   VARIOUS    BRANCHES 

OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  for  the  Uzw  and  Examination  of  Students.    A  new  editjuo,  rc7i««d 
and  improved.    In  one  very  large  and  handtK>mely  printed  royal  I2mo.  volume,  ol'aboatcae 
thousand  ]>age8,  with  374  wood-cuts.    Strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  rai»ed  band».    $3  00. 
The  very  flattering  reception  which  has  been  accorded  to  thii*  worlr,  and  the  hij?h  eMimaie  piaori 
upon  it  by  the  profet^sion,  as  evinced  by  the  constant  and  incrca>«ing  demand  which  has  rapidly  ex- 
hausted two  large  edition«,  have  Hiimulated  the  author*  to  render  the  volume  in  it«  present  reviuM 
more  worthy  ot  the  ouocesn  which  has  attended  it.    It  has  accordingly  been  thoroughly  examiBN, 
and  Huch  errors  as  had  on  former  occasions  escaped  observation  have  been  corrected,  and  whatcrcr 
additions  were  necessary  to  maintain  it  on  a  level  with  the  advance  of  science  have  been  introdueed. 
The  extended  series  of  illustrations  has  been  still  further  increased  and  much  improved,  whiles  by 
a  nVtghx  enlargement  of  the  page,  these  various  additions  have  been  incorporated  wilboul  increa>ui| 
tiie  bulk  of  the  volume. 

The  Work  is,  therefore,  again  presented  aseminently  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it  ha^  hitherto 
been  received.  As  a  l>ookfor  aaily  reference  by  the  student  requiring  a  guide  to  h;*  more  rlaboiai« 
text-books,  as  a  manual  for  preceptors  desiring  to  stimulate  their  students  by  frequent  and  amirtie 
examination,  or  as  a  source  from  which  the  practitioners  of  older  date  may  easily  and  r>hf  Mp!y  acqairv 
a  knowledge  of  the  changes  and  improvement  in  professional  science,  its  reputation  is  permaneatly 
eetablii>hecr. 

The  best  work  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  the  stadeats  is  heavy,  and  revieir  aeeenary  fnr  u 

acquainted. — Med.  Eiaminer.  examination,  a  compend  is  not  only  vatuahle,  tat 

Having  made  free  nse  of  this  volume  in  onr  ex-  j*  *■  ■lnio«t  a  tint  qua  »ou.    The  one  hrfore  as  is, 

aminations  of  pupils,  we  can  speak  from  experi-  inmost  of  the  divisifina,  the  most  uoexceptioaaUe 

ence  in  recommending  it  as  an  admirable  compend  <>»  »»  J>«>V  <>»  ^«  ^^^^  *»>»»  we  kn.»w  of.    Tfce 

for  atudenti,  and  as  eapecially  useful  to  preceptors  newest  and  soundest  doetrinea  and  the  latcrt  ib- 

who  exiimine  their  pupila.    It  will  save  the  teacher  provements  and  diseoveries  are  expliriily,  thoifk 

maeh  labor  by  enabling  him  readily  to  recall  all  of  concisely,  laid  before  the  student.    Tuere  isa  cla» 

the  p<»ints  upon  which  his  pupila  should  be  ex-  to  whom  we  very  aincerclyeonimemlthiii  cheap  boot 

amined .    A  work  of  this  sort  iihould  he  in  the  haada  •■  worth  ita  weight  in  silver—that  cIms  it  thcf ratfi. 

of  every  one  who  takes  pnpils  into  his  office  with  a  »^~  *?  medicine  of  more  ChaA  ten  yeara  Jtu^. 

viewof  ex.imining  them;  and  this  is nnqueationably  who  have  not  studied  medicine  amce      They  wiU 

the  beat  of  ita  elaaa— IVttasritMiiiMi  M*d,  Jwmai.  perhaps  «nd  out  frona  it  that  the  aeienre  m  not  oafllr 

now  what  it  was  when  they  left  it  oti.—Tkt  SurA*- 

In  the  rapid  course  of  lectarca,  where  work  for  scop* 


NEILL  (JOHN),    M.  D., 

Prnfeasor  of  Surgery  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  fte. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  VEINS  AND  LYMPHATICS.     With  handsome  colored 

plates.     1  vol..  cloth.  SI  25. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  NERVES.    With  handsome  plates.     1  yoI.^  doth,  fl  25. 


NELIQAN  (J.   MOORE),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I. A.,  &e. 

(A  splendid  work,    Jutt  Issued,) 

ATLAS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES.    In  one  beautiftil  quarto  volume,  eztn 

cloth,  with  itplendid  colored  plates,  presenting  nearly  one  hundred  elaborate  repre^ntatiou  of 

diseaf«e.    $4  50. 

This  bt;amifiil  volume  is  intended  as  a  complete  and  accurate  represeDtation  ot  ail  the  varictiM 
of  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  While  it  can  be  consulted  in  conjunction  with  any  work  on  Practice,  it  bti 
especial  reference  to  the  author's  <<  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  so' favorably  recv^ived  bytbe 
profeK.sion  si>me  years  since.  The  publishers  feel  justified  in  saying  that  lew  more  beautifully  8» 
cuted  plates  huve  ever  been  presented  to  the  profession  of  this  country. 

A  compend  which  will  very  much  aid  thepraetl- 1  long  existent  desideratum  rnneh  felt  by  the  lamii 
tioner  in  this  difficult  branch  of  dingnoaia.  Taken  <  class  of  our  profeMinn.  Ic  preaenta,  in  quarto  nic 
with  the  beautiful  piatea  of  the  Atlar,  which  are  16  platesi  each  contaialng  from  3  to  6  hgarcs.ii^ 
remarkable  for  their  accuracy  and  beauty  of  color-  ;  forming  in  all  a  total  of  90  diatin'^t  rf^reseatatiflii 
ing,  it  conRtitutei  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  of  the  different  speciea  of  skin  afrr«*iiona,  graaped 
libmr>' f if  a  practical  man.— .Bh/o/o  itffd./oaraaZ,  together  in  renera  or  famlliea.  The  illostmtksi 
Bept.  1850.  have  been  taken  from  nature,  and  have  I  eca  eopwl 

Nothing  ia  often  more  difficult  than  the  diagnoais  I  ^^i^"*^*"  ^^^fU^  that  they  present  a  strikuig pietiR 
of  diaease  of  the  skin ;  and  hitherto,  the  only  worka  <»f  '»f«»  *■  which  the  reduced  scale  aptly  senrei  » 
contnintnir  illuatrations  have  been  at  rather  incon-  ^y^^  ■'.•^P  rf'or*!,  the  remarkable  peealiariUei 
venient  pricei— pncea,  indeed,  that  prevented  gene-  w  ««?"  individual  varietj.  And  while  thus  thetfii 
ral  me.  Thf  work  before  us  will  supply  a  want  "■•  "  ™n?er««  more  definable,  there  ia  yet  no  \m 
Ions:  felt,  and  miniater  to  a  more  perfect  acq  uainUnee  ?,'  P^'o^wrtion  incurred  by  the  nefraa.irv  eoaceain- 
with  the  nature  and  treatment  of  n  very  frequent    \}^-    **■«»  nrnxkie  la  highly  eolnred,  and  so  iraCtM 

and  troiihleiome  form  of  dioeasc OkU  Med.  and    n*'  ^^^  ariiot  been  that  the  moat  faatid  ou»  ohterrer 

Sarg.  Journal.  July,  1856.  90o\A  not  justly  take  ezeeption  to  the  eorreemfta^ 

the  execution  of  the  nicturea  under  his  sera  tin;- 

^ellgnn>8  Atlas  of  Cutaneous  Diseasea  anpplies a    tiotUnai  Mtd.  Ckr^auU. 

BY  THE  8AMK  AUTROE. 

A   PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OP  THE   SKIN.    Seeood 
American  edition.    In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  334  pages.    91  00. 
99*  The  two  YoWmea  V\\\\m  «ft\i\i  Vs^  tdmL  qui  iQQQi\»t  of  Five  DMart. 

OWEN   ON    THIS   DIFFKR^^T   YOTIM^  OV  \    C)itAX<^.\vp\'>»«».^«L>x^^<cMi,^^«rc^^««M<«^ 
THE   8KELKTON,   iLND   OY  T¥lli  TlEKt^A    >XVMRx%»waa.  %Vtfc. 
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PEA8LEE  (E.  R.).  M.  D., 
ProfeMor  of  Physiology  and  General  Pathology  in  the  New  York  Medieal  College. 

HUMAN  HISTOLOOT,  in  its  relations  to  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology; 

ioT  the  U!«e  of  Medical  Btudentx.    With  four  hundred  and  thirty- four  illu»tratiunB.    In  one  liand- 
9ome  c)ctuvo  volume,  of  over  600  pagen.    {Now  Ready^  1858.)    S3  75. 

It  embraces  a  library  upon  the  topica  diacoaieil  ceive  this  rontributi-»n  to  ph^-aioI(i(^ieal  aeienea, 
within  itielC,  iind  iftjiiit  what  the  teacher  and  learner  ,  <*  Not  with  vain  ihauka,  but  with  a<'crpt«nre  tKmn- 
neeil.  Another  advuntuge,  by  no  nietina  to  be  over-  teoaa."  We  have  already  paid  it  the  pmetlcnl 
looked^  everything  of  real  value  in  ttie  wide  raiige  >  compliment  f»f  making  abundant  um  cif  it  in  the 
which  It  embraces,  is  witli  great  -kill  compressed  i  preparaiion  of  our  lectures,  Hi:d  also  of  rrcommead- 
mto  an  octavo  volume  of  but  little  more  than  vix  j  ing  itii  further  perusal  iiiost  eordially  to  our  alumni; 
hundred  pifcs.  We  have  not  only  the  whole  sub-  a  n;ci>minendaiion  which  we  now  extend  to  our 
jeet  or  Histol(»gy.  interesting  in  itself,  ably  and  fully  readers. — Mtmjihi*  Mtd.  RteonttTf  Jun.  IdSa. 
diaeuaaed,  but  what  ia  of  infinitely  greater  interest  we  would  recommend  it  t..  the  medirnl  student 
to  the  student,  because  of  greater  praclicul  value,  .n^  practitioner,  as  containing  a  summary  of  all  thai 
are  ita  relations  to  AnHtoniy,  PhysioloRy,  and  Pa-  j,  ^nown  of  the  im,Mirtant  sul>jeGts  which  it  treats; 
Ihology,  which  are  here  fully  and  satisfactorily  set  of  all  that  is  conunued  in  ihe  Rreat  works  of  Simon 
forth..  These  great  supporting  branches  of  pracucal  ^j  Leharann,  and  the  organic  chemists  in  general, 
medicine  are  thus  linked  together,  and  while  estah-  Master  this  one  volume,  we  would  say  u>  the  mtdical 
liahang  and  illustrating  each  other,  are  interwoven  giadent  and  praetitioner— master  ttis  b«M.k  and  you 
miu  a  harracrtiious  whole.  We  comiuend  the  work  .  ^^^^  ^11  that  is  known  of  the  great  fundamental 
to  students  and  physicians  generally.  —  AiuAeti/«  principles  of  medicine,  and  we  have  to  hesiUtion 
J0um.  of  Mta.  and  Surg^rj^  Uec.  1B67.  \j^  saying  tiiat  it  is  aa  honor  to  the  American  roedi- 

It  far  surpasses  oar  expectation.    We  never  con-  |  cal  profession  that  one  of  its  members  should  have 
ceived  the  possibility  of  compressing  so  much  vain-    nroduced  it. — St.  Loni*  Mtd.and  Surg.  Journal^ 
able  information  into  so  compact  a  form.    We  will ,  March,  ldS6. 
not  consume  space  with  conunendaiions.    We  re-  i 


PEREIRA  (JONATHAN)|  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  AND  L.  8. 
THE    ELEMENTS    OF  MATERIA    MEDICA   AND    THERAPEUTICS. 

Third  American  edition,  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  author;  including  Noticet*  of  mo»t  of  the 
Medicinal  Sub»taooea  in  um  in  the  civilized  world,  and  forming  an  Encyciop«dia  of  Materia 
Medica.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Joseph  Caksoii,  M.  D.,  Prufeifsior  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  two  very  large  octavo  voluiiiea  of  2100  pagea, 
on  araall  type,  with  about  500  illu&tratioos  on  stone  and  wood,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with 
raised  bands.    $9  00. 


PARRI8H   (EDWARD). 
Leerarer  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Medicine,  fte. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  PHARxMACT.    Designed  as  a  Text- 
Book  lor  the  Student,  and  as  a  Guide  for  the  Physician  and  Pharmaceutist.    With  many  For- 
mulae and  Presicriplions.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  550  pages,  with  243 
Illustrations.   S3  75. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  work  enables  us  to  :  hook,  which  contains  the  leading  faets  and  prineiples 
speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms,  as  being  the  best    of  the  science  of  Pharmacy,  conveniently  iirraaged 
treatise  on  pructical  pharmacy  with  which  we  are    forstudy,and  with  special  reference  iothi»se  features 
acquainted,  and  an  invaluable  «a<l«-ifMeiMt,  not  only  j  of  the  subject  which  possess  aa  especial  practical  in- 
to the  apothecary  and  to  those  practiti«mers  who  arc  ,  tereat  to  the  physieiaa.    It  furnishes  the  student,  at 
accuatomed  to  prepare  their  own  medicines,  but  to    the  commencement  of  his  studies,  with  that  inior- 
every  medicul  niiin  and  medical  student.    Through-  j  matiun  which  is  of  the  greatest  iiiiportiince  in  ini- 
out  the  work  are  interspersed  valuable  tables^  useful    tinting  him  into  the  domain  of  Chemistry  and  Materia 
formula,  and  practical  hinta,  and  the  whole  isillus*  I  Medica;  it  familiarises  him  with  the  comp<mnding 
tratcd  by  a  large  number  of  exeellent  wood-eagrav-  j  of  drugs,  and  aupplies  those  minutin  which  but  few 
ings. — Bottom  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal.  \  practiuoners  can  impart.    The  junior  praetitMmer 

This  la  altogether  one  of  the  most  useful  books  we    ^ji''  ■^■«i  find  this  volume  replete  with  instmctlrai. 
have  Been.    It  is  just  what  we  have  long  felt  to  be    — CA«r/«#io»  Med.  Journal  and  Aeruw,  Mar.  liU6. 
»5«>^.»>r  apothecariea,  students,  and  practitioners  '     There  is  no  nseful  information  in  the  detaiUof  the 
of  medicine,  most  of  whom  in  this  conntrj-  have  Ui  ;  apothecary's  or  country  physician's  office  cimdueted 
putap  their  own  prescriptions.    It  bears,  upon  every  ,  .^cording  to  science  tW  is  omitted.    The  young 
page,  the  impress  of  practical  kncnvledge,  conveyed    „hy,iciaS  will  find  it  an  encyclopedia  of  indispensa- 
IB  a  pUm  common  sense  manner,  and  adapted  u>  tiie  i  M/ medical  knowledge,  from  the  purchase  of  a  spa- 
eomprehension  of  all  who  may  read  it.    No  deUil    t„j.  i,,  the  compoui^iig  of  the  most  learned  pVe- 
haa  beea  omitted,  however  trivial  it  may  seem.al-  ,  ^-riptions.  The  woik  iiTby  the ableat  pharmaceutist 
though  really imporunt  to  the di8|ienser  of  medicine.  ;  i^  {[^^  y.^iied  Slates,  anif  must  meet  with  an  im- 
—SmUAsm  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal .  ,  „p„.e  sale.— *Vo44vi//«  Journal  of  MtdUino^  April , 

To  both  the  country  practitioner  and  the  city  apo- ,  lbo6. 
theeary  this  work  of  Mr.  Parrish  is  a  godsend.    A       ...  ,   .^  .....  ... 

enrefal  study  of  iU  contents  will  give  the  young  We  are  glad  to  receive  this  excellent  work.  It 
gradoate  a  familiarity  with  the  value  and  mode  of  .  ^»»  "rrK  *  !^°*  ''^.^  '•'^  ^^^^^  profession,  and 
iaministering  his  prescriptions,  which  will  be  of  as  '  "PW'Inlly  "7  the  student  of  Pharniacy.  A  large 
moeh  use  to  his  patient  as  to  himself.— Fa.  Mtd. .  [naJ!«»rity  of  physicians  are  ubiiged  to  compound 
Journal.  ;  their  o^-n  medicines,  and  to  them  a  work  of  this 

..„'...  A    ^  «  ui  '  kind  is  indispensable. — S.  O.  Medical  and  Surgical 

Mr.  Parrish  has  rendered  a  very  acceptable  service    journal.  •••-  • 

to  the  practitioner  and  student,  by  furnishing  this 

PARKER  (LANGSTON), 

Burgeon  to  the  Queen's  Hospital,  Birmingham. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OP  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES,  BOTH  PRI- 

MAKY  AND  SECONDARY;  comprisingtheTreatmentofConstitutional  and  Confirmed  Syphi- 
lis, by  a  sale  and  sucoessftil  method,  with  numerous  Cases,  Formulae,  and  Clinical  Observa- 
tions. From  the  Third  and  entirely  rewritten  London  edition.  In  one  n««t  oeU^r^  "^^IteMit^ 
extra  doth,  of  310  pages.    $1  73. 
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RAM8BOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H.)«  M.O. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND 

BURGER  V,  in  reference  to  the  Proceu  of  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition,  thorouf  hly 
reyiwd  by  the  Author.  With  Additions  by  W.  V.  Kbatino,  M.  D.  In  one  large  and  handsome 
imperial  octavo  volume,  or6d0  page*,  Mrongly  bound  in  leather,  with  rai«ed  banda;  with  aixty- 
four  beautiful  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood-cuU  in  the  text,  containing  in  all  nearly  two  hundred 
large  and  beautiful  figures.  95  00. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  profei«iiioa  to  the  new  edition  of  thiK  standard  work,  the  publishers 
would  remark  that  no  eflTorti*  have  been  spared  to  secure  for  it  a  continuance  and  extenKHW  of  the 
remarkable  favor  with  which  it  han  been  received.  The  laiM  London  ivnue,  which  wait  coonidera- 
bly  enlarged,  has  received  a  further  revision  from  the  author,  especially  for  thi>  country.  ItA  pas- 
sage through  the  press  here  has  been  supervised  by  Dr.  Keating,  who  has  made  numerous  addi- 
tions with  a  view  of  presenting  more  fully  whatever  was  necei*i^ary  to  adapt  it  thoroughly  to 
American  moden  of  practice.  In  its  mechanical  execution,  a  like  superiority  over  former  editions 
will  be  found. 

From  Pr^f.  Hodf^  «/  tlu  Umwotttit^  •/  Pa. 
To  the  American  pnblic,  it  is  moat  valuable,  txom  its  iatrinsic  nadiiMbted  ezeelienee,  and  as  being 
the  best  authorised  expoaent  of  British  Midwifery.   Its  cireolatioa  will,  1  irost,  be  extenuve  thnmghoat 
oareoaatry. 


the 


The  pnbliihert  have  showa  their  appreciation  of  i  eiae  and  Snrgery  to  oar  library,  aad  coofldeatly 
le  merits  of  this  work  and  secured  lit  sueeess  by !  reeommend  it  to  oar  readers,  with  the  assaraoea 


the  truly  elegant  style  in  which  they  have  brought    that  it  will  not  disappoint  their  moat  sanguine  ex 


it  out,  excelling  themselves  \a  its  j^rodoetion.  esjiie-  peetatioas^— 1f<«f«rmLaa««t. 
'- ^''*           '"""'.  Meigs, 
Hodae, 

as  the  br.t  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.    We  couiVif  fo7the  virieVf^h'e'iSriteTTthrcT^ 


eially  in  It.  pIste.     It  is  dedicatea  to  Prof-  Meigs,       ^  j,  uaneceaenry  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  the 
;?.?  ""12^11^  !S?  n'!f»?l?' MiH£^;i*"S*:   »'"*'y  «f '»«»  ^«'^^-   »« »•  •IreadyippreeSited  ia  oar 


and  has  I 


tasow  of  no  text.bo<ik  which  deservM  in  all  respeeU  jj,  ,ty4  ^^  the  falnsss  of  its  illastraUoas.    IV,  the 

to  1M  more  highljr  recommended  to  students,  and  we  phyriciaii's  library  it  ia  indiapensable,  while  to  the 

md  wish  t<)aee  It  IB  the  haadaof  every  praetiumier,  Jt^ieut  as  a  text-book,  from  which  to  extract  the 

(m  they  will  find  it  invaluable  for  refereBec-MMl.  material  for  Uying  the  /oundation  of  an  education  on 

^^**t^'  obstetrical  science,  it  1ms  no  superior.— OA^s  JCitf . 

Bat  once  in  a  long  tine  some  brilliant  genius  rears  a$td  8mrg.  Journal. 

bis  head  above  the  horison  of  aeieaee,  aad  illumi-       ,_       .,,      ,       . .  ^.    . ..  . .,,  . 

aaica  and  purifies  every  department  that  he  invest!-  ,  We  will  OTly  add  that  the  student  will  learafrpss 

galea ;  and  hie  worka  become  types,  by  which  inna-  "  •"  he  need  to  know,  and  the  praetitioner  will  iad 

Sierable  iraiuiora  model  their  feeble  productions.  jj»  ■■*  *>«»k  of  reference,  surpasaed  by  none  other.— 

Such  a  genius  we  find  in  the  younger  Ramsbothara,  SUthotcopt. 

and  ■ach  a  type  we  find  in  the  work  now  before  us.  The  character  and  merita  of  Dr.  Ramsbotham*a 

The  binding,  paper,  type,  the  engravings  and  wood-  work  are  so  well  known  and  thoroughly  eatabliahed, 

eats  are  alleo  excellent  as  to  make  this  book  one  of  that  comment  is  unnecessary  snd  praiae  superflaons. 

the  finest  specimens  of  the  art  of  printing  that  have  The  illuatrations.  which  are  numerous  aad  accurate, 

given  such  a  world-wide  reputation  to  Its  enter-  are  executed  In  tne  highest  style  of  art.    We  caaaot 

prising  and  liberal  publishers.    We  weleomoRams-  too  highly  recommena  the  work  to  our  readorswSl. 

botham's  Principles  and  Praetiee  of  Obstetric  Medi-  LomtM  M$d.  mmd  Surg.  Journal, 

8CHOEDLER  (FRIEDRICH),  PH.D., 
Professor  of  the  Natural  Sciences  at  Worms,  4kc. 

THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE;  an  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Sciences  of 

Physics,  A»tronainy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Oeolojsr)',  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiology.  First 
American  edition,  with  a  Glossary  and  other  Additions  and  Improvements;  from  the  second 
English  edition.  Translated  from  the  sixth  German  edition,  by  Hirst  Mbdix>ck,  F.  C.  S.,  dec. 
In  one  volume,  small  ocuvo,  extra  cloth,  pp.  693,  with  679  illustratioDS.    91  80. 

SMITH   (HENRY    H.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  ftc. 

MINOR  SUKGERY;  or,  Hints  on  the  Every-day  Duties  of  the  Surgeon.  Illns- 
trmted  by  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  illustrations.  Third  and  enlarged  edition.  In  one  hand- 
some royal  12mo.  volume,    pp.  456.    In  leather,  S2  25;  extra  doth,  92  00. 

BT  TBI  SAMS  AUTHOR,  AND 

HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D., 
Late  Professor  of  Aaatomy  ia  the  University  of  Penney Ivaaia. 

AN  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS,  illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Bodv. 
In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  extra  oloth,  with  about  six  hundred  and  fiAy  beautifti] 
igiirea.    S3  00. 


Thaae  figures  are  well  selected,  snd  present  a 
eomplete  snd  accnrste  representstioa  of  tnat  won- 
derfal  fabric,  the  human  body.  The  plan  of  this 
Atlaa,  which  renders  it  so  peculiarly  ctmveaient 
for  the  ttuUent,  and  lU  superb  artistical  execution, 
hnve  been  already  pointed  out.    We  must  oongmtu- 


late  the  student  upon  the  completion  of  this  Atlaa, 
as  it  is  the  most  convenient  work  of  the  hind  that 
haa  yet  appeered  :  and  we  must  add,  the  very  beau- 
tiful manner  ia  whieh  it  is  **  got  up*'  is  en  creditable 
to  the  eoantry  ae  to  be  flattering  to  our  national 
pridc^ituMnean  M*dital  Journal. 


SMITH  (W.  TYLER),  M.  D., 

Physicisn  Accoucheur  to  8t.  Mary*s  HonpiUl,  Ao. 

ON   PARTURITION,  AND  THE   PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE  OF 

OBSTETRICS.    In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  400  pages,    tl  35. 

BT  THB  SAM B  AUTHOB. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  LEUCORRH(£A.    With  numerous  illustrations.    In  one  viery  handsome  octavo  volnma, 
extm  eloth,  of  about  2d0  pagea.    91  90. 
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8HARPEY  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  JONES  QUAIN,  M.  D.,  AND 

RICHARD  QUAIN,  F.  R.  8.,  &c. 

HUMAN  ANATOMY.    Revised,  with  Notes  and  AdditionSy  by  Joseph  Ludt, 

M.  D.,  Profe$>i<or  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  or  Pennsylvania.     Coraplet6  in  two  large  ocia?o 

voiumeii,  lout  her,  of  about  thirteen  humired  pages.    Beautifully  iilu*trated  with  over  live  hmdred 

engraving!*  on  wot)d.    $6  00. 

We  have  DO  heaitation  in  recommending  this  trea-  I  perhaps,  in  any  langoage,  which  brings  the  ilatt 
tiee  on  aniitomy  as  the  moat  complete  un  that  anb-  I  of  knowledge  forward  to  the  inuat  recent  diie^ 
ject  in  the  Engli«h  language;  and  the  only  onef\-venc:^Tke  Edinburgh  3i9d,mm4  Surg.  Jomnal. 

8ARQENT  (F.  W.),  M.  D. 
ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS  OP  MINOR  SURGERY. 

Second  edition,  enlarged.    One  handiwnie  royal  12mo.  vol.,  of  nearly  400  pages,  with  182  wood- 
cuts.   Extra  cloth,  $1  40;  leather,  $1  50. 

A  work  that  haa  been  ao  long  and  favorably  kacfwa 
to  the  profeaaion  aa  Or.  Safest' a  .Minor  Sorgcry, 
needa  ao  commendation  from  ua.  We  would  ronark, 
however,  in  thia  connectiim,  that  minor  anrgeryari- 
dom  geta  that  atleatioa  in  our  aehoola  that  ita  in- 
portance  dcaervea.  Oar  larger  irorki  are  alio  fwr 
defective  in  their  teaching  on  thcae  ainall  practical 
pointa.  Thia  little  book  will  anpplj  the  void  wkick 
all  raaat  feel  who  have  not  atndied  lU  pagea.— Wiu. 
era  Laaecf ,  March,  1896. 


Sargent*!  Minor  Surgery  has  alwayabeen  popular, 
and  deaervedly  B4i.  It  furniahea  that  knowledge  of  the 
moat  frequently  requiaite  performaucea  of  aurgieal 
art  which  cannot  l>e  entirely  underatood  by  attend- 
ing clinical  lecturea.  The  art  of  bandaging,  which 
ia  rMularly  Uught  in  Europe,  ia  very  frequently 
overI(>oked  by  teachers  in  thia  country ;  the  student 
and  junior  practitioner,  therefore,  may  often  require 
that  knowledge  which  this  little  volume  so  tersely 
and  happily  Bupplies.^CAartsAlaa  Med.  Joum.and 
Ksvicie,  March,  lbS6. 


SKEY'S  OPERATIVE  SURGERY.  In  one  very 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  050 
pages,  with  about  one  hundred  wood-cnta.  S3  9S. 

BTANLEY^S  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF 
THE  BONES.  In  one  volume,  octavo,  extra  eloth, 
i86  pagea.    »1  50. 

SOLLY  ON  THE  HUMAN  BRAIN:  Ita  Structure. 
Phyaiology,  and  Diaeaaes.    Prom  tne  Second  and 


much  enlarprsd  London  edition.  In  one  acttfs 
volume,  extra  eloth,  of  SCO  pages,  with  IM  wpoS* 
enu.    S4  00. 


SIMON'S  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY,  as  < 

ive  to  the  Establishment  of  Ratif>nal  Priacipk* 
for  the  prevention  and  Cure  of  Disease.  Ia  oai 
neat  octavo  volume,  extra  eloth,  of  SIS  psfn- 
SI  as. 


TANNER  (T.   H.),   M.  D., 

Physician  to  the  Hoapital  for  Women,  4ke. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

To  which  ia  added  The  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American   Medical  Assoctatioo.     Seooti 
American  Edition.    In  one  neat  volume,  small  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  87|  cents. 
The  work  ia  an  honor  to  ita  writer^  and  nra«t  ob-  I  tioners,  it  has  only  to  be  seen,  to  win  for  itself  a 
tain  a  wide  circulation  by  its  intrinsic  merit  alone.  I  place  upon  the  shelves  of  every  medical  iibntj 
Suited  alike  to  the  wants  of  students  aad  praeti-  !  ^Bottm  Mtd  mmd8mrg.j9mmat. 

Now  Complete. 

TODD  (ROBERT  BENTLEY),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Professor  of  Physiology  in  King's  College,  London;  and 

WILLIAM  BOWMAN,  F.  R.  S., 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  King's  College,  Ixmdon. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN.   With 

about  three  hundred  large  and  beautiful  illustrations  on  wood.    Complete  in  one  large  oetaro 

volume,  of  y-OO  pages,  leather.    Trice  S4  50. 

^3^  Genilen>en  who  have  received  portions  of  this  work,  as  published  in  the  "  Medical  New 
AND  Library,"  can  now  complete  their  copiets,  if  immediate  application  be  made.  It  will  be  far- 
niched  a&  followH,  free  by  man,  in  puper  covers,  with  cloth  backs. 

Parts  I.,  II.,  III.  (pp.  25  to  552),  S2  50. 

Part  IV.  (np.  553  to  end,  with  Title,  Preface,  Contents,  &c.),  S2  00. 

Or,  Part  IV.,  Section  II.  (pp.  725  to  end,  with  Title,  Protmce^  Contents,  &c.),  SI  25. 

A  magnificent  contribution  to  Britiah  medicine, 
and  the  American  phyaician  who  ahall  fail  to  peruae 
it,  will  have  failed  to  read  one  of  the  moat  inairuc- 
tive  bookaof  the  nineteenth  century. — N.  O.  Med 
and  Surg.  Journal ,  Sept.  1857. 

1 1  ia  more  coneiae  than  Carpenter *s  Principles,  and 
more  modern  than  the  accessible  edition  of  Mailer's 
Klementa;  ita  deiaila  are  brief^  but  aafficiett;  iu 
deaeriptions  vivid ;  ita  illnatrationa  exact  and  copi- 
ous; and  ila  language  terae  and  perspieuous. ^ 
'      "  '  Jo         •    •   • 


Charleston  Med.  Journal^  July,  1857. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  the  subject  of  phyaiolofy 
ao  wel I  Hdnptrd  to  the  wauta  of  tJie  medical  atndeat. 
Jra  completion  has  been  thus  long  delayed,  that  the 
authors  miaht  aecure  areuracy  by  peraooal  observa- 
tion.—S(.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg*  Journal^  Sept.  '57. 


One  of  the  very  best  books  ever  isaned  frmi  asy 
medieal  press,  we  think  it  indispensable  to  tvetj 
reading  medical  man,  and  it  may,  with  all  propririy, 
and  with  the  utm«)Bt  advanttige  be  mace  a  tex^h»A 
by  any  student  who  would  tnoronghly  comprckfii 
the  groundwork  of  medicine.— A'.  O.  Med.  Nnu^ 
June,  lb57. 


Our  notice,  though  It  conveys  hot  a  rery  fcfble 
and  imperfect  idea  of  the  raagnitnde  and  importaaet 
of  the  work  now  under  eonaideratioa,  already  traa* 
scends  our  limiu ;  aad,  with  the  indu'gi  nee  i«f  uar 
readers,  nnd  the  hope  that  they  will  peruir  the  thwft 
for  themselves,  aa  we  feel  we  can  with  cuaBdrsee 
reeommend  it,  we  leave  it  in  their  haada  for  t^A 
to  judge  of  Ita  merita.— 7%«  /VsrfJkiMSfcns  Jfed-sad 
Surg.  Journal,  Oct.  1857. 


TODD  (R.  B.),  M.  D.,   F.  R.  $.,  &e. 
CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  DISEASES  OP  THE  URINABY 

ORGANS  AND  ON  DROPSIES.    In  one  octavo  volume.    (Just  LsueJ,  18^1.)    SI  50. 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS.  'J^ 

TAYLOR  (ALFRED  S.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Leetnrer  on  Medical  Juriiprndenea  and  Chemutry  in  Oajr'i  Hotpiul. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.    Fourth  American  Edition.     With  Notes  and 

References  to  A  merican  Decisionit,  by  Edward  Haetbuo&nx,  M.  D.  In  one  large  octavo  volume, 

leather,  of  over  iieven  hundred  pages.    93  00. 

ThiH  standard  work  has  lately  received  a  very  thorough  revision  at  the  hands  of  the  author,  who 
ha«  introduced  whatever  was  necessf^ry  to  render  it  complete  and  satisfactory  in  currying  out  the 
objects  in  view.  Tbe  editor  has  likewiM  used  every  exertion  to  make  it  equally  thoruuij^h  with 
regard  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  practice  of  this  country.  In  doing  this,  he  has  carefully  ex- 
amined all  that  has  appeared  on  the  subject  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition,  and  has  incorpo- 
rBted  all  the  new  information  thus  presented.  The  work  has  thus  been  considerably  incrvasea  m 
sise,  notwithstanding  which,  it  has  been  kept  at  its  former  very  moderate  price,  and  in  every  respect 
U  will  be  found  worthy  of  a  continuance  of  the  remarkable  mvor  which  has  carried  it  through  ao 
many  editions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.    A  few  notices  of  the  former  editions  are  appended. 


We  know  of  no  work  on  Medical  Jarisprndenee 
which  eonUiins  in  the  same  space  anyiliiM  like  the 
saflM  araouat  of  valuable  matter .—iV.  Y.  Journal  of 

No  work  upon  the  sabJect  can  be  put  into  the 
kaaids  of  stadents  either  of  law  or  medicine  which 
will  eagaf  e  theia  mora  closely  or  profitably ;  and 
Buao  eunld  be  oflered  to  the  busy  practitioner  of 
either  call  tag ,  for  the  purpose  of  casual  or  hasty 
reference,  that  would  be  mora  likel^r  fct» afford  the  aid 
desired.  We  therefore  recommend  it  as  the  best  and 
safest  manual  for  daily  use. — Anurican  Journal  q/ 
Mtdieal  Seienees. 

This  work  of  Dr.  Taylor's  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  of  the  ablest  extant  on  the  sabject 
at  medical  jurisprudence.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
BKtst  attractive  books  that  we  have  met  with ;  sup- 
plying so  much  both  to  interest  and  instruct,  that 


we  do  Bot  hesitate  to  afllrra  that  after  hsving  once 
commenced  its  perusal,  fenr  co«|d  be  prevsiled  upon 
to  desist  before  coinpletiDg  it.  In  the  last  London 
edition,  all  the  newly  observed  und  accurately  re> 
corded  facts  have  been  inserted,  including  much  that 
is  recent  of  Chemical,  Microscopical,  and  Patholo- 
gical resnrch,  besides  papers  on  numerous  subjects 
never  before  published  .-Caarlc«f9fi  Medical  Journal 
and  ELtmtyo, 

It  is  not  excess  of  praise  to  say  that  the  volume 
before  us  is  the  very  best  treatise  extant  oo  Medical 
Jurisprudence.  In  sayli^  this,  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  detrartmrfrom  the  merits  of  the 
excellent  works  of  Beck,  Ryan,  Traill,  Guy,  and 
others;  but  in  interest  and  value  we  think  it  must 
be  conce<led  that  Taylor  is  superior  to  anything  that 
has  preceded  it.— iV.  W.  Medical  and  Surg.  JaumeU. 


BT  THK  8AMB  AUTHOR.    {Nearly  Ready,) 

ON  POISONS,  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 

Mi^DIClNE.    Second  American,  from  a  second  and  revised  London  edition.     In  one  large 

octavo  volume. 

The  length  of  lime  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  appearance  of  this  work,  has  wrought  so 
great  a  change  in  the  subject,  as  to  require  a  very  thorough  revision  to  adapt  the  volume  to  the 
present  wants  of  the  nrolession.  The  rapid  advance  of  Chemistry  has  introduced  into  u>e  many 
new  substances  whicn  mav  become  fatal  through  accident,  carelescness,  or  design — while  at  the 
same  time  it  has  likewise  designated  new  and  more  exact  modes  of  counteracting  or  detecting  those 
previously  treated  of.  Mr.  Taylor's  position  as  the  leading  medical  jurist  of  Eni:!und,  has  during 
ttats  period  conferred  on  him  exiraordmary  advantages  in  acquiring  experience  m'all  that  relates  to 
this  department,  nearly  all  cases  of  moment  heing  referred  to  him  for  examination,  as  an  expert 
whose  testimony  is  generally  accepted  as  final.  The  re»ults  of  his  labors,  therefore,  as  gathered 
together  in  this  volume,  carefully  weighed  and  sitled,  and  presented  in  the  clear  and  intelligible 
style  for  which  he  is  noted,  may  be  received  as  an  acknowledged  authority,  and  as  a  guide  to  be 
followed  with  implicit  confidence. 

WILSON  (MARRIS),  M.  D. 
ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  VESICUL^  SEMINALES.    See  "Lallemand," 
!»«•  i».  

WILLIAMS  (C.  J.  B.),   M.  D.,   F.  R.  8., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  College,  London,  fte. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  MEDICINE.     An  Eleraentoiy  View  of  the  Causes,  Nature, 

Treatment,  Diagnosis,  and  Prognosis  of  Disease;  with  brief  remarks  on  H>'gienics,  or  the  pre- 

servat  ion  of  health.    A  new  American,  from  the  t  bird  and  revised  London  edition .    In  one  octavo 

volume,  leather,  of  about  500  pages.    S2  50.     {Ju*t  Jsjtued.) 

The  very  recent  and  thorough  revision  which  this  work  has  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  the  author 
has  brought  it  so  completely  up  to  the  present  state  of  the  subject  that  in  reproducing  it  no  addiu'ons 
have  been  found  necessary.  The  success  which  the  work  has  heretofore  met  shows  that  its  im- 
portance  has  been  appreciated,  and  in  its  present  form  it  will  he  found  eminently  worthy  a  continu- 
ance of  the  >nme  favor,  possessing  as  it  does  the  strongest  claims  to  the  atteniioii  of  the  medical 
student  and  practitioner,  from  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  various  inquiries  in  the  dilferent 
branches  of  pathology  are  investigated,  combined  and  generalixed  by  an  experienced  practical  phy- 
sician, and  directly  applied  to  the  investigation  and  treatment  of  disease. 

We  find  that  the  deeplv-interestiag  matter  and  i  recommend  it  for  a  text-book,  guide,  and  constant 
Btyle  of  this  book  have  ao  far  fsscinated  na,  that  we  c  )mp8nion  to  every  practitioner  nnd  every  student 
have  nnconsciously  hung  upon  its  pages,  not  tool  who  wishes  to  extricate  himself  from  llie  well'Wora 
long,  indeed,  for  our  own  profit,  but  longer  thsn  re<  - 


viewers  can  be  permitted  to  indulge.  We  Irave  the 
furthemnalysis  to  the  student  and  practitioner.  Our 
Judgment  oi  the  work  hss  already  been  sufficirnily 
expressed.  It  is  h  judgment  of  almost  unqualified 
praise.  The  work  is  not  of  a  c<mtrover»inl,  but  of 
a  didactic  character;  and  as  saoh  we  hail  it,  and 


ruis  of  empiricism,  and  to  base  his  practice  of  medi- 
cine upon  principles. — London  Lancet. 

A  text-book  to  which  no  other  in  our  liingnage  is 
comparable.— CAar/e«l«a  Medical  Journal. 

No  work  hss  ever  achieved  or  maintained  a  more 
deserved  reputation.— Ka.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


WHITRHBAB  ON-TRB  CAUSES  AND  TREAT-  I     Second  American  Editioa.    la  ctut  '^VaT^A^«s«^3k.- 
3IKNT  OP   ABORTION    AND  STERILITY.  |     vo,  extra  e\otYk,pp  V».    %\   tv 
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New  and  rnnoh  enlarsed  editiaii— (Now  Ready,  Oot.  185a) 
WATSON  (THOMA8),   M.  D.,   &e. 
Lftte  PhysieiM  to  tke  Middlcaex  Boipital,  Ae. 

LECTURES    ON    THE   PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE   OP  PHYSIC. 

Delivered  at  King's  College,  London.     A  new  American,  from  the  la^t  revi««d  and  enUrged 

Eogliah  edition,  with  Addilioni»,  by  D.  Feancis  Condie,  M.  D.,  author  of  "A  Practical  Trpati<« 

on  the  Diseases  of  Children,"  &c.     With  one  hundred  and  eighty. five  illui«tratiim#  on  woud.    lo 

one  very  large  and  handoome  volume,  imperial  octavo,  of  over  1200  cIo«ely  printed  pages  u 

araall  type ;  the  whole  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  rai^ed  bands.     Price  %4  25. 

The  publifihers  feel  that  they  are  rendering  a  service  to  the  American  profe:i»ioo  m  presentiBf  it 

■o  very  moderate  a  prioe  this  vast  body  of  sound  practical  information.    Whether  as  a  guide  lur 

the  student  entering  on  a  course  of  instruction,  or  as  a  book  of  reference  for  daily  con^uliatioa  by 

the  practitioner,  "  Watson*8  Practice"  has  long  been  regrarded  as  second  to  none ;  the  eoundoeac 

and  fulness  of  its  leachiiigs,  the  breadth  and  liberality  of  its  views,  and  the  easy  and  flowing  »tyle 

in  which  it  is  written  having  won  for  it  the  position  of  a  ^neral  favorite.    That  this  high  repois- 

tion  might  be  fully  aiaiaiained,  the  author  has  subjected  it  to  a  thorough  reviaioo ;  every  poitui 

has  been  examined  with  the  aid  of  the  most  recent  researches  in  pathology,  and  the  results  of 

modern  investigations  in  both  theoretical  and  practical  subjects  have  been  carefulljr  weighed  aid 

embodied  throughout  its  pages.     The  watchful  scrutiny  of  the  editor  has  likewise  introdueed 

whatever  possesses  immediate  importance  to  the  American  physician  in  relation  to  diseases  iarh 

dent  to  our  climate  which  are  little  known  in  England,  as  well  as  those  points  in  which  experieact 

here  has  led  to  d liferent  modes  of  practice ;  and  he  has  also  added  largely  to  the  seriea  of  tllui4n- 

lions,  believingtbat  in  this  manner  valuable  assistance  may  be  conveyed  to  the  student  in  eluridil* 

ing  the  text.    The  work  will,  therefore,  be  found  thoroughly  on  a  level  with  the  most  advuced 

state  of  medical  science  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  additions  which  the  work  has  received  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  not^ihstanding  an  cs* 
largement  in  the  siae  of  the  page,  more  than  two  hundred  additional  pages  have  been  neoeiMry 
to  accommodate  the  two  larse  volumes  of  the  London  edition  (which  sells  at  ten  doltani),  withu 
the  compass  of  a  single  volume,  and  in  its  present  form  it  contains  the  matter  of  at  lea^t  thret 
ordinary  octavos.  Believing  it  to  be  a  work  which  should  lie  on  the  table  of  erery  physician,  tad 
he  in  the  hands  of  every  studi^nt,  the  publishers  have  put  it  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all,  nakiof 
it  one  of  the  cheapest  books  as  yet  presented  to  the  American  profession,  while  at  the  same  ium 
the  beauty  of  its  mechanical  execution  renders  it  an  exceedingly  attractive  Tolume. 

It  would  appear  almost  superfluous  to  adduce  commendatory  notices  of  a  work  which  has  to 
long  been  esiaolished  in  the  position  of  a  standard  authority  as  **  W^atson's  Practice."  A  few  a* 
tracts  are,  however,  subjoined  from  reviews  of  the  new  and  improved  edition. 

The  Tourth  editi<m  now  appenrR,  so  earefallv  re-  ,  Tne  lectarer's  skill,  his  wisdom,  his  learatBgiiis 
vised,  RB  to  add  considerably  to  the  valne  of  a  book  equalled  by  the  ease  of  his  graeefui  dietiua,  biacio- 
already  acknowledged,  wherever  the  Bnglish  Ian-  qaenee,  and  the  far  higher  qualities  of  eaador,  of 
guage  IB  read,  to  be  be/nnd  all  ooniparison  the  best  eoartesy.  of  roodestv,  and  of  generuns  appreeiaiiot 
svsteniatic  work  on  the  Prioeiples  and  Practice  of  of  merit  la  others.  May  he  long  remain  to  iasiraet 
Physic  in  the  whole  range  of  medieal  literature,  i  as,  aad  to  enjoy,  ia  the  gloriooa  avoset  of  his  4^ 
Bvf^ry  lecture  contains  prtKtf  of  I  he  extreme  anxiety  ;  cliaing  y«ars,  the  honors,  the  enofideaee  and  km 
of  the  author  to  kerp  pace  wuh>  he  advancing  know- ;  gained  during  hia  useful  life. — N,  A.  Mad-Cku. 
ledge  of  the  day,  and  to  bring  the  resulta  of  the ;  Review^  July,  ISfle. 

labtira,  not  only  of  physicians,  but  of  chemists  and !,«..,  .     „_,     ^    ^  •.  u 

hJatol.«ista,  before  >iis  readers,  wherever  they  can  '      W*****  ■   nnn^*"?**    perhaps    naappn«eh«blt 
he  turned  xi  useful  account.    And  this  is  done  with  I  ^fl^w^^u^^^'^l'Zfi^f-ft™  iil^l'\*?^..^^^^^ 
such  A  cordiul  appreciution  or  the  merit  due  to  the 
industrious  observer,  such  a  generous  desire  to  en- 
courage younger  and  rising  men,  and  sueh  a  candid 
acknowledgment  of  his  own  obligations  to  them, 
that  one  scarcely  knows  whether  to  admire  most  the 
pure,  simple,  forcible  English — the  vast  amount  of 
useful    practical    information    condensed  into    the 
Lectures— or  the  manly,  kind-hearted, 
charucter  of  the  lecturer  shining  tbnra^, 
^London  Med.  Times  mmd  GmxeiU,  Oet.  81, 18S7. 

Thus  these  admirable  volumes  eome  before  the 
profession  in  their  fonrth  edition,  abonnding  in  thoae 
distinguished  attributes  of  moderation,  judgment, 
erudite  cultivation,  clearness,  and  eloquence,  with 
which  they  were  from  the  first  invested,  hat  yet 
richer  than  before  in  the  results  of  more  prolonged 
observation,  and  in  the  able  appreciation  of  the 
latest  advances  in  pathology  and  medicine  by  one 
of  the  most  profound  medical  thinkers  of  the  day.— 
LondoH  Lancet,  Nov.  14,  1667. 


which  (the  fourth  ediUoa)  have  given  it  all  thes 
velty  and  much  of  the  interest  of  a  aew  book." 
CkarU$ion  Med.  Jonrmml,  July,  lbS8. 

Lectnrers,  praetitloaera,  aad  atadenU  of  owdidsi 
will  equally  nail  the  reappearanee  of  the  work  of 
Dr.  Watson  in  the  form  of  a  new— a  fourth— edilioB. 
msed  into  the  .  yf^  merely  do  justice  to  our  own  feelings,  aad,  vi 
Mi,  ttnassuming  !  ^re  sure,  of  the  whole  pmfeastoB,  if  we  tbaak  km 
r?'  Qt 'i^  ^^^  having,  in  the  trouble  and  tnrnioil  of  a  laqv 
practice,  made  leisure  to  sapply  the  hiatus  casMtf 
by  the  exhaustion'  of  the  pnliliaher's  stoek  of  tks 
third  edition,  which  has  been  severely  felt  for  tk« 
last  three  years.  For  Or.  Wataoa  has  not  aerelr 
eansed  the  lectnres  to  be  reprinted,  but  seatterci 
through  the  whole  work  we  find  additioas  or  alten- 
tions  which  prove  that  the  antnor  has  in  every  wiy 
sought  to  bring  np  bis  taachiog  to  the  level  of  tks 
most  recent  acquisitions  in  aeienea.— ^r»l.  aad  Ar. 
Mtdieo'Ckir,  HevUw,  Jan.  1896. 


WHAT  TO  OBSERVE 
AT    THE    BEDSIDE    AND    AFTER  DEATH,  IN    MEDICAL   CASES. 

Published  under  the  authority  of  the  London  Society  for  Medical  Obeervation.    A  new  Amenesi, 

from  the  second  and  revised  London  edition.    In  one  very  handsome  volume,  royal  12mo.,  exin 

cloth.    $1  00. 

To  the  observer  who  prefers  aeonraey  to  blaadera  I     Oae  of  the  fiaeat  aide  lo  a  Toang  praetitioMr  «• 
and  precision  to  carelessness,  this  little  book  ia  ia-    haveeverseen.- Pmtoseler >esir»af  ^MsdiHai. 
valuable.— JV.  H.  Journal  ^fMedieimt.  I 

WILDE  (W.   R.), 
Bargeon  to  St.  Mark's  Ophthalmie  aad  Aaral  Hospital,  Dahlia. 

AURAL  SURGERY,  AND  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DIS- 
£AS£S  OF  THE  EAK.  In  OBft  \A&AMin9t  (scMl^  ^cAaba^  «stn  eloch,  ol  €18  pi^ea,  with 
iilustrations.    |3  80. 
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New  and  mnoh  enlarged  edition— (Now  Ready,  Oot  185a) 
WILSON   (ERA8MU8)«  F.  A.S., 
TE>f  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special     A  new  and  re- 

kmerican.  from  the  la«t  and  enlarged  English  Edition.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Gobrbcht,  M.  D., 
iKir  of  Anatuniy  lo  the  Philadelphia  Medical  College,  &c.  lUutitrated  with  three  hundred 
leiy-iievcn  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  exquisitely  printed  octavo  volume,  of 
M)  large  page(>;  leather.    $3  25. 

ihlisber8  tru^t  that  the  well  earned  reputation  to  long  enjoyed  bv  thin  work  will  be  more 
niained  by  the  pre«;nt  edition.  Besioe*  a  very  thorough  revision  oy  the  author,  it  ha?*  been 
efully  examined  by  the  editor,  and  the  efTortf*  of  both  have  been  directed  to  introducing 
ig  which  increahCHl  experience  in  its  use  has  ^ugareMed  a»  del irable  to  render  it  a  complete 
:  for  those  seeking  to  obtain  or  to  renew  an  acquaintance  with  iiuman  Anatomy.  The 
)f  additions  which  it  ha«  thus  received  mav  be  estimated  from  the  /act  that  the  present 
iMitains  over  one-fourth  more  matter  than  the  last,  rendering  a  hmailer  type  and  an  enlarged 
uisiite  to  keep  the  volume  within  a  convenient  size.  The  author  has  not  only  thus  added 
i  the  work,  but  be  has  ali>o  made  alterations  througho<it,  wherei'er  there  appeared  the 
ity  of  improvmg  the  arrangement  or  style,  so  as  to  present  every  fact  in  its  most  appro- 
lanner,  and  to  render  the  whole  as  clear  and  iatelligible  an  poasible.  The  editor  has 
J  the  utmost  caution  to  obtain  entire  accuracy  in  the  text,  and  has  largely  increased  the 
)f  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  in  this  edition  than 
t,  thus  bringing  di«»tinctly  before  the  eye  of  the  student  everything  of  intere>t  or  importance, 
jbli^hers  have  felt  that  neither  care  nor  expense  should  be  ^pared  lo  render  the  external 
the  vt»lume  worthy  of  the  universal  fkvor  with  which  it  has  been  received  by  the  American 
in,  and  they  have  endeavored  consequently  to  produce  in  its  mechanical  execution  an  im- 
nt  corret^ponding  with  that  which  the  text  has  enjoyed,  it  will  therefore  be  found  one  of 
sK^mext  specimens  of  typography  as  yet  produced  in  this  country,  and  in  all  respects  suited 
lec  table  of  the  practitioner,  notwithstanding  the  exceedingly  low  price  at  which  it  faaa 
ced. 

notices  of  former  editions  are  subjoined. 

probably  the  prettiest  medical  book  ever  evident.  liCt  students,  by  all  means  examine  the 
1,  and  we  believe  that  its  intriniiie  merits  j  cisims  of  this  wnric  on  their  notice,  befi>re  they  par- 
eping  with  its  exterior  ad vantHges,  haviog  chase  a  tezt-h(H>k  of  the  vitally  impfirtnnt  tcienee 
J  it  lufficiently  to  satisfy  ub  that  it  may  be  j  which  this  volume  so  fully  and  easily  unfolds.— 
nded  to  the  student  aa  no  leM  diitinguished  Lanett. 
curacy  and  clearneaa  of  description  taun  by 
rnphicul  elegance.  The  wotMl-cutaan 
-British  and  Fortign  M$dical  Rtvit^e. 
;ant  edition  of  one  of  the  moat  asefal 

■v.terai  of  nnau.mical  Bcience  which  has  hnd'  gradually  fading  from  his  mind,  men t»oa 
led  from  the  press.  The  illostratitias  are  warmSsland  most  deelded  praise.-M-i  Gaxetu, 
autiful.    In  its  style  the  work  IB  extremely       «t  -j  -..        .u    v    - 

ind  intelligible.    No  one  can  pot.ibly  take       We  regard  it  as  the  best  system  now  exunt  for 
olume  without  being  struck  with  the  great    sludenta.— H^«*««r«  Lamest. 

f  Its  mechanical  execution,  and  the  clear-       It  therefore  receives  our  highest  commendation.— 
le  descriptions  which  it  contains  is  equally    SonlAcnt  Mtd.  tmd  Surg.  Journal, 

BT  THK  SAMS  AUTHOE.      {Just  JsSUed.) 

ISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.     Fourth  and  enlarged  American,  from  the  last 

npruved  London  edition.  In  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  &0  pages,  extra  cloth,  S2  75. 
ritings  of  Wilson,  upon  diseases  of  the  skin, 
ar  the  most  scientific  and  practical  that 
sr  been  presented  to  the  medical  world  on 
eet.  The  present  edition  isa  great  improve- 
all  its  predecessors.  To  dwell  apon  all  the 
irits  and  high  claims  of  the  work  before  ns, 
,  would  indeed  be  an  agreeable  serviee;  ii 
e  a  mental  homage  which  we  could  freely 
t  we  should  thus  occupy  an  undue  amount 

in  this  Journal.    We  will,  howtver.  look 

of  the  more  salient  points  with  whieh  it 
,  and  wh  tch  make  i i  incomimi  ■  uiy  superior  in 
ce  to  all  other  treatises  on  (he  snbjeeinfder- 
y.    No  mere  speculative  views  are  allowed 


curacy  and  clearness  of  description  than  by        .  ^    ^i^t  i.  .     . 

rnphical  elegance.    The  woinf-cutsare  ex-        ^"  *7*^u'**?^*'  ^'K'^^^^h  •"  ■"  ""■t?™'^! 
-British  aS  Fortign  Mtdical  RtvUu,.  fj"**"  '«![.  ^JV'k**"'  1^**°  .*  ^*  :*'**"?  ^''"'^■ 

,  r  .L.  .        /  1      J    l«<l(f«  which  he  hax  not  yet  acquired,  and  for  the 

;ant  edition  of  one  of  the  moat  asefal  and    practitioner  who  wishes  to  keep  up  that  which  he 

merits  oar 


a  place  in  this  volasM.  whieh,  without  a  doubt,  will, 
for  a  very  long  pericNl,  be  acknowledged  as  the  chiei 
standard  wrork  on  dermatohtgy.  The  principles  of 
an  enlightened  and  raticmal  therapeiaare  introdueed 
on  every  appropriate  ocensioa.  The  general  prac- 
titioner and  snrgeoB  who,  peradventure,  may  have 
for  years  rcjgarded  eatanroiia  maladies  as  scarcely 
wonhy  their  attention,  beeanse,  forsooth,  they  are 
not  fatal  in  their  tendency;  or  who,  if  they  hsvc 
attempted  their  care,  have  followed  the  blind  guid- 
ance of  empiricism,  will  almost  assuredly  l>e  roused 
to  a  new  and  becoming  intcreat  in  this  department 
of  practice,  throogb  the  inspiring  agency  of  tnis 
book.— ilm.  J9ur.  Mtd.  Scmims,  Oct.  1657. 

ALBO,  NOW  READY, 

RIES  OF  PLATES  ILLUSTRATING  WILSON  ON  DISEASES  OF 

SKIN  ;  consiitting  of  nineteen  beautifully  executed  plates,  of  which  twelve  are  exquisitely 
Mi,  pre.>entiug  the  riormal  Anatomy  and  Pathology  of  the  Skin,  and  containing  accurate  re- 
ntatiun!<  of  aoout  one  hundred  varieliea  of  diseaw,  most  of  them  the  size  of  nature.  Price 
•th  $4  25. 

amy  of  drawing  and  accuracy  and  finish  of  coloring  these  platea  will  be  found  equal  to 
g  of  the  kind  as  yet  issued  in  this  country. 


f  the  best  specimens  of  colored  lithographic  |     We  have  already  expressed  our  high  appreciation 
'— sthnt  have  ever  been  nubMshed  in  this    of  Mr.  Wilson's  treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 
Tiie  representations  or  diseases  of  the 


lions  that  have  ever  been  pubMshed  in  this 

The  plates  are  comprised  ia  a  separata  volunoej 
which  we  counsel  aJi  those  who  possess  the  text  lu 
purehaae.  It  is  a  btautiful  ipecimen  of  color  print- 
ing, and  the  repiesentations  of  the  various  forms  of 
skin  disease  are  ss  faithful  as  is  possible  in  plates 
of  the  uiK9.-Bottm  MU,  and  Hmrg.  Ja«m«l,  April 
8, 1838. 


en  to  the  most  minute  shade  o(  coloring,  are 
ibly  accurate,  giving  the  student  or  pracli- 
wery  correct  idea  ot  the  disease  he  is  stndy- 
'^e  know  of  no  work  s<i  well  adapted  to  the 


•f  the  gcaeral  practitioner  as  Wilsim's,  with 
ompanying  plates.  ^  Ms4.  mod  Surg.  JU- 
May,  IbM. 
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WILSON  (ERA8MU8).   M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  London. 

THE    DISSECTOH'S  MANUAL;  or,  Pnotioal  and  Sumoal  Anatomy.     Third 

American,  from  the  laM  revised  and  enlarged  En^li^h  edition.  Modified  and  rearrajieed,  by 
William  Hunt,  M.  U.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  (Jniveriiity  ol  Penn^ylvun  ia.  "In  one 
large  and  handtwme  royal  12mo.  volume,  leather,  of  582  pages,  with  154  ill u«t rations.  S2  00. 
The  modifications  and  additions  which  this  work  has  received  in  pasving  recently  through  the 
author's  hands,  is  suificiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  enlarged  by  more  than  one  hundred 
pages,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  printed  lu  smaller  type,  and  with  a  greatly  enlarged  page. 

BT  THB  8AMI  AUTHOS. 

ON    CONSTITUTIONAL    AND    HEREDITARY    SYPHILIS,  AND    ON 

SYPHILITIC  ERUPTIONS.    In  one  small  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  beautifully  printed,  with 
four  exquisite  colored  plates,  presenting  more  than  thirty  varieties  of  syphilitic  eruptions.  fS  25. 

BT  THK  SAMS  AUTHOR. 

HEALTHY  SKIN;  A  Popnlar  Treatise  on  the  Skin  and  Hair,  their  Prescrva- 
tioo  and  Management.  Second  American,  from  the  fourth  London  edition.  One  neat  volume, 
royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  of  about  300  pages,  with  numeroua  illustrations.  $1  00 ;  paper  cover, 
75  cents. 

(Now  Complete.) 

WEST  (CHARLES),    M.  D., 

Aocoucheur  to  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at  St.  Bartbolomew's  Hospital,  Pkirsieiaa  to  the  Hoepital  for 

Sick  Children,  ike. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  WOMEN.  Now  complete  in  one  hand- 
some  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  about  500  pages ;  price  $Q  50. 

Also,  for  sale  separate,  Part  II,  being  pp.  309  to  end,  with  Index,  Title  matter, 

&c.,  8vo.,  cloth,  price  SI. 
13r  Copies  done  up  in  paper  covers,  for  mailing,  will  be  sent,  free  of  postage,  to  any  address  wiihia 

the  United  States  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar  in  current  funds  or  postage  stamps.    Subinrribers  to  the 

**Mkdioal  News  and  Libkary"  who  received  the  first  portion  of  this  work  as  published  ia  1856 

and  1857,  should  lose  no  time  in  securing  the  completion. 
Part  I  will  no  longer  be  sold  separate. 

As  the  first  part  of  this  work  formed  a  complete  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Uterus,  so  Psrt 
n  is  complete  in  itself  assi  a  text-book  on  the  aflTer.tions  of  the  Uterine  Appenda^s,  the  0\'arie«, 
Vagina,  Bladder,  and  External  Or^ns.  It  will  }je  found  fully  to  maintain  the  high  character  ac^ 
quired  by  the  preceding  portion  immediately  on  its  appearance,  and  the  whole  will  coa«titute  a 
reliable  text-book  on  this  mteresting  and  dilficult  branch  ol  practice. 

A  few  notices  of  Part  I  are  added. 

As  a  writer,  Dr.  Weit  stanils,  in  cor  opinion,  se-    painstaking,  practical  physician  is  apparent  on  every 
"• ' ^ psige.-'If.Y  Journal  of  Medicit      ^^  " 


coudonly  t<)  Wation,  the**  M«cnalny  of  Medicine  J 
he  possesses  that  liappy  faculty  of  clothing  instruc- 
tion in  easy  nrmeDts;  combining  pleasure  with 
proflfc,  he  leads  his  pupils,  in  spite  of  the  ancient 
proverb,  along  a  royal  road  to  learning.  His  work 
18  one  which  will  not  satisfy  the  extreme  on  either 
side,  but  it  is  one  that  will  please  the  great  ma- 
jority who  are  seeking  truth,  and  one  that  will  eon- 
vinee  the  student  that  he  has  eommitted  himself  to 
a  candid,  safe,  and  valuable  guide.  We  antioipate 
with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  the  s<  eond  part  of 
the  work,  which,  it  It  equals  this  pan,  will  com- 
plete one  of  our  very  best  volnmes  upon  diseases  of 
females — N.  A.  Mtd.-Chintrg.  IUvmw,  July,  1858. 
We  must  now  conclude  this  hastily  written  sketch 
with  the  confident  assurance  to  our  readers  that  the 
work  will  well  repay  perusal.    The  eonsoientious, 


ine,  Mdrch,  lS5t. 

We  know  of  no  treatise  of  the  kind  sn  cnnplrre 
anri  yet  so  compact.— C4<eagp  Mtd.  Jonmml,  jaao- 
ary,  1858. 

A  fairer,  more  honest,  more  earnest,  and  more  re- 
liable  investigator  of  the  many  diicases  uf  worafs 
and  children  IS  not  to  be  found  in  any  couatrr.— 
Southern  Med.  a$td  Surg.  Journal^  January  1SS6. 

We  gladlvreeommead  his  Leetnresas  in  the  high- 
est degree  instraetive  to  all  who  are  interested  is 
obstetrie  praetiee.**LoiMl0»  Lmmcet, 

We  have  to  say  of  it,  briefly  and  decidedly,  that 
it  is  the  best  worli  on  the  subject  in  any  langaife; 
ami  that  it  stamps  Dr.  West  as  the  yaci/<  priaetf* 
of  British  obstetric  authors.— £ili»6.  Med.  Jeum. 

BT  THK  SAMS  AUTBOE.     {Jutt  Usutd*) 

LECTJJRES   ON  THE   DISEASES   OP  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

Second  American,  from  the  Second  and  Eniarsed  London  edition.     In  one  voluiae,  ocuvo, 

extra  cloth,  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages.    f2  00. 

We  take  leave  of  Dr.  West  with  great  respect  for 
his  attainmenU,  a  due  appreciation  of  his  acute 
powers  of  observation,  and  a  deep  sense  of  obliga- 
tion for  this  valuable  contribution  to  oar  profes- 
sional literature.  His  brM>k  is  undonbtedlv  In  many 
reanects  the  best  we  possesa  on  diseases  or  children. 
DMblin  Quarurly  Journal  of  Medical  Seienc: 
Dr.  West  has  placed  the  profession  under  deep  ob- 

BT  THX  ftAM K  AUTHOa. 

AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  IMPOETANCE  OP  DLCEB- 

ATION  OF  THE  OS  UTERI.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  ololli.    >I  00. 

YOUATT  (WILLIAM),  V.  8. 
THE  DOa.    Edited  by  E.  J.  Lxwis,  M.  D.    With  nnmeraii  tad  boMtiiiil 
iiiu«tratioiiB.    In  one  very  handaoaie  Tolume,  crown  8vo.,  erimaon  dolh,  gilt,  il  9ft. 


ligation  by  this  able,  thoroogh,  and  finished  work 
upon  a  subject  which  almost  daily  taxes  to  the  al- 
most the  skill  of  the  general  practitioner.  He  kas 
with  ahnvlar  fellmty  threaded  his  way  through  all 
the  tortuous  labyrinths  of  the  dii&cult  snb)««the  bsi 
undertaken  to  elneidate,  aad  haa  in  many  of  tie 
darkest  comers  left  a  fight,  whieh  will  ncrer  be 
exUnguiihed.— ^M*ei»s  Meditmi  Journal. 
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